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PREFACE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


In  presenting  to  the  American  Public  a  new  and  improved  edi- 
tion of  Ollendorff's  New  Method,  it  would  seem  to  bo  onlj 
necessary  to  state  what  alterations  or  additions  have  been 
made.  To  say  anything  in  commendation  of  the  book  itself 
appears  almost  gratuitous  ;  for  the  extensive  circulation  which 
it  now  enjoys  in  England,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  it  in 
this  country,  its  costliness  notwithstanding,  constitute  the  strong 
est  evidence  in  its  favour.  The  fact  that  Ollendorff  has  been 
sought  after  with  avidity,  whilst  many  other  Grammars  of  high 
merit  have  met  with  but  a  slow  and  cold  reception,  justifies  the 
inference  that,  as  a  book  of  instruction,  it  presents  facilities 
which  in  similar  works  were  either  entirely  wanting  or  but 
imperfectly  afforded. 

Even  the  excellent  and  highly  scientific  Grammar,  written 
for  the  use  of  Englishmen  by  the  genial  Becker  himself;  who 
by  his  Organism,  his  ©eutfdje  2Bprtbt'lbung,  and  subsequently 
by  his  Deutfdje  ©rammatif,  has  made  such  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  Philosophy  of  Language,  and  has  almost  revolu- 
tionized the  terminology  of  Grammar  in  his  own  country,  has, 
in  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  not  even  undergone  a  second  edi- 
tion, and  is  now  entirely  out  of  print.  Surely,  Becker  has  de- 
served a  better  fate  among  scholars  at  least ! 
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The  success  of  Ollendorff  is  unquestionably  due  to  hi* 
method,  by  which  he  has  made  the  German,  heretofore  noto- 
riously difficult  to  foreigners,  accessible  to  the  capacity  of  oil, 
young  or  old,  learned  or  unlearned.  Instead  of  pre -supposing 
a  familiarity  with  English  Grammar  in  the  pupil,  and  then 
presenting  a  synthetic  view  of  the  principles  of  the  language, 
as  is  commonly  done,  he  begins  apparently  without  any  system, 
with  the  simplest  phrases,  from  which  he  deduces  the  rules, 
until  gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly  he  makes  the  pupil 
master  of  the  etymology  and  syntax  of  every  part  of  speech. 
The  rules  are,  as  it  were,  concealed  amid  the  multitude  of 
exercises  which. are  added  to  each  lesson,  and  which  serve  ta 
fortify  the  learner  in  the  principles  he  has  already  acquired. 
Another  characteristic  feature  of  the  bode,  and  one  in  which 
its  practical  merit  chiefly  consists  is,  that  the  examples  on 
which  the  rules  are  baaed,  and  those  which  are  intended  to 
illustrate  the  rules,  are  not  derived  from  the  German  Classics ; 
they  are  neither  the  ideal  language  of  Poetry,  nor  the  rigorous 
language  of  Science,  but  of  life, — short  sentences,  such  as  one 
would  be  most  likely  to  use  in  conversing  in  a  circle  of  friends, 
or  in  writing  a  letter. 

Special  prominence  is  given  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  book  to  the  idiom  of  the  language,  as  it  were  the  Ger- 
man side  of  the  German — a  most  important  element  in  the 
acquisition  of  any  language.  In  the  beginning  of  the  book 
the  exercises  are  of  necessity  very  brief  and  simple,  and  the 
Author,  according  to  his  own  confession  (page  S51),  has  of- 
ten  sacrificed  logical  accuracy  to  bis  eagerness  for  thoroughly 
grounding  the  pupil  in  the  principles  of  inflection  and  construe* 
thm  previously  laid  down.    As  the  pupil  advances  the  oxer- 
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rises  become  longer  and  more  complicated.  The  nine  phrases 
are  often  repeated  and  thrown  into  new  combinations,  and 
constant  reference  is  made  to  previous  parts  of  the  work.  It 
is  thus  that  Ollendorff  gradually  introduces  at  once  the  ety. 
mology  and  syntax  of  German  Grammar.  His  method  is  so 
lucid,  that  no  one  can  go  through  with  the  exercises— provided 
he  be  guided  by  a  competent  roaster— without  acquiring  such 
a  familiarity  with  the  principles  of  the  language,  and  such  a 
stock  of  words  and  idioms  as  will  enable  him  to  speak  and  to 
write  it  with  considerable  facility. 

The  book,  as  it  is  now  presented  to  the  public,  is  from  the 
Frankfort  edition,  which,  in  accuracy  of  expression,  as  for  as 
the  English  is  concerned,  in  the  wording  of  the  rules  aa  well 
as  in  typographical  arrangement,  in  so  far  superior  to  the  Lon- 
don edition,  that  it  seems  to  be  the  work  of  a  different  author. 
So  striking  was  found  to  be  the  difference  between  the  two  edi- 
tions that  the  Editor,  who  at  first  was  not  in  possession  of  a 
German  copy,  and  had  already  put  into  the  hands  of  the  printer 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  London  copy  revised,  deemed  it 
afterwards  his  duty  to  recommence  the  stereotyping  of  the  book 
on  the  basis  of  the  German. 

The  Editor  has  ventured  to  make  such  alterations  as  he 
thought  would  give  additional  value  to  the  book.  Instead  of 
devoting  two  lessons  to  a  mere  mechanical  explanation  of  Ger- 
man writing,  as  was  done  in  the  other  editions,  he  simply  pre- 
fixed to  the  book,  on  one  page,  an  improved  form  of  the 
alphabet,  and  a  specimen  of  German  current  hand,  from  which 
the  learner  can  at  once  perceive  how  the  different  letters  an 
made  and  united  into  words.  The  orthography  of  die  German, 
which  in  some  cases  was  antiquated,  has  been  conformed  to 
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the  most  recent  and  best  authorities,  chiefly  to  Heyse,  whose 
grammars  are  at  present,  perhaps,  more  extensively  used  in 
Germany  than  any  others.  In  some  instances,  where  perspi- 
cuity would  otherwise  have  suffered,  the  phraseology  of  rules 
has  been  amended.  Wherever  the  English  was  crabbed  or  in- 
correct in  the  exercises  it  has  been  revised  and  altered.  Great 
care  has  been  taken  to  present  on  edition  free  from  typographi- 
cal errors,  which  often,  in  works  of  this  kind,  are  the  cause  of 
needless  and  most  discouraging  perplexity  to  beginners.  In 
this  connection  the  Editor  would  make  special  mention  oi 
Mr.  Edw.  Stohlmann,  corrector  of  the  press,  whose  fidelity  is 
worthy  of  all  confidence  and  commendation. 

By  the  addition  of  the  Systematic  Obtuse,  the  Editor 
has  had  a  twofold  object  in  view.  In  a  work  like  Ollendorff's, 
in  which  each  lesson  contains  a  variety  of  exercises,  which 
have  no  necessary  connection  with  each  other,  and  in  which 
the  different  parts  of  speech  are  not  systematically  classified, 
but  scattered  in  every  part  of  the  book,  a  comprehensive  index 
would  have  been  indispensable.  Without  it,  the  book  would 
have  been  useless  for  the  purposes  of  reference,  and  a  complete 
and  connected  view  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  inflection 
of  any  cue  part  of  speech  would  have  been  equally  impossible. 
Ii  seemed  to  him,  that  an  attempt  at  a  complete  index  to  the  mat- 
ter contained  in  the  book  would  be  a  difficult  task,  and  unsatis- 
factory in  the  end.  He  has  therefore  subjoined,  as  a  substitute, 
an  outline  of  Grammar,  in  which  the  inflection  of  words  u 
treated  briefly,  but  yet  with  completeness,  and  where  the  learner 
may  find  in  different  language  perhaps,  and  in  rigorously  ays. 
Hematic  connection,  the  principles  which  he  met  with  in  the 
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(reviews  put  of  the  work,  besides  much  that  wi 

The  second  and  principal  object  of  making  sucl 
(tons  to  the  book  was  to  adapt  it  to  the  use  of  the 
not  at  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  language,  but 
scientific  or  literary  purposes  only.  As  persons  of 
tion  are  commonly  men  of  liberal  culture,  habit 
terminology  of  Grammar,  and  the  study  of  langui 
generally  impatient  of  beginning  at  oucb  the  reai 
favourite  author,  and  they  are  aware  too,  that  j 
shortest  road  to  reach  the  goal  is  to  master  at  once 
of  Grammar,  As  the  Author  himself  has  had 
experience  in  guiding  such  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
has  endeavoured  to  meet  their  wants  by  bringin 
compass  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  pages  a 
lysis  of  the  different  parts  of  speech,  with  copious 
the  declensions  and  conjugations.  Though  the  Oi 
it  will  be  found  that  the  inflection  of  the  declin 
ipeech,  as  well  as  the  gender  of  substantives, 
more  fully  than  in  Grammars  of  much  larger 
materials  are  from  the  best  sources,  chiefly  from  i 
Beckeb  and  Hetbe.  Since  it  was  impossible  to  at 
Syntax  without  greatly  increasing  the  bulk  of  the 
and  government  of  each  part  of  speech  has  been 
ed  out  in  connection  with  its  etymology. 

The  "  Table  of  Classification  of  the  Irregular 
also  the  «  Government  of  Verbs,"  have,  after  a  tb 
sion  and  some  additions  to  the  list,  been  adopted  fr 
don  edition.  The  Author  regrets  that  the  limits 
would  not  admit  of  a  more  extended  treatment  o: 
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cut,  A  clear  and  thorough  analysis  of  the  Adverbs,  the  Pre. 
positions,  and  Conjunctions)  in  which  the  Greek-like  power  of 
the  German  chiefly  resides,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  exam 
pies  to  make  it  intelligible,  has  never  jet  boen  given  to  the 
English  student.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  no  one  will 
suffer  any  practical  inconvenience  from  this  deficiency,  as  par- 
ticular attention  is  paid  to  the  use  of  the  particles  in  other 
parts  of  the  book. 

With  respect  to  his  "  Systematic  Outline,"  the  Editor  would 
in  conclusion  say,  that  he  feels  confident  that  it  possesses  every 
.  desirable  condition  of  a  complete  introduction  to  the  reading  of 
the  German.  May  it  contribute  to  spread  the  study  of  a  lan- 
guage, which  in  richness  and  flexibility  is  the  acknowledged 
superior  of  all  its  modem  sisters — which  in  creations  of  Art 
and  in  works  of  Science  yields  precedence  to  none— of  a 
language  which  contains  in  itself  the  germs  of  its  own  repro- 
duction, and  of  an  endless  development—which  still  is,  as  ii 
»Ter  has  been,  »aefonbert,  ungentifdjt  m*  nnx  fin)  feftev  atridjl* 


G.J.  A. 


V*»-Yori  UatvertUg,  i 
September,  1845.      J 
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OLLENDORFF'S 

GERMAN    GRAMMAR. 


FIRST  LESSON.— Unto  Section. 

OP  HEADING. 

fa  German  every  letter  is  pronounced.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows, that  foreigners  are  able  to  read  the  language 
with  greater  facility:  reading  may  be  acquired  in  one 
lesson. 

PRINTED     LETTERS    OP    THE    GBRMAK    ALPHABET. 

There  are  in  German,  as  in  English,  twenty-six  let- 
ters, of  which  we  give : 

The  Figures,     The  Pronunciation,     The  Power. 


CAPITALS. 

SMALL  LBITERS. 

% 

a, 

ah, 

a, 

.», 

t, 

bay, 

b, 

t, 

C, 

"tsay, 

e, 

5' 

b, 

day, 

d. 

I 

a, 

e, 

%/ 

ef, 

f, 

ft 

i 

gay. 

hah, 

ft 

3, 

<, 

e, 

U 

1* 

\ 

yot, 

kah, 
el 

i 

m, 

m, 

em, 

m, 

% 

»/ 

en, 

a, 

o, 

»/ 

o. 

o, 

•  Is  print,  the  G»™«n«  lia™  bat  om  inpltd  Mtcs-  for  the  TVWtl  i  mod  t» 
■MAWtj. 
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The  JFHgvrea,     The  Pronunciation,     The  Power 


e 

SMALL  LETTERS. 

V, 

P/ 

pay, 
koo, 

a, 

If' 

% 

r, 

err, 

8 

TO/ 

CSS, 

% 

t, 

tay, 

11, 

u, 

oo, 

5 

50, 

»/ 

fow, 

"*; 

vay,- 

X, 

*/ 

iks, 

% 

*/ 

ypsilon, 

3, 

l> 

tBCt, 

Most  of  the  German  letters  being  pronounced  as  in 
English,  we  shall  only  present  those  that  follow  a  dif- 
ferent pronunciation. 


Fig™. 

Nov*              pranmnoed    thi  Englhdi 

Carman    Examples. 

i, 

ah-a, 

a,        made, 

SB  oter,  lathers. 

b 

o-a, 

i,         bird,* 

Sotw,  lion. 

«, 

oo-a, 

t 

©Iwf/happiness 

«>t 

e-a. 

ie,        field. 

9Bie(e,  meadow, 

«/ 

a-e, 

i 

(  SfSeife,  manner. 

<9/ 

a-ypsilon, 

[l<         I> 

<  feijtt,    to  be. 

at, 

ah-e, 

) 

(  jtaifer,  emperor, 

du, 

ah-a— oo, 

f  oy,        boy,|| 

i  aSinune/  trees. 

at) 

a— oo, 

}  gtltte,  people. 

*  The  W.pg|i«li  word  bird  doei  not  quite  rawer  ti 

)  the  Bound  of  this  vowel , 

it  hu  rather  the  ionnd  of 

(U  in  the  French  words 

:  /m,  caatr,  flaw,  jamt. 

t  There  if  no  ionnd  corresponding  to  thii  vowel  in  English,  and,  in  order  to ' 
{mm  it  well,  the  pupils  mint  hear  it  pronounced ;  it  answers  to  the  sound  of  ■ 
in  the  French  words:  tut,  nil,  vcrtu. 

i  The  niuthod  which  we  hive  adopted,  of  placing  aualigoui  sounds  to- 
gether, will  facilitate  to  leirnen  the  study  of  the  pronunciation.  There  are 
even  uue  provinces  in  Germany,  where  I  and  9  are  both  pronounced  o;  U 
and  U.  *l  tf  or  rt,  til  and  ill,  J. 

I  We  wave  ouiy  been  abU  to  indicate  the  sounds  of  the  tWU  diphthongs  5 1! 
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011/  ah-oo,         ou,         house,        §au$f  house 

v,  oo,  oo,         boot,         gut,      good. 

Of  the  simple  and  compound  consonants  the  follow 
ing  differ  in  their  pronunciation  from  the  English  con- 
sonants : 

& 

G,  before  a,  0,  it,  before  a  consonant,  or  at  the  end 
of  a  syllable,  has  the  sound  of  k.  Ex.  (Soto,  Cato ; 
(Sottrofc,  Conrad ;  gur,  cure ;  <5wbit,  credit ;  ©pectaM, 
noise.  Before  the  other  vowels,  tie  letter  c  is  pro- 
nounced like  ti.  Ex.  Safar,  Ceesar ;  Sicero,  Cicero ; 
SeretS,  Ceres. 


fijfj,  which  is  called  tsay-hah,  is  pronounced  like  k: 
1.  when  at  the  beginning  of  a  word.  Ex.  Gjljer,  choir ; 
Sbrimtf,  chronicle ;  Shrift,  christian ;  2.  when  followed 
by  f  or  e".  Ex.  Sftdrfe,  box ;  SBadjS,  wax.  In  words 
derived  from  the  French,  it  preserves  the  French 
sound.  Ex.  Shorlatoit,  quack.  This  consonant,  when 
preceded  by  a,  o,  u,  is  pronounced  from  the  throat. 
Ex.  Siad},  rivulet;  ?wf),  hole;  Slid),  book ;  Spradte, 
language.  Placed  any  where  else,  it  is  articulated 
with  a  less  guttural  sound.  Ex.  ffiiidjcr,  books  ;  93(ed), 
iron  plate ;  id),  I ;  ©effdjt,  face. 


@,  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable,  has  a  hard  sound, 
as  in  the  English  word  go.     Ex.  ©at*,  gift  ;  ®ott,  God; 

St,  good ;  ©iff,  poison.  When  at  the  end  of  a  syl- 
ble,  it  has  a  medium  sound  between  those  of  the  gut- 
tural d)  and  !.  Ex.  Zty,  day,  moglid),  possible;  Hug, 
prudent  j  @fltg,  vinegar ;  etmg,  eternal.  la  words  bor- 
rowed from  the  French,  g  is  pronounced  as  in  French. 
Ex.  Soge,  box  (in  a  theatre)  ,  ©eilie,  genius. 

Hid  tn  nnpron'hnntiveljr  ;  their  pronnnei«tion  11  not  qnite  the  mu,  Bad  in  n 
dor  to  become  fmniliir  with  tliom,  the  pnpfli  awt  hear  their  matter  pii 
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The  pronunciation  of  a  cannot  be  properly  acquire*!, 
unless  from  the  instructor's  own  lips ;  he  must  there- 
fore make  his  pupils  pronounce  the  following  words  ■ 
Soot,  tradition.  9Hu&igg3tif)(r,  idler. 
Safg,  tallow.  Saving,  pupil. 
ffirrg,  mountain.  Kn^ft,  anguish. 
3ivcr<),  dwarf.  Sflnge,  length. 
Bilugiitn,  to  deny.  9)ftnge,  quantity 
6'itg,  victory.  ©tfaiig,  singing. 
gfljligftit,  capacity.  .Slang,  sound. 
9Xoglin>fctt,  possibility.  SRiug,  ring. 
gSogt,  maid-servant.  3ungftau,  virgin. 
9Ragt(,  maid-servants.  Sunggcfeft,  bacnelor. 

*• 

The  letter  f)  is  aspirated  at  the  beginning  of  a  sylla- 
ble. Ex.  £onb,  hand ;  £eQ>,  hero ;  $ut,  hat.  It  is 
mate  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  and 
then  it  lengthens  the  vowel  that  precedes  or  follows  it. 
Ex.  Bafjit,  road ;  $ol)tt,  mockery ;  Zot/tt,  reward ;  lefjrai, 
to  teach  ;  Stbaler,  crown  (coin) ;  Sat),  cow ;  Xfytant, 
tear ;  tf)Mt,  to  do. 

3. 
3  (yot)  has  the  sound  of  y  in  the  English  word  you 
Ex.  3aflb,  chase ;  Soger,  hunter ;  jeber,  eaeh ;  je^>  at 
present 

D. 
O  is  always  followed  by  u,  and  in  combination  with 
that  letter  pronounced  like  kv  in  English.     Ex.  Dual, 
torment ;  Quelle,  source. 


©,  when  initial,  has  the  pronunciation  of  z  in  Eng- 
lish.   Ex.  Same,  seed  ;  ©eefr,  soul. 


®dj  is  pronounced  like  sh  in  English.     Ex    ©djaf, 
theep ;  ©djtlb,  shield. 


f  is  pronounosd  like  « in  English     Ex.  £>afJ,  hatred ; 
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tvctfj,  white.     TMs  doable  consonant  is  compounded  of 
f  and  i,  and  is  called  ess-tset. 

fc  is  compounded  of  t  and  j,  and  has  the  sound  of 
these  two  consonants  combined.  ;£z.  £rf)m),  treasure  i 
9Htl),  finery. 

S. 

B  is  sounded  like  /.  Ex.  Setter,  father ;  23onmmb, 
tutor;  Soil1,  people. 


3B  is  pronounced  like  an  English  v  and  not  like  w. 
Ex.  Sffialb,  forest ;  SSiefe,  meadow. 

3- 

3  has  the  pronunciation  of  ts.    Ex.  3i'.W/  tooth ;  3*u> 


EXPLANATION   OF   SOME   SIGNS    USED   IN   THIS   BOOK. 

Expressions  which  vary  either  in  their  construction 
or  idiom  from  the  English  are  marked  thus :  f  ■ 
A  hand  (|V)  denotes  a  rule  of  syntax  or  construction. 


SECOND  LESSON— jKowite  tertian.* 

Msiculim.         NautR 

Nominative,  the.     "  "'  Nom.  bee.  bag. 

GEurnvE,  of  the.  a.-,    ,  Gen.  bee?,  bed. 

Dative,  to  the.  ,  Dat.  bent.  bent, 

Accusative,  the.  Aco.  ben.  bad. 

*  To  baTKUCTOiu, — Eaeh  lesson  should  be  dictated  to  the  pupils, 
should  pronounce  each  ward  as  mod  as  dictated.  The  instructor  should 
exercise  hi"  pupils  by  puttinr  the  queationi  to  them  in  various  whys-     Eaeh 

Siee,  loolta  oxer  the  exercises  of  *'     _      *    ""  '  ":  ' ■■---■• 

em  the  questions  contained  in 
to  them  the  next  lesson ;  and  but 
preceding  lesions.     The  teacher  i 


Sue,  looks  oter  the  exercises  of  the  moat  attentive  of  his  pupils,  putting  to 
em  the  qneatiooj  contained  hi  the  printed  exercises ;  he  then  dictates 
to  them  the  next  lesson  ;  and  laatly  putt  freih  questions  to  them  on  all  the 


cordinfr  to  the  degree  of  intelligence  of 
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Hem  you  1 

Yos,  Sir,  1  have. 

Hare  you  the  hat! 

Yes,  Sir,  I  have  die  hat. 
The  ribbon, 
the  salt, 
the  table,- f^ 
the  sugar,-,  f* 
the  paper, 


£o.T*n  ©it? 

3o,  mi  in  $rac,  i*  boot. 

.&ai>tn  Sit  6m  fiut? 

3a,  mtin  £*rr,  id)  hate  bin  $at 

bos  San 6  -, 

tmS  ©alj  1 

tat  Sif* ; 

t«i  3udw ;  ■ 

bag  papier. 


06s.    The  Germans  begin  all  substantives  with  a 
capital  letter. 

Maacaliae.       Neuter 


Nom.  my. 

Gen.  of  my. 

Dat.  to  my. 

Ace.  my. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace.       meineit.     ntetn. 


3Ijr,your,is  declined  like  rneitt.    Example 


Nom.  your. 

G  en  .  of  your. 
Dat.  to  your. 
Ace.  your. 

Have  yon  my  hat  ! 
Yea,  Sir,  I  have  your  hat. 
Have  you  my  ribbon  ! 
I  have  your  ribbon. 


Mueoliua.       Naut«. 

Nom.  3&r.  3&r.' 

Gen.  3hree\  Sore*. 

Dat.  3hrem.  3ljrem. 

Ace.  3brnt.  31>r. 

£«&(«  ©ic  nitinen  ,&ut  ? 

3a,  nicin  |>crr,  id)  habt  3rjrm  {rat 

baktn  ©it  mcin  SBanb  7 

3*  babt  Sfir  JBanb. 


Hiie  you  the  sail! — Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  salt. — Have  yuu  yont 
■alt  1 — I  have  my  salt. — Have  you  the  table  1 — I  have  the  table.— 
Have  you  my  table ! — I  have  your  table. — Have  yon  the  sugar!— 
I  bave  the  sugar. — Have  yon  your  sugar? — I  have  my  Bugar.— 
Have  you  the  paper! — I  have  the  paper. — Have  you  my  paper  1 — 
I  have  your  paper. f 


•  3f)t  with,  a 

3»r,  WHIT. 
1  Rupile  deiirc 


II  lctl 


signifies  (Acir,  and  has  the  si 


s  of  making  rapid  progress,  may  compose  a  great  mamy 

phrases  in  addition  to  tbcue  we  have  given  them  in  the  enercises  ;  but  they 
must  pronounce  them  aloud,  at  they  write  them.  They  should  alio  make 
separate  litis  of  inch  substantive!,  adjectives,  pronouns  and  verba,  ■»  they 
meet  with  in  the  Bourse  of  the  leaaona,  in  order  to  be  able  to  find  those  words 
no/e  easily,  when  they  have  oceaiion  to  refer  to  them  in  writing  their  lenwtas. 
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THIRD  LESSON.— UlritU  tcrtiOTI. 
©ddjer,  which,  has  the  same  declension  as  btr. 


(  No». 
Aoc. 


nw(d)ffl.    lwtcf)«S. 


Now.  the  good. 

Gen.  of  the  good. 

D at.  to  the  good. 

Aoc.  the  good. 


Noh.  tvr  gute.  txrt  g 

Gen.  fcfg  guirn.  ted  gt 

Dat.  brtn  guftn.  bent  g 

Aoc.  bnt  jatfeit.  bad  <j 


Observation.  Adjectives  vary  in  their  declensior 
when  preceded  by :  meiit,  my.;  fjHftf  your ;  or  by  one  of 
the  following  words :  ein,  a ;  tm,  no,  none;  fcttit,  thy 
(fin,  his ;  tt)r,  her ;  tmfer,  oar ;  Slier,  your.     Example : 


Nom.  my  good. 

G  en.  of  my  good. 

Dat.  to  my  good. 

Aoc.  my  good. 

Good, 
bad, 

beautiful  or  fine, 

ugly, 

great,  big  or  large, 
Have  you  tfae  good  sugar! 
Yes,  Sir,  1  hare  the  good  sugar 

Have  you  the  fine  ribbon  t 
I  have  the  fine  ribbon. 
Which  hat  have  you  t 
I  hare  toy  ugly  bat. 
Which  nbooa  have  yon  1 
I  have  your  fine  ribbon. 

4«  Wrier,  tfck;  jnwr,  th«t,  Ju 


N.  tnem  gufer.  mem      gtitetf. 

G.  tneine£  girtcn.  inriiteS  gutm. 

D.  nteiiitni  gutett.  nieinent  guloi. 

A.  tnrintit  guteti.  wnt      fjttM. 


ttft*; 
fdjin-, 
WTid); 

gwp. 

.poirn  Eie  btn  girlra  3utf«  T 
3o,  rutin  £rrt,  id)  bob*  btn  91 

3ud(r. 
&a6*n  Sit  baf  fdb£ne  58uib7 
3d)  fafct  oat  f*fint  SBanb. 
flBrtdii n  £ut  ha*tn  Sit  7 
3d)  bafx  iiKiwn  WftidKn  $ut 
SBtldVS  SBanb  lwbt  n  Sic  ? 
3d)  bad  3fjr  jdtfnrf  SBonfc 
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Have  you  the  fine  hat  1 — Yes,  Sir,  I  hate  lie  fine  hat. — Have 

foa  my  bad  hat! — I  have  your  bad  hat.— Have  yon  the  bad  salt*— 
have  the  bad  salt. — Have  you  your  good  salt! — 1  have  my  good 
salt* — Which  salt  have  you  T— I  have  your  good  salt. — Which  su- 
gar have  you  t — I  have  my  good  sugar. — Have  you  my  good  su- 
gar?— I  have  your  good  sugar. — Which  table  have  you  1 — I  have 
the  fine  table. — Have  you  my  fine  table  1 — I  have  your  fine  table. — 
Which  paper  have  you  I — I  have  the  bed  paper. — Have  you  my 
ugly  paper  I — 1  have  your  ughr  paper. — Which  bad  hat  have  youl 


FOURTH  LESSON.— biem  fettum. 

Mho.  Nem. 

j       (  Nom.         rr.  H. 

"*      (Aco.  iijn.  r& 

Not.  fllidjt. 

I  have  not,  3d)  fyabt  nicb  t. 

No,  Sir.  fflrin,  mtin  &txv. 

Have  you  the  table  1  fiakn  Sic  ten  Sifd)  7 

No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not.  9f<tn,mrin  6trt,  i<hfw6<  ifirt  nldjl 

Have  you  the  paper  1  fcuotn  Bit  Sat  gtapitt? 

No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not.  Stein,    mtin    An,   Id)    hobc    tl 
nidjt. 

The  stone,  ere  Etrin  ; 

the  cloth,  lai  Za&> ; 

the  wood,  lai  fiolj  -, 

the  leather,  tat  firtrt ; 

the  lead,  tai  fSltx  ; 

the  gold,  tat  ®«It. 

Obs.~  The  terminations  en  and  em  are  used  to  form 
adjectives  and  denote  the  materials  of  anything. 

.      Of, 


a  of  gold, 

-  of lead. 


stone    —  of  stone,         ftdnttn ; 
pretty,  hufc[d>  (ortta). 
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The  wooden  table, 

the  hone  of  stone, 

the  coat, 

the  hone, 

tha  dog, 

the  alios,  (i 

the  thread, 

the  stocking, 

the  candlestick, 

the  golden  ribbon, 


ben  Meow  Slfaj  t 
bat  itemern t  9>fetb ; 
ten  mad  (Sat  jtl(tb) ; 
tat  9>fert ;  -  J^TTf" 

tenfiuncj     ^"^  V+ 

ben  ©chub ; 

ben  gnben  -, 

ben  Struntpf; 

bt n  Ceucftkr ; 

tat  gdbene  ©cnB. 


Have  you  the  wooden  tablet — No,  Sir,  I  hare  It  not. — Wjioh 
«ble  have  youl — I  have  the  atone  table. — Have  you  my  golden 
candlestick  1—1  have  it  not. — Which  stocking  have  you  7 — I  have 
the  thread  (flbcn)  Stocking. — Have  yon  my  thread  stocking} — 1 
nave  not  your  thread  stocking. — Which  coat  have  you!— I  have 
my  cloth  (tuifttn)  coat. — Which  horse  have  you  1 — I  have  the  wood- 
en horse. — Have  you  my  leathern  shoel— Ihave  it  not. — Have 
you  the  leaden  horse  1— I  have  it  not. — Have  yon  your  goo' 
wooden  horse  T — T  have  it  not. — Which  wood  have  you  i— I  ha\ 


your  good  wood.— Have  yon  my  good  gold  1 — 1  have  it 
Which  gold  have  you  * — I  have  the  good  gold. — Which  stoi 
yon  1 — f  have  your  fine  stone. — Which  ribbon  have  you  1— I  have 


your  golden  ribbon.— Have  you  my  fine  dogl — I  have  ii. — Have 
you  my  ugly  horse!— I  have  it  not. 


FIFTH  LESSON.  -Simile  ttttitm. 

The  cheat,  the  trunk, 
the  button, 
the  money, 


Anything .  something. 
Not  anything,  nothxng, 

Have  yon  anything) 

I  have  nothing. 
The.  cheese, 
the  old  bread, 
the  pretty  dog, 
the  silver  (metal), 
the  silver  ribbon, 

tie  yon  hungry  1 


<Jtwa#. 

jRtebt*. 

£o6en  Sic    tmat  1 

34  babe  nidjte. 

btnfl6|t;—  jttsr^s 

boiatK  Bret/ 

btn  artigea  (hubfehen)  #unb  | 

has  Sillier. ; 

bat  fllbcntc  fflant. 

C®inb  Sit  hmtgrig? 
i+  $aben  Bie  hunger?* 
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lam  thirsty.  itl»W«aS«ft 

Are  you  sleepy  1  ©inb  Sit  ftl&frrig  7 

I  am  sleepy.  3d)  bin  fdjiafreig. 

A»  you  tired  1  ©inb  ®i«  mfib«  ? 

I  am  not  tired.  3d)  bin  nid)t  mticf. 

Of  lie  (genitive).        j  jgj  J     M. 

06s.     Nouns  of  the  masculine  and  neuter  gender 
take  3  or  e£  in  the  genitive  case  singular. 

The  tailor's,  or  of  the  tailor,         brt  ©cbn«6«6 1 
the  doe's,  or  of  the  dog,  tti  punbeS  ; 

the  baker's,  or  of  the  baker,         Ui  SBSda:} ; 
the  neighbour's,  or  of  the  neigh-  tr8  DlatTfEmri  ; 

of  the  salt,  trS  SatjtS. 

The  baker  s  dog.  (brf  Sirtes  $nnb.      * 

m,„  .,.,    .   ___t  Cb«  9ted  btS  Grfjrm&rrS, 

The  ta.lor  ■  coat.  £  6<«  ©djntibtt*  <R«Lt 

■XEKCISC    4.  I  ■'  , 

Have  yon  the  leathern  trunk  1 — I  hare  not  the  leathern  trunk. — ■ ' 
Have  yon  my  pretty  trunk  1 — I  have  not  your  pretty  trunk.— 
Which  trunk  have  you  1 — I  have  the  wooden  trunk. — Have  you 
my  old  button  t— I  have  it  not, — Which  money  have  you  t — I  have 
the  good  money. — Which  cheese  have  you  1 — I  have  the  old  cheese. 
— Have  you  anything  ? — I  have  something. — Have  you  my  large 

g! — Iliave  it  not. — Havt  —  '     "  *     ■!---. 

-e  you  1—1 
neighbour's  large  dog! — I  have  it  not. — Have  you  the  dog's  golden 
ribbon  1 — No,  Sir,  I  nave  it  not. — Which  coat  have  you  1— 1  have 
the  tailor's  good  coat. — Have  you  the  neighbour's  good  bread! — 
I  have  it  not. — Have  you  my  tailor's  jjolden  ribbon  1—1  have  it. — 
Have  you  my  pretty  dog's  ribbon  1 — I  have  it  not. — Have  you  the 
good  baker's  good  horse! — I  have  it. — Have  you  the  good  tailor's 


dog! — Iliave  it  not. — Have  you  your  good  gold  ! — 1  have  it.— . 

Which  dog  hare  you  1 — I  have  the  tailor's  dog — Have  you  tl 


-a  niutl,  the  Utter  ii  preferred 
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IMMt— I  have  tt  not.— Aro.  you  hungry! — I  am  huagjv. — Are 
f ou  aleepy !— I  am  not  sleepy. — Which  candlestick  hare  you  !— I 
aave  the  golden  candlestick  of  my  good  baker. 


SIXTH  LESSON.— 0«(,ste  taction. 

Anything  or  something  good.  ffitroa*  Suttf. 

Nothing  or  not  anything  had.  51  id)tS  Sdjlcdjtct. 

Have  you  anything  good  1  £uGen  Sic  rtnxi*  (Butt*? 

I  have  nothing  bad.  3d)  babe  ntd)t*  ©djCtdjR*. 

WSof  »  BB  a  *  ? 

What  have  you?  SSot  hubtn  61(1 

What  have  yon  good  1  SIBaS  fjaben  Sir  ©utES  7 

1  hare  the  good  bread.  3d)  hah  has  guK  SBrOb. 

I'ho  neighbour's,  or  .that  of  the    ben  tti  Slothbara. 

neighbour.  "™*  ^ 

rhe  tailor's,  orjbjt  of  the  tailor,  tat  tti  gjgtttttfc*  /txttv' 

Or.  Dbfr. 

The  book,  bail  JHuft. 

I  lave  yon  my  book  or  that  of  the  $abm  Bit  twin  Bud)  rttr  bat  bti 

neighbour  !  S!ad)barfl7 

1  hare  that  of  the  neighbour.       3d)  bate  60S  brt  9tad)fcirt. 
Hive    yon    your   hat   or   the  {total  ©it  3()«n  £ut  etrt  bm  M 
baker's!  ffl&ftr*? 


Hare  you  my  book  1 — I  have  it  not. — Which  book  have  you  I— 
I  have  my  good  book. — Have  you  anything  ugly ! — I  have  nothing 
ugly. — 1  have  something  pretty. — Which  table  have  you  ! — I  have 
the  baker's. — Have  you  the  baker's  dog  or  the  neighbour's  1 — 1 
have  the  neighbour's. — What  have  you  1—  I  have  nothing. — Have 
foil  the  good  or  bad  sugar! — I  have  the  good. — Have  yon  the 
■neighbours  good  or  bad  horse! — I  have  the  good  (one*). — Hare 
you  the  golden  or  the  silver  candlestick  ? — I  have  the  silver  can- 
dlestick.— Hare  you  my  neighbour's  paper  or  that  of  my  tailor! — 
I  hare  that  of  your  tailor. — Are  you  hungry  or  thirsty  1 — I  am 
hungry. — Are  jou  sleepy  or  tired  ! — I  am  tired. — What  have  you 

*  WoTTlt  in  the  exwciMi  between  parcntfceiei,  us  not  to  fee  trundled 
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pretty  % — I  have  nothing  pretty. — Haye  yon  the  leather  shoe  f ■ 


SEVENTH  LESSON.— GKebenle  tectum. 

Have  yon  my  coat  or  the  tailor's  T  £nfrcii  &t  mc'inta  9t«t  clicr  B«tt  brt 

©dinribfrt  7 
I  have  yours.  34  fwbc  jjcn  3frtiq»t. 

J  A.  ben  nwinigcn.  bad  tneurig*. 

X0Mrs'  J  A.  bm  Sfjr^gt.   bmSSbriae, 

Absolute  possessive  pronouns,  as :  ber  meuiige,  mine ; 
tar  Sfjrigc,  yours ;  ber  fctnige,  his,  &c,  are  declined  like 
adjectives  preceded  by  the  definite  article.  (See  Lesr 
iton  in.) 

Obs.  When  the  conjnnctiye  possessive  pronouns : 
mrm,  my ;  %$ft,  your ;  fem,  his,  ate.,  are  used  for  the 
absolute  possessive  pronouns :  ber  Btemtgr,  mine ;  bet 
SEtnge,  yours,  6tc,  they  terminate  in  the  masculine  in 
rr  and  in  the  neater  in  t&. — Ex. ; 

lBthiHyooxhatt  SHUttti  Site  Art? 

No,  Sir,  it  isnot  mine,  but  yours.  Sictii,  twin  Ssrr,  tt  ift  nidft  mctntr, 

fbnbern  3&*«. 
b  this  ray  book ?  3ft  tat  mriit  Sum? 

No,  it  is  not  yours,  but  mine.      Slav,  ti  ift  nicht  3fjttt,  fonbtnf 

mcitree. 


The  man, 
the  stick, 
my  brother, 
the  shoemaker, 
the  merchant, 
the  friend, 
Have  yon  tr*  merchant*! 

... 

("bet  animn  (vrr)  ; 

1  fen  gijenfd)  (gen.  (tt,  homo)  y 

ttr  iStort; 

tncin  SBrubcr ; 

bet  <Sti)ul)iiwd)«  ; 

bir  Jtottfmami ; 

bcr  jrmnb, 

paten  Sit  ttit  StKl  t(S  Jtmtfr 
motirrf  eb«  btn  3httgtn^ 

Neither. 
Nor. 

n«d> 

t  hare,  neither   tne   merchant's 

34  Ijabt  nwbre  bm  etoct  Iti  flauf 
BMnne  n»*  b*»  nwwtgnw 
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Have  you  your  cloth  or  mine  ? — I  have  neither  jours  nor  mine. 
—I  have  neither  my  bread  nor  the  tailor's. — Have  you  my  stick  or 
yours? — I  hare  mine. — Hare  yon  the  shoemaker's  shoe  or  the 
merchant's  1 — S  have  neither  the  shoemaker's  nor  the  merchant's 
—Have  you  my  brother's  coat  1 — I  have  it  not. — Which  paper 
hare  you  1 — I  hare  your  friend's. — Have  yon  my  dog  or  my 
friend's? — I  hare  your  friend's. — Have  yon  my  thread  stocking  or 
my  brother's! — I  have  neither  yours  nor  your  brother's. — Have 
you  my  good  baker's  good  bread  or  that  of  my  friend  1 — I  have 
neither  your  good  baker's  nor  that  of  your  friend. — Which  bread 
have  you  1— I  have  mine. — Which  ribbon  have  you  1 — I  have 
yours.— Have  you  the  good  or  the  bad  cheese  1 — I  have  neither 
tho  good  nor  the  had. — ^Have  you  anything? — 1  have  nothing. — 
Have  yon  my  pretty  or  my  ugly  dog  1 — I  have  neither  your  pretty 
nor  your  ugly  dog. — Have  you  my  friend's  stick  ? — I  hare  it  nob 
•—Are  you  sleepy  or  hungry  ? — I  am  neither  sleepy  nor  hungry. — 
Have  you  the  good  or  the  bad  Ball  1— I  have  neither  the  good  nor 
the  bad.— Have  you  my  horse  or  the  man's  1 — I  have  neither  yours 
nor  the  man's. — -What  have  you! — 1  hare  nothing  fine. — Are  yofl 
tired  1—1  am  not  tired. 


Eighth  LESSON— gufcte  Section. 

The  cork.  In  Vjfapf  (^frspfen) ; 

the  corkEuewi  let  ^pfrcpfjirbct  (^ropfrojtcher)  i 

the  umbrella,  ttx  9tca.ftt|a)irm ; 

the  boy,  hi  fln'ok  (gen.  it). 

Obs.  Masculine  substantives  ending  in  t,  take  n 
in  the  genitive  case  singular,  and  keep  this  termina- 
tion in  all  the  cases  of  the  singular  ana  plural. 

The  Frenchman,  ttt  Jranjfffe  (gen.  n)  ; 

the  carpenter,  tit  xtimmctnianH ; 

the  hammer,  8(t  JfMmilifr  ; 

the  iron,  fro*  Qtfcn  ; 

iron  or  of  iron,  rifcm  (adjective); 

the  nail,  tec  91aacl ; 

Un  pencil.  itv  fflhiiiift  1 
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the  thimble  bet  Singetljut ; 

the  coffee,  in  Jtufjw ; 

the  bone;,  bet  $enig ; 

the  biscuit,  Get  jjmiewni. 

Havel?  «afeicf>? 

Yon  have.  ©i(  habtn. 

What  hare  II  fffioe  bat*  id) ! 
if  on  have  the  carpenter's  ham-    ©U  baton  bm  &mnmn  btt  3ittutKn 
mer.  mentis. 

Have  I  the  nail  ?  $obe  idj  bra  SHagtl  ? 

You  have  it.  ©it  IjQben  ibtt. 

Have  I  the  bread  1  .pebe  id)  bus  Stab  1 

Yon  have  it.  Etc  bafrra  rt. 

I  am  right.  f  34  ha&c  9ted)t. 

I  am  wrong.  f  3*  $«be  llntedjt 

Am  I  right?  f  pufce  id)  ffl««? 

EUBCISE    7. 

1  bare  neither  the  baker's  dog  nor  that  of  my  friend.— Are  you 
sleep;  1 — I  am  not  sleepy. — I  am  hungry. — You  an  not  hungry.— 
Have  I  the  cork? — No,  Sir,  you  have  it  not. — Have  I  the  carpen- 
ter's wood  1 — You  have  it  not. — Have  I  the  Frenchman's  good  um- 
brella 1 — You  have  it. — Have  I  the  carpenter's  iron  nail  or  yours  1 
— You  have. mine. — You  have  neither  the  carpenter's  normine^— 
Which  pencil  have  1 1 — You  have  that  of  the  Frenchman. — Have 
I  your  thimble  or  that  of  the-tailor! — You  have  neither  mine  nor 
that  of  the  tailor. — Which  umbrella  have  1 1 — You  have  my  good 
umbrella. — Have  I  the  Frenchman's  good  honey  1— You  have  it 
not. — Which  biscuit  have  1 1 — You  have  that  of  my  good  neigh- 
bour.— Have  you  my  coffee  or  that  of  my  boy  1 — I  have  that  of 
your  good  boy. — Have  you  your  cork  or  mine  1 — I  have  neither 
yours  nor  mine. — What  have  yon  ? — I  have  my  good  brother's  good 
pencil. — Am  I  right? — You  are  right. — Am  I  wrong! — You  are 
not  wrong. — Am  I  right  or  wrong  ?■— You  are  neither  right  nor 
wrong. — You  are  hungry. — You  are  not  sleepy. — You  are  neither 
hungry  nor  thirsty. — You  have  neither  the  good  coffee  norths  good 
sugar. — What  have  1 1 — You  have  nothing. 


NINTH  lesson— Jfeanle  ttrtwn. 

Have  I  the   iron  or  the  golden,  -&at«  id)  but  (ifernen  (bee  tea  getbci 

nail  1  ntn  iniaatf.  7 

You  have  neither   the  iron  nor  ©ie  bafrtn  r*rt«  boi  (tferncn   nod) 

the  golden  nail  bm  gotbwm  SRngrt. 


15 


The  sheep, 

the  ram, 

the  chicken  (the  hen), 

the  ship, 

the  bag  (the  each), 

the  young  man, 

the  youth, 
What 
Wholuut 
Who  has  the  trunk! 
The  man  baa  the  trunk. 
The  men  has  not  the  trunk. 
Whohasitl 
The  young  man  has  it. 
The  young  man  has  it  not. 


bol  ©*of ; 

ore  iMtnmd  (bre  Sefcfps)  i 

X/ai  6ufin ; 

boiCrtiff; 

bet;  Sad; 

bee  jungt  gBcitfcb  (gen.  en) ', 

on  S^nglina. 

Scrl 

SBtt  hatt 

SBer  hat  btn  Jtofftr? 

Der  SQlann  fiat  fcen  Jl  offer. 

iDer  OTann  hat  btn  Aoftt  n  t  tb  t. 

SB«  bat  ifin  ? 

Bet  iungt  OTtnfd)  fiattfin. 

Dec  junge  fflicnfd]  tjat  ifjn  r 


He  has  the  knife. 
He  has  not  the  knife. 

Has  the  man  1 

Has  the  painter  1 

Has  the  Friend  t 

Has   the   boy   the  carpenter'; 

hammer  1 
He  bas  it 
Has  the  youth  it  1 
Is  he  thirsty  ? 
He  is  thirsty. 
Is  he  tired  1 
He  is  nut  tired. 


ittfit 
«tfiat. 
ffit  fiat  bae  WUfttt. 
fir  hat  baS  aJ!*|jtr  tii<ht. 
@t  fiat  ti. 
fiat  Ore  OTonn  7 
£at  bet  SHalre  7 
£at  tec  Jreunt  7 
fiat  brr  Jtnabe  bcrt  $antm(v  ttfl 

3i  turner  ma  mi  S  7 
6r  fiat  itra. 
fwtifin  bet  satiating? 
3(t  n  burffigl  (*at «  Eurft7) 
Or  iff  burfttg.  («cr  hat  Curfi) 
3ft  (x  niflbt? 
gr  i(t  n  i  A  t  mfibr. 


Is  he  thirsty  or  hungry  1 — He  is  neither  thirsty  nor  hungry.— 
Has  the  friend  my  hat? — He  has  it — He  has  it  not..— Who  has 
my  sheep  1 — Your  friend  has  it. — Who  has  my  large  sack  % — The 
baker  has  it. — Has  the  youth  my  hook  1 — He  has  it  not — What  has 
he  1 — He  has  nothing. — Has  he  the  hammer  or  the  nail  1 — He  has 
neither  the  hammer  nor  the  nail. — Has  he  my  umbrella  or  my 
■tick  1 — He  has  neither  your  umbrella  nor  your  stick. — Has  he  my 
coffee  or  my  sugar  I — He  has  neither  your  coffee  nor  your  sugar ; 
be  has  your  honey. — Has  he  my  brother's  biscuit  or  that  of  the 
Frenchman  1 — lit  has  neither  your  brother's  nor  that  of  the  French- 
man ;  he  has  that  of  the  good  boy. — Which  ship  has  he  I — He  baa 
my  good  ship. — Has  he  the  old  sheep  or  the  ram  1 


ie  young  man  my  knife  or  that  of  the  painter  1 — He  ha* 
ours  nor  that  of  the  painter. — Who  has  my  brother's  flue 
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dog  t — Your  Mend  has  iL— What  baa  my  friend! — He  has  flu 
Baker's  good  bread. — He  has  the  good  neigh  tour's  good  chicken. — 
What  have  you  t — I  have  nothing. — Have  you  my  bag  oryours  1 — 
I  have  that  of  your  friend.— Have  I  jour  good  knife! — You  have 
it.— -Yon  have  it  not.— Has  the  youth  it  (&at  (S)  1— He  baa  it  noL 
— What  has  he*— He  has  something  good.— He  has  nothing;  bad. 
— Haa  he  anything! — He  has  nothing. — la  he  sleepy  t — He  is  nol 
sleepy. — He  is  hungry.— Who  is  hungry  1 — The  young  man  is 
hungry.— Your  friend  is  hungry. — Your  brother's  boy  is  hungry. — 
My  shoemaker's  brother  ia  hungry. — My  good  tailor's  boy  i* 
ihirsty. — Which  man  has  my  hook  1 — The  big  (flw|i)  man  has  it — 
Which  man  has  my  horse  f — Your  friend  has  it. — He  has  your 
good  cheese. — Haa  he  it ) — Yes,  Sir,  he  has  it. 


The. 
the  ox, 
the  cook, 
the  bird, 


06a.  A.    The  conjunctive  possessive  pronoun  fem  is 
declined  like  mem  and  3rjr.     (See  Lessons  II.  and  III.) 

The  servant ,  of*  SBebtentf. ) 

the  broom,  bet  Stfrn. 

Has  the  aervant  his  broom  t  $nt  bet  SBebiente  feincn  SBefin  J 

His  eye,  ttin  Haw ; 

his  foot,  jeintn  '$rp ; 

his  rice,  ftintn  Stilt. 
Has  the  cook  his  chicken  or    $ot  bet  *«6  fein  $ttfa  etar  r*»  trt 

that  of  the  peasant  T  airtuer n  t 

He  haa  his  own.  St  bat  bag  fclmjf . 

Hut.  N.i«. 

His  or  Aw  own  (absolute      (  N.  bet  ftmQC.    lai  fetrrige. 
possessive  pronoun).  \  A.  ten  fctnigen.   ba&  feinige. 

Has   the  aervant  bis  trunk  or  #0t  bft  fflfbfftlte   ftinen  Jteffn  ottt 

mine  1  ben  trieinige  n  7 

He  has  his  own.  St  bat  ten  fnnigen. 

Have  you  your  shoe  or  his  )  .paben  ©te  Shttn  ©chut)  tin  hep 


SSON — gehnte  tertian 

bet  SBautt 

Cgen.n)-, 

bet  Ddjfe  ; 

bet  JtMft  -, 

bet  SCogeL 

IW, 

(Now. 

fern, 

fein. 

1  Ace. 

fern. 

«  btn  ffinifleri. 
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n 

mte  proaoon).  |_Ac0  §.*«. 

Hu  anybody  my  hat!  $at  Sraunti  tncintn  £ut  * 

fifiet  Mnmnen  ©ted? 
Miemanb  fiat  ihtt. 

No  one,  nobody  oi  not  anybody.  ill  is  man  6. 

Oi«.  #.     9ftemaiib  ia  declined  exactly  like  Scnwitb. 

Who  has  my  ribbon  1  Okr  fiat  mein  SBonb  ? 

Nobody  has  it.  Sltemonb  fiat  li. 

Nobody  has  his  broom.  fticmotib  bat  frititn  ffitfen. 

Hare  yon  tho  ox  of  the  peasant  or  that  of  the  cook? — I  hare 
neither  that  of  the  peasant  nor  that  of  the  eook. — Has  the  peasant 
his  rice  1 — He  has  it — Have  yon  it ! — I  have  it  not. — Has  bis  boy 
the  servant's  broom  ? — Hu  has  it. — Who  has  the  boy's  pencil ! — 
Nobody  has  it. — Has  your  brother  my  stick  or  that  of  the  painter  1 
— He  has  neither  yours  nor  that  of  the  painter ;  he  has  his  mm.-" 
Has  be  the  good  or  bad  money  i — He  has  neither  the  good  nor  the 
bad. — Has  he  the  wooden  or  the  leaden  horse  7 — He  has  neither 
the  wooden  nor  the  leaden  horse. — What  has  he  good  1 — Ho  has 
my  good  honey. — Has  ray  neighbour's  boy  my  book ! — He  has  il 
not. — Which  book  has  he  1 — He  has  his  fine  book. — Has  he  my 
hook  or  his  own! — He  has  his  own. — Who  has  my  gold  button  T 
— Nobo4y  baa  it.— Has  anybody  my  thread  stocking? — Nobody 


Which  ship  has  the  merchantl — He  has  his  own. — Whicn 
norse  has  my  friend  1 — He  has  mine. — Has  he  his  dor  1 — He  has 
it  not. — Who  has  his  dog  I — Nobody  has  it. — Who  has  my  bro- 
ther's umbrella  7 — Somebody  has  it. — Which  broom  has  Ihe  ser- 
vant!— He  has  his  own. — Is  anybody  hungry  J — Nobodyis  hun- 
gry.—Is  anybody  sleepy  f — Nobodyis  sleepy. — Is  any  one  tired  1 — 
N<  one  is  tired.— Who  is  right  V- Nobody  is  right.— Have  I  his 
oisonitJ — You  have  it  not.— -Have  I  his  good  brother's  ox? — 
You  have  it  not. — Which  chicken  have  If — You  have  h.*.— Is 
anybody  wrong! — Nobody  is  wrong. 
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ELEVENTH  LESSON.— «Kft«  tttttm. 


The  sailor. 

tit  9Rot»ft,  b<t  SBr*K(u«bt  | 

the  chair. 

brrGtuhl; 

the  looking-glass, 

tcr  Spiegel ; 

the  candle, 

bflS  ei*t ; 

the  bee, 

bit  Staum ; 

the  garden, 
the  foreigner, 

ber  ©orttn ", 

6«  5t*m6t  i 

the  glove, 

btt  $anbfcbuf> 

This  ass, 

bitfer  <Sfd ; 

that  hay, 

titles  (btrt)  £ru. 

The  grain. 

bas  Bern*, 

the  com, 

to*  ©crrctce. 

This  man, 

biefrr  SRanrt ; 

that  man, 

jener  SRtmn ; 

this  book, 

bieft*  (bi<6")  fflu*; 

that  book. 

fcnrt  fflud)- 

n.       a.     d.     x 

This  or  this  one. 

Maac.     bteffer — e*--  em — e» 

That  or  that  one. 

Aetrt.      friteS — e& — em— es" 

Obs,  It  will  be  perceived  that  Cicfcr  and  jetier  are 
declined  exactly  like  the  definite  article.  (See  Lesson 
II.)  The  English  almost  always  use  that,  when  the 
Germans  rise  b  i  e  f  e  $.  In  German  j  e  it  t  V  is  only  em- 
ployed when  it  relates  to  a  person  or  a  thing  spoken 
of  before,  or  to  make  an  immediate  comparison  be- 
tween two  things  or  persons.  Therefore,  whenever 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  English  that  must  be  translated 
by  bfefer. 

Have  yon  this  hat  or  that  one  1    £nfcen  Sit  bitftti  ofcrc  [mm  £ut  7 
But.  3£6er,  fonccvn. 

O&s.  3Iber  is  used  after  affirmative  and  negative 
propositions ;  fbltbent  is  only  used  after  negative  propo- 
sitions. 

I  have  not  this,  bat  that  one.        3d)  hate  nidit  bitfen,  fortbern  jenen. 
Has  Che  neighbour  this  book  or   {Ml  ber   3?od)(mr  btcfes  abet-   [en« 


■  Sill  u  often  used  for  fcteft'  In  the  nominative  and  acennlin  Ml 
r,  pariteularly  when  it  is  not  followed  by  a  mbetantive,  and  when  It  r 
won*  a  whole  Mntenoe,  u  will  be  seen  hereafter. 
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He  his  this,  but  oot  that  dm. 
Have  you  this  looking-glass  01 

that  one  I  "  art? 

1  bare  neither  this  nor  that  one.  3*  faf*  meter  fcicfen  ned)  itnitt. 

That  ox,  bitfd  Odrft ; 

the  letter,  btr  (Brief; 

the  note,  fen  3MM  (to*  Start)  ', 

the  lie  rse-Bhoe,  iat  -f»ufei[en. 

EXERCISE     12. 

Which  hay  has  the  foreigner  1 — He  has  that  of  the  peasant. — Has 
the  sailor  my  looking-glass  1 — He  has  it  not. — Have  you  this  can- 
dle or  that  oii(3  7 — I  have  this  one. — Have  you  the  hay  of  my  ear- 
den  or  that  of  yours  1 — I  have  neither  that  of  your  garden  nor  that 
of  mine,  but  that  of  the  foreigner. — Which  glove  have  you  1 — I 
have  his  glove. — Which  chair  has  the  foreigner  ? — He  has  his 
own. — Who  has  my  (rood  candle  1 — This  man  has  it. — Who  has 
that  looking-glass  1 — That  foreigner  has  it. — What  has  your  ser- 
vant (3hr  JBeBiiWNr)  ! — He  has  the  tree  of  this  garden.— Has  he 
that  man's  book! — He  has  not  the  book  of  that  man,  but  that  ol 
this  boy. — Which  ox  has  this  peasant  1 — He  has  that  of  your 
neighbour. — Have  I  your  letter  or  his  ? — You  have  neither  mine 
nor  Mb,  but  that  of  your  friend. — Have  you  this  horse's  hay  I — 1 
have  not  its  hay,  but  its  shoe. — Has  your  brother  my  note  or  his 
own  ? — He  has  that  of  the  sailor. — Has  this  foreigner  my  glove 
or  his  own  1 — He  has  neither  yours  nor  his  own,  bat  that  of  his 
friend. — Are  you  hungry  or  thirsty  1 — I  am  neither  hungry  nor 
thirsty,  but  sleepy. — Is  he  sleepy  or  hungry  ? — He  is  neither  slee- 
py nor  hungry,  but  tired. — Ami  right  or  wrong! — You  are  neither 
right  nor  wrong,  but  your  good  boy  is  wrong. — Have  1  the  good 
or  the  bad  knife  1 — You  have  neither  the  good  nor  the  bad,  but  the 
US}J  (one). — What  have  1 1 — You  have  nothing  good,  but  some- 
thing bad.— -Who  has  my  ass  T — The  peasant  has  it. 


TWELFTH  LESSON.— ftoffiftc  tetUon. 

N.  G.        D.       A. 

That  or  which   (relative  J  Masc.  iwtdjer — e3 — em — en. 
pronoun).  (  Neut.    WetdjeS — eg — em— 1$. 

Obs.  A.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  relative  pro- 
noun nwltfjer  is  declined  like  the  definite  article,  which 
may  be  substituted  for  it ;  but  then  the  masculine  and 
neuter  of  the  genitive  ease  is  be  f  fen  instead  of  be  i. 
©eldjer  is  never  used  in  the  genitive  case. 
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Haye  you  the  hat,  which  my  $aUw  ©it  ten  $ut,  nxldjra  met* 

brother  has  1  SBrutw  fya  ? 

1  hare  not  Ihe  hat,  which  your  3d)  Ijafce  ntc&t  ten  §ut,w«ln>tii  3tff 

brother  has.  Snlbtt  bat. 

Have  you  the  hone,  which  I  £ab«t  Sie  boe   ^f"*/  »dd)rt  id) 

have!  babe? 

I  have  the  horse,  which  you  have.  3*   Ijat-e    Dot  $f<rt,  writhe*    ©« 
baton. 


{Nom.  berjnt^je.    baSjenige. 
Gen.  beejeiugen.  beejenioeit. 
Dat.  bemjentgen.  betnjetttgen. 
Ace.  bntjertigen.  baej'enige. 

06s.  B.  JEerjeitige  is  always  used  with  a  rela- 
tive pronoun,  to  determine  the  person  or  thing  to  which 
that  pronoun  relates.  It  is  compounded  of  the  definite 
article  and  jnrig,  and  declined  like  an  adjective,  pre- 
ceded by  this  article.  The  article  alone  may  also  be 
'  substituted  in  its  stead,  but  must  then  undergo  the 
modification  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing  observation, 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

r  the  one  which  K&i  ^a**  &n,K|,'9en'  nwldjen  ©u 


■hich  J3 
d3 


C  3*  f»b«  ten,  roeldKn  6te  fwben. 
r@i(  haCen  bnfjcmge,  nxldjte  id) 
Von  haye  that  which  I  have.         <      bott. 

C  Si<  hofwn  ba*,  nxfdxi  id)  hub*. 


{Nom.  bfrjenwe,  toetdyr. 
Ace.   benjenigra,  Weidjett. 
HtlttT, 
Nom.  baSjenige,  twlcfcg. 
Ace.    batfjenige,  ntddjeg. 

Wliich  carriage  have  you  3Bel#en  2Bagcii  haben  Sic  7 

I  have  that  which   your  friend  3*  bo&t  ten  (bfnienigen),  iccIdKi 
36t  Jreunb  feat. 


The  carriage,  ber  SBJagfn 

the  house,  bo£  .£>nufi. 

0 

(i 
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ti.  .„  ( Afosc.terftOe  (ber  itantfidie) 
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Ob*.  C.  Derfclbe,  the  same,  is  compounded  ol 
the  definite  article  and  feft,  and  is  declined  like  berje* 
nig:.  It  is  frequently  used  instead  of  the  personal  pro- 
noun of  the  third  person  to  avoid  repetition  ana  to 
make  the  sentence  more  perspicuous. 

Httvo  you  the  same  stick,  which  £atat  &t  brnfcfbtn  (ben  n&mli« 
1  havo  1  djen)  Et«!,  bra  id)  Iiatc  ? 

I  have  the  same.  3*  6"6(  ttnftl&m  (btn  ndmlirtw)- 

Has  thaj  man  the  same  cloth,  £ar  bie|ir  SQiann  baSfrtbe  (tm6  nfim* 
which  you  have  !  lidje)   Zai),   rotlcheS    (ba«)    6tf 

haben? 

He  has  not  the  same.  &t  Bat  nid)t  bofftlfce  (bus  namlufiej. 

Has  he  (that  is,  has  the  same  £at  tcrfflte  mcincn  ^JmnEfdjuI)  ? 

y   le  has  it  not.  gv  bat  tfcn  (btnfdbcn)  m*i. 


Hare  you  the  garden,  which  1  have  1 — I  have  not  the  one  thai 
1 0U  have. — Which  looking-glass  have  you  1 — I  have  the  one 
which  yoor  brother  has. — Has  he  the  hook  that  your  friend  has < — 
He  has  not  the  one  which  my  friend  has. — Which  candle  has  he  1 
■ — He  has  that  of  hia  neighbour. — He  has  the  one  that  I  have. — 
Has  he  this  tree  or  that  onel — He  has  neither  this  nor  that,  but 
the  one  which  I  have. — Which  ass  has  the  man  1 — He  has  the 
one  that  his  boy  has. — Has  the  stranger  your  chair  or  mine  1 — He 
has  neither  yours  nor  mine  ;  but  he  has  his  friend's  good  chair. — 
Have  you  the  glove  which  I  have,  or  the  one  that  my  tailor  has  1- 
1  have  neither  the  one  which  you  have,  nor  the  one  which  yom 
tailor  has,  but  my  own. — Has  your  shoemaker  my  fine  shoe,  or 
that  of  his  boy! — He  has  neither  yours  nor  that  of  his  boy,  bnt 
that  of  the  good  stranger. — Which  house  has  the  baker  1 — He  has 
neither  yours  nor  mine,  but  that  of  his  good  brother. — Which  car- 
riage have  1 1 — Have  I  mine  or  that  of  the  peasant  1 — Yon  have 
neither  yours  nor  that  of  the  peasant ;  you  have  the  one  which  1 
have. — Have  you  my  fine  carriage  1 — I  have  it  not;  bnt  the 
Frenchman  has  it—What  has  the  Frenchman  1 — Ha  has  nothing. 
— What  has  the  shoemaker? — He  has  something  fine. — What  has 
he  fine  1 — He  has  his  fine  shoe. — Is  the  shoemaker  right  ? — He  is 
not  wrong;  but  this  neighbour,  the  baker,  is  right.— Is  your  horse 
hungry  ) — It  (CH  is  not  hungry,  but  thirsty. — Have  yon  my  ass's 
hay  or  yours  J — I  have  that  which  my  brother  has. — Has  your 
friend  the  same  horse  that  my  brother  has  J — He  has  not  the  same 
horse,  but  the  same  coat — Has  be  (.pal  brcftfbe)  my  umbrella  I— He 
hasitnot. 
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THIRTEENTH  LESSON.— »wi*ebnte   Cretin. 

DECLENSION  lit'  MASCULINE  AND  NEUTER  SUBSTANTIVE* 
I.       SlNflULAft. 

Rules. — 1.  Substantives  of  the  masculine  and  nea- 
ter gender  take  eg  or  g  in  the  genitive  case  singular : 
those  ending  in  g,  %  J,  (J,  take  eg ;  all  others,  particu- 
larly those  ending  in  el,  en,  er,  (hen  and  lent,  take  g. 

2.  Masculine  substantives  which  end  in  e  in 
the  nominative  singular,  take  it  in  the  other  oases  of 
the  singular  and  plural,1  and  do  not  soften  the  radical 
vowel. 

IL     Plural. 

Rules. — 1.  All  substantives,  without  exception, 
take  n  in  the  dative  case  of  the  plural,  if  they  have 
not  one  in  the  nominative. 

2.  All  masculine  and  neuter  substantives  ending  in 
d,  en,  er,  as  also  diminutives  in  (hen  and  lent,  have  the 
same  termination  in  the  plural  as  in  the  singular. 

3.  In  all  cases  of  the  plural  masculine  substan- 
tives take  e,  and  neuter  substantives  er ;  and  soften  th* 
radical  vowels  a,  0,  ll,  into  a,  6,  u. 

4.  In  words  of  the  neuter  gender  ending  in  A,  fit, 
er,  the  radical  vowel  is  not  softened  in  the  plural,  ex- 
cept in :  tag  tftofler,  the  convent ;  plur.  Me  JtB[ter.b 


The  hats, 

tit  $ute ; 

the  buttom. 

bie  Jtnipft  -, 

the  tables, 

bit  Siftt ; 

the  houses, 

bit  £auftr ;  • 

the  ribbons, 

bit  JBdtobtr. 

■  Except  bet  Sift,  the  eheew  ;  gen.  *tl  Jtiftt ;  blnr.  bit  Jtl|t. 

►  The  declension  of  those  unbrtintiref  which  darinta  from  thaw  rulw 
will  bo  ic  pmrately  noted  *. 

•  It  mint  be  oburred  thit  in  tho  diphthong  au,  a  i>  loftsmd.  In  the  diph- 
thong tn,  u  ii  not  nfteiwd,  •■  i  bft  ffituic,  th*  Mend ;  plsr.  *fe  Bttunbt,  th* 

D.gilzedbyGOOglC 


The  threads 
the  tailors, 
tho  notes, 


bit  ©djntibft ; 

bit  3rttrt>  bit  fflittette. 


The  boys, 
the  Frend 


,  .  bit  Jtitnfen ; 

Frenchmen,  bit  gturtjc(en ; 

or  the  men  bit  SXenfdjin. 


Noil.         tbe  good.   I 

Gen.  of  the  good. 

Dat.  to  the  good. 
Ace.         the  good.  / 

The  good  boye. 
The  ugly  dogs. 


Noh.  trie  gtttoi. 
Gen.  bergatel. 
Dat.  tengatm. 

Aoo.    bitguten. 


Obs.  Adjectives  preceded  in  the  plural  by  a  pwws- 
rive  pronoun,  have  the  same  declension  as  with  Aw 
definite  article. 


My  good  (plural). 


Hstb  job  my  good  books! 
I  ban  your  good  books. 


Now.  mritte  gutat. 
Gaji.  ntrinrr  gutnt. 
Dat.  nwuicit  gutm. 
Ace.  ntetne  gutra. 


A  TABLE 

OF  THE  DECLENSION   OF   SUBSTANTIVES. 

SB 

"N. 

**•* 

Sotot.  FiimtnU*.                Sulm.  Naste. 

N.-j                      j  N.  | 

G. 

t  or  ti. 

or  t. 

G.                             G.  \i  or  e* 

_    >  invariable.           1 

D.  [                    |D        or  e. 

A. 

A.J                         A.| 

ka  wort  fianV,  dog,  do**  not  mAh  tk*  mral  *  to  th«  ptsrd 
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14. 

Have  you  the  tables  1 — Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  tables. — Hare  you 
my  tables  1 — No,  Sir,  I  have  not  Tour  tables. — Have  I  yonr  but- 
tons}— You  have  my  buttons. — Havel  your  fine  houses? — You 
have  my  line  houses. — Has  the  tailor  the  buttons  % — He  has  not 
the  buttons,  hut  the  threads. — Has  your  tailor  my  good  buttons  1 — 
My  tailor  has  your  good  gold  buttons. — What  has  the  boy  I — He 
has  the  gold  threads. — Has  he  my  gold  or  my  silver  threads ! — 
He  has  neither  your  gold  nor  your  silver  threads.- — Has  the 
Frenchman  the  fine  houses  or  the  good  notes! — He  has  neither  the 
fine  houses  nor  the  good  notes. — What  has  he! — He  has  his  good 
friend*. — Has  this  man  my  fine  umbrellas  1 — He  has  not  your  fine 
umbrellas,  but  your  good  coats. — Has  any  one  my  good  letters  } — 
No  one  has  your  good  letters. — Has  the  tailor's  son  (ttr  ffivbn)  my 
good  knives  or  my  good  thimbles  1 — He  has  neither  your  good 
knives  nor  your  good  thimbles,  but  the  ugly  coats  of  the  stranger's 
big  (groft)  boys. — Have  I  your  friend's  good  ribbons  1 — You  have 
not  my  friend's  good  ribbsms,  but  my  neighbour's  fine  carriage,— 
Has  your  friend  the  shoemaker's  pretty  sticks,  or  my  good  tailor's 
pretty  dogs  1 — My  friend  has  my  good  shoemaker's  fine  books  ; 
but  he  has  neither  the  shoemaker's  pretty  sticks  nor  your  good 
tailor's  pretty  dogs. — Is  your  neighbour  right  or  wrong} — He  is 
neither  right  nor  wrong. — Is  he  thirsty  or  hungry  1 — He  is  neithei 
thirsty  nor  hungry. 


FOURTEENTH  LESSON.— biwfeljnte   Cettion 


The  Englishman, 
the  German, 
the  Turk, 
the  small  books, 
the  large  horses. 


ht  Snglinott ; 
bet  Btutfche  •, 
bet  Surf  e ; 
Bitfltinm  58ff*(f, 
bit  unpen  ^fetbe. 


Have  the  English  the  fine  hats    £abm  bt<  SngCInbcc  bit  fthSmn  £S* 
«f  the  French  I  te  In  geflrijofen  7 


«,!,,.  Google 


("Nom.  bicjntfgot    or  bfe. 

Those  J  **™'  ^erJen^m  —  berer- 

]  Dat.  benjenigeti  —  bcnm. 
[^Acc.  btejntigot  —  bit. 

06s.  A.  When  the  definite  article  is  substituted 
for  onimigt,  its  genitive  plural  is  berer,  and  its  dative 
plur.  benen.     (See  also  Lesson  XII.  Obs.  B.) 

Have  you  the  books  which  the  $a6en  ©it  tic  SSfidier,  tvtttbc  ti( 
men  have  !  OTiniKt  fjab<n  7 

.  hare  not  those  which  the  men  3d)  fjabe  nid>t  tiejdrigm  (bie),  rocfc 
have ;  but  I  have  those  which  cht  bie  33iinnct  hoton ;  afrtt  let 
you  have.  hate  bie  (biqenigen),  tocldjf  Sii 

For  111  (IBdsn. 

"■  """■  See  Lesson  *IL  06s.  C.) 

Have  you  the  same  books,  which  $at>cR  Sic  bttfittcn  53fid)<r,  bie  id 

I  have  1  1)0  b(  1 

I  have  the  same.  3d>  bob*  bitftlben. 

The  Italian,  the  Italians,  b«  Stoltenw,  bit  gtolitnet  j 

the  Spaniard,  the  Spaniards.        bet  ©panitt,  bit  ©paiiitt.* 

For  all  (cndan. 

TNoh.  twlrfje    or  bie. 

^Acc.  iwicfje  —  bie. 

Obs-  B.  When  the  definite  article  stands  for  twtdjer, 
its  genitive  case  plural  is  not  berer,  but  berat.  (See 
Lesson  XIL  Obs.  A.)  The  genitives  beffetl,  berat,  are 
preferable  to  the  genitives  wetdjee,  twtdjer,  being  more 
easily  distinguished  from  the  nominative. 

|  N.         G*         D.         A. 
These.  bfefe,    biefer,    birfnt,     bteje. 

Those.  |  jew,    jener,    jmot,    jnte. 

•  Slitfditit  ii  declined  like  btttaif  got. 

k  Nooai  derived  from  foreign  Uniunrei  do  not  forton  (he  ladies]  vowel  i» 

stopfer*]. 


id  ^  Google 


Obs.  C  The  definite  article  may  be  used  instead 
of  these  pronouns.  Before  a  noun  it  follows  &e  regu- 
lar declension ;  but  when  alone,  it  undergoes  the  same 
changes  as  when  substituted  for  berjetrige  (See  Obs.  A. 
above).  The  pronoun  ber,  bag,  is  distinguished  from 
the  article  ber,  ba$,  by  a  stress  in  the  pronunciation. 
As  an  article,  it  throws  the  principal  accent  on  the 
word  which  immediately  follows. 

Which  books  have  you  ?  SSc!d)t  Sliicfter  fiabra  ©i(  1 

Have  you  these  books  or  those  1  $aftcn  Eic  6tcf(  efctt  jent  JBftdjtV  1 
i  have  neither  these  nor  those.  1 

.   I  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  >  3d)  M1'  roebcr  titft  nn^jftif. 


KIERC15E3.     15. 

Have  you  these  horses,  or  those? — I  have  not  these,  bnt  those. — 
Have  you  the  coals  of  the  French  or  those  of  the  English  1 — I  hare 
not  tlioBe  of  the  French,  but  those  of  the  English. — Have  you  the 
pretty  sheep  (tad  Sd)of  takes  t,  and  is  not  softened  in  the  plural) 
of  the  Turks  or  those  of  the  Spaniards  1 — I  have  neither  those  ot 
teh  Turks  nor  those  of  the  Spaniards,  but  those  of  my  brother.— 
Has  your  brother  the  fine  asses  of  the  Spaniards  or  those  of  the 
Italians  1 — He  has  neither  those  of  the  Spaniards  nor  those  of  the 
Italians,  but  he  has  the  fine  asses  of  the  French. — Which  oxen  has 
yuui  brother  t — He  has  those  of  the  Germans. — Has  your  friend  my 
large  letters  or  those  of  the  Germans  J — He  has  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  (See  Note  ',  Lesson  XIV.). — Which  letters  has  he  1 — 
He  has  the  small  letters  which  you  have. — Have  I  these  houses  or 
those  1 — You  have  neither  these  nor  those. — Which  houses  have 
1 1 — Y  >i  have  those  of  the  English.— Has  any  one  the  tall  tailor's 
gold  buttons  J — Nobody  has  the  tailor's  gold  buttons,  but  somebody 
has  those  of  your  friend. 

16. 

Have  1  the  notes  of  the  foreigners  or  those  of  my  boy  1 — You 
have  neither  those  of  the  foreigners  nor  those  of  your  boy,  but  those 
of  the  peat  Turks. — Has  the  Turk  my  fine  horse  1 — He  has  it 
not. — Which  horse  has  he? — He  has  his  own. — Has  your  neigh- 
hour  my  (Jiicken  or  my  sheep  1 — My  neighbour  has  neither  your 
chicken  nor  your  sheep.— What  has  he  \ — He  has  nothing  good. — 
Have  you  nothing  fine  1 — I  have  nothing  fine. — Are  you   tired  1 — I 

•  Tho  Kngjiih  plumes  the  former  and  tin  latter,  the  one  and  tht  other,  an 
wMra]]j-e»pr*i.eain  German  by  btlftr,  plur.  »irfr,  and  (titer,  plur.  j«lt,  bui 
m  in  Inverted  order,  fcifftr  refti™*  to  the  litur  and  jtnii  to  lh«  former 
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am  not  tired.— Which  lice  has  your  friend  1 — He  has  that  of  hii 
merchant. — Wbioh  sugar  has  he  J — He  has  that  which  I  have.—  . 
Has  he  your  merchant's  good  coffee  or  that  of  mine? — He  has  nei- 
ther that  of  yours  nor  that  of  mine  ;  he  has  his  own. — Which  ships 
(caS  ©(biff  forms  its  plural  in  t)  has  the  Frenchman? — He  has  the 
ships  .of  the  English. — Which  houses  has  the  Spaniard  1 — He  has 
the  same  which  you  have. — Has  he  my  good  knives  1 — Hehasyooi 
good  knives. — Has  he  the  thread  stockings  which  I  have  ? — He  ha* 
not  the  same  that  yon  have,  but  those  of  his  brother. 


FIFTEENTH  LESSON.— .fffin^erjnle  Jtertton. 


The  glass, 


My  (plural), 
Tour,  — 
His,    — 
Their,— 


»1 


yfineg 

He  has  thorn. 

rhe  man  lias  them. 
He  has  them  not. 
The  men  have  them. 
Have  the  men  them  1 

Have  you  my  chairs  or  his  I 

I  have  neither  yours  nor  his 


Some  sugar, 
some  bread, 
some  salt, 


■Oaotn  Sit  ratine  flcinrn  .flflmmel 
3*  fata  fit. 

f i  t  (after  the  verb). 

Flnn.1  (in  ill  grain  ra. 

N.  G.  D.  A. 
nttine-itKtnn-ntrtntn-tnnttc 
3h«  -3J>rer  -31frat  -Sfrre. 
|feme  -(enter  -feinen  -jetiw. 
tfjre  -tbrcr   -ifycta  -irjre. 

f«oni  Sir  mcin  ftiKJ  (Slat  1 
£at  tt  mttne  [ttyJntrt  Sldftr.  1 
Brbatfte. 

25a  >Biunn  hat  fit. 
Ot  hot  |»  nirht. 
25i(  SKiltritT  ho  ten  fit. 
■Spabtn  fie  bit  andnntt  1 

^intitn  &t  mtint  ©tflhte  ebtr  Ml 


ftitlirjdl. 
SBtldw  ©rttrjb  &n<*n  Sit ! 
-3d]  h«6(  tic  mrinigtn. 


Rule.     Some  or  any  before  a  noun  is  not  express**] 
in  German. 
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17. 

,  Hare  you  my  good  combs ' — I  haie  them. — Have  yon  tl  e  good 
lines  of  the  English  t — I  have  them  not — Which  broom*  have 
you  1 — I  have  those  of  the  foreigners.— Have  you  my  coals  oi 
those  of  my  friends  1 — I  have  neither  yours  nor  those  of  your 
friends. — Have  you  mine  or  his? — I  have  his — Has  the  Italian 
the  good  cheeses  which  you  have! — He  has  not  those  which  I 
hare,  but  those  which  you  have. — Has  your  boy  my  good  pencils  1 
He  has  them.— Has  he  the  carpenter's  niiils  1 — He  has  them  not. 
— What  has  be  t — He  has  his  iron  nails. — Has  anybody  the  thim- 
bles.of  die  tailors! — Nobodj  has  them. — Who  has  the  ships  of 
the  Spaniards  1 — The  English  have  them. — Have  the  English 
these  ships  or  those  1 — The  English  have  Iheir  ships. — Have  youi 
i  -others  my  knives  or  theirs  7 — My  brothers  have  neither  youi 
knives  nor  theirs. — Have  I  your  chickens  or  those  of  your  cooks  ! 
— You  have  neither  mine  nor  those  of  my  cooks. — Which  chitk- 
ons  hare  I? — You  have  those  of  the  good  peasant. — Who  has 
mvoxenl — Your  servants  have  them. — Have  the  Germans  them  1 
— -The  Germans  have  them  not,  hut  the  Turks  have  them. — Who 
has  my  wooderf  table  1 — Your  boys  have  it. — Who  has  my  good 
broad  J — Your  friends  have  it. 


SIXTEENTH  LESSON— Setlftchnte  Section. 

DECLENSION  OP  ADJECTIVES  WITHOUT  AN  ARTICLE. 

Rule.  An  adjective,  not  preceded  by  an  article, 
takes  the  same  termination  as  the  definite  article,  ex- 
cept in  the  genitive  singular,  masculine  and  neuter, 
which  then  ends  in  en  instead  of  e$. 

Muculiiu.  N*«M. 

f  N.  (juler  2Beut.      miteS  ©atj. 

(mod  wine  or  some  good  J  %g» 

wine.  &c.  <|  D  ffam  g^  ^^  g^ 

LA.  flUteir2Beut.   fluteg  ©alj. 


Good  or  some  good,  &c. 
(plural.) 

(  N.       G. 
*  giut,    (juter, 

D. 

guten, 

A. 
gutt. 

Some  good  cheese, 
some  good  bread, 

girtri  !8rct>. 
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Slugutir. 

W*  -,**  ofu.  j  *  -ft  JJJ  {-)*- 

8*"!f*7;2'/""''l»*  t*mi,  tefMfcn. 

,  06s.  The  pronoun  some  or  any,  when  taken  in  a 
partitive  sense,  is  expressed  by  ttddj.  Of  him,  of  it,  of 
them,  &c.,  when  governed  by  a  substantive,  an  adjec- 
tive, or  a  verb  requiring  in  German  the  genitive,  are 
expressed  by  the  genitive  of  the  personal  pronouns,  if 
relating  to  a  person,  and  if  to  a  thing,  by  the  genitives 
befirn,  bfdfeftetf,  bereit,  berfeOttti,  which  may  sometimes 
be  omitted. 

Have  you  any  wine  T  bairn  ©tf  BBrin  r 

I  have  some.  3d)  babe  nx(d)Cn. 

Have  you  any  water  1  jbaben  Sic  IBflffer? 

I  have  some.  3d)  bat*  n>rid)t*. 

Have  yoa  may  good  wine  ?  £abcn  ©it  guttn  BBrin  ? 

I  have  some.  3d)  bote  rodtbrn. 

Have  I  any  good  cloth  t  fyatt  tob  gutrt  Sud)  ? 

You  have  some.     ■  €U  fjoijen  teetd)t& 

Have  you  any  shoes  1  &abtn  ©it  Sd)uhf  ? 

I  have  some.  3d)  ha*t  iwldW 

Have  yon  good  or  bad  horses  1  feabtn  ©icguttrt«(d)Itdjt(?iftrr<? 

I  have  some  pood  ones.  3d)  Ifflbf  quit. 

Have  yon  good  or  bad  wine  1  fyabtn    Sic    gutrn    ebn    fdjltdjttn 

SBtin? 

I  have  some  good.  3d)  f»&e  jjutc n. 

Have  you  good  or  bad  water!  5obcn  Sit  gutcg  cttt  fdjltdjtrt  Soft 

ffT? 

I  ha-e  some  good.  3d)  tjnbc  gutt*. 

e^ebcise.  19. 

Hate  yon  any  sugar  ? — I  have  some. — Have  yon  any  good  cof- 
fee 1 — I  have  some. — Have  yon  any  ealtl — 1  have  some. — Have  1 
any  good  salt  1 — You  have  some. — Have  I  any  shoes  1 — You  have 
some. — Have  I  any  pretty  dogH ! — You  have  some. — Has  the  man 
any  good  honey  1 — tie  has  somu. — What  haa  the  man  I — He  has 
some  good  bread. — What  has  the  shoemaker  > — He  has  some 
pretty  shoes. — Has  Ihe  sailor  any  biscuits  (3mi(bact  does  not  soften 
in  the  plural) ' — He  has  some. — Has  your  friend  any  good  pencils  ? 
—He  has  some. — Have  you  good  or  had  coffee!— I  have  sorao 
food. — Have  you  good  or  bad  wood  1 — I  have  some  good. — Han 
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80 

I  good  M  bad  oxen )— Yon  hare  Boms  bad  (ones).— hns  you 
brother  good  or  bod  cheese  I— Re  has  neither  good  nor  bad. — What 
has  he  good  1 — He  has  some  good  friends. — Who  has  some  cloth  1 
—My  neighbour  has  some. — Who  has  some  money  1 — The  French 
have  some. — Who  has  some  gold  1 — The  English  hare  some.— 
Who  has  some  good  horses  1 — The  Germane  have  some  — Wht 
has  some  good  bay  1 — This  ass  has  some. — Who  has  some  good 
bread  T— That  Spaniard  has  some. — Who  has  some  good  books  1— ' 
These  Frenchmen  have  some. — Who  has  some  good  ships! — 
Those  Englishmen  have  some  1 — Has  anybody  wina  * — Nobody 
bas  any. — lias  the  Italian  line  or  ogly  horses  ) — He  has  some  ugly 
(ones). — Have  yon  wooden  or  stone  tables  1 — I  have  neither  wood- 
en nor  stone  (ones). — Has  your  boy  the  fine  books  of  mine  t — He 
has  not  those  of  your  boy,  but  his  own. — Has  he  any  good  thread 
stockings  1 — He  has  some. — What  has  the  Turk  1— He  has  nothing 


SEVENTEENTH  LESSON.— Siehenjehnte  Ration. 

f         N.       G.       D.       A. 
No,  none,  not  a,  or  not      <  M.  fetn,  feints',  fetnent,  femert. 
any.  (  iV.  tern,  (tines',  feiitetn,  tern. 

Obs.  A.  The  word  fffn  has  this  declension  when, 
like  no  in  English,  it  is  followed  by  a  substantive'; 
bat  when  the  substantive  is  understood  as  with  norm 
in  English,  it  forms  its  nominative  masculine  in  or,  and 
its  nominative  and  accusative  neuter  <n  r£  or  s\ 

Have  yon  any  wine  1  #oben  &t  SBtin  7 

I  have  none.  3*  babe  friltctl. 

Have  yon  no  bread  1  ftaben  &i  f  f  in  fflreb  ? 

I  hare  not  any.  3d)  hobc  feints  (fetn6). 

06s.  B.  It  will  be  observed  that  any  is  expressed 
oy  fcin,  when  accompanied  by  a  negation. 

Finn]  fin-  all  ganihn. 

No,  none,  or  not  any  (phi-     \   N.        G.         D.         A. 
ral).  I  tarn,  feincr,  Feuien,  feme 

Have  you  no  shoes  1  Jjafan  6l(  Urn  ©<hut)(  1 

I  have  none.  3d)  have  bint. 

Have  yon  any  1  $Dvt n  ©it  wtUfee  ? 

I  have  not  any.  3d)  fab*  fciiu. 

Has  the  man  any  !  §at  btt  SKnnn  mtdjc  ? 
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<&r  hut  frine. 
6ot  tr  gutt  fflfldyt  t 
mi  ubb  aunie.  6r  bat  rocltbc 

The  American,  b«  Kincrifantr ; 

the  Irishman,  b«  SrUttbK  ; 

the  Scotchman.  bcc  ©chettliinbtr  (©djettr)  ; 

the  Dutchman,  tee  .&otlinfcer ; 

the  Russian,  [<r  JRufie. 

Rule.     Compound  words  in  maim  form  their  plura 
by  changing  this  termination  into  lettte.     Ex. 


Dutch  good  cheese  1 — Yes,  Sir,  the  Dutch  have  some. — Has  the 
Russian  do  cheese  1 — He  has  none. — Hays  you  rood  stockings  1 — 
I  have  some. — Have  yuu  good  or  bad  honey  1 — I  have  some  good. 
—Have  yon  some  good  coffee  1 — I  hare  none. — Have  yoa  some  bad 
coffee t — I  have  some. — Has  the  Irishman  good  wine? — He  has 
none. — Has  he  good  water  1 — He  has  some. — Has  the  Scotchman 
some  good  salt  1— -He  has  none. — What  has  the  Dutchman  I — He 
has  good  ships. — Have  I  some  bread? — Von  have  none. — Have  I 
somegood  friends  ! — You  have  none. — Who  has  good  friends  1 — 
The  Frenchman  has  some. — Has  your  servant  f3(ji  3)trjicntrr)  any 
coats  or  brooms  1 — He  lias  some  good  brooms,  but  no  coats. — Has 
any  one  hay  T — Some  one  has  some. — Who  has  some  T — My  ser- 
vant has  some. — Has  this  man  any  bread  1 — He  has  none. — Who 
has  good  shoes  1 — My  good  shoemaker  has  some. — Have  yoa  the 
good  late  of  the  Russians,  or  those  of  the  Dutch  I — I  have  neither 
those  of  the  Russians  nor  those  of  the  Dutch,  I  have  those  of  the 
Irish. — Which  sacks  has  your  friend  1 — He  has  the  good  sacks  of 
the  merchants. — Has  your  boy  the  good  hammers  of  the  carpen- 
ters 1 — No,  Sir,  he  has  them  not. — Has  this  little  boy  some  sugar  1 
—He  has  none. — Has  the  brother  of.  your  friend  good  combs  t — 
Che  brother  of  my  friend  has  none,  but  I  have  some.— Who  has 
good  wooden  chairs  1 — Nobody  has  any. 


EIGHTEENTH  LESSON.-  3Uf)t?dinte  Cation. 
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i  (one). 


Nom.  tin.  an. 

Gen.  «iw$.  ratetf. 

Dat.  einem.  eftiem. 

Ace.  cuiett.  ein. 


Ohs.  A.  When  a  substantive  is  understood,  ein  like 
ft  in,  takes  e  r  in  the  nominative  masculine,  and  e  3  or  e" 
in  the  nominative  and  accusative  neuter.  (See  pre- 
ceding Lesson.) 

Have  you  a  looking-glass !  jjaten  ©«  fincn  ©piffld  t 

I  hare  one.  3d)  fjabe  cincn. 

Have  you  a  book  1  £akn  ©ic  rin  EBud)  ? 

I  havn  one.  3d)  tjabc  ein*  (tin(S). 

I  have  none.  3d)  Ija6«  ft  ins  (f tints). 

O&s.  5.  Neither  the  indefinite  article  nor  fefti  is 
ever  accompanied  by  nxldj. 


A  good. 


DECLENSION    OF    AM    ADJECTIVE  PHBCEDED   BY  THE    INDEFINITE 
ARTICLE    OR    A     POSSESSIVE     PRONOUN     IN     THE     SINGULAR. 

(See  Obs.  in  Lessons  III.  and  XDJ.) 

MucaUna.  Nautar. . 

N.  efa     guttr.  rfn     jjiiW. 

G.  euttg  guten.  efneg  auten. 

D.  ehtem  guten.  rtnetn  guten. 

A.  etnett  guten.  eui      gutrf. 

iic.Wn  Kit  cincn  guten  rutibcn  £ut7 

3*  fiatx  rincn. 

Sal  cr  ein  fdjiitrt  fiauS  ? 

Ct  b«  «n*  (rtiirt). 

©c  hat  (tin*  (feint*). 

3*   habe  Bcrtn  jiwi.    (See  Obi. 

Lesson  XVI.) 
Cr  bat  term  breu 
Sic  foaben  fctren  oitv. 
.fjnbcn  Sit  fitnf  gutt  Spfetbc  ? 
3d)  babe  fceren  fed)*. 
bad  3d)     tube    fed)*    gutt    uttb    ffctmt 

HMtc. 


Has  he  a  beautiful  house  T 
He  has  one. 

I  have  two  of  them. 

He  has  three. 

You  have  four. 

Have  you  five  good  horses 

I  have  aiz  good  aud  seven 
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RE^AMTULATJOW  Or   TEE  RULES  RELATIVE  TO  THE  DEGLEKBKUI 


We  have  shown  in  the  foregoing  lessons  that  in 
jerman  as  in  English,  the  adjective  always  precedes 
the  substantive.  When  two  or  more  adjectives  are 
before  the  same  noon,  they  all  follow  the  same  declen- 
sion. ,  Adjectives  are  not  declined  when  they  are  not 
accompanied  by  a  substantive  expressed  or  understood, 
i.  e.,  when  they  form  the  predicate  of  a  proposition. 
Ex.  Sffr  §ttt  i|l  fdjoit,  your  hat  is  beautiful ;  went  iBank 
(ft  jtydn,  my  ribbon  is  beautiful ;  3(jre  §ute  ffnb  f  djon,, 
your  hats  are  beautiful. 

When  followed  by  a  substantive  expressed  ot  under- 
stood, the  adjective  is  declined,  and  assumes  three  dif- 
ferent forms,  viz : 

1st,  Before  a  substantive  without  an  article  pre- 
ceding, it  takes  the  same  termination  as  the  definite 
article,  except  in  the  genitive  case  singular  masculine 
and  neuter,  in  which  it  adds  ett  instead  of  es. 

2d,  When  it  follows  the  definite  article,  or  a  word 
of  the  same  termination,  it  adds  c  it  in  all  cases,  except 
in  the  nominative  singular  of  all  genders,  and  the  ac- 
cusative singular  feminine  and  neuter,  in  which  it 
addsc. 

3d,  When  preceded  by  the  indefinite  article,  or  a 
possessive  or  personal  pronoun,  it  adds  e  r  in  the  nomi- 
native masculine,  e  in  the  nominative  and  accusative 
feminine,  ee  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  neuter 
and  e  it  in  the  other  cases. 

All  participles  partake  of  the  nature  of  adjectives, 
and  are  subject  to  the  same  laws. 
3* 
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A  TABLE 


OF  THE  DECLENSION  OF  GERMAN    ADJECTIVES. 


I.     Theidjocti 

z„. 

ULi 

sxsrH 

Mm. 

nm. 

JV-nl. 

.».« 

nm- 

JVM. 

Nom.  er 

e 

e$ 

e 

e 

e      1 

Gen.  en 

er 

en 

en 

en 

en    j' 

Dat.  em 

er 

em 

en 

en 

en 

Ace  en 

e 

eg 

en 

e 

e 

'Nom.  e 

en 

Gen.  er 

For  all 

en 

For  all 

Dat.  en 

genders. 

en 

genders. 

A™,  e 

en 

Ofes.  J.  The  adjective  is  declined  in  the  sami 
manner  when  taken  substantively. 

B.  Adjectives  preceded  by  the  words:  a&t,  all 
etntge,  etlfcrje,  some,  sundry ;  gcreiffe,  certain  ;  feine,  none 
inandie,  several ;  meljrere,  many,  several ;  fofrfje,  such 
Wifdjiebcne,  various ;  Btele,  many ;  ixxtdjt,  which ;  tpenige, 
few,  lose  the  letter  tt  in  the  nominative  and  accusa- 
tive plural ;  but  they  keep  that  termination  when  pre- 
ceded by  a  possessive  or  personal  pronoun  in  the 
plural.* 

C.  Adjectives  ending  in  el,  en,  er,  for  the  sake  of 
euphony  often  reject  the  letter  e  which  precedes  those 
three  consonants.  Ex.  instead  of  ebelrr,  goibener,  ttieue* 
rtr,  we  say :  ebler,  o,oltmer,  tfjeurer. 

KXBKC1BB.      30. 

Have  you  a  good  servant  1 — I  have  one. — Has  your  hatmaker  a 
beautiful  house  1 — He  haa  two  of  them.— Have  I  a  pretty  gold  lib 
bon! — You  have  one. — What  haa  the  joiner? — He  has  beautiful 

■  Most  modem  author*  frequently  reject  this  diitiiwtLon,  and  form  all  die 
mtcr  of  the  plural  In  m. 


iab.es. — Hu  he  a  beautiful  round  (runb)  table  * — Jle  ha*  one.— 
Has  the  baker  a  large  looking-glass  1— He  has  one.— Has  the 
Scotchman  the  friends  thai  I  hare  1 — He  has  not  the  same  that  yon 
navo,  bui  he  has  good  friends.— Has  he  your  good  books  1 — He  has 
them.— Have  I  their  good  hammers  1 — You  have  them  not,  bat  you 
have  your  good  iron  nails. — Has  that  hatter  my  good  hat  1 — He  has 
not  yours,  bat  his  own. — Have  I  my  good  shoes  1 — You  have  not 

B'urs ;  yon  have  his. — Who  has  mine  1 — Somebody  has  them.— 
as  any  body  two  letters?— The  brother  of  my  neighbour  has 
three. — Has  your  cook  two  sheep  (plur.  ©chafe)  1 — He  hss  four. — 
Has  he  six  good  chickens  1 — He  has  three  good  and  seven  bad. — 
Has  the  merchant  good  wine  1 — He  has  some. — Has  the  tailor  good 
coats  1 — He  has  none. — Has  the  baker  good  bread ! — He  has  some. 
— What  has  the  carpenter  1 — He  has  good  nails. — What  has  your 
merchant? — He  has  good  pencils,  good  coffee,  good  honey,  and 
good  biscuits  (plur.  3nutfmc(0' — Who  has  good  iron  1 — My  good 
friend  has  some. — Am  I  right  or  wrong  1 — You  are  wrong.— Is  any 
body  sleepy  1 — The  shoemaker  is  sleepy  and  thirsty. — Is  he  tired  1 
—He  is  not  tired. — Has  your  servant  the  glasses  of  our  (unftrtt, 
see  the  next  Lesson)  friends  ! — He  has  not  those  of  your  friends, 
hut  those  of  his  great  merchants. — Has  he  my  wooden  chair  1 — He 
has  not  yours,  but  that  of  his  boy. — Are  you  thirsty  1 — I  am  not 
thirsty,  but  very  hnngry  (gtefwn  hunger). 


NINETEENTH  LESSON.— 5fMin?el,nte  Cation. 

How  much/     How  many  T  .  SBttoifll* 


How  many  hats  1 
How  many  knives  1 
How  much  bread  1 

flBumri  £(lte  ? 

aBicrnr!  gRcffer > 
aStttnct  ffireb  ? 

Only,  hut. 

Ettur. 

How  many  tables  have  you  1 
I  hare  only  two. 

How  many  knives  have  you 
I  have  but  one  good  one. 

SBireirt  Sifcfm  (jibm  ©if  ? 
3d)  fia&e  brrtn  tiiir  jwri.    (See 

Ohs.  Lesson  XVI.) 
ESiretri  sm«fl«  baton  Bit  T 
3d)  bait  ttur  (in  gutti. 

Eight, 

•*t| 
neun ; 

i«hn. 

■  Cardinal   number*   are   used   to   a-uwer  ths   queidon   ntcilrl, 


nlulrl,  how 


j  N.  nxM*  f&t  em.  mae  fur  rat. 
Redesignating  the  na-  I  A  mad  fit  mien.  idoU  f for  rat 
ture  or  kind  of  a  thing)  ?  j 


! 


10'fUt. 


What  table  have  yon  1 
I  ha  to  a  wooden  table.11 
What  tallies  haa  he  1 
He  has  stone  tables. 
What  book  has  your  friend  t 
He  has  a  pretty  book. 
What  paper  have  yonl 
I  have  some  fine  paper. 
What  sugar  has  be  » 
Ha  haa  some  good  sugar. 


©a*  flit  eiiwn  Sif*  hatien  ©it  ? 
,  3*  bote  nam  Whmun  Sif*. 
mai  flit  3i[dw  bit  n  7 
St  hat  (tanerne  Xififx. 
>Ba$  fBt  tin  Such  fiat  3ht  gwunti  J 
(St  bat  tin  bubftK*  fflud). 
SBafi  farc  qjacttc  baton  ©ic? 
3*  bafct  fdjBne*  ijiopitt. 
SffiaS  flit  3udt«  bat  « 1 
Gt  Ijjit  outfit  Sutter 


Oitr. 


[Nomv  unfer.  mtfer. 

J  Gen.  mifmS.  unfere&\ 

"%  Dat.  imferem.  itnferrat- 

I  Ace.  unferett.  utifcr. 

I     N.         G.  D.        A.' 

Oar  (plural).         <  unfere,  unferer,  luifernt,   raw 

(  fere. 

Oun  (singular  and  plural).  Xnt  (tn8)  mifl'rigc  ;  bit  unftrtgtn. 

06s.  When  a  consonant,  (,m>n  or  x,  stands  between 
two  e's,  one  of  them  is  omitted  to  avoid  too  soft  a  pronun- 
ciation (see  Lesson  XXI.,  Obs.  C),  except  when  this 
letter  is  necessary  to  the  termination  of  the  word  or 
the  indication  of  the  case.  Thus  we  frequently  say, 
MlijerfS,  unferm,  Unfre,  (Jure3,d  @urem,  (Jure,  dec,  instead  of 
imfere&V  unferem,  unfere,  (Sueree,  @uerem,  (Sucre,  &c. 


How  many  friends  haveyoul — I  have  two  good  friends. — Have 
yon  eight  gc  A  trunks  1 — I  have  nine. — Has  your  friend  ten  good 

■  The  pupils  will  take  care  not  to  answer  here  with  the  definite  article. 

*  The  indefinite  article  is  never  placed  before  collective  words,  such  as  : 
(kpkg  paper ;  SSBtin,  wine ;  gllftt,  sugar,  Ac. 

.  «»«.  your,  is  in  fiun  the  second  person  of  the  possessive  pronoun.  3btt" 
■agttaM person,  used  renerally  out  of  politeness, and  for  that  reason  written 
with  a  owtttl  letter.     (See  LsMoaa  n.  and  XT.l 


brooms  1 — He  has  only  (tee. — Has  he  two  g«d  ships ! — He  has 
only  one. — Hair  many  hammers  has  the  carpenter  1 — Ha  has  only 
four. — Hon  many  shoes  has  the  shoemaker  1 — He  has  ten. — Has 
the  young  man  ten  wood  books  1 — He  has  only  live. — Has  the 
painter  seven  good  umbrellas  1 — He  has  not  seven,  but  one. — How 
many  corks  (jptcpfcn  does  not  soften  in  the  plur.)  have  I ' — Yon 
nave  only  three. — Has  your  neighbour  oor  good  bread  !— He  hat 
not  ours,  but  that  of  his  brother. — Has  our  horse  any  hay  1— It  (fit ) 
has  some — Has  the  friend  of  our  tailor  good  buttons  ? — He  has 
some. — Has  he  gold  buttons  1 — He  has  no  gold  (buttons),  but  sil- 
ver (ones). — How  many  oxen  has  our  brother! — He  has  no  oxen. 
— How  many  coats  has  the  young  man  of  out  neighbours  (plur. 
9Iad)barn)  1 — The  yoong^  man  of  our  neighbours  has  only  one  good 
coat,  but  that  of  your  friends  has  three  of  them. — Has  he  our  good 
rams  f~ He  has  them.— Have  I  his? — You  have  not  his,  but  ours, 
— How  many  good  rams  have  1 1— You  have  nine 
22. 
Who  has  our  silver  candlesticks  1 — Our  merchant's  boy  naa 
them. — Has  he  our  large  birds  1 — He  has  not  ours,  but  those  of  the 

n  Irishman. — Has  the  Italian  great  eyes  (tot  Mitjje  takes  n  in 
lur.  and  is  not  softened)  1— He  has  great  eyes  and  great  feet, 
— Who  has  great  thread  stockings  1 — The  Spaniard  has  some. — 
Has  he  any  cheese  1 — He  has  none. — Has  he  corn  1— He  has  some. 
— What  kind  of  com  has  he ? — He  has  good  corn. — What  kind  ot 
rice  has  our  cook? — He  has  good  rice.— What  kind  of  pencils  has 
out  merchant  1 — He  has  good  pencils. — Has  our  baker  good  bread? 
— He  has  good  bread  and  good  wine. 
23. 
Who  is  thirsty  ? — Nobody  is  thirsty ;  but  the  friend  of  our 
neighboui  is  sleepy.— Who  has  our  iron  knives  ?— The  Scotch- 
man has  them.— Has  he  them  ?— He  has  them. — What  kind  of 
friends  have  you  1 — I  have  good  friends. — Is  the  friend  of  out 
Englishmen  right  > — He  is  neither  right  not  wrong. — Has  he  good 
little  birds,  and  good  little  sheep  (plur.  gSdwfe)  ?— He  has  neither 
birds  nor  sheep. — What  has  the  Italian? — He  has  nothing. — Has 
our  tailor's  boy  anything  beautiful  ? — He  has  nothing  beautiful,  but 
something  ugly. — What  has  he  ugly? — He  has  an  ugly  dog. — 
Has  he  an  ugly  horse  1 — He  haa  no  horse. — What  has  our  young 
friend  ? — He  has  nothing, — Has  he  a  good  book  ? — He  has  one.— 
Has  he  good  salt  ? — He  his  none. 


TWENTIETH  LESSON— Zoaxfotfit  tectum. 

Much,  many,  a  good  deal  of .         S8i  (  1 . 


Obi.  A.  When  viel  is  preceded  by  an  article,  pro- 
noun, or  preposition,  or  when  it  stands  alone  ana  ii 
used  substantively,  it  is  declined  like  an  adjective : 
otherwise  it  is  indeclinable. 

Have  yon  much  good  wine  1        «abcn  ©ie  ni.1  gut«  SBcin  7 

I  hare  a  rood  deal.  3*   t»b«   ocfftn   «d.     (See   Ok 

LttfcniXVL 
Have  yon  much  money  t  •  jbabrn  ©i*  Did  ®d0  ? 

I  have  a  good  deal.  3*  \X>bt  fcflrn  Diet 

Too  murk.  3  U  ■  0  i  C  L 

Von  have  too  much  wine.  ©it  tjabta  m  Bid  Skin. 


We  hare  little  or  not  much  money.  Sffiir  bafc  til  iridjt  mri  ©db.    ' 

Enough.  ®  (  r  n  9. 

Enough  money.  (?rft  genug. 

Knirea  enough.  9X(fffr  gcnitg. 

O&s.  jB.     ©enitg  is  never  put  before  the  substantive. 

Little-  tBcttig. 

Obs.  C.  Our  remark  on  t)fa  applies  equally  to  toeaig. 
But  these  two  words  are  declined,  when  they  relate  to 
several  distinct  things,  or  anything  that  may  be  conn- 
ted,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

But  little,  only  a  little  (not  mitch).  91 U  r   axntg  (tlitht  Bid). 
Have  yon  enough  wine  7  $afcn  Etc  Skin  genug  ? 

1  have  only  a  little,  but  enough.  3*  h«&(  Mfrn  nut  nwnig,  ober  aci 
11113.    (See  OJj.  Lesson  XVI.) 

A  MO*.  Sin  » ( n  t  g. 

K  little  wine.  Sin  nviiig  SBcin. 

4  little  salt.  Sin  awing  ®alj. 

Courage.  bet  5Rut(). 

Sit  bafen  ntdjt  wri  smth. 
SBir.  tjaten  teraig  gwunbe. 

Of  .htm  (relutive  t<i  parsons).  3rjt*t  (gen.  of  the  personal 


I.) 


lersonaLpro- 


39 

&aUn  ©it  eitl  Sreunt*  7 
2Bir  baixn  ifjrtr  nut  wftrigt  (Sm 
Oii.  C.  above). 
You  have_but  little  money.  Sit  babtn  tlid)t  met  Stlb. 

Has  the  foreigner  much  monej  '  .fiat  bf  r  Jtemtt  Diet  ®([b  7 
He  has  but  little.  ©r  bat  b«ffen  nut  tumig. 

exzhcisks.-  34. 
Haveyou  much  coffee,! — I  hare  only  a  little. — Has  your  friend 
much  water  1 — He  has  a  great  deal. — Has  the  foreigner  much 
eoml — He  has  not  much. — What  has  the  American  1 — He  has 
much  sugar.' — What  has  the  Russian  t— He  has  much  salt. — Have 
we  much  rice  ! — We  have  but  little. — What  have  we  7 — We  have 
much  wine,  much  water  and  many  friends. — Have  we  much  gold  ! 
— We  have  only  a  little,  but  enough.— Have  you  many  boys! — ■ 
We  have  only  a  few. — Has  our  neighbour  much  hay ! — He  has 
enough. — Has  the  Dutchman  much  cheese  J-^-He  has  a  great  deal. 
— Has  this  man  courage? — He, has  none. — Has  that  foreigner 
money  1 — He  has  not  a  great  deal,  bul  enough. — Has  the  painter's 
boy  candles  (plur.  £id)te)  ! — He  has  some. 


Have  we  good  letters? — We  have  some. — We  have  none. — 
.  Has  the  joiner  good  bread  1 — He  has  some. — He  has  none. — Has 
he  good  honey  ! — He  has  none. — Has  the  Englishman  a  good 
horse '!— He  has  one. — What  have  we  1 — We  have  good  horses. — 
Who  has  a  beautiful  house  ! — The  German  has  one. — Has  (he  Ita- 
lian many  pretty  looking-glasses  1 — He  has  a  great  many ;  but  he 
has  only  a  little  corn. — Has  my  good  neighbour  the  same  horse 
which  you  have  ! — He  has  not  the  same  horse,  but  the  same  car- 
riage.—lias  the  Turk  the  same  ships  that  we  have  1 — He  has  not 
the  same,  he  has  those  of  the  Russians. 

36. 
How  many  servants  have  wa  1 — We  have  only  one,  but  our  bro- 
liiere  have  three  of  them. — What  knives  have  yon ! — We  have 
iron  knives. — What  bag  has  the  peasant  I — He  has  a  thread  bag. 
— Has  the  young  man  our  long  (ott{i)  letters  ! — He  has  them  not. 
—Who  has  oar  pretty  notes  1— The  father  (btt  SSattv)  of  the  sailor 
has  them. — Has  the  carpenter  Lis  nails ! — The  carpenter  has  his 
Iron  nails,  and  the  hatmaker  his  paper  hats. — Has  the  painter  beau- 
tiful gardens  ! — He  has  tome,  but  his  brother  has  none. — Hav 


i  ? — We  have  only  a  few. — Have  you  enough  v> 
—  we  nave  enough  of  it. — Has  anybody  my  brooms! — No 

has  them. — Has  the  friend  of  your  hatmaker  our  combs  or  yours  1 


—He  has  neither  yours  nor  ours;  he  has  his. — Has  your  boy  my 
note  or  yours  1 — He  has  that  of  his  brother. — Have  you  my  stick ! 
—I  have  not  yours,  but  that  of  the  merchant. — Have  you  my 
gloves  (plur.  ^antfthuht)  1—1  have  not  yours,  bat  those  of  my 
rood  neighbour. 


TWENTY-FIRST  LESSON.— Gin  tmb  ^nottftgetc 

tatian. 


The  pepper, 
the  meat, 

the  vinegar, 
the  beer, 

ore  9)feff« ;                 " 
bos  gleifd)  -, 

to*  SBitt. 

A  few  books. 

N.  etn%e    (etlitfje)    £Bud)er. 
G.  eintget  (rtridjer)  Siitfcr. 
D.  emuen  (rtKdjnt)   ©udjern 
A.  einfee    (etlicfje)    ©udwr. 

Afiw. 
Hare  you  a  few  book*  t 
t  hare  a  few. 
He  has  a  few. 
I  have  only  a  few  knives. 
You  have  only  a  few. 

Cinigt,  CtttoV. 
Joaten  Cit  tiiiiqe  »iid)«? 
3*  hobe  tinlgt. 
*«c  hat  (Uidjc. 
3ch  habt  nut  rinige  ratfltt. 
€ic  hofren  nut  (into/. 

The  florin, 

tct  Oultcn  (is  not  softened  in  th« 
plm-.)i 

ttt  flrtujcr. 

Xnhct  (is  declined  like  an  ad- 
jective). 

the  kreutwr  (a  coin), 

Other. 

'  N.  ber  anbere.  ba*  anbere. 

iG.  beg  onbern.  be£  artbern. 

D.  beni  anbern.  bent  anbern. 

A.  ben  anbern.  bag  anbere. 


Another, 
another  horse 
other  horses, 


N.  bie  anbern.    D.  ben  anbern. 

G.  ber  anbern.   A.  bit  anbern. 

(See  Obi.  Lesson  XIX.) 

(in  Knbcrrt ; 
tin  onbftrt  ^Jftrb ; 
anhttc  gjfette. 


(  Mate,  teinen  anbern. 
)  Neut.  fcin  anberrt. 


'  lfa  others 

Jteint  antrre  (See  Lesson   XVIII 
Obs,  B. 

I  hare  no  other  bone. 

34  fy&t  fan  ante  res  $ferb. 

I  haveao  other. 

Have  you  other  horses  1 

34  ^att  [tin  anbete*. 
fiottn  Sit  antere  gjfertt  1 
34  fiabc  ntiteve. 
3e>  false  ftint  ante  re. 

I  have  some  others. 
I  hare  no  others. 

The  shirt, 
the  head, 

ba£  £emt  (plnr.  en) ; 

toS  JBttn  (plur.  e) ; 

tre  Sepf  i 

ter  Mtm  (is  not  softened  i 

vat  &erj  ;■ 

bft^OJCnot  (is  not  softened 

in   me 

thelieart, 
the  month, 

in  the 

the  work, 

the  volume. 

plnr.) ; 
hat  BBert  (plur.  t)  ; 
ter  Bonb ; 

the  crown  (money), 

bet  Shale!  (is  not  softened 
plnr.). 

in  the 

What  day  of  the  month  t 

bet  (ta«)  wieoWIfte! 

06s.  Ordinal  numbers  are  used  in  replying  to  the 
question  ber  or  bat  tttftndfie  ?  what  day  of  the  month  ? 
These  numbers  are  declined  like  adjectives.  They  are 
formed  of  the  cardinal  numbers  by  adding  t  as  far  as 
twenty,  and  ft  from  twenty  to  the  last,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  erft,  first,  and  britt,  third,  which  are  irregular. 
Ex. 

The  first, 

the  second, 

the  third, 

the  fourth, 

the  fifth, 

the  sixth, 

the  seven tli, 

the  eighth, 

the  ninth, 

the  tenth, 

the  eleventh, 

the  twentieth, 

the  twenty-first,  &c 

■  fttlgnj, the  heart,  taken  cnl  in  the  genitive  and  ttt  In  the  dative  oh 
erognlar;  in  the  plund  it  lakes  <n  in  all  the  cases. 

1  Henceforth  the  learners  should  write  the  date  before  their  task.  Ex.  Eon" 
•on,  tut  trftcn  aRfli,  tin  tanftnb  niijt  hutiKtt  wtt  atht  iinD  tretfia,  London,  let 


b«  o 

r  ta*  erftt; 

bet 

jroeite  -, 

btt 

britte ; 

btt 

Bterte ; 

bet 

fttnftt ; 

bet 

fc4Ste  ; 

ter 

fiebtntt ; 

ttr 

orfjtc ', 

ttt 

ncutitt ; 

ter 

jehntt ; 

ter 

rifte  -, 

tin  uttb  fmaiftfit, k> 


id  ^  Google 


Hmve  yon  the  first  or   second  .pabtn  &t  fcaf  aftt  otxr  ha*  jatta 

book!  SBudj? 

1  have  the  third.  3*  Mw  bos  Dcitlt. 

Which  volume  have  you  ?  BDf(d)«t  95an6  hnbm  ©t(  I 

I  have  the  fifth.  3d)  babe  ten  funftcn. 


I  have  only  a  few. — Has  the  friend  of  the  great  painter 
many  looking-glasses  ! — He  has  only  a  few. — Have  you  a  few 
florins! — 1  have  a  few. — How  many  florins  hare  yonl — I  have 
ten. — How  many  kreutzere  has  your  servant  1 — He  has  not  many, 
he  has  only  two. — Have  the  men  the  beautiful  glasses  of  the  Ita- 
lians ! — The  man  hare  them  not,  but  we  hare  them. — What  hare 
we  1 — We  hare  much  mohey. — Have  you  the  carriage  of  the 
Dutchman  or  that  of  the  German  1 — 1  have  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other. — Has  the  peasant's  boy  the  fine  or  the  ugly  letter  ! — He  has 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — Has  he  the  gloves  of  the  merchant 
or  those  of  his  brother! — He  has  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — 
Which  gloves  has  he? — He  has  his  own. — Hare  we  the  horses  of 
the  English  or  tbose  of  the  Germans! — We  have  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other. — Hare  we  the  umbrellas  of  the  Spaniards ! — We 
hare  them  not;  the  Americans  hare  them. — Hare  you  much  pep* 
per  !— I  hare  only  a  little,  bat  enough. — Hare  you  much  vinegar  1 
—I  bare  only  a  little. — Have  the  Russians  much  meat  1  -The 
Russians  have  a  great  deal,  but  the  Turks  hare  only  a  little.— 
Hare  yon  no  other  pepper  V— I  hare  no  other. — Have  I  no  other 
beer ! — You  have  no  other. — Hare  we  no  other  good  friends  1— 
We  hare  no  others. — Has  the  Bailor  many  shirts  ! — Ho  has  not 
many ;  he  has  only  two. — Hare  you  a  wooden  leg ! — I  have  not  a 
(fctn)  wooden  leg,  hut  a  good  heart. — Has  this  man  a  good  head! 
—He  has  a  goodnead  and  a  good  heart. — How  many  arms  has  that 
boy  1 — He  has  only  one ;  the  other  ia  of  wood  (Mn  4>ofj). — What 
kind  of  head  has  your  boy  1 — He  has  a  good  head. 


Which  volume  hare  you. ! — I  hare  the  first. — Hare  yon  the  se- 
cond volume  of  my  work! — I  bare  it. — Have  you  the  third  or  the 
fourth  book  ? — I  hare  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — Have  we  the 
fifth  or  sixth  volume  ? — We  hare  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — 
Which  volumes  hare  we! — W.  have  the  seventh. — What  day 
[Den  nrt«w(|t«i)  of  the  month  is  it  (baton  toir)  ? — It  is  (9Bit  habrn) 
the  eighth. — Is  it  not  (fiattn  roir  wit)  the  eleventh  1 — No,  Sir,  it  is 
the  tenth. — Have  the  Spaniards  many  crowns  1 — The  Spaniards 
bare  only  s  few ;  but  the  English  hare  a  great  many. — Who  has 
onr  crowns ! — The  French  hare  th  in. — Has  the  youth  much  head ! 
—He  has  not  much  head,  bat  iiw  *  courage. — How  many  arms 
has  the  man! — He  haa  two. 


id  by  Google 


Have  you  the  crowna  of  the  French  or  those  of  the  Kngtisli  T— 
I  hare  neither  those  of  the  French  not  those  of  the  English,  but 
those  of  the  Americans. — Has  the  Gorman  a  few  kreutxers  \— He 
has  a  few. — Has  he  a  few  florins  ? — He  has  sis  of  them. — Have  yon 
another  stick' — I  have  snother. — What  other  stick  have  youl — 
I  have  another  iron  stick. — Have  yon  a  few  gold  candlesticks  I— 
We  have  a  few. — Have  these  men  vinegar! — These  men  have 
»one,  bnt  their  friends  have  some. — Have  our  boys  candles  1— 
Our  boys  have  none,  "but  the  friends  of  our  boys  have  some. — Have 
yon  some  other  bags  1 — I  have  no  others. — Have  you  any  other 
cheeses !— I  have  some  others. — Have  yon  other  meat  I— I  hare 
no  other.    (See  note  f ,  Lesson  II. V 


rWENTY-SECOND  LESSON.  — gmei  «nh  Tman&jBU 
Section. 


The  tome  (volume),  ter  Khtil. 


Both. 
I  have  both.  3d)  babe  hit*. 


Obs.  The  singular  of  ft  e  i  6  e  is  used  only  in  the  no- 
minative and  accusative  neuter.  The  plural  bribe  is 
employed  when  two  substantives  express  the  same 
thing,  and  the  singular  neuter  E>  e  i  b  1 e> ,  when  they  ex- 
press two  different  things :  as, 


I  have  both. 

3*  bate  fcibti. 

Witt,  yet,  some  or  any  more. 

ffl«a% 

Some  more  wine. 
Some  more  money- 
Some  more  buttons. 

Sited)  fffieirt. 
9Io*®rib. 
SHtd)  JtnSpff. 

Have  you  any  more  wine  1 1 

■pflim  &t  nod)  HBtin  ? 

■  We  have  hitherto  intentionally,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  this  iTeltaa, 
refrained  from  apeaking  of  feminine  norma.  They  will  be  touched  upon  here 
Sato.     (See  Lean LXXVnL) 


id  by  Google 


I  bare  some  mi 
Hm  he  any  m< 
He  has  soma  n 

Yon  have  somt 


3d)  ^flbt  nod)  mrtdjffl. 
£at  re  Bid)  SBrob  ? 
6r  fiat  nod)  nxhbrt. 
fMbt  id)  ncd>  Saibtt  ? 
Sic  Ijabtu  ncd)  wcltbt. 


jVof  any  more,  no  mare-     Jt  1 1  n 


Hare  yon  any  more  vinegar  1 

Has  he  an;  more  bread  1 
He  has  no  more. 
[  hare  no  more  dog*. 
I  hare  no  mote. 

Not  much  more. 
Hare  yon  much  mote  wine  t 
I  hare  not  much  more. 
Have  yon  many  more  books  I 
[  have  not  many  more. 

One  more  book. 
One  more  good  book 
A  few  books  more. 

Have  we  a  few  hats  more  1 

We  have  a  few  more. 

Has  he  a  few  good  knives  m 

He  has  a  few  more. 


3d)  hoe*  ft  inert  SBrin  mtbt 

jMbra  ©i<  nod)  fiffig  ? 

3d>  hast  Uintn  mcijr. 

.£>«  re  ncd)  SBtob  ! 

(ft  bar  ErinS  mebr. 

3d)  babe  [cine  £unkt  mcijr. 

3d)  tjabt  Eciiif  mtht. 


9tid)t 


<  t*1  mthr. 


£ot>cii  €tt  ncd)  »irf  aBtin  1 
3d)  bafie  otflcn  ntdjt  wd  mtor. 
£nbtn  ©it  nod)  Did  S3ud)re  1 
3d)  babe  term  nidjt  riil  nithr. 

SHcd)  tin  Sad). 
SB«J>  tin  gutcs  fflud). 
9tod)  tinigt  SSudjer. 
SoL'f n  roir  nod)  einigc  ^2t(  ? 
HBit  hafct  n  ncd)  cinigr.  » 

:  t  £at  tr  nod)  tiniqt  guttajceffrr?  >  (See 

Lesson  XVIII.  OS*.  B.) 
Si  bar    ncd)    (inigt.    (See    Obt 

Lesson  XVI.) 


b  yon        _ 

How  many  tomes  has  this  work! — It  has  three. — Hare  yon  my 
work,  or  that  of  my  brother  1 — I  hare  both  (bribe). — Has  the  for 
signer  my  comb  or  my  knife  1 — He  has  both  (bciteS). — Hare  yon 
our  bread  or  our  cheese  T— I  hare  both. — Hare  yon  my  glass  or 
that  of  my  friend  1- — 1  hare  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — Hare 
we  any  more  hay  1 — We  hare  some  more. — Has  our  merchant  any 
more  pepper ! — He  has  some  more. — Has  he  any  more  candies  1 — 
He  has  some  more. — Hare  you  any  more  coffee  7 — We  have  no 
more  coffee;  but  we  hare  some  more  vinegar. — Has  the  German 
any  more  water ! — He  has  no  more  water ;  bat  he  has  some  mors 
meat. — Have  we  any  more  gold  ribbons  1— We  hare  no  u 
(Lesson  XVIII.  Ob*.  B.)  ribbons  ;  but  we  hare  some  mc 
(ribbons). — Has  our  friend  tny  mora  sugar  t — He  has  no 
Hare  I  any  more  beer? — You  have  no  more. — Has  your  young 
man  any  more  friends  1 — He  has  no  mora. 


ribs 
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ai. 

Hm  your  brother  one  more  horse  1 — He  has  ine  more. — Hat* 
fou  one  more  1 — I  have  one  more. — Has  the  peasant  one  more  ox  t 
—He  has  one  more. — Have  you  a  fen-  more  gardens  1— We  have 
*  few  more. — What  have  you  morel — We  have  a  few  good  ships 
(plur.  ©tbiffO  and  a  few  good  sailors  more. — Has  our  brother  a  few 
more  friends  1 — He  has  a  few  more.—  Have  I  a  little  more  money  1 
■—You  have  a  little  more. — Have  you  any  more  courage  1 — I  have 
nc  more. — Have  you  much  more  money  \ — I  have  much  more,  bat 
my  brother  has  no  more. — Has  he  enough  salt! — He  has  not 
enough. — Have  we  buttons  enough  1 — We  nave  not  enough, — Has 
the  good  son  of  your  good  tailor  buttons  enough  1 — He  has  not 

MMflgfc, 


TWENTY-THIRD  LESSON.— IDm  nttb  jroart^igste 
fettion. 


The  father 
the  son, 
the  child, 
the  captain, 
the  tea, 
the  cake, 


SBerfdjiebene  (is  declined  like 
an  adjective,  and  hardly  ever 
used  in  the  singular.)  (See 
Lesson  XVItt,  06s.  B.) 


N.  twrfctyebene.    D.  oerfcfjicbeneii. 
,G.  Wrja>iebener.  A.  wrftfjiebetie. 

bet  SBatet ; 
ttr  ®efm ; 
Das  jttnb  ; 

b«  ftauptniann  (plur   $nupU«ute)  ; 
bet  3i)« ; 

bet  Aud)Cn  (is  not  softened  In  the 
plur.). 


Several  children. 
At  much,  a*  many. 


fSctfcbtcbtnt  flinbev. 


Km  much  bread  as  wine. 

Km  many  men  as  children. 

Hare  you  as  ranch  gold  as  el  -  $aucrt  6ie  fo  Bid  Oolb  roi<  ©Uba:  t 
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1  have  as  much  of  this  as  of  3d)  ha&e-  |b  oUI  Mn  Ktfmt  nit  Mr 

that.  jtnttft* 

Have  y  m  as  man;  hats  as  coats  1  .pobra  ©ic  fe  Diet  £Qtc  wit  3t 6<f(  7 
I  hare  as  many  of  these  as  of  34  babe  fo  »i([  son  citjtn  mk  van 

those.  jetton. 

As  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  ©o  oi(I  ten  ton  (iiton  n>ii  wn  ten 

other.  anbtrn. 

Oft*.  A.     When  ein  is  used  as  an  indefinite  numer- 
al adjective,  it  is  declined  like  other  adjectives. 

Quite  (or  just)  at  miich.       fibtn  fe  Diet. 

I  have  quite  as  much  of  this  as  3d)  t>aU  twit  ft  ciel  Mit  bitjem  tvtl 

of  that.  vcm  jentm. 

Ths  enemy,  btr  gtinb  ; 

the  finger,  bet  Jitigov  ; 

the  boot,  bet  ©Ittfri. 

More.  SXtfcl  (comparative  adverts 

More  bread.  .  9Rorjc  Stub. 

More  men,  fflcfjt  Manner. 

Than.  XU. 

Ofa.  B.     2I1S  answers  to  (Aan  in  English,  as  re  ( r 
answers  to  as. 

More  breAd  than  wine. 
More  men  than  children. 
More  of  this  than  of  that. 
More  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. 


More  of  these  than  of  those. 
[  have  more  of  your  sugar  thai 


9B«ht  Mn  bttftm  ati  son  intent. 
BSerjr  Mn  torn  cinnt  als  Mn  ban 

anbtrn* 
SDtehr  Mn  tiofon  ale  Mn  inten. 
3A  babe  ntehr  Mn  3&«m  Sutler  all 

Mn  bent  nteinigen. 
SB  e  n  t  g  1 1  (comparative  of  nwnioj 
aEonigor  aRoffor  alt  HBein. 


Less  than  I. 

—  than  he. 

—  than  you.        , 

aBtntgtr  at*  itb. 

—  otter. 

—  all  ©it. 

Thty. 
Than  they. 

©it. 
His  (ft. 

As  much  as  yon. 
As  much  as  he. 
As  much  as  they. 

©o  aid  nit  ©it. 

©e  met  mit  or. 
©*  Did  toic  fit. 

When  colkctive  or  plural  nouni.u:  SBctn,  wine 
to  be  represented  by  the  pronouns,  t  i  t  f « I  and  f  < 
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son  XVI.)  several — Have  you  as  much  coffee  as  honey  ? — 1  hart 
as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Has  he  as  much  tea  as  beer  1 
— He  has  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Has  this  man  as 
many  friends  as  enemies  ! — He  has  aa  many  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other. — Has  the  son  of  your  friend  as  many  coats  as  shirts  ? — He 
has  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Have  we  as  many  boots  . 
as  shoes  ? — We  have  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 


Has  your  father  as  much  cold  as  silver  1— He  has  more  of  the 
latter  than  of  the  former. — Has  he  as  much  tea  aa  coffee  1 — He 
aas  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Has  the  captain  as  ma- 
ny Bailors  as  ships  > — He  has  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other.— 
Have  you  as  many  rams  as  I' — I  have  just  as  many. — Has  the 
foreigner  as  much  courage  aa  we  1 — He  has  quite  as  much. — Have 
we  as  much  good  aa  baa  paper? — We  have  as  much  of  the  ons  as 
of  the  other. — Have  we  as  much  cheese  as  bread  1 — We  have  more 
of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Has  your  son  as  many  cakes  as 
books  1 — He  has  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former j  more  of 
die  one  than  of  the  other. 

34. 

How  many  children  have  you  1 — 1  have  only  one,  but  my  bro- 
ther has  more  than  I j  he  has  five. — Has  your  son  as  much  head  as 
mine  1 — He  has  less  head  than  yonie,  but  he  has  more  courage. — 
My  children  have  more  courage  than  youre. — Have  I  as  much 
money  as  you  1 — Yon  have  less  than  I. — Have  you  as  many  books 
aa  1 1-1  have  leas  than  you. — Have  1  aa  many  enemies  as  your 
father  1 — You  have  fewer  than  he. — Have  the  Americana  more 
children  than  we  T — They  have  fewer  than  we. — Have  we  as  many 
ships  as  the  English  1 — We  have  less  than  they. — Have  we  fewer 
knives  than  the  i-Jiildren  of  oar  friends  1 — We  have  fewer  than 
they. 


Who  has  fewer  friends  than  we  1 — Nobody  haa  fewer. — Have 


fewer  of  mine  than  of  yours. — Has  the  Spaniard  as  much  of  your 
money  as  of  his  own!- — He  has  less  of  his  own  than  of  ours.— 
Has  your  baker  less  bread  than  money? — He  has  less  of  the  latter 
than  of  the  former- — Has  onr  merchant  fewer  dogs  than  horses  1— 
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lie  has  fewer  or  the  latter  than  of  the  former;  he  has  fewer  of  the 
one  than  of  the  other. — He  has  fewer  horses  than  we,  and  we 
have  leas  bread  than  he. — Have  our  neighbours  ae  many  carriage* 
as  we  T — We  have  fewer  than  they. — We  have  less  com  and  less 
meat  than  they. — We  have  bnt  little  com,  but  meat  enough. 


TWENTY-FOURTH  LESSON". —bin:  Oit&  puattngBle 
fettion. 

OF    THE    IHFUnTIVE. 

All  German  verbs  form  their  infinitive  in  en.  This 
termination  in  verbs,  the  root  of  which  ends  in  t  i  or  e  r,* 
is  contracted  by  throwing  out  the  letter  c,  as  fmibew, 
to  prevent;  famineut,  to  collect,  &c.  The  verbs  marked 
with  an  asterisk  {*)  are  irregular. 
A  wish,  a  mind,  a  desire,       B  tl  ft  ; 


Obs.  The  prepositic  j  u ,  to,  always  stands  before 
the  infinitive.  In  com;  and  verbs  it  is  placed  between 
the  separable  particl  and  the  infinitive,  as  will  be 
exemplified  in  future  lessons. 

To  work.  XtfKttCll. 

Totpeak.  ©prtthtn*,  rtbtn." 

Have  you  a  mind  to  work  t  #a&en  &t  Cuft  ju  ur&tiftn  ? 

1  have  a  mind  to  work.  3d)  fyibt  Euft  JU  flrixitctt. 

He  has  not  the  courage  to  speak.  Sr  hot  ben  9J?tirf>  nicht,  ju  fprtebnt. 

To  cut.  ©  d)  n  c  i  b  t  n*. 

To  cut  them,      fit  fdjneibm*. 

■  By  the  root  we  nndenrtand  that  part  of  a  verb  which  precede*  the  tenni- 
astion  (I  of  the  infinitive;  e.  g.  in  the  verb  loifrt,  to  pniK,  I  *{  I*  the  root. 

b  The  two  rabelantivea  vuft  and  3(ti  are  feminine.  If  ihey  are  required 
in  *  negative  lenae,  feint  Euft,  and  mitt  3tit  must  be  used.  Ei.  3*  bail 
hint  8uft|u  ftrtdjtn,  Ihave  no  mind  to  ■peak:  tc bat  uidjt  Stit^M atteitm, 
be  hu  no  time  to  work. 

"  Snndjtlt  ii  derived  from  He  Sptodjf,  the  language,  and  nigniflei  to  pro- 
to  or  emit  ■oundi  in  a  physical  manner ;  t  tbtn  mean*  to  eipreaf  idea*  by 

ordi,  from  bit  Riot,  tb*  diacoone. 
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IMasc.    wefdjen,  beffen, 
boson 
Neut.    iwMWS,  beflim, 
baton 
rwldje,    beren,    baowi    fdjaefc 
bm. 

Has  he  tima  to  cut  trees  1 

Tobuy.  Saufen. 

To  bay  bomb  more.  9j«f)  tauftn. 

Tobuyon..  j£    T    I    »■*«■ 

To  buy  two.  3iwi  fauftn. 

To  buy  two  more.  SHcd)  jroci  (anfni. 

[0="  The  infinitive  is  always  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  phrase  whether  preceded  by  jk  or  not 
Have  you  a  mind  to  buy  one  #al)fn  ©k  Euft  nod)  ein  9)fert  ju 

more  horse  1  fnufvn  7 

I  have  a  mind  to  buy  one  more     3d)  M''  Pull  nccfi  (In!  ju  laufctu 
Have  you  a  mind  to  buy  some  -&abcn  Sic  Eu)l  Siitcbcr  ju  faufenl 

I  have  a  mind  to  buy  some,  but  3d)  bait  2<iU  nxlfht  ju  tauftn, 
1  have  no  time.  aba  id)  babt  ntdjt  3;it. 

Has  he  time  to  work  1  fiat  cr  3cit  ;ii  atkiten? 

He  has  time,  but  no  mind  to  (£r  l;ot  3cit,  ah'C  E(int  fiu|t  ju  aw 
work.  bdtto. 


.  36. 

Have  you  still  a  mind  to  buy  the  house  of  my  friend  T — I  have 
■till  a  mind  to  buy  it,  but  I  have  no  more  money. — Have  you  time 
to  work  1 — I  have  time,  but  no  mind  to  work. — Has  he  time  to  out 

tome  sticks  1 — He  has  time  to  cnt  some Have  you  a  mind  to  out 

some  bread  1 —  I  bove  a  mind  to  nut  some,  but  I  have  no  knife. — 
Ifav«  you  time  to  cut  some  cheese  ? — 1  have  time  to  cut  some. — 
[las  he  a  desire  a  cut  the  tree  1 — He  has  a  desire  to  cut  it,  but  he 
una  no  time. — Has  he  time  to  cut  the  cloth  1 — He  baa  time  to  cut  it. 
—  Have  1  time  to  cut  the  trees  ? — You  have  time  to  cut  them. — 
Has  the  painter  a  mind  to  buy  a  horse  1 — He  has  a  mind  to  buy 
two. — Has  your  captain  of  the  navy  f  Sdnffstttpit&t)  time  to  speak  1 
—He  has  time,  but  no  desire  to  speak. 
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37. 
Have  y«i  a  mind  to  buy  a  .arriage  7 — 1  have  a  rnrad  to  bo?  »ne 
—Have  I  a  mind  to  buy  a  house  1 — You  hare  a  mind  to  buj  one, 
— Has  your  brother  a  mind  to  buy  a  great  ox  1 — He  has  a  m  ad  to 
buy  a  little  one. — We  have  a  mind  to  buy  little  oxen. — How  .nany 
-  horses  have  you  a  mind  to  buy  1 — I  have  a  mind  to  buy  four.-  -Has 
any  one  a  mind  to  buy  a  broom?- — This  man  has  a  mind  to  bay 
one. — What  has  that  man  a  mind  to  buy  1 — He  has  a  mind  to 
buy  a  beautiful  carriage,  three  beautiful  horses,  good  tea,  and  good 


Have  you  a  desire  to  speak  1 — I  hate  a  desire,  but  no  time  to 
speak. — Have  you  the  courage  to  cut  your  arm  1 — 1  have  not  the 
courage  to  cut  it. — Am  I  right  in  speaking  (ju  fprcrficn)  > — Yon  are 
not  wrong  in  speaking,  but  you  are  wrong  in  cutting  (m  fd)nci6eil) 
my  trees. — Has  the  son  of  your  friend  a  desire  to  bay  one  more 
bird! — He  lias  a  desirn  to  buy  one  morel — Hare  you  a  mind  to 
buy  one  more  beautiful  coat  1 — I  have  a  mind  to  buy  one  more. — 
Have  we  a  mind  to  buy  a  few  more  horses  1 — We  have  a  mind  to 
buy  a  few  more,  but  we  have  no  more  money.     (See  Lesson  XXII.) 


What  have  you  a  mind  to  buy  1 — We  have  a  mind  to  buy  some- 
thing good,  and  our  neighbours  have  a  mind  to  boy  something  beau- 
tiful.— Have  their  children  a  desire  to  buy  any  birds  t — Their 
children  have  no  desire  to  buy  any. — Have  you  the  courage  to  buy 
the  trunk  of  the  captain  ? — I  have  a  desire  to  buy  it,  but  I  have  no 
more  money — Who  has  a  mind  to  buy  my  beautiful  dogl — Nobo- 
dy haa  a  mind  to  buy  it. — Have  you  a  mind  to  bny  my  beautiful 
birds,  or  those  of  the  Frenchman  T — I  have  a  mind  to  buy  those  ol 

the  Frenchman Which  book  hap  he  a  mind  to  buy  7 — -He  has  a 

mind  to  buy  that  which  you  have,  that  which  yonr  son  has,  and 
that  which  mine  has. — Have  you  two  horses  J — I  have  only  one, 
but  I  have  a  wish  to  buy  one  more. 


TWENTY-FIFTH    LESSON.  —  £&itf  nntt   rmawfaaU 
faction. 

OF  COMPOUND   VERBS. 

There  are  in  German  two  kinds  of  compound  verbs  ■ 
one  kind  consists  of  a  simple  verb  and  a  particle 
which  is  inseparable  from  it ;  the  other  cf  a  simple 
verb  and  a  particle  which  can  be  separated,  either  to 
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give  place  to  the  syllable  g  e  of  the  participle  past,  or 
to  j  11/  or  to  be  itself  placed  after  the  verb  or  even  at 
the  end  of  the  phrase.  We  shall  distinguish  the  separ- 
able verbs  by  placing  j  u  between  the  verb  and  the 
particle.1     Examples : 

To  break.  3ct&reoVn*. 

To  keep  (10  take  care).  Ttufbnuabtcn  (nufjutflwfjrcn). 
To  pick  up.  Mufbeben  *  (aufju&tbtn). 

To  mend.  ttusbeffcrR  (auSjubtflait). 

To  make  a  fire.  gcuci  anniadjcn  (pnjuuwdfn'). 

Has  the  tailor  time  to  mend  my  £at  tit  ©ebnetber  3ctt  mrintn  Med 

coat  I  urtjnfoflctn  1 

He  has  time  to  mend  it  fir  bat  3cit  ibn  iui£jubc!Tct-n.b 

To  wash.  SBafAcn  *. 

C  SBrennen  *.* 
To  burn,  <  SJcrtwimcn  (to  destroy  by  bnra- 

(     ing). 
To  seek,  to  look  for.       Stadjcil  (governs  the  accusative). 
To  warm.  SffiJrmelt. 

To  make.  SDJadjen  fphysically). 

To  do.  Sljun  *  (morally"). 

Han  the  shoemaker  time  to  make  £ot  bcr  SdjuIjnintDtt  3rit.ineiiit  ©tin 

my  boots  1  fet  ;n  mocben  1 

He  has  time  to  make  them.  (St  hat  3cir  fit  p  madjcR. 

To  be  wining,  to  wish.       2B 1 1 1  ( tl «. 

Will  yon  t  ) 

Are  you  willing  1  >S!BelIen  0te  1 

Do  you  wish  1  j 
[  will,  I  am  willing,  I  wish.         3*  wiH. 

Will  he  1  is  he  willing  1  does  \  gr.-~     . 

he  wish  1  >  JBiutef 


h placed  oi_  .__ .     _ , _    ..    ,     _.    ._ 

separable  on  the  particle  itself. 

■  These  eiamples  show  how  the  separable  particle  gives  way  in  the  infini- 
tive lo.(tl. 

'  The  verb  bit  nit  (it  (as  well  as  its  compounds,  wrtrmneit,  ice..)  is  regu- 
lar whan  used  in  an  ncliveor  transitive,  but  irregular  when  in  a  neuter  or  in. 
transitive  sense.  We  denote  such  verba  by  the  following  abbreviations :  v. 
ac  and  neut.  irreg. 

J  The  verb  ma  [be  tl  always  relates  to  a  determinate  action,  and  is  em- 
ployed nearly  as  the  English  verb  to  mofe,in  ibe  sense  of  producing  anything; 
the  verb  Ibati*  on  the  contrary  alH  Ays,  like  the  English  verb  to  do,  relates  to 
an  indeterminate  action,  as  :  (if in  Jtleib  man)tn,  to  make  a  coat ;  fiiurr  im> 
Jen,  to  make  a  fire;  tiutn  ©tf.illtn  Hjun,  to  do  a  favour;  fttiti  Srijulfciflfcit 
Ibnti.  to  do  one's  duty. 
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Hemll.heiswilling.hewish-   t^  ttin. 

W»tah"'™"*  "i"ln8'W"  |«i<~«». 

Yo„    will,  y.«  •»  .rifling,  7^.  ^ 

you  wish.  3 

They  will    they  are  willing,  ?eicfl)dkn. 

they  wish.  3 

Ofta.  A.  The  particle  j  it  does  not  precede  the  in 
finitive  added  to  the  verb  n>0  Hen,  to  be  willing.     Ex, 

Do  you  wish  to  make  my  fire  1     SSellcn    Sie     iiwtn     gtucr.     anna. 

*tn? 
1  am  willing  to  make  it  3d)  f  in  (*  anmadfen. 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  it  3d)  will  efi  ntrnf  anmodjen. 

Does  he  wish  to  buy  your  horse  1  SBiH  re  3&r  Wft*  6wfm  ' 
He  wishes  to  buy  it  <St  rcitt  rt  fauffn. 

A  TABLE  OP  COMPOUND  VERBS.' 

I.     Inseparable  Verbs." 

These  verbs  are  formed  by  prefixing  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing unaccented  particles  to  simple  verbs :  6 1,  t  m  p, 
eitt,  tx,  gc,  hinter,  oer,  wiber,  jer. 

SB(— bcbtnftti  *,  to  reflect  £inttt — hinttr^thtit  *,  to  deceive, 

gmp — mipfcljten  *,  to  recommend.  HJcr — wrfpredjrn  *,  to  .promise. 

Cm — tittftirtwit  *,  lo  run  away.  2Biber — wtBetleacn  *,  to  refute. 

Cr — rebuilt"  *,  to  receive.  3cr — jerbretben  *,  to  break. 
Qt — gfftfntn*,  to  confess. 

II.     Separable  Verbs. 
Hb — abfthteic-Hi ' ,  to  copy.  S8ri — 6(ifl(ficn  *,  to  assist, 

gn— -anfano/n  *,  to  begin.  £>at — barfttOeii,  to  exhibit 

Huf — anfbtben*,  to  pick  up.  Bnruntrr — taruntcriiiTfchcn,  to  in- 

Xu€— aufigib^n  *.  to  go  out  termingle. 

•Sit,  you,  is  the  real  second  person  plural ;  bnl  the  Gernuuu  general!  J 
Mb  Ss  i  e,  which  ia  the  third. 

'  Our  intention  In  giving  tablet  of  the  most  complicated  grammatical  parts, 
j  not  that  the  learners  should  make  an  immediate  application  of  them ;  we 
only  wish  to  give  them  a  clear  and  general  idea  of  those  pans,  in  order  lo  en- 
able them  to  find  them  out  more  easflv,  as  they  will  be  in  wont  of  (hem  in  ad- 
vancing by  degrees.  They  most  in  their  exercises  employ  only  the  words  and 
expressions  made  use  of  in  "the  lessons. 

■  We  call  verbs  inseparable  when  they  cannot  and  separable  when  the) 
sail  be  separated. 
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Oaveti — twDonfommen*,  t"  escape.  SHotf) — nflchnwcbcn,  to  imitate. 

Shird) — curdjtrifen,     to      travel  Urter — ulwtflieficii  ",  to  overflow 

through.  llni — umrotrfvn  \  to  overturn. 

Gin — einfchlafm  •,  to  fall  asleep.  Utttcr — unkrfinfcii  *,  to  go  to  tin 
gcrt — [en fo!) re  11  •,  to  continue.  bottom. 

£<im — hcimgchtn  •,  to  go  home.  as«U — MHjjitfflt  •,  to  fill  up. 

|i(rau*— tjcrQuSfomnicn'/to  come  jBer — Mqcftm*,  to  pretend. 

out  {Bcraul — wrnuffogcn,  to  foretell. 

$(funt« — fietuntcrtringcn  •,      t0  gjerbei— MrtriMhcn*,  to  pass  by. 

bring  down.  S8erf)« — MttKrfi'bfn  ",  to  foresee. 

£crju — heriunafjtn,  to  draw  near.  SBc-rObtr — wrutxtfdhrcn*,  to  pass 
£in — fnnqtrjtn  •,  to  go  thither.  by  in  a  coach. 

i»nauf— binaufifctgcn*,  to  ascend,  SBcg — rtKggchcn  *,  to  go  away 

6inuu* — rjinnuSnurfim  •,  to  throw  KBlrtre— roiebrrf (inmcn  ",  to  come 

out  again. 

£inein---J)inetnacljcn  *,  to  go  in.  3u — uireocn,  to  persuade. 

3nne— innthaftm  •    to  atop.  3ucutf— jurfhttcfj«n,  to  return. 

OTit— nntthtilcn,  to  communicate.  Sufammcn— jufammetiftScn,  to  pui 
Sticbct — nit&trkgtn,  to  lay  down.        together. 

Obs.  B.  Some  compound  verbs  are  either  insepar- 
able or  separable,  according  to  their  signification.  We 
shall  apeak  of  them  hereafter. 

EXERCISES.  40, 
Have  you  a  desire  to  keep  my  letter  1 — I  have  a  desire  to  keep 
it. — Am  I  right  in  keeping  (aufjutxnwtjrMi)  your  money  1 — You  are 
right  in  keeping  it. — Has  the  tailor  a  desire  to  make  my  coat  1 — 
He  has  a  desire  to  make  it,  but  he  has  no  time. — Has  your  tailor 
time  to  mend  my  coats  1 — He  has  time  to  mend  them. — Have  you 
the  courage  to  burn  my  hatl — I  hare  not  the  courage  to  born  it;  I 
hare  a  mind  to  keep  it. — Has  the  shoemaker's  boy  a  mind  to  mend 
my  boots  1 — He  has  no  time  to  mend  them. — What  has  our 
friend's  tailor  to  mend  1 — He  has  to  mend  our  old  noats. — Who  has 
to  mend  our  boots  1 — Our  shoemaker  has  to  mend  them. — What 
has  our  hatmaker  to  do  t — He  has  to  mend  your  great  hats. — Has 
your  brother's  joiner  anything  to  do  1 — He  has  to  mend  our  great 
tables  and  our  little  chairs. 

41. 
Do  yon  wish  to  keep  my  twenty-seven  crowns  1 — I  wish  to  keep 
them.  Will  you  pick  up  that  crown  or  that  florin  1 — I  will  pick  op 
both. — Do  you  wish  to  cut  his  finger  1 — I  do  not  wish  to  cut  it — 
Does  the  painter  wibh  to  bum  vinegar  1 — He  wishes  to  burn 
some. — Is  the  peasant  willing  to  burn  his  bread  1 — He  is  not  wil- 
ling to  burn  his  own,  bat  that  of  his  neighbour.— Have  you  any- 
thing to  do  1 — I  have  nothing  to  do. — Have  we  anything  to  do  1 — 
WeTiave  to  warm  our  coffee. — Do  you  wish  to  speak  1 — I  wish  to 
speak. — In  your  son  willing  to  work  1 — He  is  not  willing  to  work. 
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Do  yon  wish  to  OUT  anything* — I  wish  to  bny  something.— 
What  do  you  wish  to  buy '! — I  wish  to  bur  some  good  books.— 
What  has  he  to  buy  1 — He  has  to  buy  a  good  horse. — Will  yon  buy 


of  the  phrase)  neither  this  nor  that. — Which  house  does  your  friend 
wish  to  buy  J — He  wishes  to  buy  your  brother's  great  house. — la 
your  servant  willing  to  make  ray  lire  1 — He  is  willing  to  make  it- 
Will  your  father  buy  these  rams  or  these  oxen  1— He  will  bny 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — Does  he  wish  to  buy  my  umbrella 
x  my  cane  * — He  wishes  to  buy  both. 

43. 

Do  you  wish  to  make  a.  fire  1 — We  do  not  wish  to  make  any. — 
What  do  you  wish  to  make  J — I  wish  to  make  vinegar. — Will  yon 
seek  my  knife  1 — I  will  seek  it. — Have  you  to  look  for  anything  T— 
1  have  nothing  to  look  for. — Has  he  time  to  seek  my  son* — He  has 
time,  but  he  will  not  seek  him. — What  has  he  to  do  t — He  has  to 
make  a  fire,  to  wash  my  thread  stockings,  to  buy  good  coffee,  good 
sugar,  good  water,  and  good  meat. — Will  he  buy  your  good  trunk  T 
— He  will  buy  It. — Will  you  bny  my  great  or  my  little  house  1— 
I  will  buy  neither  your  great  nor  your  little  house  ;  I  wish  to  buy 
that  of  our  friend. — Will  you  buy  my  beautiful  horses  I — I  will  not 
buy  them. 

44. 

How  many  rams  will  you  buy  1— I  will  buy  twenty-two. — Does 
the  foreigner  wish  to  buy  much  coral — He  wishes  to  huy  bat 
little. — iJo  you  wish  to  buy  a  great  many  gloves! — We  wish  to 
tuy  only  a  few ;  but  our  children  wish  to  buy  a  great  many. — Will 
thej  seek  the  same  boots  that  we  have ! — They  will  not  seek  those 
which  you  have,  but  those  which  my  father  has. — Will  you  look 
for  my  coats  or  for  those  of  the  good  Frenchman  I— I  will  look  for 
neither  yours  nor  those  of  the  good  Frenchman;  I  will  look  for 
mine,  and  for  those  of  my  good  son. 


TWENTY-SIXTH   LESSON.  —  Scrip    tmb   pwraftjite 
tettion. 


To  tear. 
Togo. 

3ttTt\tt**. 

a  c  h  c  tt  *. 

At. 
To. 

To  be. 

Sitl,    }  prepositions  governing 

3  It,         V          the  dative  Case. 

ecin*. 

Rl-lk.     The  preposition  b  e  t  signifies  with  or  at  thm 
ioute  of,  the  preposition  j  u,  to  or  to  the  house  of. 
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To  be  with  the  man  01  at  the  Sri  r*m  fflannt  fritr*. 
Vo  go    to  the  man  or  to  the  At  bfln  Hinniic  ycb<n*. 

To  be  with  hie  (one's)  friend  01  Sri  frinem  greunbt  fdn*. 

at  his  (one's)  friend's  house. 
To  go  to  my  father  or  to  my  3a  mriiwm  Cater  gefira*. 

father's  house. 

To  be  at  home.  3»  .£»uft  frin*. 

To  go  home.  9Iath  £aufc  gebtn. 

To  be  with  me  or  at  my  house.    Sri  mil  frin*. 

To  go  to  me  or  to  my  house.       3u  row  ge&wi*. 

To  be  with  him  or  at  his  bouse,  ffiri  thin  jein*. 

To  pro  to  him  01  a  his  house.        3u  tljm  qri)<n*. 

To  be  with  us  or  at  our  house.      39ri  an  j  frin*. 

To  go  to  ns  or  to  oar  house.         3u  un t  gtben*. 

To  b*  with  you  or  at  your  house.    (  ari  Sbncn  fein*,  bri  Cud)  frin*. 

To  go  to  you  or  to  your  house,     j  3u  3fin«n  gr-ben*,  jtt  Curb  ftthra* 

To  be  with  them  or  at  their  house    S8ct  ibntn  frin*. 

To  go  to  them  or  to  their  bouse.  3u  ibnen  grijsn*. 

To  be  with  some  one  or  at  some  Sri  Seuwnbrni  frin*. 

one's  house. 
To  go  to  some  one  or  to  some  3u  3*m«nb«m  achat*. 

one's  house. 
To  be  with  no  one  or  at  no  one's  Sri  SRicnwnbtin  frin*. 

To  go  to  do  one  or  to  no  one's  3n  Sliemanbf  m  otben*. 


To  whom  (to  whose  house)  do  3u  iwm  n»Ht«  Sit  gthen  I 

you  wish  to  go  1 
I  wish  to  go  to  no  one  (to  no  3d)  witt  ju  SUmanBtm  gebtn.' 

At  whose  house  (with  whom)  is  Sri  nmu  iff  3fyc  ffltuba? 

your  brother  1 
He  is  at  ours  (with  us).  St  iff  bri  un*. 

Is  he  at  home  1  3ft  a  JU  fiauft  T 

He  is  not  at  home.  St  iff  nidjt  ju  £aaft. 

To  drink.  Stinfen*. 

To  carry  (to  take).         Stagtn*. 
To  bring  (to  carry).        Srittgcn*. 


H  baa  already  been  sssob  many  bataawaa. 
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Do  you  wish  to  tear  my  coat  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  tew  it. — Does 
jour  brother  wish  to  tear  my  beautiful  hook  1 — He  does  not  wish 
to  tear  it — What  does  he  wish  to  tear' — He  wishes  to  tear  youi 
heart. — With  whom  is  out  father! — He  is  with  his  friend. — To 
whom  do  you  wish  to  go ! — I  wish  to  go  to  you. — Will  you  go  to 
my  house  1 — I  will  not  go  to  your's,  but  to  my  tailor's.— Doc*  your 
father  wish  to  go  to  his  friend  T — He  wishes  to  go  to  him. — LAt 
whose  house  is  your  son  ? — He  is  at  our  house. — Do  your  children 
wish  to  go  to  our  friends  ! — They  wish  to  go  to  them.— Is  the 
foreigner  at  our  brother's  ?— He  is  there  (bri  ihm). — At  whose 
house  is  the  Englishman  1 — He  is  at  yours. — Is  the  American  at 
our  house! — No,  Sir,  he  is  not  at  our  house;  he  is  at  his  friend's. 
—Is  the  Italian  at  his  friends*  ! — He  is  at  their  house. 

46. 
Do  you  wish  to  go  home  T — I  do  not  wish  to  go  home ;  I  wish 
to  go  to  the  son  of  my  neighbour.— Is  your  father  at  home  ! — No, 
Sir,  he  is  not  at  home. — With  whom  is  he  ! — He  is  with  the  good 
children  of  our  old  neighbour.- — Will  you  go  to  any  one's  house  ! 
— I  will  go  to  no  one's  house. — At  whose  house  is  your  son! — 
He  is  at  no  one's  house;  he  is  at  home. — What  will  he  do  at 
home! — He  will  drink  good  wine. — Will  yon  carry  my  letters 
home! — I  will  carry  them  to  my  father's.: — Who  will  carry  my 
noteB  ! — The  young  man  will  carry  them. — Will  he  carry  them  to 
my  house! — No,  he  will  carry  them  to  his  brother's. — Is  his 
father  at  home  ! — He  is  not  at  home ;  he  is  at  the  foreigner's. 

47. 
What  have  you  to  drink  ! — I  have  nothing  to  drink. — Has  youi 
Hon  anything  to  drink! — He  has  good  wine  and  good  water  tc 
drink. — Will  your  servant  carry  my  books  to  my  brothers'! — He 
will  carry  them  to  their  house — What  will  you  carry  to  my 
house ! — 1  will  carry  to  your  house  two  chickens,  three  birds,  good 
bread;  Ind  good  wine  (always  put  the  infinitive  to  the  end,  and  do 
not  separate  it  from  "to  your  house"). — Will  you  carry  these 
chairs  to  my  house  ! — I  will  not  carry  these,  but  those. — What 
will  the  German  do  at  home ! — He  will  work  and  drink  good  wine. 

48. 

What  have  you  at  home  1— I  have  nothing  at  home. — Have  you 

anything  good  to  drink  at  home  T — I  have  nothing  good  to  drink ; 

I  have  only  bad  water Has  tlie  captain  as  much  coffee  as  sugar 

at  home! — He  has  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other  at  home. — 
Will  you  carry  as  many  crowns  as  buttons  to  my  brother's! — 1 
will  carry  to  his  house  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.— Will 
you  carry  great  glasses  to  my  house ! — I  will  carry  some  to  youi 
bouse. — Has  the  merchant  a  desire  to  buy  as  many  oxen  as  rams! 
—He  wishes  to  buy  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 
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Has  the  shoemaker  as  many  shoes  as  boots  to  mend? — He  fat* 
u  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other  to  mend. — Has  he  as  much 
wine  aa  water  to  drink  ? — He  has  as  much  to  drink  of  the  one  as 
of  the  other. — Has  the  Turk  a  desire  to  break  some  glasses  1 — Ha 
has  a  desire  to  break  some. — Has  he  a  mind  to  drink  some  wine  1 
— He  has  no  mind  to  drink  any. — Will  yon  buy  anything  of  (ttij 
me!— I  will  bny  nothing  of  you. — Of  whom  (!8et  imni)  will  yoo 
bny  your  coml — I  will  buy  it  of  the  great  merchant — Of  whom 
will  the  English  buy  their  oxen! — They  will  buy  them  of  the 
Dutch. — Wifl  the  Spaniards  boy  anything! — They  will  bay 
nothing. 


TWENTY.9EVENTH  LESSON.— Bieb  en  two 
jroanjigele  £erlion. 


Where! 

Whither  1  where  U 


C  8B  >  ?     (an  adverb  of  place  with- 

C  BB  C  h  t  n  ?    (an   adverb  of  place 
I     with  motion.) 

RuLBs. 

1.  The  question  tto?  indicates  rest  in  a  place,  or 
ftith  any  person  or  object  whatsoever ;  the  preposition 
which  aiswers  this  question  always  governs  the  da- 
tive. 

2.  The  question  mc I) in?  denotes  motion  or  direc- 
tion towards  some  place  or  object ;  when  answered 
by  one  of  the  prepositions  a  n,  to ;  a  il  f,  upon ;  Winter, 
behind ;  n t b e n,  by  the  side ;  liber,  above :  u n t e t, 
under;  jmifdjen,  between;  »or,  before;  ttt,  in  or 
into,  it  always  requires  the  accusative.* 

There.  D  a  (rest,  repose). 

Thicker.  #  l «  or  b  a  h  t  n  (motion  or  direo- 

$tn  or  fcahin  ttogcn*. 
i  Masc.   frjn   \    Ijin  or    botjftl 
j  Nevt.    e$     !       ttageit*. 

■n  the  dmtlve  when  they  tniwer  the  qumUuh 
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To  carry  thither. 

To  carry  it  thither. 


r  ,  «™.«  *ui*i™       (  Man.  roeltfjen  (  f)in  or  bafcln 

fo  carry  some  thither,      j  ^  ^  j      ^^ 

To  carry  them  thither,        fie  Ijfit  or  »al)tti  tragen*. 

06s.  A.  The  adverb  t  a,  there,  is  always  joined  to 
a  verb  of  rest,  and  the  abverb  1) i n  or  baijin,  thither, 
to  a  verb  of  motion.  Si  in  is  nsed  to  express  motion 
from,  and  her  motion  towards  the  person  that  speaks. 
Ex.  <Sr  tfi  t>a,  he  is  there ;  id)  wilt  and]  hm  (baijttt)  geljctt, 
t  will  also  go  thither  ;  woHeit  ©ie  (jerfommm  ?  will  you 
come  hither  1 


To  send. 
To  come. 
To  lead. 
I  will  Bend  him  (it)  to  you. 

r  ©en  Ben.* 
[  ®d)td«n> 

Sttmmm*. 

£fih«n. 

3d)  mill  ifm  (<S)  ju  3fnWn  ftbufcn 

Whent 

To-morrow. 
To-day. 

aSSotml 

BBcrgen. 

Some  where,  any  where- 
Some  whither,  any  whither 
No  where,  not  any  where. 

3r9cn6t« 
Stgenbn, 
fRirgcnb 

o  (rest). 

*  rj  t  n  (direction). 

or  nitgent*. 

Do  you  wish  to  go  any  whither 
1  do  not  wish  to  go  any  whithe 

2Befl«t  @ic  trgenbroohtn  gthtn  I 
3d)  win  nirgmW  hrngtben. 

The  physician, 
To  write. 

bfC  Mrjt. 
SdjrciScn*. 

Obs.  B.  Where  the  verb  stands  at  the  end  of  a 
phrase,  the  word  rote,  as,  or  at$,  than,  is  placed  with 
its  nominative  after  the  verb. 

.   let-  3d)  (jatie  bi'ti'n  meljr  $u  fdjreibm,  ntt 
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b  ©  it  i  (f  t  ti  is  used  when  a  person 
of  Utile  tamam,  ftitttit,on  the 
Importance,  wbene*  btc  ®tfanbtt,  the 


■>  £— H*  wishes  to  go  to  your  house. — Whither  will  yon  earrj 
this  letter  1 — I  will  carry  it  to  my  neighbour's. — Is  your  son  si 
home! — He  is  there. — Whither  will  the  shoemaker  cany  my  boots  1 
— He  will  cany  them  10  your  house. — Will  he  carry  them  home  1 
— He  will  cany  them  thither. — Will  you  send  good  sugar  home) 
— I  will  send  some  thither. — Will  the  baker  send  good  bread  home  1 
— He  will  send  some  thither. — Will  you  come  to  me! — I  wilt  come 
to  you. — Whither  do  you  wish  to  go  1 — 1  wish  to  go  to  the  good 
Frenchmen. — Will  the  good  Italians  go  to  out  house  ! — They  will 
go  no  whither. — Will  you  take  (ffifiwn)  yonr  son  to  my  honse  1 — I 
will  not  take  him  to  your  house,  but  to  the  captain's. — When  will 
you  take  him  to  the  captain's! — I  will  take  him  there  (ml  irjin)  to- 


Will  you  go  any  whither  (any  where)  1 — 1  will  gn  no  whither 
(no  where). — Will  Tour  good  son  go  to  any  one  1 — He  will  go  \o 
no  one. — When  will  you  take  (fBrjren)  your  young  man  to  the  pain- 
ter ! — I  will  take  him  there  (jU  thru)  to-day.— Where  will  he  carry 
these  birds  tot — He  will  carry  them  no  whither. — Will  you  take 
the  physician  to  this  man  1 — I  will  take  him  there  ()il  it)ni). — When 
will  you  take  him  there !— I  will  take  him  there  to-day. — Will  the 
uhysicians  come  to  your  good  brother  1 — They  will  not  come  to  him. 
— Will  you  send  me  a  servant  1 — I  will  send  you  none. — Will  you 
send  a  child  to  the  physician  !— 1  will  send  one  to  him — With  whom 
is  the  physician !— He  is  with  nobody. — Do  you  wish  to  go  any 
whither! — I  wish  to  go  to  the  good  Americans. — Has  he  time  to  come 
to  my  house! — He  has  no  time  to  come  there. — Will  the  captain 
write  one  more  letter ! — He  will  write  one  more.— Will  yoa  write 
ft  note  1 — I  will  write  one. — Has  your  friend  a  mind  to  write  a* 
many  letters  as  1 1— He  has  a  mind  to  write  quite  as  many. 


Hare  you  many  letters  to  write  1 — 1  have  only  a  few  to  write- 
How  many  letters  has  our  old  neighbour  to  write! — He  has  as 
many  to  write  as  yon. — Who  has  long  letters  to  write  1 — The  youth 
has  some  to  write. — How  many  more  letters  has  he  to  write ! — He 
has  six  more  to  write. — How  many  has  he  to  send ! — He  has  twen- 
ty to  send.  — Has  he  as  many  letters  to  send  as  his  father ! — He 
has  fewer  to  send. — Has  the  hatmaker  some  more  hats  to  tend  ! — 
He  has  no  more  to  send. — Has  your  son  the  courage  to  write  a 
long  letter! — He  has  the  courage  to  write  one.— Win  he  write  as 
many  letters  as  mine  ! — He  will  write  quite  as  many.— Will  you 
buy  as  many  carriages  as  horses J — I  will  bny  more  of  the  latter 
■ban  of  the  former. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH  LESSON.— Ofhl  »n&  Tuwitjiflate 
Certion. 

In  order  to  (conjunction).      Urn  —  JO. 
Tout.  ecfifn* 

Obs.  A.  The  conjunctive  expression  in  order  to  pre- 
ceding the  infinitive  is  translated  into  German  by  it  m 
{ii.  When  the  sentence  is  short,  11  m,  in  order,  may  be 
eft  out. 

I  will  go  to  my  brother  in  order  34  mill  ju  nicincni  SBruSst  gtticn, 
to  see  him.  um  ihn  p  fcfjtn. 

I  have  no  money  (in  order)  to  3ft  hate  fcin  1Mb,  (um)  SKD  ju 
buy  bread.  (nufe-n. 

Has  your  brother  a  knife  (in  or-  .(Sat  3(jr ' S9«rt«  (in  OTfftv,  (um) 
der)  to  cut  his  bread  1  fcin  Srcb  ju  fdrnriCen  1 

He  has  one  to  cut  it.  ©t  hat  rinf,  um  t*  ni  (cbnciGcn. 

To  sweep.  Xufitthtcn  (auSntffhtcn). 

Tom.  SBbltn  > 

To  slaughter.  Scfjtacfjtcn      5  ^ 

Tosalt.  ©aljen. 

To  be  able.  Jtinn<n*. 

I   can    (am    able) — he    can  (is  3d)  fann  —  cr  fann. 

able). 
We    can    (are  able) — they  can  fffltr  fSnncn  —  fie  f  crtiwn. 

(3N  able). 
You  can  (are  able).  Sfir  ESnnct  (Sic  filnnni). 

Obs.  Jjf.  The  particle  J  a  does  not  precede  the  infini 
tive  added  to  the  verb  fijimen,  to  be  able.  (See  Les- 
son XL.)     Ex. 

Can  yon  write  a  b-Ltert  JtJnntn  Sit  mm  ffiritf  fS)«t&m? 

I  can  write  one.  3d)  fann  tincn  frhtcibnt. 

Ho  is  able  to  «ork.  Gt  fann  atbettcn. 


Dat.     Aon, 

To  mts.        me.  \  1st  person,     trrir.     mt'iij. 

To  Aim.       Aim.  j  3d  person,    ifftrr.     tfjtt. 

*  arSMrn  menu*  to  deprive  but  on*  uf  life ;  fa)I<td>trii,  to  >I«irf|t8r,  li  ua*l 
knpeBkingafuinnli,  the  fl«h  of  which  iaeMen.  Ei.  Stintrt gttnfc  (8btm 
MkiPhiieniinwi  Difin  Bin,  ®a>ift  fri)inu)t(it,  to  slaughter  men  and  ahe«a 
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Tons. 
To  you. 


you. 


To  them.         them. 

Tw  kill  me. 
To  see  me. 

To  apeak  to  me. 

To  speak  to  him. 

To  send  to  him. 

To  send  to  his  house. 

To  send  him  to  me. 

To  send  him  O  me  to-morrow. 


Dat.       Acc 
I  1st  person.    line",      mi. 

3d  person,     ifjtteit.     fie. 

SRi*  tSWtrt. 
SWid)  (cf)«i*. 

9JJirf)    (rait    mtr 


ju  miv)  fpr* 
ju  ihm)  (pw 


Sfiii    (mil   ihm  < 

djrtt*. 
3hm  fdjtif en. 
3u  ihni  fthicfm. 
3bn  mlt  ()U  mit)  fdjithn. 
3hn  mit  moegcn  fdjid<n  (ihn  n 

gen  ju  ntir  jiftitren). 


JJj3  In  German  the  dative  precedes  the  accusative ; 
bat  when  the  accusative  is  a  personal  pronoun  it  pre- 
cedes the  dative. 


It  to  me  —  them  to  me. 
It  to  him  —  them  to  him. 
It  to  us     —  them  to  us. 


It  to  you  —  them  to  you.     lim- 
it to  th  e  m  — th  e  m  to  th  em . 
When  will  jou  send  me  the  hat  1  SBonn  roelltn   Sit 

HoAm  t 

I  will  send  it  to  you 


e$  mtr  —  fie  mtr. 
t$  ifjm  —  ffe  if)nt. 
ed  tm^  —  ffe  mtS. 
ti  @ud)  —  ffe  @ii(f). 
rfpf)nen)fie(3hiKn). 
rt  ihneit  —  fie  tfmen. 


n  1 1  b  ( n  £>Ut 


Some  to  me. 
Some  to  him. 
Some  to  us. 

Some  to  you. 

Some  to  them. 


t  mtr  wetdien.  wrfdje*.    mfr  rw(d>- 

f  ihm  weldjen.  rwMje*.    xtjm  wetthe. 

f  mi  wekfien.  wefcfjeS.  un3  weEcfie. 

f  tynm  nwldjen.  roefdjrt.  i|rttti  tueldie, 


1  8u  note  >,  Lewon  XXXI 
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To  give. 
To  tend. 
To  give  me. 
To  Tend  me. 
Lro   you   willing   to    lend    me 
soma  money  I 
am  willing  to  lend  you  some. 

©e&tn". 

9Bir  ge&tn". 
SHir  lei  ben*. 
aBdten  Sic  mi 

3*  mill  Sftnra 

©tit  ldi)M? 
mtUk)tt  Itifjnt. 

A  TABLE 

OF  THE  DECLENSION  OP  PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 

TNom. 

id,,  ™ 

ST  PERSON. 

I.        til, 

thou. 

3]  Gen. 

menter 

mrin1),  of  me.     timer  (bent),  of  thee. 

1 1  Dat. 

mtr, 

to  me.  j  bir, 

to  thee. 

.  1  Ace 

mid), 

me.  1  bid), 

thee. 

TNom. 

rotr, 

we. 

if>r, 

you. 

jjj  1  Gen. 

unfer, 

of  us. 

euer 

of  you. 

g    »AT- 

vnS, 

to  us. 

eudj 

to  you. 

LAcc. 

una, 

us. 

«ic£) 

,                  you. 

THIRD    PIUS  ON. 

A 

NoM.fr,                     he. 

Feuiimua. 

[te,         she. 

a,               it. 

jj 

Gen.  fetner  (feut 

,  of  him 

tijrer,ofher 

[etner  (feut),  of  it 

§ 

DAT.fflm, 

to  him 

iljr,    to  her 

ujm,            to  it 

SB 

Ace.  tyit, 

him 

(le,         her 

ttf,                  it 

"Now. 

Foe  all  (Sudan. 
ffc, 

they. 

i 

Gen. 

u>wr, 

of  them. 

£ 

Dat. 

ujttett, 

to  them. 

.Ace. 

ffe. 

them. 
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53. 

Has  the  carpenter  money  to  buy  a  hammer! — He  has  same  ti 
my  one. — Has  the  captain  money  to  buy  a  ship  ! — He  haa  soros 
to  huy  one. — Has  the  peasant  money  to  buy  eheep  (bat  ©thuf  adds 
(  and  is  not  softened  in  the  plural)  1 — He  has  none  to  huy  any. — ■ 
.Have  you  time  to  see  my  father!- — I  have  no  time  to  see  him. — ■ 
Does  your  father  wish  to  see  me! — He  does  not  wish  to  see  yon. 
—Has  the  servant  a  broom  to  sweep  the  house  1 — He  haa  one  to 
sweep  it. — Is  he  willing  to  sweep  it  1 — He  ia  willing  to  sweep  it. 
— Have  I  salt  enough  to  salt  my  meat! — Yon  have  not  enougn  of 
It  to  salt  it. — Will  your  friend  come  to  my  house  in  onVr  to  see 
me! — He  will  neither  come  to  your  house  nor  see  yon. — Has  our 
neighbour  a  desire  to  kill  his  horse  1 — He  has  no  desirojo  kill  iW— 
Will  you  kill  your  friends  ! — I  will  kill  only  my  enemies. 

54. 

Can  you  cut  me  some  bread  ! — I  can  cut  yon  some. — Have  yon 
a  knife  to  cut  me  some  1 — I  have  one. — Can  yon  wash  your 
gloves  1 — I  can  wash  them,  but  I  have  no  wish  to  do  it. — Can  the 
tailor  make  me  a  coat ! — He  can  make  you  one. — Will  you  speak 
to  the  physician  1 — I  will  speak  to  him. — Does  your  son  wish  to 
see  me  in  order  to  speak  to  me  1 — He  wishes  to  see  you,  in  order 
to  give  you  a  crown. — Does  he  wish  to  kill  me! — He  does  not 
wish  to  kill  you  ;  he  only  wishes  to  see  you. — Does  the  son  of  our 
old  friend  wish  to  kill  an  or ! — He  wishes  to  kill  two. — How 
much  money  can  you  send  me ! — I  can  send  you  thirty  crowns. — 
Will  yon  send  me  my  letter! — I  will  send  it  to  you. — Will  you 
send  the  shoemaker  anything  1 — 1  will  send  him  my  boots,  — Will 
you  send  him  your  coats!— No,  I  will  send  them  to  my  tailor. 


Have  you  a  glass  to  drink  your  wine! — I  have  one,  but  1  have 
no  wine  ;  I  have  only  water. — Will  you  give  me  money  to  buy 
some ! — I  will  give  you  some,  but  I  have  only  a  little. — Will  you 

Sive  me  that  which  you  have! — I  will  give  it  you. — Can  you 
rink  as  much  wine  as  water  1 — I  can  drink  as  much  of  the  one  as 
of  the  other. — Has  our  poor  neighbour  any  wood  to  make  a  fire  1 — 
He  has  some  to  make  one,  but  he  has  no  money  to  buy  bread  and 
n:cat.- — Are  you  willing  to  lend  him  some  ! — I  am  willing  to  lend 
him  some. — Do  yon  wish  to  speak  to  the  German  1 — I  wish  to 
speak  to  him. — Where  is  he ! — He  is  with  the  son  of  the  captain. 
— Does  the  German  wish  to  sneak  to  me ! — He  wishes  to  speak  to 
you. — Does  he  wish  to  speak  to  my  brother  or  to  yours! — He 
"  '"'         "    ur  tailor  work '— 
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w. 

Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  the  children  of  your  shoemaker  !— I 
wish  to  speak  to  them. — What  will  you  give  them ! — 1  will  gW*, 
them  neat  cakes. — Will  you  lend  them  anything  1 — I  hare  nothing 
to  lend  them.— Has  the  cook  aome  more  salt  to  salt  the  mtat! — 
He  has  a  little  more. — Hae  he  some  more  rice  1 — He  has  a  great 
deal  more. — Will  he  give  me  some* — He  will  give  yon  some. — 
Will  he  give  some  to  my  poor  children  1 — He  will  give  them 
some. — Will  he  kill  this  or  that  hen  ? — He  will  kill  neither  this 
nor  that.— Which  ram  will  he  kill  1— He  will  kill  that  of  the  good 
peasant.— Will  he  kill  this  or  that  ox  1— He  will  kill  both.— Who 
will  send  ns  biscuits! — The  baker  will  send  you  some. — Have 
you  anything  good  to  give  me  1 — 1  have  nothing  good  to  give  you. 


rWENTT.NINTH  LESSON.— ffetm  mtb  poanftpu 
£cction. 

To  whom!  SB  cm  7    ( A  question  followed  by 

the  dative.) 
Whom  t  For  persons ; 


icrsons:    iffien?  }  (Qneitloni 

Cfbllowed  bv 

things  :    SB  a  S?jthe  accus.). 


What  J  For  things 

DECLENSION   OF  THE  1NTEBROU  ATIVE  PRONOUN   32  C  X  ?    WHO  ? 

Nom.  Who  t  what  ? 

Gen.  whose? 


Dat.  to  whom  T  to  what  1 
Ace.       whom  ?      what  T 


N.  wer  ?     voai  ? 

G.  .iwffen  ? 

D.went?  jwoMi|f?woju? 

A.  Jwn  ?     vaai  ? 


SB  t  vf  who,  has  do  plural,  and  relates  only  to  per- 
sons, without  distinction  of  sex,  as  who  in  English.  It 
may  be  used  instead  of  berjerrige,  rccldier,  he  who. 

■Hi  a  e,  which,  has  no  plural,  and  always  relates  to  a 
tiling.  It  often  stands  for  bagjetttge,  nteldjed  or  ba£,  ml> 
djtf ,  that  which. 

To  anttner.  Xittwocten.* 

To  answer  the  man.  ©em  OTunnc  anrmntca. 

•  The  verb  anftvarftn  is  inseparable,  although  lha  accent  renin  upon  the 
particle  ant;  it  gavemi  the  decorative  with  the  prepot  hum  imf,  to.  ©taut" 
WOttta,  (O  Bjuwiir,  governs  the  accusative  without  a  preposition. 
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To  answer  the  men.  Dtn  fOtHnnrrn  oiiwwtai. 

To  anawer  a  leltei.  ttuf  cin<n  l?ru'f  aiinwitm  or  (inn 

SBrief  beantrocrtcn. 
Toil.  ©atauf. 

To  answer  it.  Dorouf  antuwrttn  or  iljn  (ci)  bcmfc 

Obs.  A.  The  demonstrative  local  adverbs,  ba,  there ; 
bier,,  here ;  too,  where ;  are  usually  employed  instead 
of  demonstrative  pronouns,  and  connected  with  the 
preposition  which  the  verb  requires.  If  the  preposi- 
tion begins  with  a  vowel,  the  letter  r  is  added  to  the 
words  tw  and  n»  for  the  sake  of  euphony. 

In.  3  n  (governs  the  dat  ihd  act  ). 

In  the.  3n  oem  (im,  resf ). 

Into  the.  3 n  it  11  (motion). 

In  the.  3  ii  it  ii  (rest). 

Into  the.  3"  61*  (motion). 

the  garden.  3n  ben  ©flrtcn  gehen*. 

n  the  garden.  3i»  t<nt  (im)  ©«ten  (cin* 


Tob 


the  gardens.  3n  tie  Qtdrren  grfjetf. 

n  the  gardens.  3n  ten  (SoTKn  |itn*. 


Obs.  B.  The  rapidity  of  pronunciation  has  led  to  a 
contraction  of  the  last  letter  of  the  definite  article  with 
certain  prepositions  which  precede  it ;  thus  brfitl  is  of- 
ten said  instead  of  bet  cent,  im  instead  of  in  bent,  tn$  in 
the  accusative  neuter  instead  of  in  ba&. 

According  to  this  contraction  we  may  say  or  write  ■ 

Km,  near  the,  for  an  twin.     Jfirs,  for  the,  for  for  ta& 

Sni,  to  the,  against  3m,  in  the,  —  in  btm. 

the,  —  an  60S.     3"*.  into  the,         —  in  bad. 

Jtufs,  upon  the,         —  aitf  Ba*.    SOffln,  from  the,       — rcn  turn. 
Srim,  at  the,  —  bti  1-enu    3um,  to  the,  —  ju  tcm. 

Cunhs, through  the,  —  butdjbfls.  3ur,  to  the,  —  gn  bet. 

The  theatre,  bat  Sweater; 

the  forest,  the  wood,       b«  IBaiB  (plur.  bit  RBfitba)  ; 
the  warehouse,  boS  SBaowntagcr  (is  not  softened  i» 

the  plur.)  ; 

»  The  preposition  {it  it  wed  when  the  place  in  which  «  HMI  *•.'*»■ 
wardj  which  the  motion  is  directed,  it  closed,  or  conceived  to  be  to.  It  it 
faUowed  by  the  dative  to  the  question  n>«.  and  the  accusative  to  the  qnsMioa 
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the  storehouse,  boS  BorrathSljdai  ;- 

the  magazine,  bat  OTagOjin  (plur.  t)  \ 

the  provision,  store,        be?  BSctratfi  ; 

the  room,  the  chamber,  bos  3tnMite  -, 

the  butcher,  b«  jlfififcer  (oft  3Sefc3*r). 


■ago. 
■obex 


e  in  the.  SDarin  [(in*. 

Do  yon  wish  to  go  to  the  thea-  ffioUen  @ie  ins  SljwteT  gtftot  J 

I  wish  to  go  thither.  3*  mitt  htntin  <jcb*n. 

Is  your  brother  in  the  theatre !      3ft  3br  Stubei  ini  Xfttattt  1 

He  is  there.  Civ  t(t  twin, 

Obs.  C.  The  above  examples  show  how  b  o  r  f  t 
expresses  rest  in,  and  I)  i  n  e  i  it  motion  towards,  the 
interior  of  a  closed  place. 

EXERCISES.    57. 

Will  you  answer  your  friend  t — I  will  answer  hiai. — But  whom 
will  you  answer  T — I  will  answer  my  good  father. — Will  you  not 
answer  your  good  friends  ? — 1  will  answer  them. — Who  will 
answer  me  T — The  Russian  wishes  to  answer  you,  but  he  cannot.— 
Will  the  Russian  write  me  a  letter  1 — He  will  write  you  one. — Can 
the  Spaniards  answer  us  1 — Th?/  cannot  answer  us,  but  we  can 
answer  them. — What  has  the  Englishman  to  dot— He  has  to 
answer  a  letter. — Which  letter  has  he  to  answer  1 — He  has  to 
answer  th_t  of  the  good  Frenchman  1 — Have  I  to  answer  a  letter  ? 

You  have  not  to  answer  a  letter,  but  a  note. — Which  note  have  I 
to  answer1 — You  have  to  answer  thai  of  the  great  captain. 


Have  we  to  answer  the  letters  of  the  great  merchants  1 — We 
have  to  answer  them. — Will  yon  answer  the  note  of  your  tailor! — 
I  will  answer  it. — Will  any  one  answer  my  great  letter  1 — No  one 
will  answer  it.— Will  your  father  answer  this  or  that  note  1— He 
will  answer  neither  this  nor  that. — Which  notes  will  he  answer  t — 
He  will  answer  only  those  of  his  good  friends. — Will  he  answer 
me  my  letter  ? — He  will  answer  it  yon. — Will  your  rather  go  any- 
whither  1 — He  will  go  nowhither. — Where  is  your  brother  1 — He  is 
in  the  garden  of  our  friend. — Where  is  the  Englishman  1 — He  is  in 
his  little  garden. — Where  do  we  wish  to  go  to? — We  wish  to  g^o 
into  the  garden  of  the  French. — Where  is  your  son  1 — He  is  in  his 
room. — Will  he  go  to  the  magazine  t — He  will  go  thither, — Will 
you  go  to  the  great  theatre  1 — I  will  not  go  thither,  hut  my  son  has 
a  mind  to  go  thither. — Where  is  the  Irishman  1 — He  is  in  the  the- 
atre— Is  the  American  in  the  forest  1 — He  is  there. 

d  wtmls  the  last  only  is  softened.     Ex.  bal  tBrrrat&lfcaul, 
phir.  bit  8S«rrst$II) jnftr. 
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59. 
Will  you  came  to  me  in  order  to  go  to  the  forest  * — 1  Lave  no 
wish  to  go  to  the  forest. — To  which  theatre  do  you  wish  to  go!— 
I  wish  to  go  to  the  great  theatre. — Will  you  go  into  my  garden,  or 
into  that  of  the  Dutchman  1 — I  will  go  neither  into  yours  nor  into 
that  of  the  Dutchman;  I  will  go  into  the  .gardens  of  the  French. — 
Will  you  go  into  those  of  the  Germans  1— J  will  not  go  thither  (hilt' 
(in). — Have  the  Americans  great  warehouses  1 — They  have  some.— 
Have  the  English  great  stores  1 — They  hare  some. — Have  the  Ger- 
mans as  many  warehouses  as  stores  1 — They  have  as  many  of  the 
latter  as  of  the  former. — Will  you  see  onr  great  stores  1—1  will  go 
into  your  warehouses  in  order  to  see  them. — Hare  you  much  hay 
in  ycjr  storehouses  1— We  have  a  great  deal,  but  we  have  not  . 
enough  corn. — Do  you  wish  to  buy  some? — We  wish  to  buy  some. 
— Have  we  as  much  corn  as  wine  in  our  storehouses  1 — We  have 
ae  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Have  the  English  as  much 
cloth  as  paper  in  their  warehouses  1 — They  have  more  of  the  one 
than  of  the  other  in  them  (twin). — Has  your  father  time  to  write 
me  a  letter  T — He  wishes  to  write  you  one,  but  he  has  no  time  to- 
day.— When  will  he  answer  that  of  my  brother  1 — He  will  answer 
It  to-morrow. — Will  you  come  to  my  house  in  order  to  see  my 
great  warehouses  T — I  cannot  come  to  your  house  to-day;  I  have 
letters  to  write. 


.  THIRTIETH  LESSON.— JDreisfligste  Section. 

Upon.  U  u  f  (governs  the  dat.  and  hi 

IT«™rf,  $a"f  I" m  (repose-). 

Upon  the.  J  M  u  f  e  ( n,  W  e  (action). 

The  market,  t>«  SDlarft ; 

the  ball,  brt  SBfltt; 

the  country,  bai  Bant ; 

the  place  (the  square)    t>tr  $!a£  ; 

the  field,  tai  Jttt. 

To  be  at  the  market.  Huf  ban  fflarfte*  «„•. 

To  go  to  the  market.  Muf  tta  SNarft  oehtn*. 

To  He  at  the  ball.  Huf  tern  BoU«  frin«. 

To  go  to  the  ball.  3Cuf  ten  SBaU  fltfflt*. 

To  be  in  the  country.  Xuf  ttm  Sanbf  fttn*. 

To  go  into  the  country.  Huf  tai  Cant  fltfjtn*. 


l  *,  sndtonnumeB  in  tf  (eicept  those  U  -....,.    ,    .        - 

which  always  take  *).  These  for™  are  equally  good  ;  but  the  former  li 
sura  frequently  used  in  conversation,  and  the  latter  in  composition.  The 
same  distinction  ought  lobe  observed  with  regard  to  the  dative  sirgular  el 
'  neuter  nouns,  which  take*  t  when  the   enitive  takee  « 
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To  be  at  ;he  place  (in  the  square). 
To  go  to  the  place. 
To  Be  in  the  field. 
To  go  into  the  field. 

At. 

At  the. 
To  the. 

The  window, 

To  go  to  the  window. 


To  write  to  somebody. 
Are  you  willing  to  write  to  m 
I  am  willing  to  write  to  yon. 
I  wish  to  write  to  the  man. 

To  whom  7 
To  whom  do  yon  wish  to  writ 

To  me,  to  him. 
To  the  man. 
I  will  write  to  him. 

To  whom  J 
To  me,  to  him. 

To  whom  do  yon  wish  to  writ 

To  the  man. 

The  nobleman, 
the  boatman, 
the  bailiff, 


ttuf  btm  3>Ifl(i<  fort*. 
Muf  kn  01a?  gchtn*. 
»uf  l*m  gelbe  [<in'. 
Muf.bas  Jell)  aehcn*. 

H  n  (dat.  and  ace). 

Ha  it m  (repose"). 

Mn  ben,  bai  (action) 

Ut  Jinflcr. 

3£n  tafi  gcnjtn:  jehtn*. 

©teben*. 

3tn  tern  3«n(liT  (Icfien*. 

CJIn  3"imnt(n  fditcikn*. 

(  3t  intmbtm  f&ftnbm*. 

C  HBcIIcn  Si«  an  mid)  febrakwt 
'   i  aGcQtn  Sic  m it  fctircidtn  1 

C  3*  rein  an  ©ie  fchre:6«:n. 

i  3d)  will  3I>Ticrt  fcbrci&cn. 
3d)  mill  an  ben  9Jtcmn  (cferaben. 

Tin  uxn? 

!  Kii  men  reditu  ©k  jdjreikn  T 


bec  Gbrlnunn  ;J 

Mr  ©d)iffmann  *, 

bcr  Ttmtmann  *, 
Suite  (plur.). 


— He  is  at  the  ball. — Will  you  come  to  me  in  order  to  go  to  the 
ball  J — I  will  come  to  you  in  order  to  go  thither. — Is  your  father  in 
the  country  1 — He  is  there. — Do  you  wish  to  go  to  the  conntry  t — 
I  do  not  wish  lo  go  there. — Whither  does  your  3on  wish  to  go  1 — 
He  wishes  to  go  to  the  great  place.- — Is  your  friend  at  the  great 
place?  — He  is  there. — Does  the  Englishman  wish  to  go  into  the 
country  in  order  to  see  the  fields  ! — He  does  not  wish  to  go  into 


*  Bn,  at,  by,  «f 


at  proximity  to 
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the  country  in  order  to  see  the  fields,  but  to  see  thu  forests,  the 
birds,  the  water,  and  to  drink  tea. — Whore  is  the  eon  of  the 
peasant  1 — He  is  in  the  field  to  cut  soma  com  (catting  corn). — ■ 
Does  the  son  of  the  nobleman  wish  to  go  anywhi&er  1 — He  does  not 


Is  the  friend  of  the  Spaniard  able  to  carry  provisions  1 — He  is 
able  te  carry  eome. — Whither  does  he  wish  to  carry  provisions  ! — 
'  '        ;o  carry  some  to  our  storehouses. — Do  you  wish  ti  buy 
i  order  to  carry  diem  to  our  storehou  _-  *     '  ~ 


o  take  them  into  the  country. — Do  you  wish  U 

'    --lh! 


go  to  the  window  in  order  to  see  the  youth  ! — 1  have  no  time  U 
to  the  window. — Have  yon  anything  to  do  1— I  Save  a  letter  to 
write. — To  whom  have  you  a  letter  to  write  ! — I  have  to  write  one  to 
my  friend. — Do  you  wish  to  write  to  the  bailiff* — I  wish  to  write 
to  him. — What  do  you  wish  to  write  to  him  ? — I  wish  to  answer 
him  his  letter. — Are  you  able  to  write  as  many  letters  as  1 1 — I  am 
able  to  write  more  of  them  than  yon. — Can  you  write  to  the  (on 
bit)  noblemen  1 — I  can  write  to  them, — Have  you  paper  to  write  1 — I 

have  some la  the  bailiff  able  to  write  to  anybody  1 — He  is  not 

able  to  write  to  anybody. 

62. 

Have  you  time  to  stand  at  the  window! — I  have  no  time  to 

■land   at  the  window.— Is  your  brother  at  home  1 — He  is  not  at 

home. — Where  is  he  1 — He  is  in  the  country. — Has  he  anything  to 

do  in  the  country !— He  has  nothing  to  do  there. — Whither  do  yon 


the  English  and  those  of  the  Germans  are  there. — W  here  does  your 
father  wish  to  speak  to  me  V— He  wishes  to  speak  to  you  in  his 
room. — To  whom  does  your  brother  wish  to  speak  ! — He  wishes  to 
speak  to  the  Irishman. — Does  he  not  wish  to  speak  to  the  Scotch- 
man t — He  wishes  to  speak  to  him. — Where  will  he  speak  to  him  1 
— He  will  speak  to  him  at  (in)  the  theatre. — Does  the  Italian  wish 
to  speak  to  anybody  1 — He  wishes  to  speak  to  the  physician.—' 
Where  will  he  speak  to  him  1 — He  will  speak  to  him  at  the  ball. 

63. 
Can  you  send  me  some  money  1 — I  can  send  you  some. — How 
much  money  can  you  send  me  T— I  can  send  you  thirty- Lwc 
crowns. — When  will  you  send  me  that  money  % — I  will  send  it  to 
you  to-day. — Will  you  send  it  tome  into  the  country  1— I  will  send 
it  to  you  thither. — Will  you  send  your  servant  to  the  market  ? — I  will 
send  him  thither. — Have  you  anything  to  buy  at  the  market  I— 
1  have  to  bay  good  cloth,  good  boots,  and  good  shoes. — What  doss 
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the  batcher  wish  to  do  in  the  country  1 — He  wishes  to  buy  then 
oxen  and  rams  in  order  to  kill  them. — Do  you  wish  to  buy  a  chick' 
en  in  order  to  kill  it? — I  wish  to  buy  one;  but  I  have  not  the 
courage  to  kill  it. — Does  the  boatman  wish  to  kill  any  one] — Ha 
loes  nol  wish  to  kill  any  one. — Have  you  a  desire  to  burn  my  let- 
ters 1 — I  have  not  the  courage  to  do  it. — Will  the  servant  seek  my 
knife  or  my  paper  1 — He  will  seek  both. — Which  knife  do  yon 
wish  (to  have)  1 — I  wish  (to  have)  mv  large  knife. — What  oxen 
dues  the  butcher  wish  to  kill  1 — He  wishes  to  kill  large  oxen. — 
What  provisions  does  the  merchant  wish  to  buy  * — He  wishes  to 
Suy  good  provisions. — Where  does  he  wish  to  buy  theml — He 
wishes  to  buy  them  at  the  market. — To  whom  does  he  wish  to  send 
them  1 — He  wishes  to  Bend  them  to  our  enemies. — Will  you  send 
ue  one  more  book  1 — I  will  send  you  several  more. — Are  you  able 
.o  drink  as  much  as  your  neighbour  1 — I  am  able  to  drink  as  much 
as  he ;  but  our  friend,  the  Russian,  is  able  to  drink  more  than  both 
of  us  (tuir  bci6().— Is  the  Russian  able  to  drink  as  much  of  tnis 
wine  as  of  that  1 — He  is  able  to  drink  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the 


THIRTY-FIRST  LESSON— (fin  una  foiftiptc 
Section. 

The  corner,  ber  fDMnM  -, 

the  fountain  (well),  btr  SBrurmen  (is  not  softened   ;u 
the  plur.)  ; 

the  hole,  bae  Bed). 

To  I$avt,  to  let.  C  a  f  f  t  n  •. 

To  go  for,  to  fetch.  £  e  I  <  n. 

Tosendfor.  $*ltB  [tffffn*. 

I  leave    — he  leaves.  3d)  (effr       —  a  ttfjit 

We  leave— they  leave.  SDSit  tofffU      —  fl«  toffou 

You  leave.  3rjr  lap  (Sic  lafl*n). 

Obs.  A.    The  particle  j « ,  does  not  precede  the  infi- 
nitive joined  to  the  verb  laffm.     Sec  Lesson  XL.  Ex. 

We  send  for  bread.  a£ir  laffen  SSrot)  rjdnt. 

We  wish  to  send  for  wine.  iffiit  icclli'n  SSctn  tjrfcn  (affcti. 

To  go  for  it,  to  fetch  it.  Sbn  or  ts  btlcn. 

To  go  for  some,  to  fetch  some.  SEBclchcn,  nwldyg  hcd'n. 

Thou  £>  u' 

■  In  addressing  one  another,  the  Germans  use  the  second  person  sinculax 

"'  ""-'  - -  ■■'■—'      "^ '  --  -     :    -'--  Tll,lhon,  is  used:   I. 

s  style  ud  in  poetry  t 
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Thou  hut— thon  ait.  jDu  baft  —  Cu  bift 

Art  thou  fatigued  t  S9i(t  2>u  mutt  7 

I  am  not  fatigued-  3d)  bin  nid)t  matt. 

Thou  wilt  (wishest),— thou  art  jDu  tviuft  —  2m  (annfL 

able  (canst). 
Art  thou  willing  to  make  my  fire!  fEBiOft  fflu  mrin  $<uft  anmad)t»  1 
I  am  willing  to  mnko  it,  bat  I  3d)  will  ei  aiimadjen,  abet  id)  hw 

cannot.  iitdjt. 

Thou  learest  Du  [flffrfl. 

Sing.  D 1 1  a.    Plur.  2) « i  n  r>. 

ttfffCB*. 

I  must       —he  must.  3dj  mtHl      — « muj. 

We  must   — they  must,  Kit:  mfiflcn  —  ji(  nttfltn. 

Thou  must — you  must.  JDu  nraft     —  3b*  nififlrt  or  mfift 

(Sic  muffeti). 

Obs.  B.  The  iniSnitive  joined  to  the  verb  mfiffnt  is 
not  preceded  by  the  particle  {it.  (See  Lesson  XL.) 
Ex. 

We  muBt  work.  SBir  rafiffm  artrftm. 

Must  you  write  a  letter  to  your  fflSf™  Sit  SStcrn  JBruccv  (into 

brother  t  JBcuf  (d)tti6(n  1 

I*  he  obliged  togoto  themarket!  OTufi  tr  auf  btn  9Nat-ft  atfim  ? 
He  is  obliged  to  go  thither.  6r  mu(i  Cabin  gchtn. 

What  hast  thou  to  do  1  8Bofl  baft  iDu  ju  tfjun  ? 

I  hare  nothing  to  do.  3d)  batu  nitbtft  ju  Ihun. 

What  hast  thon  to  drink!  SffioS  haft  £>u  i"  IcinCni  ? 

I  have  nothing  to  drink.  3d)  bate  nidjtS  ju  ttinfen. 

What  has  the  man  to  do  1  3Baj  bat  btc  9Xonn  ju  tfiun  ? 

He  is  obliged  to  go  into  the  ©r  nraji  in  bra  SBalb  gthen. 

wood. 


U4.™*,.        j}?''K.,(«"'i'i™>- 

Tliis  morning. 


In  the- morning. 


t  Mm  Jflwnb. 

iDicftn  OTergcn  (ace  u  satire). 

f  Jjcute  soiMflih. 

f  3>ti  SXor.oens'  (genitive). 

f  3  m  SDiorjjen. 


3.  it  is  a  mark  of  intimacy  among  friends,  and  is  employed  by  parent!  mid 
children,  brothers  and  sifters,  husbands,  and  wires,  towards  one  another :  *- 
general  it  implies  familiarity  founded  on  affection  and  fondnetu      "-   '  ' 
conversation,  persons  always  address  ei   *  ""'  ■•...<.■—•-. 

The  Ihild  person  singular  and  second  per —  r. v  

are  frequently  used  towards  inferiors,  as  servants,  dec    In  writing,  the 
nouns  of  address;  Tu,  Sit  and  3bf,  have  a  capital  initial  letter. 
•  Trill  and  Trinr,  thy,  aredeotined  eiaotly  as  nr1 J  — -- 


d  on  affection  and  fondness.  In  pnlit* 
M  each  other  in  the  third  person  plural 
1  person  plural  also,  especially  the  fori  "4r, 
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Wifl  you  go  tor  some  sugar? — I  will  gc  for  some. — Son  (3Sria 
t3el.ni),  wilt  Jicu  go  for  some  water! — Yea,  father  (mtin  Sottr),  1 
will  go  for  tjn't. — Whither  wilt  thou  go  !— I  will,  go  to  the  wall 
in  order  to  fetch  some  water. — Where  is  thy  brother! — He  is  at 
the  well. — Wili  you  send  for  my  bog  1 — I  will  send,  for  him. — 
Will  the  captain  send  wr  my  child  1 — He  will  send  for  him  (e$). — 
Where  is  he  1 — He  is  in  a  corner  of  the  ship.— Can  you  make  a 
hole  In  the  (with  accusative)  table  1 — I  can  make  one. — Art  thou 
able  to  write  a  letter  to  me! — I  am  able  to  write  one  to  you. — 
Hast  I  go  anywhitherl — Thou  most  go  into  the  garden. — Must  1 
■end  for  anything  1 — Thou  must  send  for  good  wine,  good  cheese, 
and  good  bread. — What  most  I  do  ! — Yon  must  write  a  long  letter. 
— To  whom  must  I  write  a  long  letter  t— Yon  must  write  one  tc 


What  must  we  do  1 — Yon  must  go  into ,  the  forest  in  order  to 
cut  some  wood. — What  has  the  Englishman  to  do! — He  hi* 
nothing  to  do. — Has  the  Spaniard  anything  to  do  1 — He  has  to 
work. — Where  can  he  work  1 — He  can  work  in  his  room  and  ia 
mine. — When  will  yon  give  me  some  money  1 — I  will  give  yon 
some  this  evening. — Must  I  come  to  your  house  ! — You  must  come 
to  my  house.— When  must  I  come  to  your  house  1 — This  morning. 
— Must  I  come  to  your  house  in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening T — 
You  must  come  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening. — Whither 
must  I  go  ! — You  most  go  to  the  great  square  in  order  to  speak  to 
the  merchants. — Where  must  the  peasant  go  to  1 — He  must  go  into 
the  field  in  order  to  cut  some  hay. — Must  I  keep  anything  (for) 
you  (3hnrn)  T— You  must  keep  (for)  me  (mirj  my  good  gold  and 
my  good  works.— Must  the  children  of  our  friends  do  anything  1— 
They  must  work  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening. — What  must 
the  tailor  mend  (for)  you  1 — He  must  mend  my  old  coat  (for)  me. 
— Which  chicken  must  the  cook  kill! — He  must  kill  this  and 
that. — Must  I  send  you  these  or  those  books  1 — You  must  send 
me  (both)  these  and  those. 


THIRTT-SEPOND  LESS0N.-2n>ri  tmi  ittissigalt 
Section. 

At  fat  at.  SBi  (  (an  adverb  of  place). 

How  far!  Sifiwbin?  (See Lesson  XXV II, 

Rule  2.) 
f&M  in  ben  SffitnrM. 
93U  en  bo6  &nU  id  Sfiegrt, 
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The  end,  bo£  Gnbe  (has  no  plural)  ; 

the  end  (the  extremity),     tai  tint*  (plur,  bit  Snbfrt)  l 

the  road,  the  nay,  Set  53eg. 

To  the  bottom  of  the  cask.  58i6  auf  btn  fflobcrt  btt  ffaffM. 

To  the  bottom  of  the  well.  IBU  auf  btn  ®tunt  btt  Srunntit 

To  the  bottom  of  the  wells.  8iS  ouf  ben  ©tunb  b(t  iSrunnra. 

The  bottom,  bre  iBeben  ; 

the  garret,  btt  SBc-bcn ; 

the  ground,  bet  SininC  ; 

the  cask,  bad  ja^ ; 

the  parse,  bet  SBeuteL 
I   go,   am   going— he   goes,    is  3d)  gebt  —  re  gthrt  or  gtht. 
We  go,  are  going — they  go,  are  SBit  gthtn  —  fie  gebtn. 

Thou  goest,  art  going— you  go,  £u  gcbcfl  or  grbft —  gijr  jthet  w 
are  going.  gtrjt  (Sic  gebtn), 

AU,  every-  VII. 
9J 1 1,  is  declined  like  the  definite  article.     It  is  nevet 
preceded  or  followed  by  an  article,  but  may  be  so  by 
a  pronoun.  ' 

Every  day,  f  Mile  3ugt. 

Every  morning.  f  2Cft>  SXttgtn. 

Every  evening.  t  Mile  Mbenb. 

At.  Um. 

At  what  o'clock  1  Um  wtttritf  Uf)t? 

At  what  time  1  Urn  roclt&e  3«t  ? 

At  one  o'clock.  Um  tint  or  uul  tin  Uhc* 

Half.  «atb. 

At  half  past  three.  \  Um  boll)  nift. 

At  a  quarter  past  one.  j  Um  tin  iSifVlel  auf  {am. 

At  a  quarter  past  eleven.  f  Um  tin  fflicrtet  auf  jwdf. 

At  a  quarter  to  one.  f  Um  btci  iBurttl  auf  tin*. 

At  twelve  o'clock.  Um  jmolf  or  um  jn>8lf  Ubt. 
At  twelve  o'clock  at  night  (mid-  Um  mjtttcrncrfjt. 
night). 

The  quarter,  tat  fljicrld. 

At  present,  now.  3  c  J  t. 

Togoout.  ICuSaehtn*  (aufjugtben) 

To  remain,  to  stay.         ffltetoetl*, 

•  Ubt  fignlfles  dock,  watch,  and  not  hour,  which  a  truulated  by  S 
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When  ill)  you  wish  to  go  out ! 

I  wish  to  go  oat  now. 

To  remain  (to  stay)  at  home. 

©sun  motif n  Sit  oufgrfjmT 
34  mill  y%\  nufathtn. 
3u  $Ut(t  Mtifrcn*. 

Here. 

*Ur. 

To  remain  here. 

£if(  blctbcn*. 

Then. 

So. 

To  remain  there. 

3)a  Hcifrm*. 

Are  yon  going  to  yonr  brother  ! 
I  am  going  to  him. 
We  are— they  are. 
Yon  are. 

We  have — they  have. 
Von  have. 

©tfitit  ©k  ja  3h«m  SBrabte? 

34  grht  ju  ibm, 

iffiit:  finb  —  fit  finb. 

36r  fdS  (©it  finb). 

Sffiit  fio6tn  —  fit  ha&tn. 

3(nr  habrt  or  babt  (©it  taint) 

Are  yonr  brothers  at  home  1 
They  aie  at  home. 
They  are  not  at  home. 
Are  the  men  thirsty  ! 

eint  3h«  fflritbcr  ju  £oufe  ? 
Sic  finb  jit  $aufc. 
Sit  finb  nidjt  ju  §aufc 
©int  bit  gMntwr  burftig? 

Have  yonr  friends  my  books? 
They  have  them  not. 
Have  they  time  to  write  ! 

Jjaotn  3b"  ?rambc  mttnt  IBtldjrei 
gic  baijnt  fit  nidjt. 
fallen  fit  3df  )tt  fihrdtm  ? 

To  thee. 
Thee. 

©U  (dative). 
Kirfj  (accusative). 

Ofcs.     Z)o  and  am,  when  used  as  auxiliaries,  are  nevei 
expressed  in  German.     Ex. 


my  SMltn  Sit  mid)  ju  meintm  SBotti 
fnftrtn? 
34  ruill  ©i*  ju  ibm  fflhrcn. 
Are  yon  wiF  ing  to  give  me  a  SEBoHtn  ©it  ntir  tin  3Stfftt  acUn  7 
knife  t 

34  will  Sit  tinfl  gtbtu. 
©tfjt  ith  ju  ifjn 


Do  you  wish  to  take 

father! 
I  wish  to  take  thee 


d  willing  to  give  thee  o 
Am  1  going  to  htm  1 


Thou  8 


t  going  to  him,  but  JDu  gthtft  md)t  jit  ibm,  fonbern  |ti 


;.  66. 

How  far  do  you  wish  to  go  ! — I  wish  to  go  ae  far  as  the  end  ol 
the  forest. — How  for  does  your  brother  wish  to  go  > — He  wishes 
to  go  as  far  as  the  end  of  that  road. — How  far  does  the  wine  go  T 
— ft  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  cask. — How  tar  does  the  water  go  t 
—It  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  well. — Whither  art  thou  going! — 
I  am  going  to  the  market. — Whither  are  we  going! — We  are  going 
into  the  country. — Are  you    going  as  far  as  the  square  ! — -t  nrr 
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going  as  far  as  the  fountain.— When  does  your  cook  go  to  the 
market  t — He  goes  there  every  morning. — Can  you  speak  to  the 
nobleman  ]— I  can   apeak  to  him   every   day. — Can   I  see   your 


father  ! — You  can  see  him  every  evening.— At  whul  o'clock  ci 
see  him  ! — You  can  see  him  every  evening  at  eight  o'clock. — Will 
yon  come  to  me  to-day  1 — I  cannot  come  to  you  to-day,  but  to-mor- 
row.—At  what  o'clock  will  you  come  to-morrow  ! — I  will  come  at 
half  past  eight. — Can  you  not  come  at  a  quarter  past  eight  I — I 
cannot. — At  what  o'clock  does  your  son  go  to  the  captain! — He 
goes  to  him  at  a  quarter  before  one, — At  what  o'clock  is  your 
friend  at  home! — At  midnight. 

67. 
Have  you  a  mind  to  go  out! — I  have  no  mind  to  go  out. — When 
w  Jl  you  go  out ! — I  will  go  out  at  half  past  three. — Does  your 
rather  wish  to  go  out  ! — He  does  not  wish  to  go  out ;  he  wishes  to 
remain  at  home. — Are  you  willing  to  remain  here,  my  dear  (licb) 
friend  1 — I  cannot  remain  here,  I  must  go  to  the  warehouse. — Must 
you  go  to  your  brother  1 — I  must  go  to  him. — At  what  o'clock  must 
you  write  your  letters! — I  must  write  them  at  midnight. — Do  you 
go  to  your  neighbour  in  the  evening  or  in  the  morning! — I  go  to 
him  (both)  in  the  evening  and  in  the  morning. — Where  are  you 
going  to  now  t — I  am  going  to  the  play. — Where  are  you  going  to 
to-night ! — I  am  going  nowhither ;  I  must  remain  at  home  in  order 
£0  write  letters. — Are  your  brothers  at  home  T — They  are  not  there. 
— Where  are  they  !— They  era  in  the  country. — Where  are  your 
friends  going  to ! — They  are  going  home. — Has  your  tailor  as 
many  children  as  your  shoemaker  1 — He  has  quite  as  many  of  them 
(ihrcr). — Have  the  sons  of  your  shoemaker  as  many  boots  as  their 
•ather ! — They  have  (Dcr.'n)  more  than  he. — Have  the  children  of 
iur  hatter  as  much  bread  as  wins  ? — They  have  more  of  the  one 
than  of  the  other. — Has  our  carpenter  one  more  son ! — He  has 
several  more. — Are  the  Italians  thirsty! — They  are  thirsty  and 
hungry  .—Have  they  anything  to  do ! — They  have  nothing  to  do. — 
Are  the  children  of  the  Irish  hungry  or  thirsty ! — They  are  neither 
hungry  nor  thirsty,  but  fatigued. 


Have  you  time  to  go  out! — I  have  no  time  to  go  out. — What 
have  you  to  do  at  home!— I  must  write  letters  to  my  friends.— 
Hust  you  sweep  your  room  1 — I  must  sweep  it. — Are  you  obliged 
to  lend  your  brothers  money ! — I  am  obliged  to  lend  them  some. — 
Must  you  go  into  the  garden! — I  most  go  thithtr. — At  what  o'<  lock 
must  you  go  thither! — I  must  go  thither  at  a  quarter  past  twelve. 
— Are  you  obliged  to  go  to  my  father  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night 
;Xl>cnt>6)? — I  am  obliged  to  go  to  him  at  midnight. — Where  are 
the  brothers  of  our  bailiff-! — They  are  in  the  great  forest  in  order 
o  cut  great  trees. — Have  they  money  to  buy  oread  and  wine!— 
They  have  some.—  Are  our  children  wrong  in  going  (jit  g(l)tn)  U 


ju  dfyfti)  to 
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the  English  1 — They  are  not  wrong  in  going  (ul  aerjCn)  to  them.— 
Must  the  children  of  the  French  go  to  the  children  of  the  English  1 
— They  mast  go  to  them. — Is  the  Russian  light  in  remaining  (jtf 
bftifcen)  with  the  Turk  1 — He  is  not  wrong  in  remaining  with  him. 
— Will  you  send  for  some  wine  and  glasses  ' — 1  will  neither  send 
for  wine  nor  for  glasses ;  I  am  not  thirsty. — Is  thy  father  thirsty  1 
—He  is  not  thirsty. — Are  you  willing  to  give  me  some  money  in 
order  to  go  for  some  bread  1—1  am  willing  to  give  yon  some  in 
order  to  go  for  some  bread  and  beer. 


THIRTY-THIRD  LESSON.— JD«i  Biti   br«W0uJ«e 

Section. 


To  sell. 

To  tell,  to  tay. 
To  tell  a  man. 

The  word, 

the  favour, 

the  pleasure! 
To  give  pleasure. 
To  3o  a  favour. 

Will  you  tell    the    servan 

make  the  fire  1 
I  will  tell  him  to  make  it. 
WU1  you  tell  the  servant  to 

a  broom ! 
I  will  tell  him  to  buy  one. 

It  is. 
Late. 

What  o'clock  ib  it  1  j 

It  is  three  o'clock. 

It  is  twelve  o'clock. 

It  is  a  quarter  past  twelve. 

It  wants  a  quarter  to  six. 

It  is  half  past  one. 

To  be  acquainted  with  {to  know). 

to  be  acquainted  with  (to  know) 


BfttattfiK. 

Sagtn. 

Ginem  STSannc  fngen. 

Ut  HB«rt; 

ba  ©tfalKn  ; 

to*  SBergnflgttt. 

93  regit  it  gen  mathen. 

Gttn'n  (ScfiiUttt  tiutn*. 

o  2Bcll(n  Sic  bent  ffiiOtfiimt  ffltjfn, 
M  Jnwt  aKjumadHX I? 
3(f)  fitt  ibm  fngctt,  :$  attjumadicn. 

i  HBetlen  Sit  bent  Stoicntm  fagtn, 
(inen  Sf f(n  jti  faufvn  1 
3d)  win  tfjm  fngen,  tittttt  ju  Eaiifcn. 

<&6  ill. 
-Spit. 

(  f  BSU  MR  tft  tt  ? 
Jt  SHBieotri  utjv  tft  «#  7 

<£s  lit  tret  Ubr. 

C*  iff  i»Sf  toWf  Uhr). 

t  ffi»  iit  (in  ffiimrt  auf  cms. 

t  <Si  tft  brci  Btertd  auf  [(d)*. 

f  ffi*  tft  hnifr  jnxi. 

A  enn  en  (governs  the  accat.) 

ffiinen  axenffyn  f«tncn*. 


Do  you  know  (are  you  acquainted  jlenncn  Sit  olefin  Mflitn  ? 

with)  this  man  I 
I  know  him  (am  acquainted  with  3d)  taint  ifin. 

kta> 
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[  want  it.  3*  \iatt  it  nctlji^. 

I  am  in  want  of  it  3d)  bin  ttiftn  benotbigr.    (See  L» 

son  XVI.) 

Do  you  want  this  hat!  ^alien  ©if  tttfen  £ut  nStbig? 

Are  yon  in  want  of  this  hat  J  SinB  Sic  M«f«*  jiutee  kniJlhigl  7 

I  want  it.  3*  fiabt  tbn  nStb'tg. 

I  am  in  want  of  it.  3*  bin  tefltn  benftftigl. 

Do  you  want  this  money  1  jbnbcn  Sic  ttit\it  ©dB  nitljis? 
Are  you  in  want  of  this  money  1  ©tnt  ©it  tii\H  ©rtef  S  bcnetbigt  7 

f  want  it  3d)  babe  (ft  ntftbig. 

I  am  in  want  of  it.  3d)  sin  ttfjtn  benfftfjigt. 

I  do  not  want  it.  3d)  babt  it  ntd)t  ntthto, 

I  am  not  in  want  of  it.  3d)  tin  befitn  nitfit  beriotfjigt. 

!  HXiSE&u*  | 3*  hau  **»  nm* 

A^ouTn  waTo^money  *       \  *>abtn  ®ie  ®clt  nftWfl  I 
I  amYn'want  of  some.  \  **■ lw6'  wd*rt  n*t("3* 

I  am  "notrnwam^f  any.  f  3*  ««  «««  *tfc 

Oos.  A.  ffiettotfngt  jein*,  must  never  be  used  when 
the  noun  is  not  preceded  by  a  determinative  word  like 
the  definite  article,  or  a  possessive  or  demonstrative 
pronoun. 

What?  ftBus5  7 

as  t';:"wL .«     }  ■-  **■  «■  **  • 

Ofo.  S.     All   the   cases  of  the  personal  pronouns 
have  been  more  or  less  employed  thus  far,  except  the 
genitive,  which  is  as  follows : 
Of  mo— of  thee — of  him.  EOKinct — JDcinct — fcincr. 

Of  us — of  you — of  them.  Unf« —  Stur  (3fe«0  — $ta  (fM 

all  genders). 
Is  he  in  want  of  me  1  3(1  vc  incincr  btnetfjigt  7 

He  is  in  want  of  you.  gr  ill  3h«r  6(nBthiqt.    (See  Les- 

son XVI.) 
Are  yon  in  want  of  these  books  1  ©inb  €ie  Miifre  fflBcbcr  bcnStbtgt  7 
I  am  In  want  of  them.  3d)  bin  Dcrfi'Ibcn  bt'nftrjigt. 

Is  he  in  want  of  my  brothers  1    3fl  tr  nicinct  Srfitxr  benBtrjigt  7 
He  is  in  want  of  them  Qt  ijt  thrcr  tcnitbiat.    (See  Les- 

son XVI.) 
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EXERCISES.     69 

Will  you  do  me  a  favour  1 — Yes,  Sir,  what  one  (utot  fur  etnrn)  1 
-Will  you  tell  jour  brother  to  sell  roe  his  horse  1 — I  will  toll  him 
to  sell  it  you. — Will  you  tell  my  servants  to  sweep  my  large 
rooms  1—1  will  tell  them  to  sweep  Ihem. — Will  you  tell  your  son 
to  come  to  my  father! — I  will  tell  him  to  come  to  him, — Have  yon 
anything  to  toll  mel — I  have  nothing  to  tell  you  (put  the  dative 
before  the  accus.). — Have  you  anything  to  say  to  my  father  1— I 
have  a  word  to  say  to  him. — Do  your  brothers  wish  to  sell  their 
carriage  1 — They  do  not  wish  to  sell  it. — John  (3chanp)  !  <"t  then 
Ihere  (tm) !— Yes,  Sir,  I  am  here  (6a). — Wilt  tboa  go  to  my  hatter 
to  tell  him  to  mend  my  hat  1 — I  will  go  to  him. — Wilt  thou  go  to 
the  tailor  to  tell  him  to  mend  my  coats  1 — I  will  go  to  him. — Art 
thou  willing  to  go  to  the  market  1 — I  am  willing  to  go  thither. — 
What  has  the  merchant  to  sell  1 — He  has  beautiful  leather  gloves, 
combs,  and  good  cloth  to  sell.— Has  he  any  shirts  to  selll— He 
has  some  to  sell — Does  he  wish  to  sell  me  his  horses  ? — He 
wishes  to  sell  them  to  you. 

70. 

Is  it  late? — It  ia  not  late.— What  o'clock  is  it? — It  is  a  quarter 
past  twelve. — At  what  o'clock  does  your  father  wish  to  go  out  1 — 
He  wishes  to  go  out  at  a  quarter  to  nine. — Will  he  sell  this  or  that 
horse  1 — He  will  sell  neither  this  nor  that. — Does  he  wish  to  buy 
this  or  that  rmntl — He  wishes  to  boy  both. — Has  he  one  horse 
more  to  sell ? — He  has  one  more,  but  he  does  not  wish  to  sell  it. — 
Has  he  one  carriage  more  to  sell  ? — He  has  not  one  more  carnage 
to  sell ;  but  he  has  a  few  more  oxen  to  sell.— When  will  he  sell 
tlieml — He  will  sell  them  to-day. — Will  he  sell  them  in  the 
morning  or  in  the  evening  T — He  will  sell  them  this  evening. — At 
what  o'clock  1 — At  half  past  five. — Can  you  go  to  the  baker  1 — I 
cannot  go  to  him;  it  is  late — How  late  is  it? — It  is  midnight. 
— Do  you  wish  to  see  that  man  ? — I  wish  to  see  him,  in  order  to 
know  him. — Does  your  father  wish  to  see  my  brothers? — He 
wishes  to  see  them,  in  order  to  know  them. — Does  I e  wish  to  see 
my  horse  ! — He  wishes  to  see  it — At  what  o'clock  does  he  wish 
to  see  it! — He  wishes  to  see  it  at  six  o'clock. — Where  does  he 
wish  to  see  it  1 — He  wishes  to  see  it  in  (nuf)  the  great  square. — 
Has  the  German  much  com  to  sell  1— He  has  but  little  to  sell. — 
What  knives  has  the  merchant  to  sell  1 — He  has  good  knives  to 
sell. — How  many  more  knives  has  he  1 — He  has  six  n  ore. — Has 
the  Irishman  much  more  wine  1 — He  has  not  much  more. — Hast 
thou  wine  enough  to  drink  1 — I  have  not  much,  but  enough. — Art 
thou  able  to  drink  much  wine  1 — I  am  able  to  drink  much. — Canst 
thou  drink  some  every  day  1 — I  can  drink  some  every  morning  and 
«very  evening.— Can  thy  brother  drink  as  much  as  thou  1— He  can 
irink  more  than  I. 
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What  are  job  in  want  of! — I  am  in  want  of  a  good  hat — Art 
fou  in  want  of  this,  knife  ! — I  am  in  want  of  it. — Do  you  want 
money! — I  want  some. — Does  your  brother  want  pepper  ! — Ha 
does  not  want  any. — Does  he  want  some  boots  ! — He  does  not 
want  any. — What  does  my  brother  wautt — He  wants  nothing. — 
Who  wants  some  sugar  1 — Nobody  wants  any. — Does  anybody 
want  money  ! — Nobody  wants  any — Does  your  father  want  any- 
thing!— He  wants  nothing.— What  do  I  want!— You  want  no- 
thing.— Art  thon  in  want  of  my  book! — I  am  in  want  of  it, — Is 
thy  lather  In  want  of  it  1 — He  is  not  in  wont  of  it. — Does  your 
friend  want  this  stick!— He  wants  it. — Does  he  want  these  or 
those  corks ! — He  wants  neither  these  nor  thee. — Are  you  in  want 
of  me! — I  am  in  want  of  thee. — When  do  you  want  me? — At 
present. — What  have  you  to  say  to  met — I  hare  a  word  to  say  to 
thee. — Is  your  son  in  want  of  us! — He  is  in  want  of  yiU  and 
your  brothers. — Are  you  In  want  of  my  servants! — I  am  in  want 
of  them. — Does  any  one  want  my  brother ! — No  one  wants  him. 


THIRTY-FOURTH  lesson.-    bur  tmb  brriaaijste 
Section. 


There  is  no  distinction  in  German  between:  I  love, 
do  love  and  am  loving.  All  these  present  tenses  are 
expressed  by :  id)  lisbt,  I  love. 

In  the  regular  verbs  the  third  person  singular  and 
second  person  plural  of  the  present  tense  indicative 
mode  are  alike,  and  terminate  (even  in  most  of  the  ir- 
regular verbs)  in  e  t  or  t.  The  first  and  third  person" 
plural  in  all  German  verbs  are  like  the  infinitive. 


love, 

do  lore,         he     }  does  love,   ^3*  litot,    re  twfxt  or  [irtrt. 
loving.  {  ib  loving. 


\  dost  love. 


he     )  does  love,   I 
(  is  loving.    > 

,  ....  youfeve,      TO 

(art  loving.  )  are  loving.  ,      6C* 

t  love,  I  love,  1 

i  do  love,  they/ do  love,      >9Bft  Iwbrn,   fit  Often, 

{  are  loving  (  are  loving.  J 
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Obs.  A.  The  letter  t  is  often  rejected  in  the  seeoi.d 
and  third  persons  singular  and  in  the  second  person 
plural  of  the  present  tense ;  but  never  in  verbs  the 
root  of  which  ends  in  b,  t,  t  It,  (i,  or  in  two  or  more 
consonants,  after  which  t  or  ft  could  not  be  distinctly 
pronounced,  as  in  :  jenbrn',  to  send ;  bu  fenbe ft,  er  frnbet, 
3h,r  fcnbft ;  orbnai,  to  set  in  order ;  bn  i>rfcneft,  er  orbnet, 
3()r  orbnet,  &c.  On  the  other  hand  this  contraction 
always  takes  place  in  verbs  that  end  in  tin  or  ern, 
as:  fa)tttffn*je[n,  to  flatter;  bu  fdimetdtetft,  er  fdimeidwlt,  3hr 
frfjtnetdjelt;  finbera,  to  alter;  bu  anberft,  er  dnbert,  5Ijr  dm 
bert.    (See  Lesson  XXIV.  the  Infinitive.) 

To  taunt.  ffirauchf  tl  (govern)  (he  accnsa 


7'o  i«(  in  order.  D  1 6 11 1  n. 

To  open.  Otffnttt  (aufnwdjm, aujjnnmojw). 

Do  yon  open  the  window  1  OTatficn  ©if  6aS  genflfc  ouf  ? 

I  open  i '.  3*  matbe  d  ouf. 

06a.  ZJ.  German  verbs  are  generally  not  irregular 
in  the  present  tense,  but  rather  in  the  imperfect  and 
past  participle.  Some,  however,  are  irregular  in  the 
second  and  third  persons  singular;  and  as  pupils 
should  be  acquainted  with  all  the  irregularities,  we 
shall  always  mark  these  two  persons  whenever  they 
present  any.  Of  those  which  we  have  seen  already, 
the  following  are  irregular  in  the  second  and  third 
persons  singular. 


To  give: 

thou  givest    — he  gives. 

©liien" : 

Sit  aidft      —  er  giH. 

To  see: 

©cbrn* : 

tbon  seest      —he  sees. 

iDtt  fichft     —  re  fte&t 

To  speak : 

©prfdjHi* : 

thou  speakest — he  speaks. 

2)u  rpriftit  —  er  fprupt 

To  take,  to  carry  : 

Seogcn*  : 

Bu  tt6gft     —  re  U8&. 

To  wash  : 

SBflfdjen* : 

thon  washes) — he  washes. 

Bu  RjJifAeft  —  tr  wflffct. 

To  break : 

3crtr«hen*: 

toon  bleakest — he  breaks. 

Bu  jfrtticbft—  n  jtrbritbt 
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fO*  Personal  pronouns  not  standing  in  the  nomina- 
tive, take  their  place  after  the  verb. 

Do  yon  love  Aim  f  Sirtm  ©U  i  h  n  ! 

I  do  love  htm.  3d)  ticOc  i  h  n. 

I  do  not  love  Aim.  3*  ltcb«  i  fi  n  n  t  d>  r. 

Does    the     servant  sweep    the  Jltfjtt    bet   ajebicnlc    tat    3inimr« 
room!  ou«l 

Obs.  C.  In  simple  tenses,  as  the  present  or  imper- 
fect, the  separable  particle  is  always  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence ;  unless  this  begins  with  a  con- 
junction, a  relative  pronoun,  or  a  relative  adverb,  in 
which  case  the  particle  is  not  separated  from  the  verb, 
which  then  takes  its  place  at  the  end. 

He  sweeps  it.  t?r  f.'ijtt  «■  an  3. 

Does  your  father  go  out  to-day  1  fflebt  31)r  Sktcr  beute  flUtl 

He  doea  not  go  out  to-day.  St  geljt  (mite  nicbt  out. 

EUHCIBEB.    72. 

Do  yon  love  your  b">ther  ! — I  love  him. — >Does  your  father  love 
liirn  ? — He  doea  not  love  him. — Doat  thou  love  me,  my  good  child  1 
— I  love  thee. — Dost  thou  love  this  ugly  man  ! — I  do  not  love  him. 
— Doea  your  father  want  his  servant  I— He  does  want  him. — Doat 
thou  want  anything  1 — I  want  nothing. — 'Does  the  servant  open  the 
window  1 — He  does  open  it. — Dost  thou  open  it  1 —  1  do  not  open 
it. — Doat  thou  set  my  books  in  order! — I  do  set  them  in  order. — 
Does  the  servant  set  oar  boots  or  our  shoes  in  order! — He  sets 
(both)  the  one  and  the  other  in  order. — Do  oar  children  love  ub  ! — 
They  do  love  us. — Do  we  iove  our  enemies  1 — We  do  not  love 
them. — Do  you  want  your  money  1 — I  do  want  it. — Do  we  want 
oar  carriage ! — We  do  want  it. — Are  oar  friends  in  want  of  their 
elotr  es  (.Slctbcr) ! — They  are  in  want  of  them. — What  do  you  give 
me  1  — I  do  not  give  thee  anything. — Do  you  give  my  brother  the 
book!—'  do  give  it  him. — Do  you  give  him  a  hat ! — I  do  give  him 

73. 


garden  ! — I  do  see  it. — Does  your  father  si 
not  see  it,  bat  we  eee  it. — How  many  ships  do  you  see  1 — We  si 
a  good  many;  we  see  more  than  thirty  of  them. — Do  you  give  mo 
books! — I  do  give  thee  some. — Does  our  father  give  yon  money  I 
— He  does  not  give  us  any. — Does  he  give  you  nals  ! — He  does 
not  give  ns  any.— Do  you  see  many  sailors ! — We  see  more 
soldiers  (brt  ©ribat,  plur.  (it)  than  sailors. — Do  the  soldiers  see 
many  storehouses  ? — They  Bee  more  gardens  than  storehouses. — 
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Do  the  English  give  you  good  cakes  ? — The;  do  give  ua  some 
Do  you  give  me  as  much  wine  as  beer  1 — I  give  thee  as  mu<:r-  J 
the  one  as  of  the  other. — Can  you  give  me  some  more  cakes  ?--i 
can  give  thee  no  more ;  I  have  not  many  more. — Do  you  give  me 
the  horse  which  you  have  1 — I  do  not  give  yon  that  which  I  have. — 
Which  horse  do  you  give  me  1 — I  give  you  that  of  my  brother. 


Do  you  speak  to  the  neighbour  ! — I  do  speak  to  him. — Does  lie 
•peak  to  you  1 — He  does  not  speak  to  me. — Do  your  brothers  speak 
to  you  ! — They  do  speak  to  as. — When  dost  thou  speak  to  thy 
father} — I  speak  to  him  every  morning  and  every  evening. — Whal 
dost  thou  cany  1 — Icarry  a  book. — Where  dost  thou  carry  it  to? — I 
cany  it  home. — Do  you  wash  your  stockings? — I  do  not  wash 
them. — Does  your  brother  wash  as  many  shirts  as  stockings  1 — He 
washes  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. — Hast  thou  many  more 
stockings  to  wash  ?— I  have  not  many  more  to  wash.— How  many 
more  shirts  have  your  friends  to  wash  V — They  have  two  more  to 
wash. — What  does  your  servant  carry  * — He  carries  a  great  table. 
— What  do  these  men  carry  1 — They  carry  our  wooden  chairs. — 
Where  do  they  carry  them  to  ? — They  carry  them  into  the  large 
room  of  our  brothers. — Do  your  brothers  wash  their  stockings  or 
ours? — They  neither  wash  yours  nor  theirs  |  they  wash  those  of 
Iheir  children. 

75. 

Dost  thou  not  break  my  glass  1 — No,  Sir,  I  do  not  break  it. — Da 
he  sons  of  our  neighbours  break  our  glasses  1 — They  do  break  them. 
—Who  tears  your  books  1— The  young  man  tears  them. — Do  you 
not  tear  them  I — I  do  not  tear  them. — Do  the  soldiers  cut  trees  ? — 
They  do  cut  some. — Do  you  buy  as  many  hats  as  gloves  1 — I  buy 
more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. — Does  your  brother  buy  anj 
bread? — He  is  obliged  to  buy  tome;  he  is  hungry. — Do  om 
brothers  buy  any  wine  I — They  are  obliged  to  buy  some ;  they  ar* 
thirsty. — Do  you  break  anything. — We  do  not  break  anything. — 
Who  breaks  our  chairs  1 — Nobody  breaks  them. — Dost  thou  buy 
anything? — I  do  not  buy  anything. — Who  keeps  (takes  care  of) 

our  money  ? — My  father  keeps  it Do  your  brothers  take  care  of 

my  books  1 — They  do  take  care  of  them..— Dost  thou  take  care  ol 
anything! — I  do  not  take  care  of  anything. 

76. 

Does  the  tailor  mend  our  coats  1 — He  does  mend  them. — What 
dost  thou  write? — I  write  a  letter. — To  whom  dost  thou  write  a 
letter  t— To  my  father. — When  does  thy  brother  write  bis  letters  ? 
—He  writes  them  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening. — What  dosl 
thou  now. — 1  do  nothing. — At  what  o'clock  do  you  go  to  the  the- 
atre 1 — At  a  quarter  past  seven. — What  o'clock  is  it  now  ?— Il 
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wonts  a  quarter  to  ilx. — At  what  o'clock  does  your  cook  go  to  lh» 
market!— lie  goes  there  at  five  o'clock  (put  cabin  to  die  end).— 
Does  lie  go  thither  in  the  evening  1 — No,  he  goes  thither  in  the 
morning. — Do  you  go  anywhither  1 — I  go  no  whither;  but  my 
brother!  go  into  the  garden. — Doit  thou  drink  anything  1 — I  drink 
nothing ;  but  the  Italian  drinks  good  wine  and  good  beer. — Do  yon 
send  me  one  more  book  1 — I  do  not  send  you  one  more. — Axe  you 
answering  his  letter  1 — I  am  answering  it. — Does  he  answer  thine  1 
—He  does  answer  it. — What  do  you  say  1 — I  say  nothing. — Must 
I  give  him  money  to  remain  here  1 — 'You  must  give  him  some  to 
go  out. — Is  this  tnsn  Belling  anything  1 — He  ia  selling  good  cakes. 
— What  do  you  sell! — I  sell  nothing ;  bnt  my  friends  sell  nails, 
knives,  and  horse-shoes. — What  does  the  man  say  7 — He  says  no- 
thing.—What  art  thou  looking  fori — lam  not  looking  for  any- 
thing. 

•.*  We  should  Gil  volumes,  wen  we  to  give  all  the  exercises  that  are  applica- 
ble to  our  lessons,  and  which  the  pupils  may  very  easily  compose  by  them- 
selves. We  shall  therefore  merely  repeat  what  we  have  already  mentioned 
Bt  the  commencement :  pupila  who  wi«h  to  improve  rapidly  ought  to  compote 
a  great  many  sentences  in  addition  to  those  given ;  but  they  must  pronounce 
them  aloud.    This  in  the  only  way  by  which  they  will  acquire  the  habit  of 


THIRTY-FIFTH  LESSON.  —  *&ttf  nnb  ttrrosigstc 
Cettion. 


The  pain. 

t>«  6d)tu«j ; 

the  tooth. 

bcr  3ahn ; 

the  ear, 

boi  &6t  (is  not  softened  and 

takes  en  in  the  plui.) ; 

the  neck, 

her  tialt  ; 

Bas  EBrf)  (olur.  tit ')  ; 

the  evil. 

basllr&rf. 

Sore  (ifl,  wicked). 

mlit- 

Bad. 

Sdjlimm. 

Evil,  ill. 

lltbtl. 

Have  you  a  sore  finger  t  fia&en  Sit  ciiini  Wfeti  ginger  T 

1  hare  a  sore  finger.  3d)  fiabe  (inert  befen  ginger. 

Hss  your  brother  a  sore  foot  1  .feat  jjtjr,  ®rub«  flrwn  Wfen  JufH 

He  has  a  sore  eye.  ©r  hot  tin  MfeS  3tugt. 

tVe  have  sore  ejos.  SBtE  baton  bife  Mugen. 

*  Sal  SBefc,  the  ache,  is  employed  in  the  plural  only  to  denote  the  panaa  sf 
hlldbtrth. 
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Hie  fieart-adifi, 
the  tooth-ache, 
the  ear-ache, 

a  pain  in  one's  back 

boi  Jtepltoeft  f 
bo  j  Sajmwtb ; 
Hi  DbttntMn  *, 

jHadenfdjimrj. 

He  has  the  head-ache. 
1  baTe  the  tooth-acho. 

Or  far  Jtepffdjuwrji'if 
3d)  bofjc  3olju  jet)  meruit. 

Tie  elbow, 

the  back, 
the  knee, 

bet  Ctftcgtn ; 
to  i  fluic1 

To  bring. 
Tefind. 

Bctifltn*. 

gtnben*. 

That  which  (what). 

IB  ad  (basjemgc  iwtcbc: 

Ofcs.  4.  3Ba$  is  often  used  instead  of  bodjemiie,  voth 
dje8  or  bad,  HKfafpg,  that  which.     (See  Lesson  XXIX.) 

Do  yon  find  what  you  are  took-  Jtntcn  Sic,  n>  a  &  ©it  fuoVn  T 

I  find  what  I  am  looking  for.       3d>  fin  be,  not  id)  fudjc. 
He  does  not  find  what  he  is  look-  <&t  fintft  nid)t,  ronis  CT  fttdlt. 

We  find  what  we  are  looking  for.  SB  it  finticn,  ma*  i»it  fiid>fn. 
1  hare  what  I  want.  3d)  babe,  toat  id)  6raud)f. 

I  mend  what  yon  mead.  3d)  befferc  out,  was  Gie  au66(f 

fern. 

OJ.f.  B.  As  the  second  member  of  this  phrase  be- 
gins with  a  relative  pronoun,  the  particle  cuts'  is  not 
separated  from  its  verb  which  is  removed  to  the  end 
(See  Obs.  C.  Lesson  XXXIV.  and  rule  of  Syntax,  Les- 
son XLVII.) 

Toread  (thou  readest,  he  reads).  Scffti*    (bo    (icfsft,   n    tiefrt   on 
To  study.  <g  t  li  b  i  r  t  n . 

To  learn.  tttntn. 

Obs.  C.  The  particle  J  it  does  not  precede  the  infini- 
tive joined  to  the  verb  If  men,  to  learn.  (See  Lesson 
XL.     Ex. 


the  fundamental  or  general  idea. 

'  (SAintrj,  pain,  i«  hen  in  the  pluntl.  In  compound  wordb, SBtb  ia  em> 
pknred  in  the  lingular,  and  S4m(i|  in  the  plural,  thui :  34  Jil&t  Jtopfmtb, 
and:  3d>  b«bt  jtxprffljmttjrn,  I  have  the  toad-acho. 

*  BM  .ftntr.  the  kn»,  doe*  not  take  an  additional  f  In  (he  plural  and  fa  m 
mtheleai  pronounced  »  if  i t  did. 
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I  learn  to  read. 
He  learns  to  write. 

t  34  l«««  Iffen. 
t  <£r  lant  fcbrrifcffl. 

English, 
German, 

fran|Bjifd)  (an  adject 

cnglifrf) ; 

tcutf*. 

Do  yon  learn  German  1 
I  do  learn  it. 
I  Jo  not  learn  it. 

Smwn  Bie  tartft  ? 
3*  hrne  rt. 
3d)  (erne  «  mdjt. 

77. 

Where  ia  your  father  1 — He  is  at  home.— Does  he  not  go  outl— 
He  is  not  able  to  go  out;  he  has  the  head-ache. — Hast  thou  the 
nead-ache? — I  have  not  the  head-ache,  but  the  earache. — What 
da;  of  the  month  is  it  (Sen  wutiirfaTcii  baton  tpir.  Lesson  XXI)  to- 
day ? — It  is  the  twelfth  to-day. — What  day  of  the  month  ia  {D(r 
wicweflle  tfl)  to-morrow  1 — To-morrow  is  the  thirteenth. — What 
teeth  have  you  1 — I  have  good  teeth. — What  teeth  has  your  bro- 
ther}— He  has  bad  teeth. — Has  the  Englishman  the  tooth-ache  1 — 
He  has  not  the  tooth-ache;  he  has  a  sore  eye. — Has  the  Italian  a 
sore  eye  1 — He  has  not  a  sore  eye,  but  a  sore  foot. — Have  I  a  sore 
finger! — You  have  no  sore  ringer,  but  a  sore  knee. — Will  you  cut 
me  some  bread  1 — I  cannot  cut  you  any  ;  I  have  sore  fingers. — 
Will  anybody  cut  me  some  cheese  1 — Nobody  will  cut  you  any. — 
Are  you  looking  for  any  onel — I  am  not  looking  for  any  one. — 
Has  any  one  the  ear-ache  1 — No  one  has  the  ear-ache. — What  is 
'he  painter  looking  for!— He  is  not  looking  for  anything. — Whom 
ire  you  looking  fori — I  am  looking  for  your  son. — Who  is  look- 
ing for  me !— No  one  is  looking  for  you. — Dost  thou  find  what  thou 
art  looking  for  t — I  do  find  what  I  am  looking  for ;  but  the  captain 
does  not  find  what  he  is  looking  for. 

78. 
Who  has  a  sore  throat! — We  have  sore  throats. — Has  any  one 
sore  eyes  < — The  Germans  have  sore  eyes. — Does  the  tailor  make 
my  coat  1 — He  does  not  make  it ;  he  has  a  pain  in  his  back. — Does 
the  shoemaker  make  my  shoes 1 — He  is  unable  (faun  nidit)  to  make 
them ;  he  has  sore  elbows. — Does  the  merchant  bring  us  beautiful 
purses  (Brr  SSoittcl)  ! — He  cannot  go  out;  he  has  sore  feet. — Does 
the  Spaniard  find  the  umbrella  which  he  is  looking  fori — He  does 
find  it — Do  the  butchers  find  the  sheep  which  the;  are  looking  for  1 
—They  do  find  them. — Doea  the  tailor  find  his  thimble  1 — He  does 
not  find  it. — Dost  thou  find  the  paper  which  Ihou  art  looking  fori— 
I  do  not  find  it.— Do  we  find  what  we  are  looking  for  J— We  do 
not  find  what  we  are  looking  for. — What  is  the  nobleman  doing  1 
—He  does  what  you  are  doing. — What  is  he  doing  in  his  room  £- 
He  is  reading. 

«  Derived  tan  btc  granioft,  the  Frenchman. 
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Ait  thou  rinding  1— I  am  not  reading.— Do  the  Bona  of  the  noble* 
men  study! — They  do  study. — What  are  they  studying! — They 
are  studying  German. — Art  thou  studying  English  f — I  have  no 
time  to  study  it. — Are  the  Dutch  looking  for  this  or  that  ship  !— 
They  are  looking  for  both. — Is  the  servant  looking;  foi  this  or  thai 
broom  1 — He  is  neither  looking  for  this  nor  that. — Who  is  learning 
German  1 — The  sons  of  the  captains  and  those  of  the  noblemen  are 
.earning  it. — When  does  yonr  friend  study  French! — He  studies 
it  in  the  morning. — At  what  o'clock  does  he  stndy  it  1 — He  studies 
it  at  ten  o'clock. — Does  he  stndy  it  every  day! — He  studies  it 
every  morning  and  every  evening. — What  are  the  children  of  the 
carpenter  doing ! — They  are  reading. — Are  they  reading  German! 
—They  are  reading  French  ;  but  we  are  reading  English. — What 
books  does  yonr  son  read  1 — He  reads  good  books. — -Doea  he  read 
German  books! — He  reads  French  books. — What  book  do  von 
read  t — I  read  a  German  book. — Do  you  read  as  much  as  my  chil- 
dren!— I  read  more  than  they. — Does  your  father  read  the  book 
which  I  read! — He  doea  not  read  that  which  you  read,  but  that 
which  I  read. — Does  he  read  as  much  as  I ! — He  reads  less  than 

i'oo,  bat  he  leams  more  than  yon. — Do  you  lend  me  a  book  1 — I  do 
end  you  one. — Doyonr  friends  lend  you  any  books!— They  do  lend 


THIRTY-SIXTH  LESSON.— Qeche  nno  oreissisBt* 
Certion. 

Spanish,  fptintftf)  (an  adjective '). 

The  termination  tfd)  serves  to  form  adjectives  of  the 
names  of  nations.     Thus : 

Italian,  ttoltt  ntfdj ; 

Polish,  potntfd) ; 

mjjffdn 

latrintfd)  -, 
fjtwcfttf*  i 
awf)i[d) ; 
ftrif*. 

bctttob; 

bet  {Rimer; 

fecrWcAti 

bet  "Smb*  • 
brtSntnt. 


Greek, 

Arabian,  Arabic, 
Syrian,  Syrfac, 


the  Greek, 

Ae  Arab,  the  Arabian, 

the  Syrian, 
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He:* 


The  fool, 

the  mouth, 

the  memory, 
Hare  you.a  rood  memory  t 
He  has  a  little  month. 
Year  bi  other  lus  blue  eyes. 
Do  you  wish  me  a  good  mo 

log  I 
I  wish  you  a  good  evening. 

Blue, 


3ft  «  (in  ©dumber  ? 
91cin,  tt  ifl  tin  Sdiu&niadjtt. 
St  ift  ctn  SJorr. 

fflSunfc&tn. 

bft  Blarr  (gen.  tn) ; 
bcr  9JI unb  (has  no  plur.)  ; 
bat  ©ebfltbtmp  (plur.  t). 
.fiabtit  Sic  cin  autcf  ScbacfttntS  > 
<5x  hat  ("men  ftcincn  !Diunb. 
3fii  Srubcr  batblaut  2uo.fn. 
UGunfdicn  Sit    nitr    tinea    flute* 

3)icrgcn  ? 
3*  munfdjt    Shnen    cintn   auten 

Kbcnb. 
(fan; 


batead  of.  MtlftattJU. 

To  p/ay.  0  p  i  ( 1  ( n. 

To  listen,  to  hear.  £Bttn. 

Instead  of  listening.  f  Wnffatt  ni  ft  oven. 

Doyou  play  instead  of  studying!  f  ©pLelcn  Sit.,  ati(lfltt  ^u  flubirtn  ? 

I  study  instead  of  playing.  f  3*  ftutw,  anfiatt  ju  fpitltn. 

That  man  speaks  instead  of  list-  {  Bieftr.   9)Iann  fpridjt,  anftatt  ja 
ening.  Win. 

In&oren    ^anjuhErm,  governs 
the  accusative). 
u  I)  8  v  c  n    (jUjuWctil,   governs 
the  dative). 

c  34  W«  ifin  on. 
1 3*  Mm  trjmjn. 

Kuf  Sdiionbtn  obet  ttwaS  hiSreu. 


(  listen  to  him. 

To  listen  t.    some  oni 

That  which. 


Das',  It 


Do  j 


n  Etc  auf  baf,  toas  3hn<n  btr 
i  what  the  man  J      Mann  foot  7 

foortn  Sit  auf  bag,  was  bcr  9Sann 
,.     Sfincnfaan 
3*  hE«  barauf.* 


.n  I       W 

I    3fi 
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He  listens  to  what  I  Mil  him.  ©r  Wrt  auf  tat,  Xat  Ufe  ifrai  fcj:i 

To  correct.  fli  t  rbefftr  n,  cttt'iaive n. 

To  tafe  off (as  the  hat).  Kbn<bmtn*  (o&junttjnwn). 

To  (aie  ojf  (at  clothei).  XugjUhcn  *  (nu*)Ujitf)«i). 

To  (aie  aiooy.  SB  ( g  n  (  I)  m  t  II*. 

To  take.  91  ft)  men  *. 

Thou  lakes:,— he  takes.  j£tu  niniiiifl,  —  rr  niiumt 

Thou  takest  off  thy  hat.  Da  mituuft  JDrttwn  .ftutab. 

Do  jou  take  off  your  boots?  3ti'fan  ©if  3ff''  Eti<ft[n  ouf ! 

We  take  off  our  coats.  SBir  Ziehen  ttnfrrc  fflifrft  on*. 

Who  takes  away  the  chairs  ?  9Ber  ntinmt  bit  Etilhle  iwg ? 

The.servartt  takes  them  away.  iDcr  ©rtiftitt  nimmt  fit  meg. 


Do  you  speak  Spanish  I— No,  Sir,  I  speak  Italian. — Who  speaki 
Polish  1 — My  brother  speaks  Polish.— Do  our  neighbours  speak 
Russian  ? — They  do  not  speak  Russian,  but  Arabic. — Do  you  spcali 
Arabic !— No,  I  speak  Greek  and  Latin, — What  knife  have  yon  '• 
— I  hare  an  English  knife. — What  money  have  you  there  ? — Is  i 
Italian  or  Spanish  money? — It  is  Russian  money. — Have  you  ai 
Italian  hat  1 — No,  I  have  a  Spanish  hat. — Are  you  a  German  1— 
No,  I  am  an  Englishman. — Art  thou  a  Greek  1 — No,  I  am  a  Span 
iard.  — Are  these  men  Poles  ? — No,  they  are  Russians. — Do  the 
Russians  speak  Polish? — They  do  not  speak  Polish,  but  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Arabic. — Is  your  brother  a  merchant? — No,  he  is  a 
joiner. — Are  these  men  merchants) — No,  they  are  carpenters. — 
Are  we  boatmen  ? — No,  we  are  shoemakers. — Art  thou  a  fool  ?— -I 
am  not  a  fool. — What  is  that  man? — He  is  a  tailor.— Do  you  wish 
meanythingl — I  wish  you  a  good  morning.— What  does  the  young 
man  wish  me  ?— He  wishes  you  a  good  evening. — Whither  must  I 
go  1 — Thou  must  go  to  our  friends  to  wish  them  a  good  day  (Xng). 
— Do  your  children  come  to  me  in  order  to  wish  me  a  good  evening? 
— They  come  t'  you  in  order  to  wish  yon  a  good  morning- 


Has  the  nobleman  blue  eye^i  ? — He  has  black  eyes  and  a  little 
month. — Hast  thou  a  good  memory  ? — I  have  a  bad  memory,  bnt 
much  courage  to  leam  German. — What  dost  thou  (do)  instead  of 
playing  ? — I  study  instead  of  playing. — Dost  thou  learn  instead  of 
writing  ? — I  write  instead  of  learning. — What  does  the  son  of  out 
bailiff  (do)  ? — He  goes  into  the  garden  instead  of  going  into  the 
field.— -Do  the  children  of  our  neighbours  rod  ? — They  write  in- 
stead of  reading. — What  does  our  cook  (do)? — He  makes  a  fin 


what  you  ■retellirmiM. 
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Instead  01  going  to  the  market. — Does  your  fathe/  sell  bit  ox  I— 
He  sells  his  horse  instead  of  selling-  his  ox, — Do  the  physician* 
go  call — They  remain  in  their  rooms  instead  of  going  out— At 
what  o'clock  does  our  physician  come  to  you  ! — He  comes  every 
mornir:™  at  a  quarter  to  nine. — Does  the  son  of  the  painter  study 
Entr-ish  1 — He  studies  Greek  instead  of  studying  English.— Does 
the  butcher  kill  oxen  I — He  kills  sheep  instead  of  killing  oxen. — 
Do  yea  listen  to  mel — I  do  listen  to  yon. — Does  your  brother  listen 
to  me  J — He  speaks  instead  of  listening  to  you, — Do  you  listen  la 
what  I  am  telling  you  ? — I  do  listen  to  what  you  are  telling  me. 


Does  the  man  listen  to  what  you  are  telling  him  1 — He  does  listen 
to  it. — Do  the  children  of  the  physician  listen  to  what  we  tell  them? 
— They  do  not  listen  toil. — Dost  thou  listen  to  what  thj  brother  tulls 
theel — I  do  listen  to  it. — Do  you  goto  the  theatre  1— . I  am  going  to 
the  storehouse  instead  of  going  to  the  theatre. — Are  you  willing  to 
listen  to  me  1 — 1  am  willing  to  listen  to  you,  but  I  cannot ;  1  have 
lie  ear-ache. — Does  thy  father  correct  my  notes  or  thine  1 — He 
corrects  neither  yoors  nor  mine — Which  notes  does  he  correct  1 — 
He  corrects  those  which  he  writes. — Does  he  listen  to  what  you 
tell  him  1 — He  does  listen  to  it. — Do  you  take  off  your  hat  in  order 
to  speak  to  my  fathej  1 — I  do  take  it  off  in  order  to  speak  to  him.— 
Does  thy  brother  listen  to  what  our  father  tells  him  1 — He  does 
listen  to  it. — Does  our  servant  go  for  some  beer  1 — He  goes  for 
some  vinegar  instead  of  goin?  for  some  beer. — Do  you  correct  my 
letter  1 — 1  do  not  correct  it;  I  have  sore  eyes. — -Does  the  servant 
take  off  his  coat  in  order  to  make  a  fire  t— He  does  take  it  off. — 
Do  you  take  off  yonr  glovee  in  order  to  give  me  money  I — 1  do 
take  them  off  in  order  to  give  you  some. — Does  he  take  off  his 
ihoes  in  order  to  go  to  your  house  1 — He  does  not  lake  them  off. — 
Who  takes  away  the  tables  and  chairs! — The  servants  take  them 
tway. — Will  you  take  away  this  glass  1 — 1  have  do  mind  to  take  i* 
iway. — Is  he  wrong  to  take  off  his  boots  1 — He  is  right  to  take 
hem  off. — Dost  thou  take  away  anything  1 — 1  do  not  lake  away 
my  thing. — Does  anybody  take  off  his  hatl — Nobody  takes  it  off. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH  LESSON— Bieben  nn& 
freiosigste  £«ticm. 

Wet(moUt).  91  n  6  (an  adjective). 

To  met  (to  moisten).       0?  a  9  nl  a  eft  c  n   (ncfcfn). 
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«fl«! 


00  you   let  me  see  y 
ribbons  1 

1  do  let  you  see  them. 

Brandy, 
tobacco, 
tobacco  (for  si 

meal  (flour), 
apples, 
-The  gardener, 


1  Lgoveins  tl 
cuaative). 
d  Soften  Sic  mid)  30«  gflbetmi 
bcr  febcn  t 
3d)  la|Tc  ©tc  bicfdbvn  fthrn. 
Scannnvein  (man.) ; 
Sobof  (masc.) ; 
,    3toiid)ta[i(if  ; 

ESrhrtupftabaf ; 

Oitcr  (masc)  ; 

BWrfrf  (neut.)  ; 

Mepfel  (ipftl)  (plur.  of  few  M 

bet  SSitncc; 

bcr-  85«« ; 

trr  ©dinwgcr ; 

boS  3"  if) ; 

baa  Sdirnipjhtdj  -, 

Bet  5)ien«,  ter  Jtnedjt.' 

$o1cn  Sic  3tjvcn  Sthoager  1 


the  brother-in-law, 
the  handkerchief, 
the  pocket  handkerchief, 
the  valet,  servant, 
Do  you  go  for  your  brolher-in- 

[  do  go  for  him. 

To  intend  (to  think). 
Do  yon  intend  to  go  to  the  ball 

this  evening  t 
I  do  intend  to  go  thither. 

To  knots. 
I  know  — he  knows. 

We  know        — they  know. 
Thou  k  no  west — you  know. 

Do  you  know  German  1 

I  do  know  it. 

Do    you    know    how    to    read 

French  1 
Can  you  read  French  1 


•  ©irntr  generally  means  servant ;  hence  r  btr  JTammntttntr,  tlie  valet  do 
rhambre;  Mr  SiKfJtSitaur,  the  Hmrch.rainiiter,  clergyman;  Jtittd)t  point* 
>ut  the  lowest  degree  of  servitude,  hence :  btr  ^ausfetrtit,  (he  menial  ser- 
tanl ■;  Mr  !j!i)Qfntd)t.  the  groom,  the  tableman ;  btr  JRtitfntdjt,  (he  Jockey. 

s  SB ifftn  implies  to  have  the  knowledge  of  a  thing,  not  to  be  ignorant  cf it; 
fount  it  signifies  to  be  able,  to  have  the  knowledge  rifan  art  ore  science.  Ex. 
3<$  rotifc,  real  Sit  ffljtn  tDolltn,  I  know,  what  you  wish  to  say.  fit  [arts 
rirwn  Mutfdjett  JBritf  fdjreibtn,  he  knows  how  to  write  a  German  fetter.  The 
learner  must  Hike  care  not  to  confound  ttiffsa*,  to  know,  with  1 6nntn".  to  be 
abls.and  the  latter  not  with  fntrtrn",  to  bsacquainte';  See  Lwsons  XXVTTC. 
and  XXXin.)  ^ 


3*  firic  lip. 


©tknfMi  Sit  rifute  Hbtnb  auf  bra 

SBafl  jit  gefien ! 
3d)  grtfltfc  hinfuqtnett.    (See  Obi. 

A.  Lesson  XXVII.) 

<B5tffert»  (Hmun<)> 
3d)  twifi     —  cc  roeiB. 
HBir  nrifltn  —  fie  ruiffen. 
Du  rwiW    —  Sfa  fiffrt  (We  ""t 
fen).      _ 


. jtonnen  ©ie  ftonjoftf*  lef*n  1 
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Can  you  mate  a  hat!  } 

Do  you  know  how  to  ma«  a  (jtcnncu  Sic  (inert  $ut  maifccn  ! 
hat!  3 

Can  yon  come  to  me  to-day !       fiijunot  ©ie  tjeutt  ju  imt  Ecmmcn  I 

To  swim.  6>  d)  n>  i  m  ui  c  n  *• 

QnSXE&T  ^  8Wim '    }  *imtn  eie  I*"1""1*"  » 

WAiiAer  7  wAtre  lot      ffB  o  b  t  n  1 
Whither  are  you  going  I  2Bo  gerjeu  6ie  f)in  1* 


Do  yon  wish  to  drink  brandy!— No,  I  wish  to  drink  wine. — Ik 
yon  fell  brandy  ? — I  do  not  Bell  any ;  but  my  neighbour,  the  mer- 
chant, sella  some. — Will  you  fetch  me  some  tobacco! — I  will 
fetch  you  some  ;  what  tobacco  do  yon  wish  to  hare  ! — I  wish  to 
hare  some  snuff ;  but  my  friend,  the  German,  wishes  to  have  some 
tobacco  (for  smoking). — Does  the  merchant  show  you  cloth  ! — He 
does  not  show  me  any. — Does  your  valet  go  for  some  cider  ! — He 
does  go  for  some. — Do  yen  want  anything  else  (nod)  rtnuj)  1 — 1 
want  some  floor ;  will  you  send  for  some  (for)  me  1 — I  will  send 
for  some  (for)  yon. — Does  your  friend  buy  apples  1— He  does  bny 
some. — Does  he  bny  handkerchiefs! — He  buys  tobacco  instead  ot 
buying  handkerchiefs. — Do  you  show  me  anything! — I  show  yoo 
gold  and  silver  clothes.— Whither  does  your  cousin  go  ! — He  goes 
to  the  ball.— Do  you  go  to  the  ball  1 — I  go  to  the  theatre  instead 
of  going  to  the  ball.— Does  the  gardener  go  into  the  garden  1 — He 
gr  M  to  die  market  instead  of  going  into  the  garden. — Do  you  send 
y<  or  servant  to  the  shoemaker !— I  send  him  to  the  tailor  instead 
ol  sending  him  to  the  shoemaker. 


Dost  thou  go  to  fetch  thy  father! — I  do  go  to  fetch  him. — Hoy 

Statin)  I  go  to  fetch  my  cousin! — You  may  go  to  fetch  him. — 
Mi  your  valel  find  the  man  whom  he  is  looking  for ! — He  does 
fin'',  him. — Do  your  sons  find  the  friends  whom  they  are  looking 
for' — They  do  not  find  them. — When  do  you  intend  going  to  the 
halt!— 1  intend  going  thither  this  evening. — Do  your  cousins  intend 
to  go  into  the  country  1 — They  intend  to  go  thither. — When  do 
they  intend  to  go  thither  1 — They  intend  to  go  thither  to-morrow .-- 
At  what  o'clock ! — At  half-past  nine. — What  does  the  merchant 
wish  to  sell  you  1 — He  wishes  to  sell  me  pocket-handkerchiefs. — 
Dj  you  intend  to  buy  some! — I  will  not  buy  any. — Dost  thou  know 


t    Hence  end*  with  a  p*M  participle  or  an  infinitive,  yin 
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Dot  know  anything-. — What  doe*  thy  cousin  know  1 
knows  how  to  read  and  to  write. — Does  he  know  German  7 — 
He  does  not  know  it. — Do  yon  know  Spanish  1 — I  do  know  it — 
Do  yonr  brothers  know  Greek  1 — They  do  not  know  it;  but  they 
intend  to  learn  it. — Do  I  know  English  1 — Yon  do  not  know  it; 
but  yon  intend  to  study  it. — Do  my  children  know  how  to  read 
Italian  ?-  -They  know  how  to  read,  bat  not  how  to  speak  it. 


Do  yon  intend  to  study  Arabic  !--I  intend  to  study  Arabic  and 
Syriac. — Does  the  Englishman  know  Polish  ? — He  does  not  know 
it,  but  he  intends  learning  it. — Do  you  know  how  to  swim  ? — 1  do 
not  know  how  to  swim,  but  how  to  play. — Does  your  cousin  know 
how  to  make  coats  1 — He  does  not  know  how  to  make  any;  hi.  is 
no  tailor. — Is  he  a  merchant' — He  is  not  one. — What  is  be ! — He 
is  a  physician. — Whither  are  you  going  1 — I  am  going  into  my 
garden,  in  order  to  speak  to  the  gardener. — What  do  you  wish  to 
tell  him  ? — 1  wish  to  tell  him  to  open  the  window  of  his  room. — 
Does  your  gardener  listen  to  you  T — He  does  listen  to  roe. — Do 
you  wish  to  drink  some  eider  1 — No,  I  have  a  mind  to  drink  some 
beer ;  hare  you  any  7— I  have  none ;  but  I  will  send  for  some. — 
When  will  yon  send  for  some? — Now.— Do  you  send  for  apples? 
— I  do  send  for  some. — Have  you  a  good  deal  of  water  ? — I  have 
enough  to  wash  my  feet. — Has  yonr  brother  water  enough  7 — He 
has  only  a  little,  but  enough  to  moisten  bis  pocket-handkerchief. — 
Do  you  know  how  to  make  tea? — I  know  how  to  make  some. — Does 

Brar  cousin  listen  to  what  you  tell  him  7 — He  does  listen  to  it. — 
oes  be  know  how  to  swim  '—He  does  not  know  how  to  swim. — 
Where  is  h?  going  to  1 — He  is  going  no  whither;  he  remains  al 


THIRTY-EIGHTH  LESSON— OUIjt  nno  brmaigete 
Section. 


©te  3Serfa| 
Intended.  ©ef»nnen. 

To  intend  otto  have  the  intention,  ©tfunnen  f 


3d)  bin  gtfenncn  btnaigtrjen, 
9Btr  finb  gcfennen  csju  trjun. 


fScfjalten*    (to    receive    ;■»- 
thing  sent). 

J  3} !  F  o  nt  m  C  n  *    (to  receive  as  ■ 

.  t  n  •  (to  weUorae,  ta 
)■ 

J,0n  zed  by  GOOglC 


present). 
Iffim»fang«n»  (to 
entertain). 


^on  receiveel-He  receives.    J&Sfifc*      **  "ft. ^ 

He  receives  money.  Sz  kfommt  @<lb. 

He  obtains  the  preference,  (it  trljott  ben  i8«}ug. 

He  receives  his  friends.  Or  tnipfingt  (iinr  grcuntr. 

Do  you  receive  a  letter  to-day  t  GrbuUcn  Sic  tjtuU  cincn  SBrirf  1 

[  receive  one  to-morrow.  34  trfolfc  morgan  tiiun. 

To  guide  (conduct,  take),  Jllbttn}  b 

Tolead.  vfittn    5   ' 

I  lead  the  horse  into  the  stable.  3d)  fufirc  taS  gjfcrfc  in  ben  Stall, 

The  preference,  her  SBerjug ; 

the  stable,  Ere  ©toff ; 

blind,  Mint  ; 

sick  (ill),  front; 

poor,  otm. 

Toexiingujh.  JCuSlSfdicn  (r.  act.  and   a.  ii 

ouejulejoVn). 
7\>  %A(.  21  n  i  ii  n  6  c  n  (anjujunDtn). 

To  itt  on  fire.  %.  n  ft  ( ct  t  n  (anjiijtafrti). 


To  <fcpar(,  to  tot  out.     11  l>  r  ( i  f  t  n  (atyurrifisn). 
When  do  you  intend  to  depart  I    SBattn  gecrnfftt  @i<  afcniri'iftit  7 
(  intend  to  depart  to-morrow.       3d)  gebenfe  mcrgm  asjurcifttt 

BXCRCISIS.  86. 

Do  your  brothers  intend  to  go  into  the  country  1 — They  do  in- 
tend to  go  thither. — Do  yon  intend  to  go  to  my  cousin  ! — I  do  In- 
tend to  go  to  him.— Dost  thou  intend  to  do  anything  t — I  intend  f 
do  nothing. — Do  yon  intend  to  go  to  the  theatre  this  evening! — 1 
do  intend  to  go  thither,  but  not  this  evening. — Dost  thou  receive 
anything! — I  receive  money. — From  ('Sen)  whom  dost  thou  receive 
gome  1 — I  receive  some  from  my  father,  my  brother,  and  my  oonsin. 
— Does  your  son  receive  boobs  1 — He  does  receive  some. — From 
whom  does  he  receive  some  1 — He  receives  some  from  me,  from  hii 
friends,  and  neighbours. — Does  the  poor  man  (Ber  Wait,  See 
page  34,  Obt.  A.)  receive  money  1 — He  does  receive  some. — From 
whom  does  he  receive  some  1 — He  receives  some  from  die  rich.— 
"lost  thou  receive  winel — I  do  not  receive  any. — Do  I  receive 
noney  1 — You  do  not   receive  any. — Does   your  servant   receive 

'  The  penona  not  mentioned  follow  the  regular  conjugation.  (Sea  Pre- 
•ent  Tenee,  Lewon  XXXTV.) 

*  3Qf>«n  eiprcBH  the  set  of  conducting  only  J  Inttn 
with  nfety.     Ex.  (Siati  Jtianltn  fiibreit,  to  i       ' 
riant  SJUniftt  Iritttl,  to  guide  a  child,  a  blind 

...Google 


clolhea  (.ftteiter)  1 — Ho  doea  not  receive  any. — Do  you  receive  the 
books  which  our  friends  receive  1 — We  do  not  receive  the  same 
which  jour  friends  receive;  but  we  receive  other*.— Does  your 
friend  receive  the  tetters  whicb  you  write  to  him  1 — He  does  re- 
ceive them. — Do  you  receive  the  apples  which  I  send  yout — I  do 
not  receive  them. — Does  the  American  receive  as  much  brandy  as 
cider  t — He  receives  as  ranch  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Do  the 
Scotch  receive  as  many  books  as  letters  !— They  receive  «s  many 
of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 

87. 

Does  the  Englishman  obtain  the  preference  ! — He  does  obtain  it. 
— Does  your  cousin  receive  as  much  money  as  I ! — He  receives 
more  than  yon. — Does  the  Frenchman  receive  his  letters  1 — He 
does  receive  them. — Wben  does  he  receive  them  ! — He  receives 
diem  in  the  evening. — When  dost  thou  receive  thy  letters  1 — I  re- 
ceive them  in  the  morning. — At  what  o'clock! — At  a  quarter  to 
ten. — Dost  thou  receive  as  many  letters  as  I T — I  receive  more  ot 
them  than  thon. — Dost  thou  receive  any  to-day  1 — 1  receive  some 
to-day  and  to-morrow. — Does  your  father  receive  as  many  friends 
as  ours  (as  our  father)  1 — He  receives  fewer  of  them  than  yours 
(than  your  father). —Does  the  Spaniard  receive  as  many  enemies 
as  friends  ! — He  receives  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Do 
you  receive  one  more  crown ! — I  do  receive  one  more. — Does  your 
son  receive  one  more  book  1 — He  does  receive  one  more. — What 
does  the  physician  receive! — He  receives  good  tobacco,  good  snuff. 
and  good  pocket-handkerchiefs. — Does  he  receive  brandy ! — He 


.Does  your  servant  receive  shirts! — He  does  receive  some. — Does 
he  receive  as  many  of  them  as  my  valet  (does)  1 — He  receives  quite 
as  many  of  them. — Do  you  receive  anything  to-day!— 


conducting  him  to! — I  conduct  him  to  my  friends  to  wish  them  a 
good  morning. — What  ie  your  eon ! — He  is  a  physician. — Does 
your  servant  guide  any  one  t — He  guides  my  child. — Whom  (®etl) 
mast  I  guide! — Thou  must  guide  the  blind.  (Page  34,  Obi. 
A.) — Must  he  conduct  the  sick  person ! — He  must  conduct  him. — 
Whither  must  he  conduct  him * — He  must  couduct  him  home. — 
Whither  is  he  leading  yonr  horse ! — He  is  leading  it  into  the 
stable. — Dost  thou  guide  the  child  or  the  blind  man  1—1  guide  both. 
— When  does  the  foreigner  intend  to  depart ! — He  intends  to  depart 
this  morning. — At  what  o'clock! — At  half  past  one. — Does  he  not 
wish  to  remain  here ! — He  does  not  (Sr  rotil  nictit). — Do  you  ii '  ' 
to  go  to  the  theatre  this  evening! — 1  intend  to  go  there  to-r 
— Do  you  depart  to-day? — I  depart  now. — When  do  you  ii 
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•rite  to  yonr  friends  ! — I  intend  to  write  to  them  to-day. — Do  join 
friends  answer  your  letters  1 — They  do  answer  them — Do  yon  ex- 
linguist  the  fire! — I  do  not  extinguish  it. — Does  your  servant  light 
the  candle  1 — He  does  light  it. — Does  this  man  intend  to  set  yotn 
WRrfhouse  on  fire  I — He  does  intend  to  set  it  on  fire  (anniftctfrrt). 


THIRTY-NINTH  LESSON.  —  Neon    imo  ateiBsiasu 
Section. 

COMPARISON  OP  ADJECTIVES. 

The  comparative  is  formed  by  adding  e  r  and  the 
superlative  by  adding  ft"  to  the  simple  adjective. 
Examples : 

Posit.         Coup.      Sufbrl. 


Handsome — handsomer — 

handsomest. 
Small — smaller — smallest. 
Wild — wilder — wildest. 


-  fd)6ner  —  jaj&tfr. 


StUin    —  Reiner  —  fletnfl. 
5Bt(b    —  witter  —  wilbeft  * 


Obs.  A.     Comparative  and   superlative   adjectives 
are  declined  like  the  positive.     Examples : 

Comparative. 

kbwaline.  Neuter. 

'1ST.  ber  fdjonere      tai  fiffonere  Budj. 

m 

G.  M  fdjeneren    bee  (MfBneren  Kutf)e$. 

SCifdjeS, 
D.  bent  fd)6turen  bent  fchoneren  Stony. 

iEifttje, 
A.  ben  fdjoneren    bag  fdjftnereb  Bud). 

:   m 


The  handsomer 
table,  the  hand-* 
somer  book,  &c. 


•  In  toe  auperhuive,  ft  L»nonietiinei  preceded  by  I  when  the  pronunciation 
require*  it,  si :  fS6,  meet,  fufitil ;  fdjiedjt,  bad,  fd)Itdjte)t.     In  the  wordjtofi, 

r,t,  the  superlative  arS&tjr,  is  contracted  Into  grfjt,  as:  btr  gttfitt  3Jljnn, 
greateit  mm. 
k  Tlie  letter  t,  which  precedea  or  follows  the  consonant  t  in  the  corapaiv 
tlvc,  is  ofien  omitted  for  (he  Bake  of  euphony ;  thua  instead  of:  btv,  bag  fn))' 
am,  Ml  fdjSutmt,  brat  fdjSnerat,  we  say :  trr,  ixl  fttjontt,  itl  fdjontrn,  »ra) 
fdjPBfr",  ten.    (See  Ob*.  Lesson  XIX.) 

D,g,l  zed  by  GOOglC 


The 
hat,  the  smal-  ■ 
lest  book,  &c. 


N,  bet  Heinfte 
G.  beg  ffemflert 


bo$  ftetnfie  Sad). 

bee"  fleinflen  ©arfjeS 


D.  bent  tteinfleit    bem  Fletnjlrn  ©wdje. 

Jf)ute, 
A.  ben  fiemflm    ba$  flem|Ie  Such. 

§ut, 

Ofcs.  B.    The  radical  vowels  a,  o,  u,  are  softened 

to   the   comparative   and  superlative  into  a,  6,   ft." 
Examples : 

Posit.       Comp.  Slterl. 

Old,  &c.               I    art          fitter  altfft. 

pious,  &c.                 fromm    frdmmer  irommrt. 

young,  &c.           |    janfl       iunger  jiingft. 

Obi.  C.    The  following  adjectives,  which  are  alsc 
'  ased  as  adverbs,  are  irregular  in  the  formation  of  their 
comparatives  and  superlatives. 

Positive.  Comf. 

(  ©alb,  efjer, 

( berorboS  balbige,  efjere, 
'  "'  tieber, 

fiebere, 
t  Oat,  beffer, 

( berorbaflflUte,    bejfere, 

High,         \  &*r"r    -  -  -       %&* 


Soon, 


Good, 


\  ber  or  bag  fyjl/t,    fjofeere, 


Superlative. 
et)efl  (am  e^efleitd) 
tfjefte. 

lteb|l  (am  tiebfietO ; 
[iebfte. 

beft  (am  beflen) ; 
6eRe. 

Ij&dj(l(amh6d)flett)j 
fjScfjffe. 


•  On  the  adjectives  which  do  not  soften  the  radical  vowels  0,  D,  u  in  the 
comparative  and  superlative,  lee  Oht.  D.  hereafter. 

■>  When  an  adjective  is  used  in  the  superlative  degree  adverbially,  itii 
rombine]  with  a  contraction  of  the  definite  article,  and  one  jjf  (he  preposi- 
tion., m.  auf.  Hi,  in,  an:  am  rattlifititn,  the  least ;  aitf61)5o3flt,attheniost;  (tint 
ttftm,  fir  the  best ;  im  minfctfltri,  at  least.  Hence  the  adverbs :  frtj5ttfl(ttl, 
in  the  handsomest  manner ;  Ixfltitl,  in  the  best  manner ;  i>6rh(Ual,  at  the 
most;  nSdjflttte,  nest  time;  wratijfitM,  at  least,  &c, 

*  Jn  the  positive  and  comparative  degrees  the  form  ftsfc,  not  bo<$H  !■  used  as 
an  adjective  before  a  noun  ;  but  as  a  predicate  after  the  noun,  the  positive  it 
'•"*■      **i.  Srr  Doht  93aum  thehish.  tree;  W bofrert  gtaviM,  the  higher  tree  i 


but  btrfn  Bnitmifl  Sedj,  this  1 


iihujli. 
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SuHIX-ATITB- 


PoernvE.  Comf. 

Near         \  !Sa^'  nhbn,    nddffl  (antaacffflen); 

1         (  ber  or  bag  nahe,  itafwre,    tnirfjfte. 

Much.        J8^  ,ne*r'      K*(««nN)i 

This  book  is  small,  that  is  smal-  jDiffW  Stud)  ift  fldn,  [tnt*  iff  Hri* 

ler,  sod  this  is  the  smallest  of  ntr,  unB  Cic|<*  tjttt  ift  am  fitim 

all.  (ttn  (bae  Elttnftt)  «en  atttn. 

This  hat  is  luge,  but  that  is  Etcfcr  £ut  ijl  flccfi,  otttifi  lout  If 

larger.                                   »  griifitv. 

la  your  book  as  large  as  mine  1  3ft  3(jr  Stub  fe  grog  rott  bat  iwi> 


It  is  not  so  large  as  yonrs. 
It  is  larger  than  yours. 

Not  io  large. 
Are  our  neighbour's  children  a 

good  '  as  ours  1 
Tike  j  are  better  than  ours. 


It  it 


<4t 


Whose  hat  is  this  1 

It  is  the  hat  of  my  brother. 

It  is  my  brother's. 

It  is  my  brother's  hat. 

Whose  hat  is  the  finest  1 


CS  iff  nUfct  fc  grep  alt  bat  gfcrigt. 
Gs  ift  groftr  alt  bat  Shrigt. 
SJticbt  (o  gmfc 
©inb  bit  Jtinbtr  unftrt*  Ste^fmct 

fo  nrtig  roit  bit  unfrigtn  7 
©it  finb  artigtr  alt  bit  unfrigtn. 
SBtfftn  J»  (See Lesson XXIX.) 
Qt  ift. 

9B<ffen  Sut  iff  bai  1 
Gf  ift  btr  £ut  ratines  SSrubns. 
<St  tji  mdnrt  JBwbtr*. 
6s  iff  mcinrt  ffimbrrs  ftnt 
SBtfftn  |mt  ift  ber  f&Sirjtt  7 


Good,  gentle,  pretty, 
light,  easy, 
heavy,  difficult, 

peat,  grand  (big,  large), 

short, 
round, 


tjt  nbtr  bat  mrintgt  1 

artig; 
tcid)t ; 

fdjroer ; 

aw  e  ; 

fang; 
(urj  -, 
runb; 
tcid). 


06s,  jD.     The  adjectives  which  do  not  soften  the  ra 

dical  vowels  in  the  comparative  and  superlative,  are. 

1st,  Those  of  which  the  last  syllable  does  not  belong 


a  food  child,  tin  aiitgti  ittaB.  ' 
■  The  wcrdwWchar- —  "' 


ufor  Lmlaoce:  be  goad!  M  "tigl 
atttfftn?  ii  ilwayi  pnt  In  thn  sat 
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fiar,  clear ;  ■ 

fanft,  gentle  j 

fnuptv  tight; 

fort,  satisfied ; 

_  l.ifjm,  lame ; 

fctiloff,  slack ; 

Ui,  loose ; 

(dilanf,  slender 

matt,  wearied ; 

ftfUT,  numb  ; 

uwf&t,  brittle ; 

ftolj,  proud  ; 

nnrft,  naked; 

fluff,  stiff; 

pktt,  flat ; 

ftunim,  dumb ; 

Klunip,  clumsy ; 

Ml,  mad ; 

MB,  full; 

lUtlt,  round  ; 

jafjtn,  tame. 

to  the  primitive  h  word,  as:  banttar,  grateful;  fit)Uu% 
culpable;  bogljaft,  malicious.  Ex.  attig,  pretty ;  ortioer, 
prettier ;  arttgfi,  prettiest. 

2d,  Participles,  as :  fabenb,  refreshing ;  gelobt  praised ; 
totfitb,  furious ;  fuirjenb,  seeking,  &c. 

3d,  Those  which  contain  a  diphthong,  as:  gfttatt 
exact ;  font,  lazy ;  Mou,  blue ;  grail,  grey,  Arc. 

4th,  Those  terminating  in  e  r,  as  tapfer,  valiant,  &c 

5th,  The  following: 
Staft,  pale; 
bun!,  variegated  ; 
faU,  fellow; 
faffd),  falsa ; 
(»&,  joyful ; 
gerobt,  straight; 
gffunC,  healthy ; 
of att,  smooth ; 
lichl,  hollow } 
tjclb,  kind  ; 
faljl,  bald ; 
Enrg,  stingy ; 

Ofts.  £.  In  German  the  superlative  is  almost  a) 
ways  relative,  and  to  express  the  absolute  superlative 
we  use,  as  in  English,  one  of  the  adverbs :  febr,  very 
redjt,  very;  l)6d)ft,  extremely;  ittigentdn,  uncommonly 
&c.  Ex.  ©it  fe!;r  artner  9Jlarm,  a  very  poor  man;  em 
feljr  fSjoneg  tfinb,  a  very  fine  child. 

Obs.  F.  Than,  after  a  comparative,  is  translated  by 
a  1 g  (See  Obs.  B.  Lesson  XXm.).  To  increase  the 
force  of  the  comparative,  we  use  the  adverbs  nod),  still, 
and  ttwtt,  far.  Ex.  9tod)  grower,  still  greater;  id)  bat  twit 
glurfltrfier  ati  er,  I  am  far  happier  than  he. 

06s.  G.  The  following  adjectives  have  no  compara- 
tive: 

PosrrrvE.  Sufeelative. 

ber  or  bag  aufjete,    bet  or  bat  augerfte ; 

-bai  irnim,     ber  —  bag  imterfle; 

ber  —  bag  fjiittere,    ber  —  bag  f)tnter|ie ; 

-  bag  rnittlere,  ber  —  bag  mittefjle ; 

ber  —  bag  obere,      ber  —  bag  oberfte ; 


The  exterior, 
the  Interior, 
the  posterior, 
the  middle  on< 
the  superior, 
toJJjyp, 

WdtkaiyUahiii'ar"' 
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Positivb.  Scperlatite. 

the  inferior,       I  ber  or  bag  tttttett,     ber  or  bag  wnterfre ; 
the  anterior,     I  bei  —  baft  Borbere,  bet  —  tafi  uortxrfte. 


Is  jour  brother  taller  (grcB)  than  minel — He  is  not  to  tall,  bat 
oetter  than  yours. — Is  thy  bat  as  bad  as  that  of  thy  father  1— It  is 
better,  but  not  bo  black  as  his. — Are  the  shirts  of  the  Italians  as 
white  (axi£)  as  those  of  the  Irish  ? — They  are  whiter,  but  not  to 
good. — Are  the  sticks  of  oar  Mends  longer  than  ours  1 — They  are 
not  longer,  but  heavier. — Who  have  (SBft  hat)  the  most  beautiful 
gloves  v— The  French  have  them. — Whose  horses  are  the  finest  ? 
— Mine  are  fine,  yours  are  finer  than  mine ;  but  those  of  our  friends 
are  the  finest  of  all. — Is  your  horse  good  1 — It  is  good,  but  yours 
is  better,  and  that  of  the  Englishman  is  the  best  of  all  the  horses 
which  we  know. — Have  you  pretty  shoes! — I  have  very  pretty 


90. 

Have  we  more  books  than  the  French  1 — We  have  more  of  them 
than  they;  but  the  Germans  have  more  of  them  than  we,  and  thi 
English  have  the  most  of  them. — Hast  thon  a  finer  garden  than 
that  of  our  Physician  1 — I  have  a  finer  (one). — Has  the  American 
*  finer  house  than  thou  1 — He  has  a  finer  (one). — Have  we  as  fine 
children  as  our  neighbours  ? — We  have  finer  (ones). — Is  your  coat 
as  long  as  mine  1— It  is  shorter,  but  prettier  than  yours. — Do  you 
soon  (tulb)  go  outl — I  do  not  go  out  to-day. — When  does  your 
father  go  out  t — He  goes  out  at  a  quarter  past  twelve. — Is  this  man 
older  than  that  (man)  1— He  is  older,  but  that  (man)  is  healthier 
(gtfunbtrV — Which  of  these  two  children  is  the  better  1 — The  one 
who  studies  is  better  than  the  one  who  plays. — Does  your  servant 
sweep  as  well  as  mine  1 — He  sweeps  better  than  yours. — Doea  the 
German  read  as  many  bad  books  as  good  (ones)  1— He  reads  more 
good  than  bad  (ones). — Do  the  merchants  sell  more  sugar  than 
coffee  !— They  sell  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. — Does  toot 
shoemaker  make  as  many  boots  as  shoes  1 — He  makes  more  of  the 
■we  than  of  the  other. 

01. 
Can  you  swim  as  well  as  the  son  of  the  nobleman  ? — I  can 
swim  better  than  he ;  but  hi  can  speak  German  better  than  L— 
Does  he  read  as  well  as  you  1— He  reads  better  than  I.— Have  yon 
the  head-ache  1 — No,  I  have  the  ear-ache— Does  your  cousin 
listen  to  what  you  tell  him  1— He  does  not  listen  to  it,— Does  the 
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100 

■on  of  your  bailiff  go  into  the  forest  1 — No,  lie  remains  st  home, 
he  lias  sore  feet — Do  you  learn  as  .well  as  oar  gardener's  son  t— 
I  learn  better  than  he,  hut  he  works  better  than  I. — Whose  car- 
riage is  the  finest  1 — Yours  is  very  fine,  but  that  of  the  captain  is 
still  finer,  and  ours  is  the  finest  of  all. — Has  any  one  as  fine  apples 
as  wel — No  one  has  such  fine  (ones).  (See  end  of  Lesson 
IXXIV.) 

FORTIETH  LESSON— bicrapte  Action. 

To  begin.  H^■fa^g,tn•  (aopfotiflai). 

Thou  beginnest — he  begins.        JDu  fflngft  Alt —  cr  f&ngt  an. 
I  begin  to  speah.  3d)  fnnge  an  at  fpcraVn. 

Does   your   servant   sweep   the  jtthrt  3ht   Stottntct   lot  Biaunu 
room,  which  I  sweep !  aut,  wild)**  id)  uuSfebw ) 

To  finish,  to  end.  SnHgen. 

Not  yet  Sletb  rud)t. 

Already.  ■  6d)«n..  — 

Before.  ©ht  (fcnet). 

Do  you  speak  before  you  listen  1  Spwdjen  ©«,  cht  6U  tfittn  7 
Dees  he  go  to  the  market  before  ©cht   cr   auf   6<n    ffltorft,   fhf   n 

he  writes  1  fdjrciM? 

Do  you  take  off  your  stockings  3td)cn  Sic  36"  Gtrflmpft  Mlf,  tijt 

beforeyou  lake  offyonr  shoes?       GU  3&«  Sdjuhc  au(ji((jfn  ? 
I  take  off  ray  shoes  before  I  take  3d)  jit'be  nicinc  Saftlht  *  '6,  f  l)f  i<t 
oii  my  stockings.  mttrte  Gtrumpft  ausjiefjt. 

06s,  ,1.  These  examples  show  that  when  a  con- 
junctive word,  as  a  conjunction,  a  relative  pronoun  or 
relative  adverb  begins  the  sentence,  the  separable  par- 
ticle is  not  detached  from  the  verb,  which  is  placed  at 
the  end.  (See  Lesson  XXXIV.  Obs.  C„  and  Rule  of 
Byntax,  Lesson  XLVH) 

Often.  O  ft  (oftrjwK,  Sftfrt),  lis  compara- 

tive is  iftcr,  and  its  super)  Hits 
ant  tfteRen. 

As  often  as  )  on.  So  oft  wit  Gtf. 

Oftener  than  you.  Defter  (£>fr«)  alt  ©te. 

Not  so  often' as  you.  Sttidjt  fc  eft  ale  &\c 

To  brtakfait.  %t obftitftn. 

jBw/y.  gufih. 

Srnfrftfidr 
HBolc  gcfi(«7 
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Does  ha  breakfast  before  he  be-  JrtMHWt  tx,  ehe  «  onfBnflt  jn  mi 

gins  to  work  t  6d  ten  ? 

Do  yon  breakfast  as  early  as  1 1  grfibftiMcn  Sic  ft  frill)  wit  idj  T 

I  breakfast  earlier  than  7011.  3d)  frflfjfnVf  frtttjer  ntt  ©it. 

LaZe.  ©pit. 

Too.  3  u. 

Too  late.  3u  feat. 

Too  early.  3u  fYfifc, 

Too  great  3u  gteg. 

Too  Fittlo.  3u  Rein. 

Too  much.  3u  Bid. 

Do  J011  speak  too  much  1  @prcd)tn  @ie  ,11  »itl? 

I  do  not  speak  enough.  3d)  fptMbt  nitht  genug. 

O&s.  B.  We  have  seen  (Lesson  XXTV.)  that  the  in- 
finitive in  German  is  always  preceded  by  the  particle 
pi.  This  particle,  however,  is  omitted  before  the  infi- 
nitive, 

1st,  When  it  is  joined  to  one  of  the  following  verbs : 

jDutfnt*,  to  be  permitted  ;  fjeifieit*,  to  bid ;  Ijd|tn,/  to 
help ;  homt*,  to  hear  ;  format*,  to  be  able  (can) ;  (of* 
Jen",  to  let ;  Iel>mt,  to  teach ;  law*,  to  learn  ;  megm", 
to  be  allowed  (may)  ;  tnfiffen*,  to  be  obliged  (must)  5 
fehfll*,  to  see ;  follen*,  to  be  obliged  (shall,  ought) ;  u>oU 
btl",  to  be  willing,  to  wish  (will). 

$at)rcn*,  to  ride,  to  go  (in  a  carriage) ;  futbett",  to 
find ;  fujjlm,  to  feel  -,  timnnt*,  to  call,  to  name  ;  mien", 
to  ride,  to  go  on  horseback. 

2d,  When  the  infinitive  is  used  in  an  absolute  sense. 
Ex.  gleigig  fein  geiiemt  bem  Wtottnt,  it  behoves  a  man  to 
be  assiduous.  When  two  infinitives  are  thus  em- 
ployed, the  verb  which  follows  them  is  put  in  the  third 
person  singular.  Ex.  ©title  Jefjter  befennett  ltnb  berenen 
tfi  fdjon  balbe  SSeffcritttg,  to  acknowledge  one's  faults  and 
to  repent  of  them  is  already  half  an  amendment.  In 
constructing  the  phrase  with  e£  f(L  it  is,  the  verbs  fein*, 
to  be ;  bffemten*,  to  acknowledge ;  bercucn,  to  repent 
are  removed  to  the  end  and  preceded  by  j  U,  Ex.  <Si 
flejiemt  brat  SRonne,  fieifltg  ju  fein.  ffie*  tfi  frfjon  t/albe  Sejfa 
rung,  feine  fteWet  ju  batman  unb  ju  batata. 
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Do  yeu  begin  to  speak  1 — I  begin  to  speak. — Does  your  broth* 
begin  to  learn  Italian  !— "He  begins  to  learn  it. — Can  yon  already 
speak  German  1 — Not  yet,  but  I  am  beginning. — Do  oar  friends 
begin  to  speak  I — They  do  not  yet  begin  to  speak,  bnt  to  road. — 
Does  our  father  already  begin  his  letter  1 — Ha  does  not  yet  begin 
it. — Does  the  merchant  begin  to  sell  ? — He  does  begin. — Can  yon 


i  already  1 — Not  yet,  bnt  I  begin  to  learn.- 


he  speaks. — Doet 


speak  before  ha  listens  1 — He  listens  before  he  speaks. — Does  your 
brother  listen  to  yon  (Lesson  XXXVI.)  before  he  speaks  T— He 
speaks  before  he  listens  to  me. — Do  your  children  read  before  they 
write  1 — They  write  before  they  read. — Does  your  servant  sweep 
the  warehouse  before  he  sweeps  the. room  1 — He  sweeps  the  room 
before  he  sweeps  the  warehouse. — Dost  thou  drink  before  thou 
goest  out! — I  go  out  before  I  drink. — Does  your  cousin  wash  his 
hands  (feint  $dHbe)  before  he  washes  -his  feet  1 — He  washes  his 
feet  before  he  washes  his  hands.— Do  you  extinguish  the  lire  be- 
fore you  extinguish  the  candle  7—1  extinguish  neither  the  fire  nor 
the  candle  (airf,  to  the  end). — Do  you  intend  to  go  out  before  yon 
write  yonr  letters ! — I  intend  writing  my  letters  before  I  go  out — 
Does  your  son  take  off  his  boots  before  he  takes  off  hie  coat  J — 
My  son  takes  off  neither  his  boots  nor  his  coat  (au5,  to  die  end). 


Do  you  intend  to  depart  soon  (fatb)  !•— 1  intend  to  depart  to- 
morrow.— Do  you  apeak  as  often  as  1 ! — I  do  not  speak  as  often, 
but  my  brother  speaks  oftener  than  you. — Do  I  go  out  as  often  u 
your  father  1 — You  do  not  go  out  as  often  as  he;  but  he  drinks 

oftener  than  you Do  you  begin  to  know  this  man * — I  begin  to 

know  him. — Do  you  breakfast  early  ! — We  breakfast  at  a  quarter 


break  fasts  at  eight  o'clock,  and  I  at  half-past  six. — Do  you  not 
breakfast  too  early  ? — t  breakfast  too  late. — Does  your  father  break- 
last  as  early  as  you  t — Ha  breakfasts  later  than  I. — Does  he  finish 
his  letters  before  he  breakfasts  1 — He  breakfasts  before  he  finishes 
them. — la  your  hat  too  large! — It  is  neither  too  large  nor  too 
small. — Does  our  gardener  breakfast  before  he  goes  into  the  garden  t 
— He  goes  into  the  garden  before  he  breakfasts. — Do  you  read 
French  as  often  as  German  7 — I  read  French  oftener  "than  German. 
■ — Does  the  physician  speak  too  much ! — He  does  not  speak  enough. 
— Do  the  Germane  drink  too  much  wine? — They  Jo  not  drink 
enough  of  it — Do  they  drink  more  beer  than  oiderT — They  drink 
more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other.— Have  you  much  money  !— 
We  have  not  enough  of  It — Have  your  cousins  much  coral— 
They  have  only  a  little,  but  enough.— Have  yon  much  more  brandy  I 
—We  have  not  much  more  of  it— Have  you  as  marry  tables  as 
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«h*ira  t— I  hare  as  .nany  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Du»  «■ 
friend  receive  as  many  letters  as  notes  1 — He  receives  mora  of  the 
latter  than  of  the  former. — Do  you  finish  befnro  you  bejrio  V— 1 
•most  begin  before  I  finish      (See  end  of  LessM  XXXIV.) 


FORTY-FIRST  LESSON.— (fjin  nni»  trierjigale  Cettion. 

THK  FAST  PARTICIPLE. 

The  past  participle  of  regular  verbs*  is  formed  from 
the  second  person  plural  of  the  present  indicative,  by 

!>refixing  to  it  g  e.  Ex.  Stye  Kef**  or  ft**/  you  love  ;  ge* 
vfiet  or  geitebt,  loved.  The  past  participle  of  irregular 
verbs  will  always  be  given  with  the  verb. 

All  that  has  been  said  (06s.  A.  Lesson  XXXIV.)  on 
the  rejection  of  the  letter  e,  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  past  participle,  this  being  formed  from  the  second 
person  plural. 

Obi.  A.  Some  verbs  do  not  add  the  syllable  Qt  in 
the  past  participle.     (See  those  verbs,  Lesson  XLV.) 

To  be — been.  6tin*  —  g«««f«». 

Have  you  been  to  the  market t  ©inb  ©it  auf  tern  HHorfK  grtw 

■  fen? 

I  hare  been  there.  3A  tin  bo  gerorfen. 

I  hare  not  been  there.  34  tun  rttctjt  Co  gnwfni. 

Have  I  been  there  1  Sin  id)  bu  geroefen  T 

Von  hare  been  there.  ©U  fine  ta  gmxfcn. 

Has  he  been  there  1  3ft  er.  bo  gtuMfra  1 

Ever.  St,  i«mal*. 

JVm«t.  Hie,  nicmale. 

Have  you  been  at  the  ball  1  Sine  Sic  auf  6cm  S8ott  gtmefen  T 
Have  you  ever  been  at  the  ball !    ©int  Etc  jc  auf  beat  Ball  gftptfen  I 

I  have  never  been  there.  3d)  bin  nit  ha  gcrocfen. 

rhon  hast  never  been  there.  3)u  Iiift  nit  to  gemrftn. 

You  have  never  been  there.  ©ic  fine  (3&c  feib)  nimuU  tw  gci 

He  has  never  been  there.  St  ift  ntf  Bo  gewtfrfl. 

Have   you  already  been  at  the  ©inb  ©ie  (*cn  tm  ©chuirfpid  gmw 
play  7  frn  7 

it  not  MI 
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I  have  already  been  Asm.  3d}  tin  fchm  fa  gtnwfeR. 

You  have  already  been  there.        Eie  ftnO  jtb«n  ba  onoefen. 
The  play,  bos  ©bflurpicl  (piur.  t). 

I  have  not  yet  been  there.  3*  bin  a*d>  rtidbt  ba  gnocTcn. 

riiou  hast  not  yet  been  there.  Du  tiift  nc<ti  nid)t  fcu  grroefra. 
You  have  not  yet  been  there.  ©it  fine-  nnf)  nicbt  ba  graxfen. 
He  has  not  yet  been  there.  &  ift  netb  nitht  t.i  gcturfrn. 

We  have  not  yet  bean  there.  Sffiir  finb  nfd)  nitht  ba  gnoefrn. 
Have  you   already  been  at  my  ©inb©ie  (then  bci  miinein  !Eat.-i  op 

father's  (with  my  father)  T  wefen  1 

[  hare  not  yet  been  there  (with  34  bin  ««&  mdrt  bet  ibm  gram 

him).  ftn. 

Where  have  you  been  this  mom-  SBe  ftnb  Sit   Btcfra  Uttrgtn  gnwt 

ingt  ftn? 

I  have  been  in  the  garden.  3d)  bin  ini  (.in  ton)  (Barren  gCWft 

[M. 


■xihcues.   94. 

Where  haTe  yon  been  1 — I  have  been  at  the  market. — Have  you 
been  at  the  ball  1 — 1  have  been  there. — Have  I  been  at  the  play  1 — 
You  have  been  there. — Hast  thou  been  there  I — I  hare  not  been 
there. — Has  your  cousin  ever  been  at  the  theatre  t— He  has  neve* 
been  there. — Hast  thou  already  been  in  the  great  square  1 — 1  have 
never  been  there.— Do  you  intend  to  go  thither  T — I  intend  to  go 
thither. — When  will  you  go  thither  t — I  will  go  thither  to-morrow. 
—At  what  o'clock* — At  twelve  o'clock. — Has  your  son  already 
been  in  my  large  garden  t — He  has  not  yet  been  there. — Does  he 
intend  to  see  it  1 — He  does  intend  to  Bee  it. — When  will  ho  go 
thither  (fjincin)  1 — He  will  go  thitherto-day. — Does  he  intend  toga 
to  the  ball  this  i  reningt — He  does  intend  to  go  thither. — Have  you 
already  been  at  the  ball  1 — I  hare  not  yet  been  there. — When  do 
you  intend  to  go  thither  (bcbi.it)  1 — 1  intend  to  go  thither  to-morrow. 
— Have  you  already  been  in  the  Englishman's  room  1 — 1  have  not 
yet  been  in  it  (burin). — Have  you  been  in  my  rooms  1 — 1  have 
been  there. —  When  have  you  been  there  1 — 1  have  been  there  this 
morning. — Have  I  been  in  your  room  or  in  that  (in  6(m)  of  youv 
friend  ? — You  have  neither  been  in  mine  nor  in  that  of  my  friend, 
but  in  that  of  the  Italian. 

95. 

Has  the  Dutchman  been  ir,  our  storehouses  or  in  those  (in  bntcrr) 
•f  the  English ! — He  has  neither  been  in  ours  nor  in  those  of  the 
English,  but  in  those  of  the  Italians. — Hast  thou  already  been  at 
the  market  t — I  have  not  yet  been  there,  but  I  intend  to  go  thither. 
—Has  the  son  of  our  bailiff  been  there  1— He  has  been  there^— 
When  has  he  been  there  I — He  has  been  there  to-day. — Dom  tha 
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•OB  Of  otu  neighbour  intend  to  go  to  the  market,  ?  He  does  intend 
to  go  thither. — What  does  he  wish  to  buy  there  ! — He  wishes  la 
bay  some  chickens,  oxen,  cheese,  beer,  and  cider  there. — Have  yon 
already  been  at  my  cousin's  house  T — I  have  already  been  there.— 
Has  your  friend  already  been  there  1 — He  has  not  yet  been  there. — 
Have  we  already  been  at  our  friends  ! — We  have  not  yet  boon 
there  (bri  ibntn). — Hare  our  frienda  ever  been  at  our  house  1 — 
They  have  never  been  there. — Have  you  ever  been  at  the  theatre  1 
t  have  never  been  there.— Have  you  a  mind  to  write  a  letter! — 
I  have  a  mind  to  write  one.— To  whom  do  you  wish  to  write  !■»■ 
I  wish  to  write  to  my  son. — Hae  your  father  already  been  in  the 
country? — He  has  not  yet  been  there,  but  he  intends  to  g-o  thither. — 
Does  he  intend  to  go  thither  to-day  ? — He  intends  to  go  thither  to- 
morrow.— At  what  o'clock  will  he  depart! — He  will  depart  M 
half  past  six. — Does  he  intend  to  depart  before  he  breakfasts! — 
He  intends  to  breakfast  before  he  departs. — Have  you  been  any- 
where 1 — I  have  been  nowhere.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


FORTY-SECOND   LESSON.—  gtoei  nnu   matfjste 
£etIion. 

To  have — had.  §  a  b  -t  it  *  —  atfjabt. 

[I.  f  The  participle  past,  as  well  as  the  infinitive 
(Lesson  XXIV),  when  it  forms  with  the  auxiliary  a 
compound  tense,  is  in  German  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
phrase. 

Hive  you  had  my  coat!  $abtn  ®U  mrinrn  JRwt  gtbafct? 

:  have  not  had  it.  3d)  fjobt  ihn  nt*t  gtbobt. 

Have  I  hud  it  1  Sabt  id)  ihn  gehait? 

You  have  had  it.  Sit  baton  irjn  gehaM. 

V  on  have  not  had  it.  ©U  habm  ihn  ntdjt  gebflSt 

Thou  hast  not  had.it  Xa  fwft  ibn  nidit  gel)abt 

Has  he  had  it!    *  £*t  (r  ihn  geboM  ? 

He  has  had  it.  ,T;    '  "  !' '  " 

Hast  thou  had  my  book! 

I  have  had  it. 

I  have  not  had  it 

Have  you  had  the  books !  Sxfbm  Sic  He  Slider  geboH  ? 

1  have  had  them.  3d)  babe  fit  gebat-t. 

Has  he  had  them !  fiat  (t  fit  gebabt  7 

He  has  bad  them.  <Sr  hot  fie  gebabt. 

Have  you  had  bread  1  £aben  @ic  Bre-b  gchatt  ? 

(  have  had  some.  3d)  fabc  mrtthe*  gebabt. 

Hast  thou  had  paper!  6a(t  Du  $)apiet  gebabt? 
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1  have  bad  none  "  3*  babt  ttitit  gtbaH. 

Have  1  had  any  1  £ate  id)  rwldKS  gtfmot  ? 

Has  he  had  some  wine  1  $at  it  Sffictti  achobt  1 

He  haa  had  some.  Or  hut  iwftben  acfratt. 

He  haa  had  none.  Cv  bat  feinen  gcfal'L 

What  has  he  had  7  VBofr  hot  «  gtiwtt  1 

He  haa  bad  nothing.  ttr  hut  ntthtS  gthait. 

He  baa  never  bean  either  right  f  Qc  hat  ale  roetnr  JHtdjt  tiecb  ltn> 

or  wrong.  ud)t  gel)afrt- 

To  taie  p?ace.  ©  t  a  1 1  (I  n  C  ( n  *. 

Does   the  ball   take   place  this  JinM    t«     <8aQ     bifftn      OSm* 

evening  1  ■>  ©tott  ? 

Et  does  take  place.  Or  fitittt  ©tott.  . 

It  takes  place  this  evening.  ffie  fmbct  bitfeit  a&vnO  ©tott. 

Found.  @f  funben. 

When  did  thu  ball  take  place '  SKtann   bat  ber    SB  at!   Start  gtfuw 
ben? 

Yesterday.  ©((ton. 

The  day  before  yesterday.  Owgeftfrn. 

It  took  place  yesterday.  tjr  fiat  flcftcrn  Start  geftlrtbMt. 

Obs.  A.  Expressions  such  as  ©tart  fmben*,  ought 
to  be  considered  as  separable  verbs,  of  which  the  par- 
ticle is  placed  at  the  end  in  simple  tenses  and  before 
the  syllable  g  e  of  the  past  participle.  Here  the  sub- 
stantive ©tatt,  place,  stands  as  a  separable  particle. 

Time.  OTol.' 

The  first  time,  Dai  crftt  TOol. 

The  last  time.  £>a£  k%le  Mai, 

Last  8c|l. 

How  many  times  (bow  often)  !  Sffiie  Dtrimol  1 

Once,  timiiol ; 

twice,  jrwtnwl  ;■ 

thrice,  trrtmal ;  * 

severe,  times,    .  ucrfdjictcnc  9HaL 

Formerly.  ffl  h  ( b  e  m  (cfimnntt,  {fjebeffen ,  wn 

mate). 

Sometimes.  M  a  n  d)  m  a  I . 


1  do  go  sometimes  thither.  3d)  gebe  iimiictjmat  bahtn. 

ird  9JM  i>  j 
camml  inin 

D,g,l  zed  by  GOOglC 


Goti*  tluthcr.  .fiingegangen. 

Have  you   gone  thiibe.  some-  Sint  ©it  mandjmtrl  hing/aanavA  I 
time*? 

Obs.  B.  Here  it  may  be  seen  how  the  syllable  g  ( 
in  the  past  participle  is  placed  between  the  separable 
particle  and  the  verb,     (See  Lesson  XXV.) 


3d)  bin  maitcbmat  tjingcflangtn. 


Oftener  than  7011.  Defter  als  &\i. 

Have  the  men  had  my  trunk !      |»&mi  bit  dinner  mcincn    Raffn" 

gefjabt  1 
They  have  not  had  it.  Sic  Men  ihn  nitht  gehabt. 

Who  has  had  ill  3B(t  hat  ihn  gthatt! 

Hare  I  been  wrong  in  baying  Ipabt  id)  lirt-CfCtjt  gthoit,  fflidjft  pi 

books'!  fnufcn' 

Von  hare  not  been  wrong  in  ©it  ficiten  mdjt  llm'ttfct  jcfwfct,  nxfi 

•laying  some,  (fit  j«  fwfcn.      * 

Have  you  had  my  glove  ! — I  have  had  it. — Have  you  had  my 

pocket-handkerchief! — I   have  not  had   it. — Hast   thou  had   my 


I  have  had  it^-When  hadst  ( haft— atha lit)  thou  it  f— I  had  it  yea- 
lerday. — Have  Iliad  thy  gloves  1 — You  have  had  them. — Has  your 
brother  had  my  wooden  hammer  i — He  has  had  it.— Has.  he  had 
my  golden  ribbon  1 — He  has  not  had  it — Have  the  English  had 
my  Eeauliful  ship  1— They  have  had  it.— Who  has  had  my  thread 
■lockings! — Your  servants  have  had  them. — Have  we  had  the  iron 
trunk  of  jut  good  neighbour? — We  have  had  it. — Have  we  had 
bis  fine  carriage  !-r- We  have  not  had  it. — Have  we  had  the  stone 
tables  of  the  foreigners! — We  have  not  had  them.— Have  we  had 
the  wooden  leg  of  the  Irishman ! — We  have  not  had  it. — Has  the 
American  had  my  good  work ! — He  has  had  it. — Has  he  had  my 
silver  knife  1 — He  has  not  had  it. — Has  the  young  man  had  the 
first  volume  of  my  work  7 — He  has  not  had  the  first,  but  the 
second. — Has  he  had  it!— Yes,  Sir,  be  has  had  it— When  has  ha 


■ny  7 — I  have  had  1 


Has  the  German  had  good  beer  * — He  has  bad  some. — Hast 
thou  had  large  cakes  (AuuVtn  is  not  softened  in  the  plur.) ! — I  hare 
had  some^— Has  thy  brother  had  any!— He  has  had  none. — Has 
the  son  of  our  gardener  had  flour  1— He  has  had  sorre. — Have  the 
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Poles  had  good  tobacco '—They  have  had  mmo — What  tobttsesi 
hare  they  had  t — They  have  had  tobacco  for  smoking  and  suuff 
(WauoV  unb  Sd)iiuuftabatS— Haye  the  Engl.»h  had  aa  much  sugar 
as  tea  1 — They  have  had  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — 
Has  the  physician  been  right  t — He  has  been  wrong. — Has  the 
Dutchman  been  right  or  wrong  1— He  never  has  been  either  light 
or  wrong. — Hare  Ibsen  wrong  in  buying  honey  1 — You  have  seen 
wrong  in  buying  some. — What  has  your  cousin  had  1 — He  haa 
had  your  boots  and  shoes.  —  Has  he  had  my  good  biscuit* 
(3rtHet>ncf  is  not  softened  in  the  plur.)  1 — Ha  has  not  had  thera— 
What  has  the  Spaniard  had  1— He  has  had  nothing. — Who  has 
had  courage  1 — The  English  bare  had  some. — Have  the  English 


Englist 
—They 


had  many  friends  1 — They  have  had  many  of  them. — Have  i 
had  many  enemies  1 — Wa  hare  not  had  many  of  them. — Hare  we 
had  more  friends  than  enemies  1 — We  have  had  more  of  the  latter 
than  of  the  former. — Has  your  son  had  more  wine  than  meatl — 
He  has  had  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Has  the  Turk 
had  more  pepper  than  corn  I — He  has  had  more  of  the  one  than  of 
the  other. — H*  the  painter  had  anything? — He  has  had  nothing. 


Hare  I  been  right  in  writing  to  ray  brother ! — You  have  not 
bean  wrong  in  writing  to  him — Have  you  had  the  head-ache.  1 — 
I  have  had  the  tooth-ache. — Have  you  had  anything  good ! — I  hare 
had  nothing  bad  1 — Did  the  ball  take  plane  yesterday  1 — It  did  not 
take  place. — Does  it  take  place  to-day  1 — It  does  take  place  to- 
day.— When  does  the  ball  take  place  ? — It  takes  place  this  evening. 
—Did  it  take  place  the  day  before  yesterday  ! — It  did  take  place. 
— At  what  o'clock  did  it  take  place  1 — It  took  place  at  eleven 
o'clock. — Hare  yon  gone  to  my  brother's  1—1  hare  gone  thither. — 
How  often  hast  thou  gone  to  my  cousin's  house  7—1  have  gone 
thither  twice. — Do  you  go  sometimes  to  the  theatre  ! — I  go  some- 
times thither. — How  many  times  hare  you  been  at  the  theatre  !— 
I  have  been  there  only  once. — Hare  you  sometimes  heen  at  the 
ball  1—1  hare  often  been  there. — Has  your  brother  ever  gone  to  the 
ball  1 — He  has  never  gone  thither. — Has  your  father  sometimes 

...  ,L_  i_u  •>     vi.  _.  ..  ,-.*.     --jnngn,}  thither  formerly. — Has 

fe  has  gone  thither  ofteuer  than 
i  the  garden  1 — I  do  go  thither 
sometimes.-- Hast  thou  never  been  there  1—1  have  often  been 
there. — Does  your  old  cook  often  go  to  the  market  1 — He  does  go 
thither  often. — Doea  he  go  thither  aa  often  as  my  bailiff  1 — He 
goes  thither  oftener  than  he. 


Have  you  formerly  gone  to  the  ball ! — I  have  gone  thither  aame- 
tlmes.— When  hast  thon  been  at  the  ball  1—1  was  there  the  day 
before  yesterday. — Didst  thou  find  anybody  there  1—1  found  (babl 
flrfuuuen)  nobody  there.— Hast  thou  gone  to  the  i,«'J   oftener  lhs» 
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thy  brothers!— I  hare  gone  thither  oftener  that  they— Hag  yon 
eoosin  often  been  at  the  play  1 — He  has  been  there  several  times. 
— Have  yon  sometimes  been  hungry  1 — I  have  often  been  hungry. 
—Has  your  valet  often  been  thirsty  1 — He  has  never  been  either 
hungry  or  thirsty. — Hare  you  gone  to  the  play  early? — I  have 

Ene  thither  late — Have  I  gone  to  the  ball  as  early  as  yon  %— You 
ve  gone  thither  earlier  than  I. — Has  your  brother  gone  thither 
too  late  ! — He  haa  gone  thither  too  early. — Have  your  brothers  had 
anything! — They  have  bad  nothing. — Who  haa  had  my  purse  and 
my  money!— Your  servant  has  had  both. — Has  he  had  my  stick 
and  my  hat  1 — He  has  had  both.«-Haat  thou  had  my  hone  or  that 
of  my  brother! — I  have  had  neither  yours  ?or  that  ofy  our  brother. 
—Have  I  had  your  note  or  that  of  the  physician  ! — You  have  had 
both  (btttje).— What  haa  the  physician  had  J— He  has  had  nothing. 
— Haa  anybody  had  my  golden  candlestick ! — Nobody  has  had  it 
(See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


FORTY-THIRD  LESSON.— forei  ttttb  merjigsle 
Section. 


Shun'  —  8(i6.i  n. 
What  have  you  done  !  BBa*  baton  Sit  gcrljatt  1 

I  have  done  nothing.  3d)  bate  nicbts  ottban. 

Has  the  shoemaker  made  my  $at  on  Scbuhniatbct  ntrine  Stiff cl 

boots  !  gemaebt  ? 

He  has  made  them.  gr  hot  fit  gtmadjt 

He  has  not  made  them.  <Er  bat  fie  nid)t  gciuadjt. 

Have  yon  taken  your  boots  off!  £aboi  Sit  3&«  Sttefd  attsgciaaat  f 
I  have  taken  them  off.  3d)  hate  fie  auegtjtatn. 

This,  that.  iDttftf,  tat. 

Has  h(  told  you  ihatl  $ot  tr  Shncn  lat  gefagt7 


He  has  told  it  to  me.  St  hat  ti  mir  gtfogt. 

Obs.  The  neuter  pronoun  c  6,  it,  which  is  some- 
times rendered  into  English  by  so,  and  more  elegantly 
omitted,  may  in  German  relate  to  substantives  of  any 
gender  or  number,  to  adjectives,  and  even  to  whole 
phrases. 
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lime  you  told  h  to  me  %  0abm  Sit  ti  nit  gefbgt  T 

[  have  told  it  to  you.  3d)  baU  ti  3brt(tt  gcfagL 

Who  has  told  it  to  him  '  SBrr  tot  ce  tbm  gtfogt  1 

Are  you  the  brother  of  my  friend?  ©inb  Sic  tax  SniCK  rutin  tS  grtua. 

I  am.  t  3d)  din  cS. 

Are  you  ill  1  ©inb  ©it  front? 

I  am  not.  t  3*  dm  i  «  xitdjt. 

Are  ou  r  neighbours  aa  poor  as  f  ©inb  irnfcre  SSadjooni  \t  jtm,  mt 

they  say  !  fit  tj  fagtnl 

They  are  so.  f  ©it  fint  ts. 

To  speak— spoken.         ©  p  1 1  d)  c  n  •  —  fl  t  f  p  t  o  d>  t  n. 
I  hate  spoken  with  the  man.         3d)  ljo.be  mil  btm  SKnnnc  OtfinodKK. 
I  liave  spoken  to  the  man.  3d)  habf  btn  SOiarin  gtfprtthf  n.* 

WiM.  3D  it  (a  preposition   which  gov- 

erna  the  dative). 
With     which    man    hare    you  STJiit  roctdjem  9R<mne  habtn  ©it  get 

spoken?  (predjtn  ? 

To  which  man  have  you  spoken  1  HBdthm  HXottti  hnten  ©it  gtfpwthtn  f 
Cu<  (past  participle).     Stfdjntlt  f  n. 
Picked  up.  Xufgehobtn. 

Wasted.  ®(i»afd)(n. 

Which  books  have  you  picked  {Seiche  SSUdJet  Wicn  Sic  oitfgebe* 
ben? 
Stff'haiie  bit  3fct%n  aufgefit-bm 
(See  Oil.  B.  preceding  Lesson.) 
Burn*.  f8ttbtennt> 

Which  books  have  you  burnt !      BBctcfie  SBlicbct  Mien  ©it  Ptrbtc rmt  1 
[  hava  burnt  no  books.  3d)  babe  fcinc  SSucbft  oerbttmtt. 

Turn.  3tt-riffciu 

Which  shirts  here  you  torn  !       aSelrbc  Dcmben  hoben  ©it  jttrffftn? 
1  have  lom  my  own.  3d)  Ijabe  tit  mcinigth  jttriffen. 

WSBCISEB.    100. 

Have  you  anything  to  do  ? — I  have  nothing  to  do. — What  has 

Jour  brother  to  do  !— He  has  to  write  letters. — What  hast  thou 
one  ? — I  have  dono  nothing. — Have  I  done  anything  1 — You  have 

.  r  — -.. ,  absolute  sense,  with- 

„ ibjectipoken  of,  whilst  mil  3emiutbtm  ftredjtn,  mean*  ta 

■peak  wither  to  somebody  about  a  particular  thing,  aa:  rait  3mt  an  bra  'libit 
thuaf  (von  eliter  @arbe)  fpw*en,  to  speak  with  somebody  about  something. 
"™-  iwrlieifJe  put  of  the  verb  Dtr&itnnrtt  would  bo  DtTbraimt,  if  it  were 
either  Ui  a  neuter  or  inttanr-itive  sense.     Ex.  Am  my  books  biratt 
■8u*tr«trir<innt?    They  *re  burnt,  fit  fine  DttSrannt.    (See  NoU 
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done  nothing;  bat  your  brothers  have  burnt  my  fine  chairs. — Hm 
the  tailor  already  made  your  coat  1 — He  he*  not  vet  mads  it.—  s 
Has  your  shoemaker  already  made  your  boots! — He  has  already 
made  them. — Have  yon  sometimes  made  a  hat  1—1  have  never 
made  one. — Hast  thou  already  made  thy  parse  1 — 1  have  not  yet 
made  it — Have  our  neighbours  ever  made  books  t — They  made 
(Ijnlivit  —  tuniacbt)  some  formerly  — -How  many  coats  has  your  tailor 
made  1 — He  has  made  thirty  or  forty  of  diem. — Has  he  made  good 
or  bad  coats  1 — He  has  made  (bote)  good  and  bad  (ones).— Has 
our  father  taken  his  hat  off! — He  has  taken  it  off. — Have  your 
brothers  taken  their  coats  offl-  -They  have  taken  them  off— Has 
the  physician  taken  his  stockings  or  his  shoes  offl — He  has  taken 
off  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. —  What  has  he  taken  away  1 — 
He  has  taken  away  nothing,  but  he  has  taken  off  his  large  hat. — ■ 
Who  has  told  you  that  1 — My  servant  has  told  it  to  me — What  has 
your  cousin  told  yon  7— Ho  has  told  me  nothing. — Who  has  told 
it  to  your  neighbour? — The  English  have  told  it  to  him. — Are  you 
the  brother  of  that  (biffed)  youth  ?— I  am  (3d)  bin  eft)-— Is  that  boy 
your  Bon  ! — He  is. — How  many  children  have  you  1 — I  have  bat 
two. — Has  the  bailiff  gone  to  the  market! — He  has  not  gone 
thither. — Is  he  ill  1 — He  is. — Am  I  ill  ! — You  are  not. — Are  yon 
as  tall  (gtcS)  as  1 1—1  am. — Are  your  friends  as  rich  as  they  aay  ! 
— They  are. — Art  thou  as  fatigued  as  thy  brother! — I  am  mora  so 
(eft  iuei;r)  than  be. 


Have  you  spoken  to  my  father  1 — I  have  spoken  to  him. — When 
did  (fjabtn  gtfprfdjcn)  you  speak  to  him!— I  spoke  to  him  the  day 
before  yesterday.— Have  you  sometimes  spoken  with  the  Turk  !— 
I  have  never  spoken  with  him. — How  many  times  have  yon 

rken  to  the  captain  7 — I  have  spoken  to  him  six  times. — Has 
nobleman  ever  spoken  with  you ! — He  has  never  spoken  with 
me. — Have  you  often  spoken  with  his  son ! — I  have  often  spoken 
with  him. — Have  yon  spoken  with  him  oftener  than  we  1—1  have 
not  spoken  with  him  so  often  as  you  (have). — To  which  son  of  the 
nobleman  have  you  spoken ! — I  have  spoken  to  the  youngest — To 
which  men  has  your  brother  spoken  ? — He  has  spoken  to  these. — 
What  has  your  gardener's  son  cut? — He  has  cut  trees. — Has  he 
cut  corn! — He  has  cut  some.— Has  he  cut  as  much  hay  as  coral 
—He  has  cut  as  nuch  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.— Have  you 
picked  op  my  knife  7—1  have  picked  it  up.— Has  your  boy  picked 
np  the  tailor's  thimble! — He  has  not  picked  it  up. — Have  yoa 
picked  up  a  crown! — I  have  picked  up  two  of  them. — What  have 
you  picked  op  7 — We  have  picked  up  nothing. — Have  you  burnt 
anything ! — We  have  burnt  nothing. — What  have  the  sailors 
burnt!— They  have  burnt  their  cloth  coats. — Hast  thou  burnt  my 
fine   ribbons!— I  have  not  burnt   them.— Which   books  lias  Iks 
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Gtwk  burnt  I— He  has  burnt  his  own.— Which  aaipa  (C*ifft) 
have  the  Spaniards  burnt  1 — They  have  burnt  no  ships. — Have  yon 
burnt  paper? — 1  have  not  burnt  any. — Has  the  Physician  burnt 
notes  I — He  has  burnt  none.— Have  yon  had  the  courage  to  burn 
my  hat  1 — I  have  had  the  courage  to  bum  it. — When  didyon  burn 
ttl — I  burnt  it  yesterday. — Where  have  you  burnt  it  I — I  have 
burnt  it  in  my  room. — Who  has  torn  your  shirt  1 — The  ugly  boy  "f 
oar  neighbour  has  torn  it. — Hap  anybody  torn  your  books  1 — >  *■ 
body  has  torn  them. 


FORTY-FOUR,TH 

LESSON — bier  tmlt  merjigsU 

£enion. 

iNpnoTrvE.      Pabt  part- 

To  drink — drunk. 
To  cany' — carried. 
To  bring — brought. 
To  send  — sent. 
To  write — written. 
Te  see    -nseen. 
To  give  — given. 
To  lend  —lent. 

neuter 

Jttitifett*  — grtmitftn. 
SEragert*    — ottwoat. 
SBringm*  — flrtradjt. 
©entai'  — flefatibt. 
©djreibm'— flffdjrulwu 
fgefjen*     — flefeben. 
®ebm*     — gcgefau 
Seihen"     — geliefiett. 

VERBS. 

Neater  verbs  are  conjugated  like  the  active.  The 
latter,  however,  always  form  their  past  tenses  with 
the  auxiliary  fjabert*,  to  have  ;  on  the  contrary,  some 
neuter  verbs  take  feiit*,  to  be,  and  others  fjaften",  for 
their  auxiliary ;  others  again  take  sometimes  ijabtu.", 
and  sometimes  fern*.  Those  of  which  the  auxiliary 
is  not  marked  have  the  same  as  in  English. 


To 

To  go    — gone. 
Is  the  man  come  to  y 

He  is  come  to  him. 


He  is  gone  thither. 
Have  you  seen  the  man  t 
I  have  seen  him. 
Have  yna  seen  my  book  1 


(Past  part.;.    .«  c  mm  en*  —  gc  [tain  tn. 
©then"       —  gtgtfljgcn. 
father!  3ft  bre  maun  fa  3hmn  Buret  get 


Sr  iff  in  ihm  gi 
the  3ft  IXin   fflrubtt  ouf  bos  (aafl) 

Jtlbgfjionam? 
ffit  i(i  bobtn  gfgangtn. 
ftokn  Sit  ben  'Dtenn  gfftbm  t 
3d)  babe  ifrn  gef<hen. 
{Mtcn  Sic  mem  fl}"6  gefefien  T 
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I  have  Men  it.  3d)  hate  H  gtft^m. 

I  have  not  Been  it.      .  *  3d)  tjate  tt  ntttt  gcfc^cn 

WSnj '—  W»er«  ;  QBann? —  KeT* 

When  did  7011  see  in;  ceuin  t    QBann  habtn  Sit  mrfnm  Setter  <■» 

fehm? 
I  saw  liim  the  day  before  yester-  3d)  Ijote  ihn  wraeftem  gefefcen. 

Where  have  yon  Been  him  1  2Bo  6ot«l  Bit  tfin  Otfrfini  ? 

I  hare  seen  Sim  at  the  theatre.  3d)  babr  ihn  im  sfjeottr  gtferjm. 
Where  hast  thou  seen  my  book  1  SBe  haft  ®u  nicttt  35ud)  gcfcljen  ? 
I  have  seen  it  in  your  room.  3d)  rjaiw  (£  in  3hrem  Simmer,  gcfd 

rjtn. 

Do  you  learn  to  read  1  Semen  Gie  leftn  ? 

I  do  learn  (it).  3A  tame  t*. 

I  learn  to  write.  3d)  (erne  fehr-riten. 

Have  you  learnt  to  write  t  $ateti  Bit  fdtrtiben  grternt  7 

I  have  (learnt  it).  3d)  hate  «*  acltrnt. 

-9«lonnt 

£aten  ©it  jtnt  Manner  grin-tint? 
3d)  hate  fit  nidjt  grfannt. 

Obs.  Instead  of  the  past  participle,  the  following 
verbs  retain  the  form  of  the  infinitive  when  preceded 
by  another  infinitive  :b  bttrftn",  to  be  permitted ;  beigert*, 
to  bid;  ffrifen'/  to  help;  l)6mt,  to  hear  ;  Knnen*,  to  be 
able  (can) ;  (aflat',  to  let ;  teljren,  to  teach ;  fatten,  to 
learn ;  mogen",  to  be  allowed  (may) ;  muffin*,  to  be 
obliged  (must) ;  fetfert*,  to  see ;  fatten,  to  be  obliged 
(shall,  ought) ;  ttotfen,  to  be  willing,  to  wish  (will).' 

To  let  (to  get,  to  have,  to  order).  Jo 'fen*.  (See  Lesson  XXXI. 
where  this  verb  is  conjugated 
in  the  present  tense.) 


•  Leeraerj  ought  now  to  use  in  thnir  excretm  the  adverb*  of  time,  place, 
and  number,  mentioned  in  Lesson.  XXVn.  XXXL  XXXII.  and  XL1I. 

o  It  will  be  useful  to  remember  that  the  particle  lit  doca  not  precede  the 
Infinitive  joined  to  one  of  these  verba.     (See  06*.  B.  Lewon  XL) 

e  Modern  authors  do  not  always  observe  thn  distinction,  but  rive  the  pre- 
ference to  the  regular  form.  Thus  it  ii  already  generally  raid !  36  bfibr  ibn 
hmun  (jtUrnl  (not  Itriitu),  I  liave  become  acquainted  with  him ;  3d)  bait ism 
-*-**—  -(bulfta  (not  helfttt],  I  have  helped  him '■  ■  --  '"*  ~:'  •JA"~ 


maeti 
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.chit  (not  Itrntti),  he  hu  taught  me  to  apeak  correctly. 
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To  get  or  to  have  washed—  got  gSafrbtn  tafftn* 

or  had  washed.  • 

To  hare  made — had  made.  OMicn  iafttn*. 

Are  yon  getting  a  eoat  made  (do  Soften  Sic  rinm  DU&  a 

you  order  a  coat)  1 
I   am  getting   one  made  (1   do  3d)  ln(Tc  (inert  nmeficn. 

I  have  had  one  made.  3d)  f>obe  tinea  nwd)«n  laffou 

Has  jour  brother  had  his  shirt  $>at  3br  Bniber,  fcin  £«iib  reaftbfli 

washed  1  toffen  ? 

He  has  had  it  washed.  ffit  bat  cS  roaftfjen  [affen. 

The  cravat,  bad  $a[£>tud) ; 

the  neck,  6«  {Mil. 

Hast  thou  aometimes  had  cravats  £oft  iDu  nwndinwl  ^afjtSdjrc  mU 
mended ?  txffern  laflm  ? 

have  bad  tome  mended  some-  3d)  babe  mandminl  twldjt  aiiS&cflera 
times,  laffen. 


Have  yon  drank  wine?— 1  have  drank  some. — Have  you  drunk 
much  of  it? — I  have  drunk  but  little  of  it. — Haat  thou  drunk 
some  beer? — I  have  drunk  some? — Has  thy  brother  drank  much 
good  cider  1 — He  has  not  drank  much  of  it,  but  enough. — When 
aid  yoa  drink  any  wine  1 — I  drank  some  yesterday  and  to-day  (34 
fjafcc  flejfern  unb  j)(ute  it>cld>ert). — Has  the  servant  carried  the  letter  ? 
— He  has  carried  it. — Where  has  he  carried  it  to  1 — He  has 
carried  it  to  your  friend. — Have  you  brought  us  some  apples  ? — We 
have  brought  you  some. — How  many  apples  have  you  brought  ua  ? 
— We  have  brought  you  twenty-five  of  them. — When  did  you 
bring  them ! — I  brought  (babe — o,ebracbt)  them  this  morning. — At 
what  o'clock? — At  a  quarter  to  eight. — Have  you  sent  your  little 
boy  to  the  market?— I  have  sent  him  thither  (boffin). — When  did 

J 'on  send  him  thither? — This  evening. — Have  you  written  to  your 
ather  1—1  have  written  to  him. — Has  he  answered  yon  1— He  has 
not  yet  answered  me. — Have  you  ever  written  to  the  physician  1 — 
I  have  never  written  to  him. — Has  he  sometimes  written  to  yoa  ? 
— H  j  has  often  written  to  me. — What  has  he  written  to  yon? — He 
has  written  to  me  something. — Have  your  friends  ever  written  to 
you  1— They  have  often  written  to  me. — How  many  times  (Lesson 
XLII.)  have  they  written  to  you  !■ — They  have  written  to  me  more 
than  thirty  times. — Have  you  ever  seen  my  son  ? — I  have  never 
Been  him. — Has  he  ever  seen  you  ? — He  has  often  seen  me. — Hast 
thou  ever  seen  any  Greeks  ? — 1  have  often  seen  some. — Have  you 
already  seen  a  Syrian  ? — I  have  already  seen  one. — Where  have 
yon  seen  one  ? — At  the  theatre. — Have  yougiven  the  book  to  my 
brother  1  (Rule  of  Syntax,  Lesson  XXVIII.) — I  have  given  it  to 
him. — Have  you  given  money  to  the  merchant? — I  have  given 
some  to  him. — How  much  have  you  given  to  him  ? — I  have  given 
to  him  fifteen  crowns. — Have  you  given  gold  ribbons  to  our  good 
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neighbours'  children? — I  hare  given  somo  to  them.— Will  yos 
give  some  bread  to  the  poor  (man)  (Page  34,  Obs.  A.)  7—1  have 
already  given  some  to  him. — Wilt  thou  give  me  some  wine  > — I 
have  already  given  you  some. — Whendidst  thou  give  me  some  1— . 
1  gave  you  some  formerly. — Wilt  thou  give  me  some  now  1—1 
cannot  give  you  any  (3d)  fann  Shntn  (cincn). 


Has  the  American  lent  you  money  1 — He  has  lent  me  some. — < 
Has  he  often  lent  yon  some  1 — He  has  lent  me  some  sometimes. — 
When  did  he  lend  you  any  ? — He  lent  me  Home  formerly. — Has 
the  Italian  ever  lent  yon  money  1 — He  has  never  lent  me  any. — 
Is  he  poor  ! — He  is  not  poor ;  he  is  richer  than  yon. — Will  yoc 
lend  me  a  crown  ! — I  will  lend  yoo  two  of  them. — Has  your  boy 
come  to  mine  1 — He  has  come  to  him.-  -  When  ! — -This  morning. — 
At  what  time  1 — Early. — Has  he  come  earlier  than  I  ? — At  what 
o'clock  did  you  come  T — I  came  at  half  past  five. — He  has  come 
earlier  than  you. — Where  did  your  hrother  go  to  1 — He  went  to  the 
ball. — When  did  he  go  thither  1 — He  went  thither  the  day  before 
yesterday. — Has  the  ball  taken  place  < — It  has  taken  place. — Has 
It  taken  place  late! — It  has  taken  place  early. — At  what  o'clock? 
— At  midnight — Dobb  your  brother  learn  to  write  1 — He  does  learn 
it.— Does  he  already  know  how  (Lesson  XXXVII.)  to  read  t—  He 
does  not  know  how  yet. — Have  you  ever  learnt  German! — I  learnt 
it  formerly,  but  I  do  not  know  it. — Has  your  father  ever  learnt 
French! — He  has  never  learnt  it, — Does  he  learn  it  at  present!— 
He  does  learn  it. — Do  you  know  the  Englishman  whom  I  know! 
[  do  not  know  the  one  whom  (Lessons  XII.  and  XIV.)  you  know; 
but  I  know  another  (Lesson  XXI). — Does  your  friend  know  the 
same  nobleman  whom  I  know  ?— -He  does  not  know  the  same ;  but 
be  knows  others.-— Have  you  known  the  same  men  whom  I  have 
known  (mtldK  id)  Qttarmt  Ijafre). — I  have  not  known  the  same ;  but 
I  have  known  others.— Have  you  ever  had  your  coat  mended ! — 
I  have  sometimes  bad  it  mended  !— Hast  thou  already  had  thy 
boots  mended  !— I  have-  not  yet  had  them  mended. — Has  your 
cousin  sometimes  had  his  stockings  mended! — >He  has  several 
times  had  them  mended. — Hast  thou  had  thy  hat  or  thy  shoe  mend- 
ed 7 — I  have  neither  had  the  one  nor  the  other  mended . — Have  you 
had  my  cravats  or  my  shirts  washed! — I  have  neither  had  the 
one  nor  the  other  washed. — What  stockings  have  you  had  washed  7 
—1  have  had  the  thread  stockings  washed. — Has  your  father  had 
t  table  made? — He  has  had  one  nade. — Have  you  had  anything 
Mde?— I  have  had  nothing  made.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 
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FORTY-FIFTH   LESSON.  —  /flrrf  ntio   mnfaVU 

ttttitm. 

To  receive— received.         25  i  ( *  m  m  e  k  *      ( ( 1 1)  a  [ !  (  n  * 

caafaigo"1). 

06*.  A.  We  have  observed  (Lesson  XIX)  that  some 
verbs  do  not  take  the  syllable  g  t  in  the  past  participle ; 
liey  are, 

1st,  Those  which  begin  with  one  of  the  inseparable 
unaccented  particles :  it,  aap,  cat,  tt,  op,  Wr,  twbrr,  jar 
(See  Lesson  XXV.),  or  with  one  of  the  following  par- 
ticles, when  inseparable :  bltrdj,  through ;  btnter,  behind ; 
afar,  over  ;  Mm,  around ;  mttcr,  under ;  wU,  full ;  witter, 
again.1 

2nd,  Those  derived  from  foreign  languages  and  ter- 
minating in  irnt,  or  irmt.  Ex.  ftubirrn,  to  study ;  past 
part,  ftubtrf,  studied. 

Rule.  All  verbs,  in  general,  which  have  not  the  prin- 
cipal accent  upon  the  first  syllable,  reject  the  syllable 
fle  in  the  past  participle. 

How  much  money  have  yon  re-  2Bicmel  (Stft  fjatcn  fit  !>ef cmmtit  1 

I  have  received  three  crowns.        34  fa&t  fcrd  S.Wn  tjftemmrn. 
Hare  yon  received  letters  1  $abcn  ©it  JBrttft  crfcaatfl  ? 

I  have  received  some.  3d)  fialx  nxlc&e  ethalfcn. 

To  promise— promised.  SB  t  r  f  p  1 1  d)  (  n*— V  (  r  f  p  r  t  d)  t  n. 

Obs.  B.  Derivative  and  compound  verbs  are  con- 
jugated like  their  primitives :  thus  the  verb  Wrfljmfjeti* 
is  conjugated  like  fismhnr",  to  speak,  which  is  its  pri- 
mitive.    (Lessons  XXIV.  and  XXXIV.) 

Do  yon  promise  me  to  come  "i       S8erfpr<djfn  Sir  tnit  ju  fcimnen  ? 
I  promise  you.  3d)  wrfprtdK  tt  Dbncn. 

The  grosh  (a  coin),  bet  ©trfthen  (is  not  softened  In  thi 

plnr.)  •, 

the  denier,  btr  pfennig. 

"'     ■"'  ■'     '■-'     '  t  unb  jHxmiia 
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k  gtoeh  contains  twelve  deniera.  gin  ©re[d)(tt  hnt  jwfjff  .yfhmiafc 
\  florin  containa  sixteen  groshes  Gin   ©ulbcn   bat   fttftjtlirt    ©rffdj« 
or  sixty  kreuiers,  or  forty-eight      cb«  fcdijig  Jtr«t)»,  «b«  ad)t  unl 
good  kreuaera.  oitrjijigutt  JtrtHjer. 

A.  denier  contains  two  oboles.       Sin  pfennig  fat  jtwi  $tU(c 
The  obole,  tin  ,£>tflcr. 

There  it.  <St\ft. 

There  are.  ffisfmb 

How  many  groahm  are  there  in  IBiwirt  Sreftfcm  finb  in  rfncm  aha. 

a  crown  !  tti  1 

Twenty-four.  Eire  uttb  jnwnjta. 


To  ipeH—ipelled.  SB  u*fta6ir«n— bud)  Rati  tt, 

//w;  shjui 

Well.  @ut,  n»W  (adverbs1'). 

Bad,  badly.  ©djltcbt,  fi&tf,  ^tinmi  (adverb*  *}• 

How  has  he  washed  the  shirt  7     iffiie  bat  K  bnS  £chib  grJMftfcai  t 
He  baa  washed  it  well.  Cr  hnt  tfl  gut  gdwfrbttt. 

How  have  yon  written  the  letter  t  83U  habcn  ©i<  bra  SBrtff  grjcfart* 
btnl 


CKuf  biefeHrt. 
1  ttuf  bt(fc  SBeirc. 


'&abrn  Sit  ben  Mann  gmifm  1 
3d)  babe  tbn  gerufen. 

Svtdnen. 
.  etgti. 

Do  yon  pnt  your  coat  to  dry J       itam  GU  3brtn  9fwl  JU  trKfnen  1 
J  do  pnt  it  to  dry.  3*  Itgt  tbn  ju  trednen. 

Where  havB  yon  placed  (pnt)  SBo  baben    ®tt  bo»  J8ud)  btna*- 
the  boot?  boil     (See  Note    *,   Leuoi 


boll     (Set 

xxxvn. 


.    SBrtldl 

.veil;  idi  wtif  e§  trofel,  I  know  _.  .._ 

1  in  the  onpmite  to  gut.  and  flbel  (ha  upposite 
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1  have  placed  It  upon  the  table.  3*  tjtibt  H  ouf  bm  Sift  grftgt 

To  lie— lain.  Si  cge  n  •— gtt  tgtn. 

Where  lies  the  hook  J  SBe  (ttgt  boe  SuA? 

tt  lies  upon  the  table.  <&i  litgt  ouf  te m  3if*e. 

It  has  lain  upon  the  table.  Qg  fjat  auf  be  in  &t|H)c  gelrgtn. 

TA*re.  ©orouf. 

Does  the  book  lie  on  the  chair  !  Etqt  tat  Sud)  auf  btm  Stuhfe  ? 
It  doe*  lie  there  (on  it).  <H  Uegt  t>  a  rauf. 

Tt  has  lain  there.  C4  hat  bacauf  gelegen. 

Hast  thou  promised  anything-'? — I  have  promised  nothing. — Dc 

Sin  give  me  what  yon  have  promised  me ! — I  do  give  it  to  yon. — 
ave  yon  received  much  money  1 — I  have  received  but  little. — How 
.  much  have  you  received  of  it  1 — I  have  received  hot  one  crown, — 
When  have  you  received  your  letter ! — 1  have  received  it  to-day. — 
Hast  thou  received  anything  ? — I  have  received  nothing. — What 
have  we  received  t — We  have  received  long  (gr«|))  letters. — Do  yon 

gomiae  me  to  c'orae  to  the  ball! — I  do  promise  yon  to  coma  to  it.— 
oes  your. ball  take  place  to-night!— It  does  take  place.-— flow 
much  money  have  you  given  to  my  son  1 — I  have  given  him  fifteen 
crowns. — Have  you  not  promised  him  more  1 — I  have  given  him  what 
I  have  promised  him. — Have  our  enemies  received  their  money  ! — 
They  have  not  received  it.---Hnve  you  German  money  ? — I  have 
some. — What  kind  of  money  have  you  ? — I  have  crowns,  florins, 
kreuzers,  groshea,  and  deniers. — How  many  groshes  are  there  in 
a  florin! — A  florin  contains  (fjot)  sixteen  groshea,  or  sixty  Bremen, 
or  forty-eight  (rood  kreuzers. — Have  you  any  oboles! — I  have  a 
few  of  them. — How  many  oboles  are  there  in  a  denier  ! — A  denier 
contains  two  oboles. — Will  you  lend  your  coat  to  me  1 — I  will  lend 
it  to  you;  but  it  is  worn  out. — Are  your  shoes  worn  oott — They 
are  not  worn'  out — Will  you  lend  them  to  my  brother  1 — I  will 
lend  them  to  him. — To  whom  have  you  lent  your  hat! — I  have  not 
lent  it;  I  have  given  it  to  somebody. — To  whom  have  you  given 
it ! — I  have  given  it  to  a  pauper  (ore  Ttrme). 

105. 
Does  your  little  brother  already  know  how  to  spell! — He  does 
know.— DoeB  he  spell  well ! — He  does  spell  well. — How  has  ybnr 
little  boy  spelt! — He  has  spelt  so  so. — How  have  your  children 
written  their  letters  1 — They  have  written  them  badly.— D6  yon 
know  (Lesson  XXXVII.)  Spanish  1—1  do  know  it.— Does  your 
sousin  speak  Italian! — Ha  speaks  it  well. — How  do  your  friends 
speak! — They  do  not  speak  badly  (nid)t  ftbel)- — Do  they  listen  to 
what  you  tell  them ! — They  do  listen  to  it. — How  hast  thou  learnt 
English  1 — I  bare  learnt  it  in  this  manner. — Have  yon  called  me  !-■ 
I  have  not  called  you,  but  your  brother.— Is  he  ccnol — Not  yet 
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(Lesson  XX.) — Where  hare  you  wet  (jiafi  mo*«i)  yoor  clothes  1 
— I  hare  wet  them  in  the  country. — Will  700  put  then,  to  dry 
(jU  trrtfam  kgtn)  1 — I  will  pat  them  to  dry. — Where  hare  you  put 
my  hat  T— I  Save  put  it  upon  the  table. — Hast  thou  seen  my  boox  1 

— I  hare  seen  it Where  is  it  1 — It  lies  upon  your  brothers  trunk. 

—Does  my  handkerchief  lie  upon  the  chair  1 — It  does  lie  upon  it. — 
When  hare  you  been  in  the  country  1 — I  have  been  there  the  day 
before  yesterday. — Have  you  found  your  father  there  1 — I  have  found 
him  there. — What  has  he  said  1 — He  has  said  nothing. — What  have 
you  been  doing  in  the  country  t— I  hav»  been  doing  nothing  there. 


FORTY-SIXTH  LESSON.  —  fitths  ttni  nUr&BU 

ttaion. 

Doe*  your  father  wish  to  give  afiiU  3hr  SBatft  nth;  ttieai  ju  than 

me  anything  to  do  1  geben  ? 

He  does  wish  to  give  thee  some-  Gt  nriH  iDtt  tBMtf  Ul  tfjun   j(6««. 

thing  to  do. 

OJj.     £ajn,  to  it,  relates  sometimes  to  an  kifini 
tive,  as: 

Hpvo  you  a  mind  to  work  t  (mbm  ©if  Sufi  ju  arbriten  7 

I  have  no  mind  to  it.  3d)  tjaoc  (tint  Qufl  boju. 

Is  ■  thy     brother    gone    to  the  3ft  Dein  SBruter  ouf»  8anb  gfaaa 

couqtry  1  acn  ? 

He  is  pone  thither.  St  if)  Cabin  gtgangtn. 
Hast  thou  a  mind  to  go  thither!  ^ojl  Su  Stiff  Caljiri  jugtbttiT 

[  have  a  mind  to  it.  3d)  ha6<  Sujl  caju. 

How  old  are  you  1  HBit  aft  ffnb  ©if  1 

I  am  twelve  years  old.  3d)  bin  jrrflf  3af)c*  alt. 

How- old  is  your  brother  1  2BU  oft  tft  3&r  9)rubn:  ? 

He  is  thirteen  years  old.  gr  tfl  twijehn  3ahr  alt 


He  is  almost  fourteen  years  old.  St  iff  faff  Mttjebn  3ahr  alt 

I  am  about  fifteen  years  old.         3d)  bin    ungeffifjt    fttnjjtbn    3af» 

aft. 
He  is  almost  sixteen  yean  old.    CSc  iffbeUiaht  f(d)j«fjn  3of)r  alt. 
Your  are  hardly  seventeen  years  ©ie  fine  faum  fltbfltif  hn  Snljt  aft 
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Natqtate.  .    Sttrht  a.unj. 

I  am  not  quite  eighteen  years  3cfj  bin   rtidjt  oatij  adjtjefin  3e&* 

old.  aft. 

Art  thou  older  than  thy  brother  T  Sift  £11  iltte  oli  JDcin  33 t ube c  I 

I  am  younger  than  he.  3d)  bin  t&ngeir  r.lS  (t. 

To  understand— undet  stood.     SJttfttfien" — rerfianb  en 
Do  yon  understand  me  T  SB«ff<fjtn  &*  mid) ! 

I  do  understand  you.  36  Mcfttbt  ©if. 

Have  you  understood  the  man?  jjaben  ©it  ten  9)!°nn  wvftanbm  f 
I  have  understood  him.  3d)  tja&t  ihn  ocrftanben. 

I  hear  you,  but  1  do  not  under-  3d)  bBre  Git,  abtt  id)  oetfttfit  ©i« 


Then. 


a  yon.  nicbt. 

The  noise,  btr  Hrm  ; 


Do  you  bear  the'roaring  of  the  $txm  Sit  bat  ©aufm   brf  SBini 

wind  T  bt  1 1 

I  do  hear  it  3d)  hS«  it. 


The  barking,  bflS  aSttlrru 

Hare  you  heard  the  barking  of  £>abcn  Sic  bas  SBsUta  bcr  £anbf  gfi 


the  dogs  1  fiirt  ? 

I  have  heard  it.  3d)  babe  cS  gcbfjrt. 


evict  en.  - 


Thou  beatest,— he  beats.  iDu  rdjUg&  —  rt  [djWgt. 

Toresrf    —remf  (past  part,),  fitr'n* — fltltfen. 
To  remain— remained.  S3  (  <  1 6  f  n» — 3  C  fr  t  1 1  b  :  a  (takes 

f«n  for  its  auxiliary). 

To  take— taken.  SB  e  fin   "    " 


flBifftn"— gcwuH 

Have  you  lost  anything  1 
I  have  lost  nothing. 

To  /o«  (at  play)— Jort.  VltfnttlCII*— »«Cfpi(It 

How  much  has  your  brother  lost)  HBiwift  bat  3bc  Snttrr  flctfpwft? 

He  has  last  about  a  crown.  St  fiat  ungefahr  cinen  £bal«  wri 

fpirtr. 
Who  has  beaten  the  dog  1  9Bec  hat  btn  £unt>  fltfdjtaqm  ? 

No  one  has  beaten  it.  SHiemanb  bat  ifin  aefdilagen. 

How  many  books  has  your  cousin  QSiceUt  S8ud)«  bat  36*  Bctta;  |$N 
already  read  '  gelffcn  T 
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He  ha*  already  read  five  of  them,  Cr  Fjot  bcrcn  f*en  flrif  gtUfw,  nk 

Mid  at  present  he  is  reading  jtft  lieptcr  bo  6  ftdjfie. 

the  sirtu. 
Has   t>e    man  taken  anything  +  ^»at  bte  (Mann   Shntn  (towS  go 

from  you  ?  neuimcn  ? 

he  has  taken  nothing  from  me.  t  Qx  tjat  mil  nidjlf  genonutWR, 
Do  yon  know  as  much  as  this  ABifftn    &tt    (c    Did    nit    bufct 

man  t  tnjann  ? 

I  do  not  know  as  much  as  be.       3d)  iwifi  nidjt  fa  utrf  rote  tr. 
Hare  you  known  that?  £at*n  ©te  tflegrewft? 

I  fa» e  not  known  it.  3*  fabe  cs  nidbt  gtrou&t. 

Where    hare    onr    friends    re-  9Bc  fin&  unftce  Jfrtimta  atWtckn  ? 

mainedl 
fhey  hare  remained  al  homo.       ©it  ffnb  ju  $ctufc  ortCwbttl. 


HaTe  you  time  to  write  a  letter  1 — I  have  time  to  wi.le  oie. — 
Will  you  lend  a  book  to  my  brother  1-— I  have  lent  one  to  him 
already. — Will  you  lend  him  one  more? — I  will  tend  him  two 
more. — Have  you  given  anything  to  the  poor  1 — I  have  given  them 
money. — How  much  money  has  my  cousin  given  you? — He  has 
given  me  only  a  little ;  he  has  given  me  only  two  crowns. — How 
lid  is  your  brother? — He  is  twenty  years  old. — Are  yoa  as  old  aa 
he  1 — 1  am  not  so  old. — How  old  aie  yon  1 — I  am  hardly  eighteen 

fears  old. — How  old  art  thou  ? — I  am  about  twelve  years  old. — Am 
younger  than  you  1 — I  do  not  know. — How  old  in  our  neighbour " 
— He  is  not  quite  thirty  years  old. — Are  our  friends  as  young  as 
we  1— They  are  older  than  we. — How  old  are  they  ? — The  one  is 
nineteen  and  the  other  twenty  years  old . — la  your  father  as  old  a* 
nine  1 — He  is  older  than  yours  1 — Have  you  read  my  book  7 — I  have 
not  quite  read  it  yet. — Has  your  friend  finished  his  book  ? — He  has 
almost  finished  it. — Do  you  understand  me  1—1  do  understand  yon. 
— Does  the  Englishman  understand  as  I — He  does  understand  us. 
— Do  you  understand  what  we  are  telling  you  1 — We  do  understand 
it. — Dost  thou  understand  German? — I  do  not  understand  it  yet, 
but  1  am  learning  it, — Do  we  understand  the  English  1 — We  do 
not  understand  them. — Do  the  Germans  understand  us  ? — They  do 
understand  us. — Do  we  understand  them  ? — We  hardly  understand 
them. — Do  you  bear  any  noise  ? — I  hear  nothing. — Have  you  heard 
the  roaring  of  the  wind  ? — I  have  heard  it. — What  do  you  heart— 
I  hear  the  barking  of  the  dogs. — Whose  dog  is  this  ? — It  is  the  dog 
of  the  Scotchman. 

107. 
HaTe  you  lost  your1  stick  T— I  have  not  loet  it.— Has  your  ser 
rant  lost  my  note  f — He  has  lost  it — HaTe  you  gone  to  the  ball  1 
—No,  I  have  not  gone  to  it. — Where  have  you  remained  t — I  have 
remained  at  home. — Has  your  father  lost  (at  play)  as  muoh  money 
M  1 1— He  haa  lost  more  of  it  man  you  1— How  mueh  hare  I  lost  1 
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— Tn  kit*  hardly  jM  a  crown.— Where  has  thy  brother  n> 
mained  1 — He  haa  remained  at  home. — Hare  your  friends  re- 
mained in  the  country  1 — They  have  remained  there. — Da  you 
know  as  much  as  the  English  physician  1 — I  do  not  know  as  much 
as  he. — Does  the  French  physician  know  as  much  as  you  1 — He 
knows  more  than  I.— Does  any  one  know  more  than  the  French 


physicians!— No  one  knows  more  than  they. — Have  your  brother* 
read  my  books  ! — They  have  not  quite  read  them. — How  many  of 
them  have  they  read  ! — They  hare  hardly  read  two  of  them. — Haa 


n  of  my  gardener  taken  anything  from  you  1 — He  I 
my  books  from  me. — What  hast  thou  taken  from  him! — I  have 
taken  nothing  tram  biro. — Haa  he  taken  money  from  yon! — He 
haa  taken  some  from  me. — How  much  money  haa  he  taken  from 
yon ! — He  tas  taken  from  me  almost  two  crowns.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXIV.) 


FORTY-SEVENTH  LESSON.— ©ieben  tmo  MtpfapU 
Section. 

To  Mw— stUna,  Set  pen  -  -atbifftn. 

Why}  SSJarum? 

Because.  Sffi  ( i  I. 

DC5™  The  verb  of  the  subject  or  nominative,  (in 
compound  tenses,  the  auxiliary)  is  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  phrase,  when  this  begins  with  a  conjunction  or 
a  conjunctive  word,  such  as  a  relative  pronoun  or  a 
relative  adverb.  The  conjunctions  which  do  not  re- 
quire the  verb  to  be  placed  at  the  end,  will  be  given 
hereafter. 

Why  do  you  beat  the  dog  1  SBSanmt  fdjiogen  6U  tta  £uno  ? 

I  bent  it,  because  it  has  bitten  34  fdjfugc  ihn,  tori!  tt  mid)  gcbiffm 

me.  bat 

Do  yon  see  the  man  who  is  in  Seljtn  Sit  brn  OEann,  weldjer  (bcr) 

the  garden!  itn  ©arten  ift? 

I  do  see  him.  3d>  febe  ibtu 

Do  you  know  the  man  who  has  Senntn  ©it  Itn  OTonn,  6«r  (icctdjrt) 

lent  roe  the  book  1  mit-  bas  SBucb  nrlitficn  hot  T 

I  da  not  know  him.  3*  fttine  ihn  nidjt. 

Do  yon  rend  the  book,  which  I  ttfen  Sit  bag  ffludj,  wek&tf  id)  3fi> 

hive  lent  yon  1  inn  oelieben  twbe  ? 

I  do  read  it  3*  left  ft 

Obi.  When  the  verb,  which  a  conjunctive  word 
eannes  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  phrase,  is  com 
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pounded  with  a  separable  particle,  thin  is  net 

from  it-     Ex. 

I  breakfast  before  I  go  out,  3d)  frttbft&fc,  (h<  id)  auSgdje. 

Does  the  tailor  aha  v  7011  the  3eigt  3bnnt  ber  erfineibet  ten  SRwt 

coat,  which  be  is  mending?         roddjm  cr  auibtftntl 
To  watt.  2B  a  1 1  1  n. 

To  expect.  C  r  »  0  r  1 1  n.- 

To  wait  foT  some    cms  or  for  Huf  Cinttt  ebti  ttnai  nnrtcn 

something. 
To  expect  soma  one  or  some-  Cintn  06ft  tWoai  enoatten. 

Do  yon  wait  for  my  brother  1  tESattnt  6tt  auf  mnntn  Jfctubrt  7 
I  do  wait  for  him.  3d)  toattt  ouf  ibn. 

Do  you  expect  fiiendi  I  finwrtm  Sit  #«unk  I 

I  do  expect  boots.  34  ranaitt  (inigt. 

Tooae.  ecbutbig  fdu** 

SBicoirf  fjnb  tS'u  mit  fd)u(Mq? 
3d)  Inn  3Sna»  fUafoig  aftoUr.  ftf}ufr 
tig. 
How  much  does  the  man  owe  fwMty  Sfeonibtt  5Konnf*urtifll 

He  owe*  me  ten  ■billing*.  Ct  ifl  mtr  jtTjn  Etfiiffingt  f&titbig. 

Doee  he  owe  as  much  as  yon  1  3(1  ci  fo  vid  fdjutttfl  wit  $ic? 

He  owes  more  than  I.  St  ifl  mtljr  fdjulbig  alt  id}. 

The  ■billing,  bet  ©chining ; 

the  pound,  ta«  q>fiint ', 

the  line  (a  coin),  btt  ifraah. 
To  reft.™-- 

At  what  o'clock  do  yon  return  Urn  wtintl  Uht  rommen  Eie  eta 
from  Ike  market?  btm  asarftc  jurQd  ? 

I  return  from  it  M  twelve  o'clock.  3d)  Eomnic  uni  ptflf  Uljt  wn  Do  jn> 
tud. 

from  M«r«,  thence  (fivm  it).       9S«n  ba. 

Does  the  servant  return  early  JUmrot  kt  ffiebicntt  frulj  1Mb  ta  }u> 
thencel  rfd? 

He  returns  thence  at  tea  o'clock  St  fomrnt  um  jtfin  Utjt  gjforqrm 
in  the  morning.  Mn  ba  jutilcf. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  moming.  i  Um  nmn  llfir  3H«gtns. 

At  stereo  o'clock  at  nigbt.  t  Um  c'f  U!)t  X&tnbs. 

'  SBiirlf  u  nut  with  H»  sccnuative  case,  U  used,  whait  the  penoii  or  thins. 
spoken  of  i>  preaent,  and  craatttti,  when  it  t.  not 

>  Sdjlilbla  fein*.  to  one,  li  to  bo  considered  ae  a  compound  verb,  of  whisk 
die  separable  particle  li  placed  at  the  end  fdjnl%  doe,  owing,  indebted,  ha* 
bw  here  tbs  force  of  the  Hparabli '  ' 


Lceae-I  tnr  enu,  riyi 
iparabln  particle. 
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Hvelongt  «Bt«  Iangt?< 

Daring,  for  ttBab**nb(a preposition  which 

governs  the  genitive  cafe). 

Hnw    long    has    he    remained  SffiU  long*  iff  a  bo  gcbliebtn  » 
there  7 

A  minute.  Sine  minute. 

Ad  hour.  Sine  SttlttbW 

A  day.  ©tneti  Hog. 

A  year.  Cm  3at)t  (a  neuter  substantive, 

taking  (  in  the  plur.  without 
being  softened). 
A.month.  (final  SDlcnat 


The  winter,  pec  SBinttr. 

r2Bib«nt)  bs*  e 
During  the  summer.   <  X>i»  ©emmet  fiber. 

C.iDett  ©emmn  bin  turd). 
How  long  have  you  spoken  with  SSie  (ange  rjabfti  Sit  nut  betn  BSarn 

the  man  1  n<  gcjprcaVn  t 

I  have  spoken  with  him  for  three  3d)  i)abt  btci  ©ttmben  nrlt  ibm  gn 

hours.  fptCd^Ctl. 

How  long  has  your  brother  re-  98te  laiige  iff  3bc  39rub«  ouf  ben 

maiued  In  the  country  I  Stmbc  geMitocn  1 

He  has  remained  there  a  month.  Cc  tft  cincrl  Meruit  ba  gebfitbert. 
Have  you  remained  long  with  Sine  Sit  fringe  bet  meinem  SJatet 

my  father !  gtbltebeil  1 

I  have  remained  with  him  for  an  3*  bin  tine  ©tunbe  long  feci  ibm  j)t« 
•  hour,  blieben. 

Long.  Bang*. 

KXinCIBES.  108. 
Why  (to  you  love  that  man  t — I  love  him,  because  he  is  good. — 
Why  does  your  neighbour  beat  his  dog? — Because  it  has  bitten 
his  little  boy. — Why  does  our  father  iove  me  1 — He  lores  you,  be- 
cause you  are  good. — Do  your  friends  love  us  1 — They  love  us,  be- 
cause we  are  good. — Why  do  you  bring  me  wine  % — I  bring  you 
some,  because  you  are  thirsty. — Why  does  the  hatter  drink  1— He 
drinks,  beoause  he  is  thirsty. — Do  you  see  the  soilor  who  is  in 
(ouf)  the  ship  1 — I  do  not  see  the  one  who  is  in  (ouf)  the  ship,  but 


other  similar  questions,  relative  to  measure,  weight,  quantity,  Ac.,  _ 
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her  similar  questions,  relative  to  measure,  weight 
ag?  how  long!  wit  fi$n>erf  how  heavy!  wievitl?' 
?  at  what  price)  nit  meit?  how  tart  nit  gto^I  ■ 

ft 
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'  9Kimitt,  minute,  Sfuttfct,  hour,  are  two  noons  of  the  feminine  gender j 
they  add  B  in  all  the  cues  of  the  plural  without  softening  the  radical  vow- 
els.   We  can  also  say:  fine  SttMbf  lug   during  an  hoar;  tin  3af)c  lfln(l 


the  one  who  is  in  (auf)  the  square— Do  you  read  the  bosks  which  ray 
father  has  given  yon  1 — I  do  read  them. — Do  yon  know  the  Italians 
whom  we  know  1— -We  do  not  know,  those  whom  you  know,  bnt 
we  know  others  (an&trr). — Do  you  bay  the  horse  which  wo  hare 
seen  I — 1  do  not  boy  that  which  we  have  seen,  but  another  (ein 
afllKM*). — Do  you  seek  what  you  have  lost  ! — I  do  seek  it. — Do  you 
find  the  man  whom  you  have  looked  fori — I  do  not  find  him. — ■ 
Does  the  butcher  kill  the  ox  which  he  has  bought  in  (auf  with  the 
dat.)  the  market  1 — He  does  kill  it. — Do  our  cooks  kill  the  chickens 
which  they  have  bought? — They  do  kill  them. — Does  the  hatter, 
mend  the  hat  which  Ihave  sent  him ! — He  does  mend  it.— Does 
the  shoemaker  mend  the  boots  which  you  have  sent  him  T — He  does 
not  mend  them,  because  they  are  worn  out. — Doea  your  coit  lie 
upon  the  chair  1 — It  does  lie  upon  it. — Does  it  lie  upon  the  chair 
upon  which  1  placed  it? — No,  it  lies  upon  another. — Where  is  my 
hat  I — It  is  in  the  room  in  which  (wcrin  or  in  nwldjcm)  you  have  been. 
— Do  you  wait  for  any  one  T — I  wait  for  no  one. — Do  you  wait  for 
the  man  whom  I  have  Keen  this  morning  1 — I  do  wait  for  him. — 
Art  thou  waiting  for  thy  book  ! — f  am  waiting  for  it. — Do  yoo 
expect  your  father  this  evening} — I  do  expect  him. — At  what 
o'clock  has  he  gone  to  the  theatre  ! — He  has  gone  thither  at  seven 
o'clock. — At  what  o'clock  does  he  return  from  there  I — -He  returns 
from  there  at  eleven  o'clock. — Has  your  bailiff  returned  from  the 
market! — He  has  not  yet  returned  from  it. — At  what  o'clock  has 
your  brother  returned  from  the  country!— He  has  returned  from 
thence  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

109. 

At  what  o'clock  hast  thou  come  back  from  thy  friend  ! — 1  havs 
come  back*  from  him  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning. — Hast  thou 
remained  long  with  him  ! — 1  have  remained  with  him  about  an 
hour. — How  long  do  you  intend  to  remain  at  the  ball! — I  intend 
to  remain  there  a  few  minutes. — How  long  has  the  Englishman 
remained  with  you! — He  has  remained  with  me  for  two  hours. — . 
Do  yon  intend  to  remain  long  in  the  country  ! — I  intend  to  remain 
there  during  the  summer. — How  long  have  your  brothers  remained 
in  town  (in  bit  Stool)  ? — They  have  remained  there  during  the 
winter.— How  much  do  I  owe  you  ! — You  do  not  owe  me  much, — 
How  much  do  you  owe  your  tailor  ! — I  only  owe  him  fifty  crowns. 
—How  much  dost  thou  owe  thy  shoemaker ! — I  owe  him  already 
seventy  crowns. — Dotowdyju  anything  ?— You  owe  me  nothing. 
—How  much  does  the  Frenchman  owe  you  1 — He  owes  me  more 
than  you. — Do  the  English  owe  you  as  much  as  the  Spaniards  ?— 
Not  quite  so  much. — Do  I  owe  you  as  much  as  my  brother ! — Yon 
owe  me  more  than  he. — Do  our  friends  owe  you  as  much  as  we  1— 
Yon  owe  me  less  than  they. — Why  do  you  give  money  to  the  mer- 
chant 1 — I  give  him  some,  because  he  has  sold  me  handkerchiefs. 
—Why  do  you  not  'Irinkl — I  do  not  drink,  because  I  am  not 
thirsty. — Why  do  yoo  pick  lp  this  ribbon!— I  pick  it  up,  beoauM 
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1  want  it.-""Why  do  you  lend  money  to  this  mwl— -I  nod  bins 
some,  because  be  wants  some. — Why  does  your  brother  study  1— 
Ha  stadias,  because  he  wishes  to  learn  German  (Immt  will).— Art 
thou  thirsty  ! — I  am  not  thirsty,  because  1  have  drunk.— Has  your 
cousin  drunk  already? — Not  yet,  he  is  not  yet  thirsty. — Does  tin 
servant  show  you  the  room  which  he  sweeps  t — He  does  not  show 
roe  that  which  he  sweeps  now,  bnt  that  which  he  baa  swept  Tester* 
day. — Do  you  breakfast  before  yon  go  out  ? — I  go  out  before  I 
breakfast. — What  does  your  shoemaker  do  before  he  sweeps  his 
room! — He  mentis  my  boots  and  my  shoes  before  hesweeps  it  (Bern 
end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


FORTY-EIGHTH  LESSOX.— QUIji  mb  *i«r#jBte 

£«tion. 

To  live,  to  dwelt,  to  reside,  to  !ffi  0  b  n  m. 

abide,  to  lodge. 
Where  do  you  live  ?  9B«  RMbntn  ©it  ? 

I  lire  in  William-street,  number  3d)  mcbnt  in  ere  ffiUbftmsfrtftft, 

twenty-five.  fflummrr  finf  uno*  p>an}tg. 

Where  has  your  brother  lived!     fffie  (»t  if)t  SSnabtr  nnMbnt! 
He  has  lived  in  Frederic-street,  fir  bat  in  ere  grtetrieheftraSf,  9!m» 

number  one  hundred  and  fifty.      mcr  bunbnt  uttt  fiinfjig  gcuwbnt 
Dost  thou  live  at  thy  cousin's  BBo&nfl  Bu  bei  Bfinem  SSettcr-  1 

house! 
I  do  not  live  at  his,  but  at  my  34  reehtw  nidjt  6ri  thm,  fnttren  W 

father's  house.  metntm  SBottr. 

Does  your  friend  still  live  where  Sffiebirt  3br  grnmb  no*  (bo),  m 

I  have  lived t  id)  getoebirt  ffabtl 

He  lives  no  longer  where  yon  gr  wcbnt  ivdjt  irobr  (bo),  m  ®k 

have  lived ;  he  lives  at  present      MMhrtt  1,  «bm  -,  n  nvbttt  jctt  o«( 

in  the  great  square.  titm  gctfc  it  Spta&t . 

The  street,  jDU  ettojf  (a  noun  of  the  femi- 

nine gender). 

The  number.  Sic  Stummcr  (a  noun  of  the  femi- 

nine gender). 

To  bnuh.  58  &  t  fl  t  n. 


an>,  b  used  to  add  s  number  lea  tb» 
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Till  kwiwiww.  ssi*  merge*. 


Till  the  day  after  to-morrow.         Sfiii  fttermovgrt. 

Till  Sunday.  ©t«  EetinW* 

Till  Monday.  ffli«  SDKmtaa, 

Till  this  evening.  Sts  beute  Stain, 

Till  evening.  SSie  ouf  ten  Ktanh, 

Until  morning.  SJiS  un  Sen  QXcrgfa. 

Until  the  next  day.  Sis  jum  onUm  Sao. 

Until  this  day.  SSis  «uf  bi«fcn  Sag, 

Until  this  moment.  Bis  auf  ctefen  augtnWitf, 

Till  now— hitherto.  <8i«  jcSt —  ttlf)«. 

To  this  place,  hither,  thus  tar,  as  99ie  h«tl)«:  (an  adverb  of  plana) 

far  aa  here. 
To  that  place,  thither,  80  far,  aa  !8iS  tabin  (an  adverb  of  placed 

farm  there. 

06«.  The  days  of  the  week  are  all  of  the  mascu- 
line gender,  except  bie  CCGittWwtje,  Wednesday,  which 
some  authors  use  as  feminine. 

Tuesday,  '  Sintftag; 

Wednesday,  3Jiittwod) ; 

Thursday,  ,  iDcnntrftflfl  J 

Friday,  Pf«itag ; 

Saturday,  Samftag  (©enttohtttb). 

T/ien.  Sunn  —  (a(Scann). 

Till  I  return  (till  my  return).  !8i«  id)  jurudfcmme. 

Till  my  brother  returns  (till  my  93t£  twin  SBruba:  jurfWfwnmt. 

brother's  return). 

Till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  S8i*  Bin:  llftr.  OTowtni, 

Till  midnight  (till  twelve  o'clock  JBi»   iTJlUtn«ad)t   (a  noun  of   the 

at  night).  feminine  gender). 

How  long  did  yon  remain  with  HBU  tonae  flafi    6i*    tri  tnricfM 

my  father  1  fSahs  grtliefcm  ! 

I  remained  with  him  till  eleven  3d)  tin  bit  (If  Ubt  JttniW  feci  ihm 

e'elook  at  night  geWietum. 

One,  the  pecptt,  they  or  «ny  one    3Bnn  (indefinite  pronoun  always 

singular). 
Hare  they  brought  my  ahoea  1    £ot  man  iwinc  Sebulw  grtradit  ? 
They  have  not  brought  them  yet  BXatt  hot  fie  tied)  nl*t  ncbrodjt 
What  have  they  said  <  SBat  hat  man  acfaat  7 

They  have  said  nothing.  9Ran  f)at  mtbts  gtjagt 

Whet  have  they  done  f  SBM  hot  man  grtban  ? 

They  have  done  nothing.  OTon  hat  nidjtt  gi" 


;dbyGt>( 


To  be  willing  {to  wuh)r-betn  ttelltM*,— flNtllt 

willing  (wished). 
Has  be  been  willing  to  go  for  £at  (t  fcf  11  Hljt  fcritn  ntrittn  7  (not 

the  physician  1  gcroelK.  See  0*r.  Lees.  XUV.) 

He  has  not  been  willing  to  go  (ft  bat  ihtl  nitbt  hclfn  moUcu. 

for  him. 
Has  he  wished  to  go  out  this  $ot   et    bieftn    ajiwgen    ottegcbtti 

morning  ?  ncllcn  7 

He  has  not  wished  to  go  out.       gr  bnt  rntht  eusgthen  tvtiOtx. 
Mare  they  been  willing  to  do  it)  cat  nuin  f6  tljua  res.ltn  ? 
The;  have  not  been  willing  to  smart  bat  tt  ntdjt  ijunwouflv 

doit. 
The;  have  not  been  willing  to  SQJan  hat  nithts"  (bun  imUui. 

do  any  thing. 

Toi«    all*    (can),— been   able  a*an«n»  —  fltfonnt 

CcouM). 
Have  tbey  been  able  to  find  the  {Mt  man  pic  SBidwr  |intm  MtuiM  1 

books  1  (not  grfennt.  See  Less.  XLIV.) 

They  have  not  been  able  to  find  Man  (jot.fte  ni&t  flntttt  fSnnrn. 

Has  the  tailor   been  willing  to  £at  b«  Ethneiber  tneintn  Stttf  auis 

mem'  my  coat  1  Btflcrn  tvollcn  7 

He  has  not  been  willing  to  mend  Ct  bat  ihn  nidjt  nu&effcrn  mcQcn 

it. 

Something  (vr  lOtythrug)  new.   Ctreas  SltJltS. 

What  do  they  say  new  !  HBae  fagt  matt  Olnirf  7 

They  say  nothing  new.  SMan  fagt  nidjtS  9ICUCS. 

JVno.  91  c  a. 

My  new  coat.  ffllrin  mart  Jtlrib. 

My.  new  friend.  SJfcin  nract  gctttnb. 

His  new  clothas.  ©tint  neurn  Jlfritfr. 


-Where  do  youlivel — I  live  in  the  large  (in  OCI  grefoti)  »t 
Where  does  your  father  live! — He  lives  at  his  friend's  house.— 
Where  do  your  brothers  live  J — They  live  in  the  large  street,  number 
a  hundred  and  twenty. — Dost  thou  live  at  thy  cousin's!— 1  do  live  at 
his  house. — Do  you  still  live  where  yon  did  live  (gcrucfint  baton)  1— 
I  live  there  still. — Does  your  friend  still  live  where  he  did  live  1 — < 
He  no  longer  lives  where  he  did  live. — Where  d  oes  he  live  at  present  7 
— He. lives  in  William-street,  number  a  hundred  and  fifteen.— 
Where  is  your  brother? — He  is  in  the  garden.— Where  is  your 
cousin  gone  to  1 — He  is  gone  into  the  garden. — Did  you  go  to  the 
play  yeeterda^l — I  did  go  thither — Have  you  seen  my  friend  1— 
I  have  seen  him. — When  did  you  see  him  < — I  saw  <Eja6e — utfehrn) 
kim  this  morning. — Where  has  he  gone  to  t — I  do  not  know  (OJ» 
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brushed  them. — Has  be  swept  my  room  ! — He  has  swept  it . How 

long  did  he  remain  here  ! — Till  noon. — How  long  hare  yon  been 
writing! — I  hare  been  writing  until  midnight.— How  long  did  I 


work? — Von  worked  until  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. — How  long 
did  my  brother  remain  with  you  7 — He  remained  with  me  until 
evening. — How  long  hast  thoD  been  working  1 — 1  have  been  working 
till  now. — Hast  thou  still  long  to  write ! — I  have  to  write  till  the 
day  after  to-morrow. — Has  the  physician  still  long  to  work  I — He 
has  to  work  till  to-morrow. — Must  I  remain  long  here ! — You  must 
remain  here  till  Sunday. — Must  my  brother  remain  long  with  you  ! 
— He  must  remain  witii  us  till  Monday. — How  longirustl  work!  - 
You  must  work  till  the  day  after  to-morrow. — Have  you  still  long 
to  speak  ? — I  have  still  an  hour  to  speak. — Did  you  speak  long  ! — 
1  spoke  (bote — gtfprttbcrt)  till  the  next  day— Have  you  remained 
long  in  my  room  7 — I  have  remained  in  it  till  this  moment — Have 
you  still  long  to  live  in  this  house  1 — I  have  still  long  to  live  in  it 
(twin). — How  long  have  you  still  to  live  in  it  !— Till  Sunday. 


Does  your  friend  still  liTe  with  you  1 — He  livea  with  me  no  longer, 
—How  long  has  he  lived  with  you ! — He  has  lived  with  me  only  a 
year. — How  long  did  you  remain  at  the  ball  ! — I  remained  there  till 
midnight. — How  long  have  yon  remained  in  the  carriage  7 — I  have 
remained  an  hour  in  it. — Have  you  remained  in  the  garden  till  now ! 
— I  have  remained  there  (barin)  till  now. — Has  the  captain  come 
as  far  as  here! — He  haB  corneas  far  as  here. — How  far  has  the 
merchant  come  1 — He  haB  come  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  small  road. 
— Has  the  Turk  corneas  far  as  the  end  of  the  forest  1 — He  has  come 
as  far  as  there. — What  do  yoa  do  in  the  Morning?— I  road— And 
what  do  yon  do  then  1 — 1  breakfast  and  work. — Do  yoa  breakfast 
before  you  read  ! — No,  Sir,  I  read  before  I  breakfast. — Dost  thou 
play  instead   of  working  (LeaaonXXXVL)  ! — I  work  instead  of 


playing. — Does  thy  brother  go  to  the  play  instead  of  going  in 
garden  1 — He  does  not  go  to  the  play. — What  do  you  do  in  ine 
evening? — I  work. — What  hast  thou  done  this  evening!— 1  have 


brushed  your  clothes  and  have  gone  to  the  theatre. — Didst  thou 
remain  long  at  the  theatre ! — 1  remained  there  but  a  few  minutes. — 
Are  you  willing  to  wait  here! — How  long  must  I  wait ! — You  must 
wait  till  my  father  returns. — Has  anybody  come  ! — Somebody  has 
come. — What  have  they  (man)  wanted  (gtroeHt) ! — They  (SRun)  have 
wanted  to  speak  to  yon. — Have  they  not  been  willing  to  wait ! — 
They  have  not  been  willing  to  watt. — What  do  you  say  to  that 
man! — I  toll  him  to  wait.— Have  you  waited  for  me  long! — I  have 
waited  for  you  an  hour. — Have  you  been  able  to  read  my  letter  1  — 
I  have  been  able  to  read  it. — Have  you  understood  it ! — I  have 
understood  it — Have  you  shown  it  to  any  one ! — I  have  shown  it 
to  no  one. — Have  they  brought  my  clothes  7 — They  have  not  brought 
them  yet — Have  they  swept  my  room  and  brushed  my  clothes  fc— 
6* 
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They  ba.va  done  both  (t«ofa>-Whnt  have  they  said  I— Tamfe*** 
a*ki  ao  thing.— What  have  they  dons'! — They  have  done,  nothing. — 
Hu  your  little  brother  been  spelling  f — He  has  not  bean  willing 
to  spell. — Haa  the  merchant's  boy  been  willing  to  work  1— He  baa 
not  been  willing. — What  haa  he  been  willing  to  do  1— Ha  haa  not 
been  willing  tc  do  anything. 

119. 

Haa  the  shoemaker  been  able  to  mend  my  boots  1 — He  haa  not 

Men  able  to  mend  them. — Why  has  he  not  been  able  to  mend  them  1 
— Because  he  haa  had  no  time.— Have  they  (man)  been  able  to  find 
my  gold  buttons  7 — They  have  not  been  able  to  find  them. — Why 
has  the  tailor  not  mended  my  coat? — Because  he  haa  no  good 
thread. — Why  have  you  beaten  the  dog? — Because  it  has  bitten  me. 
—Why  do  you  not  drink  1 — Because  fain  not  thirsty. — What  hays 
they  wished  to  say  1 — They  have  not  wished  to  say  anything. — 
What  do  they  (man)  say  new  in  the  market? — They  say  nothing 
new  there.— Have  they  (man)  wished  to  kill  a  man  ?— They  have 
not  wished  to  kill  any  one. — Have  they  said  any  thing  new?— 
They  have  said  nothing  new.     (See  end  of  teaaon  XXXIV.) 


FORTY-NINTH  LESSON— Neon  attir  vlcrpgstc 
tectum. 

To  tteal—tleien.  ©  t  e  b  t  c  n  *  —  atftobUru 

Then  stablest,  he  stasia.  X>u  fticljlfr,  — re  fticbtt 

To  steal  something  from  some  f  3rmanb<m  tttoat  fithlen*. 

Have  they  stolen  your  hat  from  t  *at  man  3&nm  3&«n  *nt  a> 

yon  !  (whten  ? 

They  have  stolen  It  from  ma.  t  man  hut  ihn  out  arftobhn. 

Haa  the  man  stolen  the  hook  t  £"1  Bit  art  SBamt  oaf  Snd) 

trom  thee  f  ocftahtai  t 

Ho  has  stolen  it  from  me.  f  «t  (jit  ti  tiiit  atftebbn. 

Whithavetheyatolonfromyont  f  ffias  ftat  nun  3hncn  ocfh)bUti  7 


Alt. 

Ktl  ia  declined  in  the  following 

All 

(                    N.      G.    D.     A. 

1  Maac.    cflltt—H—m—m. 
(  Neui.     aVtg—ti—ew—ti. 

Allfplaral) 

i                     Plant  tor  *n  gender*. 

]               N.     G.    D.    A. 

id  by  Google 


All  the  good  wine.  atttr  gutt  Hfein. 

All  the  good  water.  .,    SUtS  gutt  HBaflet. 

All  the  good  children,  Kite  gutt  Jtinbcr.    (See  page  St, 

Ob*.  B.) 

Obt.  A.  When  two  determinative  words,  which  do 
not  take  the  definite  article,  as :  00,  all  (See  Lesson 
XXXIL);  birfei,  this;  jener,  that,  &c,  are  placed 
one  alter  the  other,  they  have  each  the  characteristic 
ending  of  this  article.    Ex. 

All  this  wine.  tf  Her  fctefet  (not  6it[<)  SSrin. 

All  this  money.  Jflks  bit|ts  (not  bi(fc)  ®rtt- 

All  these  children.  oHe  biefe  JtintKr; 

All  theee  good  children.  HtU  Weft  gutm  fltnb«. 

06s.  &  In  familiar  style,  when  afl,  all,  is  followed 
by  a  pronoun,  it  often  rejects  its  termination.    Ex. 


The  word,  DoSStBert; 

the  speech,  bus  Sort  (plor.  SSScrte).* 

How  is  this  word  written!  PBie  fdbrribt  man  6wfrt  BBort  ! 

It  is  written  thus.  3Kan  ftht'ribt  ts  ft>. 

To  dye  or  to  colour.  gffr&en. 

To  dye  black,  white.  e*nxir %,  nxijj  ffiibrt. 

To  dye  gTeen,  bine.  dirffn,  Mau  flfrttn. 

To  dye  red,  yellow.  SR«r>,  gtlb  frSrbtn. 

To  dye  grey,  brown.  <Srau,  bwnm  filrStn. 

My  bine  coat.  SDKirt    Hautr    fflcct    (mrin   Vault 

StAV). 

InU  white  hat  Dicfct  twtN  §ut 

Do  yon  dye  your  eoat  bine !  ffdrbtn  ©if  Stirnt  Wed!  Man  7 

I  dye  it  green.  3*  fW6(  irjtt  jjrttn. 
What  colour  will  yon  dye  yoor  KBie  rooton  ©u  3fc  Sad)  fSrtm  ? 

doth? 
I  will  dye  It  blue. 
The  dyer, 

To  gtt  dyed— got  dyed,         gflrbtll  taffen*. 
What  colour  hare  yon  got  yonr  tffiic  M><n  6k    S&ttn  $Ut  f3rt« 
hat  dyeTl  Mm  ? 

have  got  it  dyed  white.  34  fiofcc  thn  nxip  farben  foffttt. 

•  When  S3i«t,  nwsni  netehj  a  word,  iu  plural  is  aBSrttt ;  bat  whan  k 
convey,  lbs  meaning  of  ■  whole  phraw,  it*  pluml  ii  ifflortt.  Ei  ««* 
ffiottMuelew  word. ;  ©laub<rt  ®ft  mtlrtut  SBottw,  udte  my  word  for  It ;  *«■ 
tjmiptroort,  thr  mbnandve  ;  p»ur.  bit  §  an  p  (»(««,  the  labitantivai. 
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At  far  as  my  brother'* 
As  far  as  Loudon. 
As  far  as  Paris. 
As  far  a*  England. 
As  fai  as  France. 
As  far  as  Italy. 

iBis  |U  ntttfMW  53*1* 

ffliS  Benton. 

Bis  $pnri*. 

!8U  nod)  (Englanb. 

»i*  nod)  ^tanhcidv 

Sit  n«dj  3taltm. 

Germany, 

Spain, 

Holland, 

jDcutf*tant>  ; 
Spantm  ; 
{Mdanb. 

Rule.  The  names  of  countries,  towns,  and  villages, 
belong  to  the  neuter  gender,  and  stand  without  the 
article.  They  are  indeclinable,  except  in  the  genitive, 
which  receives  S  when  the  pronunciation  admits  it.  If 
the  ending  of  the  name  does  not  admit  the  letter  &,  as 
in  ^tarig,  Paris,  the  preposition  won/  of,  is  used.  Ex. 
bit  gimwfjtter  van  tyaxti,  the  inhabitants  of  Paris. 
Some  proper  names  of  countries  are  of  the  feminine 
gender.  These,  like  all  other  feminine  nouns,  are  in- 
variable in  the  singular,  and  form  their  case  by  means 
of  the  definite  article,  viz.  1,  Names  of  countries 
which  terminate  in  a.  Ex.  bie  Xvxtti,  Turkey ;  and  2, 
the  following :  bie  Srimnt,  Crimea ;  bte  ¥aufi§,  Lnsatia ; 
bie  Wiart,  March;  bie  9Rotbau,  Moldavia;  bte  $fab, 
Palatinate ;  bie  ©dnwij,  Switzerland.  Ex.  bte  Sdjroeij, 
Switzerland ;  ber  ©chioeij,  of  Switzerland ;  ber  gjdjweifr 
to  Switzerland ;  bte  ©djiwij,  Switzerland. 


Do  you  travel  to  Paris  i 

Do  yon  go  to  Paris  ! 

I  do  travel  (orgo)  thither. 

Is  be  gone  to  England  1 

He  is  zone  thither. 

How  tar  has  he  travelled  T 

He  has    travelled 


far 


9!fif(n  Kit  nod)  spatii  ! 
@cb<n  gii  tiod)  Spani  7 
3*rrife(i*geh()  tahin. 
3ft  «  nort]  englono  gtttipt  ? 
Ct  ift  bofnn  flemfX 
ffli*  nwbin  iff  tr  giwift  1 
s  Sr  ift  bit  twdy  VnttriEa  gmreift 

113. 


Have  they  (nion)  stolen  anything  from  you  ! — They  have  stolen 
■II  the  good  wfne  from  me. — Have  they  stolen  anything  from  toot 
father  T — They  have  stolen  all  hia  good  books  from  nim.— .Dost 
thou  steal  anything!-—!  steal   nothing. — Hast  thoa   ever   stolen 
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ir.ytbing  1 — I  have  never  stolen  anything  (nit  ctmsf).— Have  they 

stolen  your  apples  from  you  1 — They  have  stolen  them  from  me. — 
What  nave  they  stolen  from  me  1 — They  have  stolen  from  you  all 
.the  good  books. — When  did  they  steal  the  carriage  from  youl — 
They  stole  (iffian  but — gcftebtrnjitfroni'me  the  day  before  yesterday. 
— Have  they  ever  stolen  anything  from  us  1 — They  have  never 
stolen  anything  from  us. — Has  the  carpenter  drank  all  the  wine !— 
He  has  drunk  it. — Has  your  little  boy  torn  all  his  books  1 — He  has 
lorn  them  alL — Why  has  he  torn  them  ? — Because  he  does  not 
wish  to  study. — How  much  have  you  lost  (at  play)  1 — I  have  Inst 
all  my  money. — Do  you  know  where  my  father  is  1—1  do  not  know. 
—Have  you  not  seen  my  book  ? — I  have  not  seen  it. — Do  you 
know  how  this  word  is  written' — It  is  written  thus. — Do  you  dye 
anything  1 — I  dye  my  bat. — What  colour  do  you  dye  it }— -l  dye  it 
black. — What  colour  do  you  dye  your  clothes  1 — We  dye  them 
yellow. 


Do  you  gel  your  trunk  dyed  ! — I  get  it  dyed. — What  colour  dc 

you  get  it  dyed  T — I  get  it  dyed  green. — What  colour  dost  thou  get 
thy  thread  stockings  dyed  1 — I  get  them  dyed  white. — Does  youi 
cousin  get  his  handkerchief  dyed  1 — He  does  get  it  dyed. — Does 
he  get  it  dyed  red  ?— He  gets  it  dyed  grey. — What  colour  have 
Your  friends  got  their  coats  dyed  1 — They  have  got  them  dyed  green. 
—What  colour  have  the  Italians  had  their  carnages  dyed  1 — They 
nave  had  them  dyed  blue. — What  hat  has  the  nobleman  ? — He  has 
two  hats,  a  white  one  and  a  black  one. — Have  I  a  hat  t — Yon  have 
several. — Has  your  dyer  already  dyed  your  cravat  1 — He  has  dyed 
it. — What  colour  has  he  dyed  it? — He  has  dyed  it  yellow. — Do  you 
travel  sometimes  1 — I  travel  often. — Where  do  you  intend  to  go  to 
(hiRjuretftn)  this  summer? — I  intend  to  go  to  Germany. — -Do  you 
not  go  to  Italy  1 — I  do  go  thither. — Hast  thou  sometimes  travelled  ? 
—I  nave  never  travelled.— -Have  your  friends  the  intention  to  go  to 
Holland  1— -They  have  the  intention  to  go  thither.— Whan  do  they 
intend  to  depart  ! — They  intend  to  depart  the  day  after  to  morrow. 
— Has  your  brother  already  gone  to  Spain  1 — He  has  not  yet  gone 
thither. — Have  you  travelledin  Spain  t— 1  have  travelled  there.— 
When  do  you  depart  1 — I  depart  to-morrow. — At  what  o'clock  7— 
At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. — Have  yon  worn  out  all  your  boots! 
—I  have  worn  them  all  out. — What  have  the  Turks  done  ! — They 
have  burnt  all  our  good  ships. — Have  you  finished  all  your  letters  * 
— I  have  finished  them  all. — How  far  have  you  travelled  1 — I  have 
travelled  as  far  as  Germany. — Has  he  travelled  as  far  as  Italy  1 — 
He  has  travelled  as  far  as  America. — How  far  have  the  Spaniards 
gone  ? — They  have  gone  as  far  as  London. — How  far  ha*  this  poor 
man  come  ? — He  has  came  as  far  as  here. — Has  he  come  as  far  as 
your  house  1 — He  has  come  as  far  as  my  father's.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXIV.) 
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FIFTIETH  U3SSON.— .flhtrjujete  tertian. 


Above. 
Below. 

This  side. 

That  side. 


Cora  (rest),     j  {jjjjjj     I  (motion). 

Hither,  hierhrr, ) 
Dwejcitf  (rest).        birr  prober,   V  (motion). 

iwtt  bottpfr     J 
SenfKW  (rest).     Thither,  bort&in  (motion). 


Oft*.  A  The  particles  fytt  and  fjm,  having  no  corres- 
ponding words  in  English,  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  each  other.  §er  expresses  motion  to- 
wards the  person  who  speaks,  as :  tjerouf,  up ;  fjentitf  er 
or  tjtrah,  down ;  ketone',  out ;  fcerftbrr,  hither,  to  this 
side.  $in  expresses  motion  from  the  person  who 
speaks  towards  another  place,  as :  fjinanf,  up ;  (juiimter 
or  t)ina&,  down ;  batantf,  oat ;  hfaraEvr,  thither,  to  the 
opposite  side.  If,  for  instance,  I  wish  to  tell  any  one 
who  is  on  a  mountain  to  come  down,  I  must  say :  tots* 
men  ©ie  bnunter,  come  down  (to  where  I  am).  He 
might  answer  me,  foramen  @te  htrauf,  come  up.  I  might 
say  to  Mm,  id)  foatnte  m'djt  hinanf,  I  am  not  coming  up ; 
and  he  might  answer  me,  into  id)  tiirfjt  [jtnimtrr,  and  I 
am  not  coming  down. 

According  to  this  we  must  say :  f omnwn  ©te  herein, 
come  in ;  gdjen  ©ie  hnrmiS,  go  out ;  fafjrat  &e  fymbtt, 
drive  to  the  opposite  side  ;  fprittgen  ©ie  fnnetn,  jump  in 
(i.  e.  ill  ben  8&10,  into  the  river)  ;  but  should  the  per- 
son speaking  be  already  in  the  water,  he  would  say ; 
fprntgeit  ©ie  fyroein 


The  mountain, 
the  river, 
the  present, 


ba  Sent 
bfrgtef; 
to*  mtfamt  (pbn.  «•)■ 


Obs.  B.    The  adverbs  bteSfefW,  jotfoW,  ought  to  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  prepositions,  b«3fett, 
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jotfnt.  The  latter  are  always  followed  by  the  genitive, 
whilst  die  others  never  govern  a  case.  Ex.  bttfjett  bd 
gluffeS,  on  this  side  of  die  river ;  jertfcft  bed  SBetjjrf,  on 
die  other  side  of  the  mountain. 

To  go  op  the  mountain.  Tm  Una  hinanf  gthtn  *. 

Where  u  your  brother  gone  to  I  SB«  i#  3(Jt  »nit*t  frfnataonont  T 
He  is  gone  up  the  mountain.         Or  iff  Ctrl  SStrg  Ijinnuf  gtgflngm. 

I'o  gwe  isci  uyain  (to  reitore).   SBufcevg«ben*. 

Thou  givest  back  again.  iDu  grift  wtttev. 

He  gives  back  again.  Gr  gifif  ruifttr. 

Given  back  again.  ffiirttrgtgrtcn. 

Does  he  restore  you  your  book )  ISt&t  it  Sfinttt  SB'  Slid)  reftbcr  I 

He  does  restore  it  to  me.  ftt  gi&t  it  mis  wither. 

Has   he   given   yon   your  stiok  §at  (r  36tWD  Sfirm  S(«(  nrifbtrflt" 

back  again  1  arttn  ? 

He  has  given  it  me  back  again.  (Si  bat  Ifjn  mit  wirtergtortcn. 

To  begin,  to  commence.  2C  ir  f  o  ngtn  ",  begin  ntn*. 

Begun,  commenced.  ,  , 

Have  yon   already  commenced  $abtn  S     __ 

-yoor  letter  1  fangra  ? 

Not  yet.  We*  ntdjt. 

I  bare  not  yet  commenced  it        3*   hat*   ibn  nMb  ttttbt  <rogef«M 

em. 
Have  yon  received  a  present !       £abfll    Sit     tut    ©tfajtH*    bfteav 

mm? 
[  have  received  several.  3d)  fjo&t  betfAltbtnt  btfemmtn. 

From  whom  have  yon  received  ffion  moil  li»btn©u9«fd>rriNb«r*M 


W*«ne«l    W«*rv./rw*J 

Onto/. 

Where  do  you  come  from  1 

06a.  C.  The  adverb  M»!jer  may  be  separated  into  two 
parts  (as  wo&tn,  Lesson  XXXVII.),  the  first  of  which  is 
pnt  at  the  beginning,  and  the  second  at  the  end  of  the 
phrase.  If  the  phrase  ends  with  a  participle  past,  or  an 
infinitive,  her  is  placed  before  it :  but  it  precedes  the 
particle  Jtt  of  the  infinitive. 

I  come  from  (out  of}  the  garden.  34  tannic  auf  ban  fflattm. 

Where  has  he  come  from !  fficfjer  ift  «  gttcrumtn  7 

He  has  come  from  the  theatre       St  ift  «ul  bfm  Sfwottt  gtfeinmci. 
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How  much  may  that  horse  De  SBUriel   mmi    tiefc*    ^ftrt   awd, 

worth  1  frin  I 

It   may    be    worth    a    hundred  St  faun  IjnnDerl  3hoI«T  wcrt&  few. 

This  is  worth  more  than  that.  Ditfw  ift  mtf)t  ntttf)  alt  jtnrt. 

Tho  one  is  not  worth  ao  much  at  Sag  tint  ift  utdjt  fo  Did  w«t6  all 

the  other.  fco6  imfccM. 

How  mach  is  that  worth  1  3Btf vtcl  ift  ba&  tvrrtrj  ? 

That  is  not  worth  much.  Do*  ift  nicfat  tiitl  wrttlj. 

That  is  not  worth  anything.  JDaS  ift  ntditS  roertb. 

TobthttUr.  JBtffct     [tttt*     (nuljr    twttb 


I  am  not  as  good  as  yon,  3d)  bin  tiidjt  (o  gut  me  Sit. 

Do  you  c.  11  me  1 — I  do  call  you. — Where  are  you  ? — I  am  on  (auf 
with  the  dative)  the  mountain  ;  are  yon  coming  up  1 — I  wo  not 
owning  up.— Where  are  yon? — I  am  at  the  foot  {an  Jufet)  of  the 
mountain ;  will  yon  come  down  ?— I  cannot  come  down. — Why 
can  you  not  come  down  t— -Because  I  have  sore  feet.— Where  does 
your  cousin  live  1 — He  lives  on  this  side  of  the  river. — Where  is 
the  mountain!-— It  is  on  that  aide  of  the  river. — Where  stands  the 
house  of  our  friend  7 — It  stands  on  that  aide  of  the  mountain. — la 
the  garden  of  your  friend  on  this  or  that  side  of  the  wnod  1— -It  is  on 
that  aidt  (ftnfritS). — Is  our  storehouse  not  on  that  side  of  the  road  1 
—It  is  on  this  side  (fct(SfdM). — Where  have  you  been  this  morning  7 
— I  have  been  on  (Lesson  XXX.)  the  great  mountain. — How  many 
times  have  you  gone  up  the  mountain  1 — I  have  gone  up  (binouf 
ataimgon)  three  times. — Is  our  father  below  or  above  f— He  is  above. 
— ^Have  the  neighbour's  boys  given  you  your  books  back  again  t 
—They  have  given  them  to  me  back  again. — When  did  they  give 
them  back  again  to  youl — They  gave  (baton — mitbcrgrijctrn)  them 
back  again  to  me  yesterday. — To  whom  have  you  given  your  stick  *. 
— I  have  given  it  to  the  nobleman. — To  whom  have  the  nobleman 
given  their  gloves  1 — They  have  given  them  to  Englishmen— To 
which  Englishmen  have  they  given  them  ' — To  those  (Lesson 
XIV.)  whom  yon  have  seen  this  morning  at  my  house. — To  which 
people  do  you  give  money  7 — I  give  some  to  those  to  whom  (Lesson 
XIV)  you  give  some. — Do  you  give  anv  one  money  !— I  give  some 
to  those  who  want  any. — To  which  children  does  your  father  givs 
eakest— He  give*  some  to  those  who  are  good. 
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Have  yon  received  presents  1 — I  have  received  same.— Whit 
presents  have  yon  received  * — I  have  received  fine  presents. — Hoi 
your  little  brother  received  a  present  1 — He  has  received  several.— 
From  whom  has  he  received  any  1 — He  has  received  some  from  my 
father  and  from  yours. — Do  you  come  out  of  the  garden  1 — I  do  not 
come  out  of  the  garden,  but  out  of  the  house.— Where  are  you  going 
to  ? — I  am  going  into  the  garden. — Whence  comes  the  Irishman  t 
— He  cornea  from  the  garden. — Does  he  come  from  the  same  garden 
from  which  (ouS  nKUbcm)  you  come? — He  does  not  come  from  the 
same. — From  which  garden  does  he  come  7 — He  comes  from  that 
of  our  old  friend. — Whence  cornea  your  boy ! — He  comes  from  the 
play. — How  much  is  that  carriage  worth  1 — It  is  worth  five  hundred 
crowns. — Is  this  book  worth  as  much  as  that  1 — It  is  worth  mors. 
— How  much  is  my  bone  worth  ! — It  is  worth  as  much  as  that  of 
your  friend. — Are  your  horses  worth  as  much  as  those  of  the  French  1 
— They  are  not  worth  bo  much. — How  much  is  that  knife  worth  1 
— It  is  worth  nothing. — Is  your  servant  as  good  as  mine  1 — He  is 
better  than  yours. — Are  you  as  good  as  your  brother* — He  is  better 
than  I. — Art  thou  as  good  as  thy  cousin  1—1  am  as  good  as  he. — 
Are  we  as  good  as  our  neighbours  ' — We  are  better  than  they. — 
Is  your  umbrella  as  good  as  mine  ? — It  is  not  worth  bo  much. — 
Why  is  it  not  worth  so  much  as  mine? — Because  it  is  not  so  fine 
as  yours. — Do  you  wish  to  sell  your  horse  1 — I  do  wish  to  sell  it. — 
How  much  is  it  worth  1 — It  Is  worth  two  hundred  florins.— Do  you 
wish  to  buy  it*— I  have  bought  one  already. — Does  your  father 
intend  to  buy  a  horse  1 — He  does  intend  to  buy  one,  but  not  yours. 
'See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


FIFTY-FIRST  LESSON.— tin  imi  ftnftigBle  JCtctUm. 

That  (conjunction). 

What  do  you  Bay  1  SBa*  fagm  ©if  t 

I  say  that  you  have  my  book.       3d)  fagc,  bag  ©it  mriti  ffiud)  baton, 

I  tell  you  that  I  have  it  not  3d)   fuge  3bncn,  bap  id>  ri  tiidH 

hate. 
Have  you  not  had  it  1  babtn  Sit  ti  ntdrt  gc fw&r  ? 

I  have  had  it,  but  I  have  it  no  34  bant  ti  gcrjofct,  Hb«  **  frnt*  rt 
longer.  niebt  unfit. 

No  more.  ffi  i  d)  t  Ui  t  h  t. 

Where  have  you  placed  it  1  iffi*  bait n  &t  it  fttngtftgt  ? 

I  have  placed  it  on  the  table.  3*  ()«&«  «*  nuf  t*n  &{$$((#• 

Is  it  (does  it  lie)  on  the  table  1  eitgt  H  ouf  ton  Siftc! 

It  is  (lies)  on  it,  ff  *  litfc4  batauf. 
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Soma,  a  toil*.  «trea«  (tin  tt(illj). 

■  you  giro  me  same  water !      Jt  Mtttni  6ie  mil  ttnws  ttoflrc  §*■ 

ten  J 
an  give  yon  mm.  3d)  bum  Sfatn  mU/tt  gffrtn. 

Aftuf.  SKfiffin,  put  part,  gcmuSt. 

Necetiary  (adjective).  yj  S  t  h  i  g. 

To  be  neceiiary.  Ketljig  fctn*. 


f  95ufi  man  anf  btrt  fSXay 
!  <  3ft  t*  notljig  nuf  Dm 
(     6m? 


Vtattffiml 
-     SSartt  j>  9* 

It  is  necessary  to  go  thither.  £  &  ((,  p  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

What  mual  one  do  in  order  to  9Sat  rmttl  man  tf)un,  urn  bnirfit  pi 

learn  German  J  Itrnnt  1 

One  must  study  ranch.  ?Snn  map  fid  ftuHrtn, 

What  must  he  do  1  3Bo$  nni(i  rr  tlntn  ? 

He  must  go  for  a  book.  Or  nnttj  tin  3Ba*  helm. 

What  must  I  do  1  9Ba«  mu&  id)  tljun  1 

Still,  lilml.  ©tin. 

Te  6e  «tf  ting-,  Je«n  sitttttf .  B  i  J  ( ti  •     (takes   hafcm   for   its 

auxiliary),  gtftn**. 

Yon  must  ait  still.  Sic  muffen  fttft  fijen. 

Have  you  been  obliged  to  work  $atai  ©it  Dirt  artdtai  maffra  (Oi*. 

much  to  learn  German!  Lesson  1UV.),  am  tinitjd)  at 

torn! 
I    have  been    obliged   to  work  3d)  i>abc  sttt  ectofcn  mftffett. 

The  competency,  tk  lubtittence.  Sot  Sustain  men. 

fAc  livelihood. 
To  have  wherewithal  to  live.  S  (  tn  Xu  (t  till «    l)a&««* 

Has  he  wherewithal  to  live  1  £wt  cr  fctn  Ku jfammtn  7 

He  has.  Or  bat  ti. 

What  must  I  buy  1  tSSat  mug  id)  tauftn  1 

Some  beef.  fflinoflrif*. 

The  ox  (neat).  Sas  Mtnb. 

Voa  most  bny  some  beef.  ©it  miiffctl  Sttnbftdfd)  faufm. 

What  do  yon  wish  1  afiog  rwHtn  ©it  7 

■———»■     jsawsr* 

Do  yon  want  some  money  ?  SSrautbtn  Bit  Otdb  I 

Do  you   with    to    have  hum  BMK«  CH*  0Mb  bait*  1 
money  1 
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I  do  want  s>me.  3*  bwutbe  radchtf. 

Do  you  want  much  !  (flrnuchf n  ®ie  tcffcn  rid  T 

I  do  want  much.  3A  braucfje  Dcffc*  Bid. 

How  much  must  you  bare  1  KBitwri  mttfffn  SU  habtn  t 

How  much  do  you  want!  SSiemcf  braucben  Silt 

I  only  want  a  groah.  3d)  broiMbe  nut  «nm  SeefaVn. 

la  that  all  yon  want  7  3ft  6ae  aUtt,  nai  &t  brau*«  I 

That  if  all  I  want.  JDeS  iff  alW,  was  id)  &raa*c 


Do  you  not  want  mora  t  ©taudjcn  ©it  ntdjt  mcbc  T 

I  do  not  want  more.  34  6»ud)(  nttht  mtbr. 

What  doe*  he  want  1  QBaS  btaucbt  tc  T 

Hs  want*  a  coat.  ffir  Btondit  da  Jtlrfb. 

Have  yon  what  yoa  want!  §abm  ©it,  nei  ©it  irontbtn  ? 

t  hare  what  I  want.  34  babe,  xtat  id)  bnnebc. 

He  has  what  he  wants.  (St  bat,  was  tr  brand)! 

They  have  what  they  want.  ©it  baton,  roai  fit  broutheti. 

To  *e  ootifea1  (jAb//,  ou^At).  ©alien,  past,  part.  a«f«Ufc 

What  am  I  to  do  1  Sffiaf!  foil  id)  tljun  ? 

Yon  must  work.  ©it  jelltn  arbtiltn. 

Am  I  to  go  thither!  ©oH  id)  binachts  ? 

You  may  go  thither.  ©it  fSnnen  bingtbtn. 


Were  (©inb— gctwfen)  you  yesterday  at  the  physician's  ! — I  wai 
at  his  bongo  (bci  tbm) . — What  does  he  aay  t— He  aaya  that  he  cun- 
not  come. — Why  does  he  not  sendhis  aon  ? — His  son  doea  not  gi 
oat  (atbt  ntdjt  an*,  Leaaon  XXXIV.  OAj.  C.).— Why  doea  he  not 
go  out  (fltbt  cv  nicbt  alls)  1 — Because  he  is  ill.— Hast  thou  had  my 

Crse  1—1  tell  yon  that  I  bare  not  had  it.— Hast  thou  seen  it!— I 
ve  seen  it — Where  is  it! — It  lies  upon  the  chair. — Have  you 
had  my  knife  1— I  tell  you  that  I  hare  had  it. — Whens  hare  yon 

flaeed  it  1 — I  hare  placed  it  npon  the  table. — Will  yon  look  for  it  !— 
hare  already  looked  for  iU— Have  yon  found  it  1—1  hare  not  found 
it.-— Have  yon  sought  (for)  my  gloves  1 — I  hare  sought  (for)  them, 
but  I  hare  not  found  them. — -Has  your  servant  my  hat Y— He  has 
had  it,  but  he  has  it  no  longer. — Has  he  brushed  it  1 — He  has 
brushed  it. — Are  my  books  upon  your  table  1 — They  are  (lie)  npon 
it. — Hare  you  any  wine! — I  have  but  little,  but  I  will  give  yon 
what  I  hare. — Will  you  gire  me  some  water  1 — I  will  give  yon 
some.— Hare  yon  much  wine  1 — I  hare  much. — -Will  yon  aire  me 
some ! — I  will  give  you  some. — How  much  do  1  owe  you  1 — Yon 
awe  me  nothing. — You  are  too  kind  (flfltiq). — Must  I  go  for  some 
wine  1 — You  most  go  for  some. — Shall  I  go  to  the  ball  1 — Yon 


e  nothing. — You  are  too  kind  (gutto)- — Must  I  g 
e  1 — You  mustgo  for  some. — Shall  I  go  to  the  ban  1 — You 
_  it  go  thither. — When  must  I  go  thither!— Yon  roost  go  thither. 
■sii  evening.— Must  Igb  for  the  carpenter !— Yon  must  go  for  \ho. 
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— Is  ii  iinrmimrj-  to  go  to  the  market  1 — It  I*  necessary  to  g» 
thither. — What  mast  one  do  in  order  to  learn  Russian  ? — One  must 
study  much.— Must  one  study  much  to  learn  German  ! — One  rnusl 
study  mnoh. — What  shall  I  do' — Yon  must  buy  a  good  book. — 
What  is  he  to  do  1— He  must  sit  still.— What  are  we  to  do  t— Yob 
must  work. — Must  you  work  much,  in  order  to  learn  the  Arabic  1 — 
I  must  work  much  to  learn  it — Does  your  brother  not  work? — He 
does  not  want  to  work.— Has  he  wherewithal  to  liva  1 — He  has— 
Why  mist  I  go  to  the  market  1 — You  mast  go  thither  to  bay  some 
beef, — Why  mast  I  work  * — You  must  work,  in  order  to  get  (fcoaij 
a  competency. 

118. 

What  do  you  want,  Sir ! — I  want  some  cloth. — How  much  is 
that  hat  worth  ! — It  is  worth  three  crowns. — Do  you  want  any 
stockings  1 — I  want  some. — How  much  are  those  stockings  worth  t 
.  — They  are  worth  twelve  kieaiers. — Is  that  all  you  want* — Thai 
is  all.— Do  you  not  want  shoes  1 — I  do  not  want  any. — Dost  thon 
want  much  money  1 — I  want  mnch. — How  much  must  thou  have ! 
— I  must  have  six  crowns. — How  much  does  your  brother  wantl 
— He  wants  but  six  groshes. — Does  he  'not  want  more  1 — He  does 
not  want  more.: — Does  your  cousin  want  more  1 — He  does  not  want 
so  much  as  I. — What  do  you  want  I — I  want  money  and  boots. —  ' 
Have  you  now  what  yon  want? — I  have  what  I  want. — Has 
your  brother  what  he  wants  1 — He  has  what  be  wants. 


FIFTT-8ECOND  LESSON.— gwri  on*  fitnfJftgBi* 
tectum. 

To  pay—paid.  IfiCjaliltn  —  tejarjlt.      (Sec 
Obs.  A.  Lesson  XLV.) 

To  pay  a  man  for  a  horse.  Oinrm  QSannc  (in  tyfetb  bejoffleiu 

To  pay  the  tailor  for  the  ooaL  Bern  ©djnriber  ten  fRttf  bejaljlrr. 

Do  yon  pay  the  shoemaker  for  21«at>len  Sit  ban  edjubnifliher  bit 

the  shoes  1  CSdutfrf? 

1  pay  him  for  them.  3*  teptjlt  f«  ihm. 

Does  he  pay  yon  for  the  knives !  SBtjo  Mt  er  31m  tn  fur  Hi  {Olefin:  ? 

He  pays  me  for  them.  Or  btjohft  fie  tnir. 

Obs.  A.  These  examples  show  that  the  verb  bejatj* 
(at  governs  the  dative  of  the  person,  and  the  accusa- 
tive  of  the  thing.  It  may  also  be  used  with  the  pre- 
position fit  r,  for,  as  in  English.  Ex.  I  pay  him  for 
the  boots,  id)  fcejafjle  tym  fur  tie  ©riefel.  But  taken 
figuratively,  in  the  signification  of  rJellrafBi,  to  punish, 
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li  a  sometimes  construed  with  the  accusative  of  the 

person,  as  in  the  following  expressions :  wart',  fd)  tviO 

Sid)  be jatifffl,  wait,  I  shall  pay  (punish)  you  for  it ;  ben 

fyaix  idj  fd)5rt  bcja^It,  I  have  paid  (punished)  this  man 

well. 

Have  you  paid  the  shoemaker  $afcn  Sit  tint  Stbufimaditc    bit 

for  the  boots  7  Sticfei  tejabtt  7 

[  have  paid  him  for  them.  3*  (jote  fit  ifjm  6cjafj[r. 

I  pay  what  1  owe.  3d)  bejofjlc,  was"  I*  febUbio  6in. 

Have  yon  paid  for  your  book  1     fw&en  ©if  She  SBuaj  bejaljlt? 
I  havo  paid  for  it.  3d)  We  eg  bcjablt. 

I  have  not  yet  paid  for  it  3d)  (p&e  tf  nod)  nicbt  pqafjIL 


To  J 


}.. 


r(o' 


To  beg  of— begged  of .  Snfprcd)cn» — angefpttcbes 

To  ask  any  one  for  money.  SBc-n  Semanbem  (Belt  Bttlongeo. 

To  beg  money  of  some  one.  Scmanben  um  ffitlb  ^nfotcdif n*. 

To  request  money  of  any  one.  3«nonben  unt  ©elb  bitten*. 

What  do  yon  ask  me  for  1  aBa*  wrtangtn  ©ie  sen  mir  ? 

I  ask  you  for  nothing.  3d)  Pftlnnae  nid)t6  Pen  3i)noi. 

y  of  you.  3d)  fptecbe  Sic  unt  Kelt  an.  . 


Do  you  beg  tome  money  of  liiml  Sprcdten  €i<  ifcn  um  ®elb  aril 
I  beg  some  of  him.  3d)  (tbiltt  mir  twldjes  mb  torn. 

To  solicit  any  one  to  do  a  thing.  Ct»aS  wn  Semanbem  trbitten*. 


I  >sk  von  for  it.  J  3*  &"***  Sle  larum  an' 

1  ask  you  for  it.  |  !g  wt]fln3e  rf  m  3f)n(|u 

Do  yon  ask  me  for  anything  .  SBtrlangcn  Sic  CtwaS  wn  mir  t 

I  ask  you  for  the  hat.  3*  bttte  Sic  um  ben  put. 

Do  you  "ask  me  for  the  hat  t  Kitten  Sic  mid)  um  ben  ©ut  T 

I  ask  you  for  it.  3d)  title  Sic  baruiru 

To  speak  of  some  one.  B  o  n  3  em  a  nbcm  fptedjen* 

©prtd)t  man  sen  biefem  nana*  1 
OTon  fprirtjt  mr  thin. 
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One  soee  not  apeak  of  him-  *0*n  few*  «kbt  m  ibaj. 

Do  they  apeak  of  my  book  1  drridrl  moa  «m  men  em  9s*>t  * 

The;  speak  much  ofit  SDUn  jpriAt  wd  Comh. 

What  Jo  Too  say  to  it  1  So£  |aa/n  Sic  Niju  (bitrju)  T 

I  mj  he  ■■  right  3d)  fog(,  to0  n  fktifl  buL 

Content,  satisfied.  3nfricbts. 

JVoc.  St  en. 

mil  3tnunbtm  mfricbm  (tin*. 


I  am  content  with  him. 

Ob$.  B.  Of  f)itr,  here,  and  ba,  lAere,  compouni 
adverbs  are  formed  by  means  of  certain  prepositions 

governing  the  dative  or  accusative.  In  these  adverbs 
htrr  and  bo  stand  instead  of  the  three  genders  singular 
and  plural,  dative  and  accusative  of  the  demonstra- 
tive pronoun :  bitter,  trieje,  birjifg  (bet,  He,  bat),  which  is 
never  used  .with  a  preposition. 

Are  you  content  with  yonr  new  ©int  ©i(  mil  36«tn  tltum  Jttruc* 

coatl  jufritbrn? 

I  am  contented  with  it  3d)  bin  banrit  jitfrirtnt. 

I  am  iinuontented  with  it  34  bin  nnjufrttbrn  banrit 

Discontented.  Unjufntbtn. 

Of  what  do  they  speak  ?  SBwen  fpridjt  man  ? 

They  ipeab  of  peace,  of  war,  of  9San  fpridjt  Mr.  btm  Srieboi,  two 

yoar  book.  btm  Jttitgi,  wn  Sbrtm  Sudj*. 

Do  they  apeak  of  peace  1  ©pridjt  man  Mn  Bern  grifbm  ? 

They  do  apeak  of  it  axon  fpridjt  bavm. 

Obs.  C.  The  adverb  wo,  where,  like  &ter  and  fed 
(See  Oft*,  above),  forms  compound  adverbs  with  certain 
prepositions  governing  the  dative  or  accusative.  In 
these  n»  takes  the  place  of  the  dative  and  accusative 
of  the  pronoun  interrogative  iwidjer,  wddje,  twloys,  or 
IMS. 


:uoir 

(B—  ftntirt.      ( 
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— (fijtt&ifftrn — ottotffftt. 

T«  Mrwi-eorrMttrf.        j  tlt,tgi««n— tKtfgtrt 

Tajutttim, — tnltrregate.     grogs  s  (govern*  the  ace.). 
Vhe  uncle,  bR  Drjeim  (is  not  softened  in  the 

plural) ; 
the  gentleman,  the  lord,  or  $m; 

the  master,  the  tutor,  the  pre-  i  ,,,,  o.i„„ . 
«.ptor,  me  professor,   *      Jt«E%erj 
the  scholar,  bR  Sififller ; 

the  pupil,  ber3BaIing; 

the  fee,  wages,  Malary,  fctr  Eerjn  (has  no  tint.)  i 

the  lesson,  bit    ittticn    (a     feminine    noun, 

taking  m  in  the  plui.) ; 
tlie  exercise,  tie   Xnfgabc    (a   feminine  noun, 

taking  n  in  the  plur.) ; 
To  receive  a  present  from  some  SBwi  Sfmunbtm  rin  OcfaW  otfnm 


119. 

Hare  we  what  we  want  1 — We  hare  not  what  we  want. — What 
do  we  want ! — We  want  a  line  house,  a  Urge  garden,  a  beautiful 
carriage,  pretty  horses,  several  servants,  and  mono  money. — Is 
that  all  we  want  1 — That  is  all  we  want — What  must  I  do  1 — Yon 
must  write  a  letter. — To  whom  (Lesson  XXX.)  mast  I  write  1 — 
You  must  write  to  your  friend. — Shall  I  go  to  the  market  !— Yoo 
may  go  there. — Will  you  tell  your  father  that  I  am  waiting  for  him 
here  T— I  will  tell  him  so  (Obi.  Lesson  XL.III.).— What  will  you 
tell  your  father  1 — I  will  tell  him  that  yon  are  waiting  for  him  here. 
—What  wilt  thou  say  to  my  servant  7 — I  will  say  to  him  that  you 
have  finished  your  letter. — Have  you  paid  (for)  your  table  1 — I  have 

Said  (for)  it. — Has  your  unele  paid  for  the  book  1 — He  has  paid 
ir  it. — Havel  paid  the  tailor  for  the  clothes  1 — You  have  paid 
him  for  them. — Hast  thou  paid  the  merchant  for  the  horse  1 — I  have 
not  yet  paid  him  for  it. — Have  we  paid  for  our  gloves  1— We  have 
paid  for  them. — Has  your  cousin  already  paid  for  bis  boots  1 — He 
has  not  yet  paid  for  them. — Does  my  brother  pay  yon  what  he 
owes  you  1 — He  does  pay  it  me. — Do  you  pay  what  you  owe  ' — 1 
do  pay  what  I  owe. — Have  you  paid  (with  the  dative)  the  baker  f 
— I  have  paid  him. — Has  your  uncle  paid  the  butcher  for  the  meat  1 
— He  has  paid  him  for  it — Have  you  paid  your  servant  his  wages  * 
— I  have  paid  them  lo  him. — Has  your  master  paid  yon  your  wage*  1 
— He  has  paid  them  to  me. — When  did  he  pay  them  to  you  1— He 
paid  (hot — K'jalj(t)  them  to  me  the  day  before  yesterday. — What  do 

Ku  ask  this  man  for  J — I  ask  him  for  my  book. — What  does  this 
y  beg  of  me  1 — He  begs  of  yon  some  money. — Do  you  ask  me 
for  anything? — J  ask  you  for  a  crown. — Do  yon  ask  me  for  the 
bload  f — I  ask  you  for  it. — Do  the  poor  beg  money  of  you  1 — They 
beg  some  of  me. — Which  man  do  you  ask  for  money  t — I  ask  him 
for  seme  whom  you  nek   for  some.— Whiah  msrohanlsdo  you  ask 
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far  glove*  1 — I  ask  those  who  live  in  William-Street  (Lesson 
XLVIJI.)  for  tomtfe— Which  Joiner  do  you  ask  for  chairs  1—1  ask 
that  one,  whom  you  know,  for  some. — What  do  yon  ask  the  baker 
for ! — I  ask  him  for  boijjb  bread. — Do  you  ask  the  butchers  for  some 
m,iat  ! — I  do  ask  them  for  somc^Dost  thou  ask  me  for  the  stick  ■ 
— I  do  ask  thee  for  it. — Does  he  ask  thee  for  the  book! — He  does 
ask  me  for  it. — What  have  you  asked  the  Englishman  for ! — I  have 
asked  him  for  my  leather  trunk. — Has  he  given  it  to  yon  1 — He  has 
given  it  to  me. 

ISO. 

Whom  have  you  asked  for  some  sugar  1 — I  have  asked  the  mer- 
chant for  some. — Of  whom  have  the  poor  begged  some  money  T — 
They  have  begged  some  of  the  noblemen.— Of  which  noblemen 
have  the;  begged  some  1 — They  have  begged  some  of  those  whom 
yon  know.— Whom  do  yon  pay  for  the  meat  T — I  pay  the  batchers 
for  it. — Whom  does  your  brother  pay  for  his  boots  1 — He  pays  the 
shoemakers  for  (hem. — Whom  have  we  paid  for  the  bread  ! — We 
have  paid  our  bakers  for  it. — Of  whom  have  they  (man)  spoken  T— • 
They  have  spoken  of  your  friend. — Have  they  not  spoken  of  the 
physicians  1 — They  have  not  spoken  of  them.— Do  they  not  apeak 
of  the  man  of  whom  (ran  tectdjcm)  wehave  spoken! — They  do  speak 
of  him. — Have  they  spoken  of  the  noblemen  1 — They  have  spoken 
of  them. — Have  they  spoken  of  those  of  whom  we  apeak  1 — The; 
have  not  spoken  of  those  of  whom  we  speak,  but  they  have  spoken 
of  others.— Have  they  spoken  of  our  children  or  of  those  of  our 
neighbours! — They  have  neither  spoken  of  ours  nor  of  those  of 
our  neighbours. — Which  children  have  been  spoken  of  1 — Thosu 
of  onr  preceptor  have  been  spoken*  of. — Do  they  speak  of  my  book  1 
—They  do  speak  of  it. — Of  what  do  you  speak  1 — We  speak  ol 
war. — Do  you  not  speak  of  peace  ! — We  do  not  speak  of  it. — An 
yon  content  with  your  pupils  ! — I  am  content  with  them. — How 


does  my  brother  Study ! — He  studies   well. — How  many  lessons 
have  you  studied? — I  have  already  studied   fifty-four.—  ' — 
master  satisfied  with  his  scholar! — He  his  satisfied  with 


s  your  master  received  a  present ! — He  has  received  several.— 
From  whom  has  he  received  presents  1 — He  has  received  some  from 
his  pupils.— Has  he  received  any  from  your  father! — He  has  re- 
ceived some  (both)  from  mine  and  from  that  of  my  friend. — Is  he 
satisfied  with  the  presents  which  he  has  received  ! — He  is  satisfied 
with  them. — How  many  exercises  hast  thou  already  done ! — I  have 
already  done  twenty-one. — Is  thy  master  satisfied  with  thee ! — He 
-ays  that  he  is  satisfied  with  me. — And  what  dost  thou  say  1 — I  say 
lhat  1  am  satisfied  with  him. — How  old  art  thou  1 — I  am  not  quite 
ten  years  old. — Dost  thou  already  learn  German? — I  do  already 
earn  it. — Does  thy  brother  know  German  1 — He  does  not  know  it 
—Why  does  he  not  know  it  1 — Because  he  has  not  learnt  it. — Why 
nsi  he  not  learnt  it! — Becausehe  has  not  had  time. — Is  your  father 
at  home  1 — No  he  has  departed,  hot  my  brother  la  at  home. — When 
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if  yonr  fathor  goiw  to  1 — He  is  gone  to  England. — Have  you  some- 
times gone  thither  1 — I  have  never  gone  thither. — Do  yon  Intend 
going  to  Germany  this  summer  ? — I  do  intend  going  thither. — Have 
you  the  intention  of  staying  there  long  1 — I  have  the  intention  ol 

staying  there  during  the  summer. —  How  long  does  your  blather 
remain  at  home  ? — Till  twelve  o'clock. — Have  you  had  yourgloves 
dyed. — I  have  had  them  dyed. — What  have  you  had  them  dyed  !■ 


FIFTY-THIRD  LESSON.  -  IBrei  rntb  ffliiftigele 
fiction. 


(noueatest — he  eats.  £)i>  iS<» —  «  t|T«'t  ortpt. 

f  3b  OTitWg  cfitn — jti  9Xittag  §t%ty 
To  dint  {eat  dinner}— dined,  i      fen. 

(  Speifin  —  gifpcifrt  or  gcfjMift 

{  llm  nritoirf  Uhr  fptifm  Sic  1 
At  what  o'clock  do  yon  dine  1  <  Um  mctd)(  3rit  effen  ©ie  tu  SRiti 

I     to  a? 
[  dine  at  five  o'clock.  3*  f«if<  am  fttnf  (um  funf  Uhr). 

I  have  dined.  3d)  bate  in  OTttttia  jjtgeffot. 

I  have  dined  earlier  than  yon.      3d)  hate  frflher  gtfpdftaW  Sir. 

Ilwe  you  already  breakfasted  1     jjafwii  ©l(  [(ben  gefcuhftddt  ? 


ro«<i(*uww(r:onip).         3u  M6(bo    (fftn*,  »&<»&« 
bmb  elf  en*. 

Tho  supper.  Sal  HknCfffcn,  Das  OTmfcotct. 

I  wish  to  eat  supper.  3d)  mill  Xbcnobroc  tfltn. 

I  have  anrnted  late  J  3*  W*  fpflt  »U  K6{nt  3(3*fftn- 

i  nave  auppea  late.  ^  g^  bfl6e  ^  jp^^g  B(gtfl<n. 

Xft#r.  Kadi   (a  preposition  govembit 

the  dative). 
After  yon.  91od)  3&nm. 

After  me.  Ota*  mir. 

After  him.  3tad)  tfjni. 

After  my  1  rather.  91ad>  mcttwm  IBtubrr. 

[  have  breakfasted  after  him.         3*  f)ab<  nad)  thin  atfribftudl. 
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To  hold- held. 
Thou  hot  (last — he  holds. 
Will  you  hold  my  stick  1 

To  iry—tned. 

To  tail*— touted. 

Will  yo«  try  to  do  that  1 

I  hare  tried  to  do  it. 

You  must  try  to  do  it  bettor. 

Have  you  tasted  that  wine ! 

1  have  tasted  it. 


iautfudun— »«tfud)t. 

CjUftti-gtfsftet. 

lS(cfnd)(n  — »tTfn4fc 

SBdtltn  Sic  wt-fudK"/  bog  j/i  than  t 

3d)  bate  wrfudjt,  c«  ju  tfiun. 

©it  muffm  wrjudjen,  t<  fecffer  ju  mai 

Am. 
.6abcn  Sit  biefcn  3Eriti  gtfofht  (wo 

MO  ? 
3d)  bflbc  ifjn  arftfltt  (oafitchr). 


Are  you  looking  for  any  one  1 
Whom  are  yon  looking  for  I 


©ttd)«i  ©it  3fmanptn  t 
9B(ti  fudjen  ©it  ? 
looking  for  a  brother  of  f  3d)  (iirf)C  omen  mcinn  SStiibcT. 


Acc.  iSingf.     Gem.  i*/»r. 
An  uncle  of  mine.  f  ©tint  tnetner  SDheime. 

A  neighbour  of  yours.  -f  ©not  Sffrer  3ind)$ariU 

A  relation  of  mine.  f  ®&™  w«nw  2fernwrtbten. 

Oft*.  Adjectives  taken  substantively  are  declined  like 
other  adjectives.  Ex.  ber  SSemanbte,  the  relation ;  gen. 
t*3  SernMtlbten,  of  the  relation,  &c. ;  ber  ©etrientt,  the 
servant ;  gen.  bed  Setrienten,  of  the  servant,  &c. ;  cttt  ®W» 
mounter,  a  relation ;  em  ffiebienter,  a  servant,  &c 

The  parents  (father  and  mother).  DitHcttnn  (ffilttrn). 

He  tries  to  see  an  uncle  of  his.    ©v.  (udjt  tinen  fcintr  Dbrinw  p  fr» 

6ttt. 
A  cousin  of  his.  f  fiittttt  fcintr  SBttttrn. 

A  friend  of  ours.  f  e'mt  n  unfetn  grtuiitK. 

A  neighbour  of  theirs.  f  (jintn  inter  «ttad)battl. 

He  tries  to  see  vou.  gf.  fudjt  ©it  ju  ftben. 

©udjt «  mid;  jiifefiftt? 


Does  he  try  to  see  me  I 

To  tnqutre  after  some  one 
After  whom  do  you  inquire ' 
I  inquire  after  a  friend  of  mine 


31  ad)  3*i 
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I  am  looking  for  an  acquaintance  34  fu*(  tinra  twtn«  Rtfonnttn. 

of  mine. 
I  ask  him  for  a  piece  of  bread.      3dj  bittc  it)n  urn  (in  etfiif  !Rwb. 

Rule  1.  The  preposition  of,  which  in  English  stands 
between  two  substantives,  when  the  second  determines 
the  substance  of  the  first,  is  never  expressed  in  Ger- 
man.    Ex. 

A  piece  of  bread.  t  ffin  ©M  «r*b. 

A  glass  of  water.  t  Sin  ffllas  fi&afltr. 

A  sheet  0/ paper.  +  Sin  St*gen  9>ojiifT. 

Three  sheets  of  paper.  j  ©rd  S*jqm  gjapicr. 

The  piece,  6a*  etfid ; 

the  sheet,  tn  SBtwrt  ; 

Ihe  small  piece  (little  bit),  tat  @t£jd)(n ; 

the  little  book,  bat  Butbtari. 

Rule  2.  All  diminutives  terminating  in  (fjf  it  and  left. 
are  neuter,  and  those  terminating  in  f  t  it  j)  are  mascu- 
line. To  form  diminutives  from  German  substantives, 
the  syllable  djett  or  [e fit  is  added,  and  the  radical 
vowels,  a,  0/  it,  are  softened  into  a,  0,  it.    Ex. 

The  small  house,  bat  $3u6d)Cn ; 

the  small  picture,  iat  Silbdicn ; 

the  little  heart,  tat  £(f  jdjert ; 

the  little  child,  taj  JtinNcin  -, 

the  little  boy,  bod  Jtndtlem,  JtnS&crjcn ; 

the  suckling  (baby),  trt  Singling; 

the  favourite,  darling,  bee  BitWing; 

the  apprentice,  brc  Bebrltng. 

■xikcisss.  131. 
Have  you  already  dined  t — Not  yet— At  what  o'clock  do  you  dine  1 
—I  dine  at  sis  o'clock.— At  whose  house  (fflci  mem.  Lesson  XXVI.) 
do  yon  dine  1 — I  dine  st  the  house  of  a  friend  of  mine. — With  whom 
(tiei  nxm)  did  you  dine  yesterday  I — I  dined  (babe — flcfpnfl  with  a  re- 
lation of  mine. — What  have  you  eaten? — We  have  eaten  good  bread, 
beef,  apples,  and  cakes. — What  have  you  drunk? — We  have  di  link 
good  wine,  good  beer,  and  jjood  cider. — Where  does  your  uncle  dine 
to-day? — He  dines  with  (lift)  us. — At  what  o'clock  does  your  father 
est  supper  ? — He  eats  supper  at  nine  o'clock^— Do  you  eat  supper  ear- 
ier  than  he  ? — I  eat  supper  later  than  he. — At  what  o'clock  do  you 
breakfast  1 — I  breakfast  at  ten  o'clock.— At  what  o'clock  did  you 
est  supper  yesterday  < — We  ate  (habtti — gtgcfftn)  supper  late. — 
What  did  you  eat  1 — We  ate  only  a  little  meat  and  a  small  piece  of 
-  ■  -  *  —When  did  your  brother  sup  1 — Ho  supped  after  my  father 
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— Where  are  you  going  to  1 — I  am  going  to  a  relation  o!  mine,  U 
order  to  breakfast  with  him. — Do  you  dine  early  1 — We  dine  late. 
— Art  thou  willing  to  hold  my  gloves  ! — I  am  willing  to  hold  them 
— Is  he  willing  to  hold  my  cane  ?— He  is  willing  to  hold  it. — Who 
has  held  jour  halt — My  servant  has  held  it. — Will  you  try  to 
speak. — I  will  try. — Has  your  little  brother  ever  tried  todo  exercises ! 
— He  has  tried. — Have  you  ever  tried  to  make  a  hat1? — I  have  never 
tried  to  make  one. — Have  we  tasted  that  beer  ? — We  have  not 
tasted  it  yet. — Which  wine  do  you  wish  to  taste ' — I  wish  to  taste 
that  which  you  have  tasted. — Have  the  Poles  tasted  that  brandy ! 
— They  have  tasted  it. — Have  they  drunk  much  of  it  (6aB*n)! — 
They  nave  not  drunk  much  of  it. — Will  you  taste  this  tobacco  1 — 
I  have  tasted  it  already. — How  do  yon  find  it  J — I  find  it  good-— 
Why  do  yon  not  taste  that  cider  1 — Because  I  am  not  thirsty.— 
Why  does  your  friend  not  taste  this  meat  1 — Because  he  is  not 
hungry. 

123. 

Whom  are  you  looking  for  I — 1  am  looking  for  the  man  who  has 
■old  a  horse  to  mc.— Is  your  relation  looking  fur  any  one  T— He  i* 
looking  for  an  acquaintance  of  his. — Are  we  looking  for  any  one  1 
— We  are  looking  for  a  neighbour  of  ours. — Whom  dost  thou  look 
fori — I  look  for  a  friend  or  ours. — Are  you  lookingfora  servant  of 
mine  1 — No,  1  am  looking  for  one  of  mine. — Have  you  tried  to 
speak  to  your  uncle  ? — 1  have  tried  to  speak  to  him. — Have  yon 
tried  to  see  my  father  ? — I  have  tried  to  see  him. — Have  you  been 
able  (Less.  XLV  III.)  to  see  him  1 — I  have  not  been  able  to  see  him. 
—After  whom  do  you  inquire  1 — I  inquire  after  your  father. — After 
whom  dost  thou  inquire  1 — I  inquire  after  the  tailor. — Does  this 
man  inquire  after  any  one  7 — He  inquires  after  you. — Do  they  in- 
quire after  you) — They  do  inquire  after  mel — Do  they  inquire 
after  mel — They  do  not  inquire  after  you,  but  after  a  friend  of 
yours. — Do  you  inquire  after  the  physician  t — I  do  inquire  after 
him. — What  do  you  ask  me  for  I — I  ask  you  for  some  meat. — 
What  does  your  little  brother  ask  me  for  ? — He  asks  you  for  some 
wine  and  some  water. — Do  you  ask  me  for  a  sheet  of  paper  1 — I 

do  ask  you  for  one How  many  sheets  of  paper  does  your  friend 

ask  fori— He  asks  for  two.— Dost  thou  ask  me  for  the  little  book  1 
— I  do  ask  you  for  it. — What  has  your  cousin  asked  for  T — He  has 
asked  for  a  few  apples  and  a  small  piece  of  bread. — Has  he  not 
breakfasted  yet %—  He  has  breakfasted,  but  he  is  still  hungry. — 
What  does  your  uncle  ask  for  1 — He  asks  for  a  glass  of  wine.— • 
What  does  the  Pole  ask  fori — He  asks  for  a  small  glass  of  brandy. 
—Has  he  not  already  drank 1 — He  has  already  drunk,  hut  ha  11 
•till  thirsty. 
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FIFTY-FOURTH   LESSON.— &«  one  fiht^ijBt* 
Cation. 

I  see  the  man  who  has  my  mo-  3*  ftk'  ten  SRoiut,  ntclibet  men 

ney.  ©elb  hat. 

I  see  the  child  who  plays.  3*  (the  teas  flint,  weldw*  fpirtt. 

1  perceive  him  who  is  coming.     3*  btttXttt  Ben,  roelchcr  fommL 
I  see  him  who  owes  me  money.    3*  fcfte  fcm,  »((*«  mir  ©eft  fehub 

big  ijl. 
Do  you  perceive  the  soldiers   f  SPtm3*B  *  ««  €Wtatm,  ntlftt 

wLj^^thes^  j  .B-asaCTErasai  .«. 

k     mtoi  gsoflojin  (hindn)  gehm  1 

I  do  perceive  those  who  are  go-  f  3d)  bemerFe  fie,  weldjt  tiafiln  aehen. 

ing  into  it.  1 3d)  braicrle  fit,  uwtdje  hinein  ger;<n, 


The  soldier, 

To  go  to  the  store-house.  ^  3n  w  ^  ((fa|^  ^j, 

Obs.  A.  Direction  towards  a  place  or  towards  a 
country  is  expressed  by  the  preposition  nud)  with  the 
dative. 

Willingly.  O  %  t  n. 

To  like.  f  ©crn  rjotim*. 

To  like  to  see.  f  ISern  fehen*. 

To  like  to  study.  f  (Bern  fhifiren. 

To  like  wine.  \  Sent  QBctn  trinEen*. 

He  likes  a  targe  hat.  f  Gt  hat  gem  einen  gvcikri  fiut. 
Do  you  like  to  see  my  brother  1    f  @ft)m  Sie  ineinen  JBniber  grrn  T 

I  do  like  to  see  him.  f  3d)  fcr)(  ihn  gem. 

I  like  to  do  it.  f  3d)  tfiue  e#  gem. 

Do  yon  like  water!  f  Stiirftlt  ©it  grett  (tDaffer  7 

No,  I  like  wine.  f  Slew,  id)  trinft  gem  ffiSein. 

Fowl,  £ufitt ; 

the  fish,  her  gifdj ; 

fish,  gildK  (plur.)  j 

the  pike,  her  £crt)t ; 

pike,  £ed)te  (plur.). 


•  Subitsjititri  derived  from  foreign  li 
<6,  at.  ft,  till,  if),  it,  og,  ruld  tn  to  the  ge 
«ti  lingular  u.ml  plunil. 
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t  (fin  gttunb  ww  ttmat  fritu* 
I  like  fish,  t  3*  tin  tin  gttunb  wn  gifdjctt. 

He  likes  fowl.  f  St  ift  gern  $uhn. 

I  do  not  like  fish.  }  34  tin  fcin  gteunt)  wn  gifdjen. 

Byheart.  11  u  6  »  C  n  t  i  g. 

To  (earn  fiy  ft«art.  MuSwfnbtg  letntit. 

Do  your  scholars  like  to  learn  Strnen  3^rc  ©cSQler  gem  ouSrocn" 

by  heart  1  big? 

They  do  not  like   learning  by  ©it  Ifrnen  utcfjr  gtrn  auJnxnbig. 

Have  yon  learnt  your  exercises  .pnben  Sit  Sfce  ttnfgabtn  auewem 

by  heart?  big  geltrnt  ? 

We huvelearnt  tbem,  HBit'bafan  Sic gtttrnL 

Once  a  day.  Cinmat  US  Sag*. 

Thrice  or  three  times  a  month.  Dwimal  Ui  SDWnoK, 

OAs.  B.  The  genitive  is  used  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tions: matin?  when?  tote  oft?  how  often?  in  speak- 
ing of  something  that  takes  place  habitually  and  at  a 
determinate  period. 

Six  times  a  year.  StdjSmnl  btS  Softni. 

How  many  times  a  day  does  he  SBit   trirlnml   (wit   eft)   ifit   cr   bef 

eat!  Sags? 

He  eats  three  times  a  day.  6t  ifit  trrimol  be*  Sag*. 

Do  you  eat  as  often  as  he  1  Often  Sit  ft  eft  ivit  tr  1 

When  do  yon  go  out!  HBonn  gehttt  Sic  aili  1 
We  go  out  early  in  the  morning,  ffiir  gehen  btfi  SJIorgenS  frfib  avii. 

If.  3Bcnn    (See    Rule  of  Syntax, 

Lesson  XLVn.). 
[  intend  paying  yon  if  I  receive  3*  bin  gcftnntn,  Sit  ;u  &tjnr>(rn, 

my  money.                                   nwnn  id)  rutin  (Belt  btfommc. 
Do  you  intend  to  buy  wood  1        ©tbtnfen  Sit  $ct)  ju  fonftn  f 
I  do  intend  to  buy  some,  if  they  3d)  gtbtnft  rotldjtS  ju  foufen,  tnrnn 
pay  me  what  they  owe  ir  -  :      ..-..<...    ......   - 

How  1b  the  weather*  ;,-   .  ...    flll>„„  ifl  „., 

What  kind  of  weather  »  it!     J***  MM  «  *t 
His  fine  weather  at  present.  g6  ift  [tgt  fdjilncS  Sffietttr.    - 

How  was  the  weather  yester-1 

wtt'kM  of  -ton  lt|lMUr BMW «•««*»! 
yesterday  1  J 

Ofrs.  C.  3Sar,  was,  is  the  imperfect  of  the  auxilia 
ry  verb  feiit*,  to  be;  we  shall  speak  of  it  hereafter 
(See  Lesson  LVH.) 
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W*»  it  fine  weather  yesterday  <  UBar  e6  orfltcn  )4onrt  SBfttft  I 
It  m  bad  weather  yesterday.  Ge  mat  gcfttrn  fdjlrfitri  ffietttt. 
It  was  fine  weather  this  morning.  (£6  mat  t>icf<n   IBicrgro  ftttiute'  8B1 


Is  it  warml 

3ft  t(  twcm » 

&(  i|l  rearm. 

Very. 

GStbt. 

It  is  very  warm. 

©S  ift  ftbr  rearm. 

It  is  cold. 

ffi*  if!  fair. 

It  is  very  cold. 

m  ift  fefjt  f aft. 

It  is  neither  cold  nor  warm. 

66  ift  nxber  fait  ned)  warm 

Dark,  obscure, 

ftnfttr ; 

dusky,  gloomy, 

clear,  light, 

itO. 

It  is  gloomy  in  your  shop. 
is  it  gloomy  in  his  room  \ 

es  i|l  bunM  iii  Shrcm  Caotn. 

3ft  ti  bunM  in  ft-itttnt  3immer, ! 

r  is  gloomy  there. 

Cf  ifl  fcunfel  florin.    (See  Ofti.  4 
and  C.  Lesson  XXIX.) 

The  shop, 

bet  Sat<n  ; 

moist,  humid,  damp, 

feudjt; 

Is  the  weather  damp  1 

trrfnu 

3ft  eS  ftudjtw  SBrttcr  1 

The  weather  is  not  damp. 

SaS  SBrtter  ift  nidjt  feudht. 

It  is  dry  weather. 

<S*  ifl  trabnct  SBrtttt. 

The  weather  is  too  dry- 

©o«  HBrtte*  ift  ju  trodVn. 

It  is  moonlight  (moonshine). 

6e  ift  tnenbfoVm. 

We  have  too  much  sun. 

9Bir  hatrn  ju  eitl  ©cnnt. 

We  have  no  rain. 

SB  it  fjabfii  feinen  fflrgcn. 

The  moonlight,  moonshine, 

b«  9)t«tibfd)Cin ; 

the  rain, 

tet  flicaen  ; 

the  ton, 

etc  ©mini  (a  feminine  noun). 

Of  what  do  yon  speak  t 
We  apeak  of  the  weather. 

SBotttit  fpredjen  ©it  1 

SBir  fpwdjHi  wni  (mb  ban)  SB*  Br, 

The  weather, 

tiaS  ffimer. 

Do  yon  perceive  the  man  who  is  coming  1 — I  do  not  perceive 
him. — Do  you  perceive  the  soldier's  child  ? — I  perceive  it — What 
do  you  perceive  1 — I  perceive  a  great  mountain  and  a  small  house. 
— Do  you  not  perceive  the  wood  1 — I  perceive  it  also. — Dost  thou 
perceive  the  soldiers  who  are  going  to  the  market! — I  do  perceive 
them.— Do  yon  perceive  the  men  who  are  going  into  the  garden  ? — 
I  do  not  perceive  those  who  are  going  into  the  garden,  but  those 
who  are  going  to  the  market. — Do  you  see  the  man  to  whom  1 
have  lent  money  1 — I  do  not  see  the  one  to  whom  yon  have  lent, 
but  (lie  one  who  has  lent  yon  some. — Dost  thou  see  the  children 
who  are  studying  ! — I  do  not  see  those  who  are  studying,  but  those 
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who  am  playing. — Do  yon  perceive  anything  1—1  perceive  nothing. 
—Have  yon  perceived  the  house  of  my  parents  7—1  have  perceive* 
it.— Do  you  like  a  large  hat  1 — I  do  not  like  a  large  hat,  but  a 

large  umbrella. — What  do  you  like  to  do  7 — I  like  to  write. — Do 
you  like  to  Bee  those  little  boys  1 — I  do  like  to  see  them. — Do  you 
like  beer  1 — I  like  it. — Does  your  brother  like  cider  \ — He  does  not 
like  it. — What  do  the  soldiers  like  1 — They  like  wine  and  water.— 
Dost  thou  like  wine  or  water  7 — 1  like  both  (t>cic«). — Do  these 
children  like  to  study  7 — They  like  to  study  and  to  play. — Do  you 
like  to  read  and  to  write  1 — I  like  to  read  aud  to  write. — How  many 
times  do  you  eat  a  day? — Four  times. — How  often  do  your  cl.ildren 
drink  a  day  1— They  drink  several  times  a  day, — Do  you  drink  as 
often  as  they  1 — I  drink  oftener — Do  you  often  go  te  the  theatre  7 
— I  go  thither  sometimes. — How  often  do  you  go  thither  (in;  a 
month  ? — I  go  thither  bnt  once  a  month. — How  many  times  a  year 
does  your  cousin  go  to  the  ball  T — He  goes  thither  twice  a  year. — 
Do  yon  go  thither  as  often  as  he  7 — I  never  go  thither. — Does  your 
cook  often  go  to  the  market  ? — He  goes  thither  every  morning. 


do  yon  like  1 — I  like  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  wine. — What 
fish  does  your  brother  like! — He  likes  pike. — Do  you  learn  by 
heart  1 — I  do  not  like  learning  by  heart. — Do  your  pupils  like  to 
learn  by  heart  1 — They  like  to  study,  but  they  do  not  like  learning 
by  heart. — How  many  exercises  do  they  do  a  day? — They  only 
do  two,  but  they  do  them  well. — Do  yon  like  coffee  or  leal — Hike 
both. — Do  yon  read  the  letter  which  1  have  written  to  you  (Rule  of 
Syntax,  Lesson  XLVIL)  t — 1  do  read  it. — Do  you  understand  it  1— 
I  do  understand  it. — Do  you  understand  the  man  who  apeaks  to  you  1 
— I  do  not  understand  him ' — Why  do  you  not  understand  him ! — 1_ 
do  not  understand  him  hecause  he  speaks  too  badly. — Does  this  man 
know  German  1 — He  does  know  it,  but  1  do  not  know  it. — Why  do 
you  not  learn  it  1 — 1  have  no  time  to  learn  it — Have  you  received 
a  letter  7 — I  have  received  one. — Will  you  answer  it. — I  am  going 
to  (3d)  miH)  answer  it. — When  did  you  receive  it  1 — I  received  it  at 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. — Are  you  satisfied  with  it  7 — I  am  not 
dissatisfied  with  it. — What  doee  yow  friend  write  to  you  1 — He 
writes  tome  that  he  is  ill  (Rule  of  Syntax,  Lesson  XL  VII.)— Does 
he  ask  you  for  anything  1 — He  asks  me  for  money. — Why  does  he 
ask  you  for  money  7 — Because  he  wants  some. — What  do  yon  ask 
me  for ! — I  ask  you  for  the  money  which  you  owe  me. — Will  yon 
wait  a  little  1— I  cannot  wait. — Why  can  you  not  wait  7 — I  cannot 
wait  because  I  intend  to  depart  to-day. — At  what  o'clock  do  you  in- 
tend to  set  out  1 — I  intend  setting  out  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
—Do  you  go  to  Germany  7 — I  do  go  thither. — Are  you  not  going  to 
Holland! — lam  not  going  thither. — How  far  has  your  brother  gone  ' 
—He  baa  gone  as  fares  London. 
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125. 

Do  70a  intend  going  to  the  theatre  this  evening  1 — 1  do  intend 
going  thither,  if  you  go. — Haa  your  father  the  intention  10  buy 
that  horse  1 — He  has  the  intention  to  buy  it,  if  he  receives  his  money. 
— Has  your  cousin  the  intention  to  go  to  England. — He  lias  the 
intention  to  go  thither,  if  they  pay  him  what  they  owe  him. — Do 
you  intend  going  to  the  ball  1 — I  do  intend  going  thither,  if  my  friend 
goes  1 — Does  yoor  brother  intend  to  study  German  1 — He  does  in- 
tend to  study  it,  if  he  finds  agood  master. — How  is  the  weather  to- 
day T— It  is  very  fine  weather. — Was  it  fine  weather  yesterday  1 — 
It  was  bad  weather  yesterday  .—How  was  the  weather  this  morning? 
— It  was  bad  weather,  but  now  itU(tfl  c$)  fine  weather. — Is  it  warm  1 
— It  is  very  warm. — Is  it  not  cold  T — It  is  not  cold. — la  it  warm  ji 
cold  1 — It  is  neither  warm  not  cold. — Did  you  go  .*  the  country 
(Lesson  XXX.)  the  day  before  yesterday  1 — I  did  not  go  thither. 
— Why  did  you  not  go  thither  7—1  did  not  go  thither,  because  it 
was  bad  weather. — Do  you  intend  going  into  the  country  to-morrowl 
— I  do  intend  going  thither,  if  the  weather  is  fine. 


Ik  it  light  in  your  room  T — It  is  not  light  in  it. — Do  you  wish  to 
work  in  mine  1 — I  do  wish  to  work  in  it. — la  it  light  there  1 — It  is 
very  light  there. — Can  you  work  in  your  small  room  (Rule  2,  Lesson 
LIII.)( — I  cannot  work  there. — Why  can  you  not  work  there  ! — 
I  cannot  work  there,  because  it  is  too  dark. — Where  is  it  too  dark  1 
— In  my  small  room. — Is  it  light  in  that  hole ! — It  is  dark  there. — Is 
it  dry  in  the  street  (Lesson  XL VIII.)  ! — It  is  damp  there.— Is  the 
weather  damp  1 — The  weather  is  not  damp. — Is  the  weather  dry  ! — 

It  is  too  dry Is  it  moonlight  T — -It  is  not  (Fein)  moonlight,  it  is 

very  damp. — Why  is  the  weather  dry  T — Because  we  have  too  much 
aun  and  no  rain. — When  do  you  go  into  the  country  ) — I  intend  go- 
ing thither  to-morrow,  if  the  weather  is  fine,  and  if  we  have  no 
rain. — Of  what  does  your  uncle  speak  ? — He  speaks  of  the  fine 
weather. — Do  you  speak  of  the  rain  1 — We  do  speak  of  it. — 01 
what  do  those  men  speak ' — They  speak  of  fair  and  bad  weather. 
— Do  they  not  speak  of  the  wind  ? — They  do  also  speak  of  it  (audi 
bawn). — Dost  thou  speak  of  my  uncle  1 — 1  do  not  speak  of  him. — 
Of  whom  dost  thou  speak  1 — I  speak  of  thee  and  thy  parents. — Do 

Lra  inquire  after  any  one  1 — I  inquire  after  your  uncle  (l.eaaon 
III.)  ;  is  heat  home  1 — No,  he  is  at  hie  best  friend's.  (See  Lesson 
XXXIX  and  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 
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'  FIFTY- FIFTH  LESSON.— tfftttf  nnb  fimtyjete 
tectum. 

OF   PASSIVE   VERBS. 

In  English,  the  past  participle  is  joined  to  the  verb 
to  be,  either  to  form  the  passive  voice,  or  as  an  ad- 
jective to  qualify  the  subject  In  the  first  instance  it 
must  be  translated  by  iwrbeit*,  and  in  the  second  *iy  fern* . 

In  German  we  distinguish,  as  in  Latin :  ha£  jjauS  if! 
ge&aut,  domus  asdificata  est,  from  ba$  ^WUS  TOtrfe  fletailt, 
domus  mdijicatur  ;  bie  SBriefe  ffnb  gefdjrtfbflt,  littera  scrip- 
ts sunt,  from  bie  IBriefr.  Werben  gefdjrieben,  littera  scru 
buntur. 

To  ascertain  whether  a  past  participle  stands  as  an 
adjective  or  not,  one  has  only  to  change  the  construc- 
tion into  the  active  voice ;  if  in  that  voice  the  tense 
is  the  same  as  in  the  passive,  the  participle  is  a  pas- 
sive participle,  and  the  auxiliary  to  be  must  be  trans- 
lated by  nwrbeit*;  but  if  the  tense  is  not  the  same,  it 
then  stands  as  a  mere  adjective,  and  the  auxiliary  to 
be  must  be  translated  by  jein*.  Ex.  3rf(  luerbe  gelte&t, 
I  am  loved,  is  -  in  the  same  tense,  when  I  say :  er  debt 
micft,  he  loves  me ;  but  brr  Spiegel  ift  jerbrodjoi,  the 
looking-glass  is  broken,  is  not  in  the  same  tense, 
when  I  say:  er  f)Ot  belt  ©pteflel  jerbrodjeit,  he  has  bro- 
ken the  looking-glass.  Here  jerbrodjen  is  nothing  but 
an  adjective,  which  qualifies  the  subject  Spiegel,  look 
rag-glass, 

I  am  lored.  34  antt  grtictt. 

Thou  art  jjuided.  JDu  nrirft  grtriltt. 

He  is  praised.  <$t  nrirt  grtrtil. 

We  are  heard.  BBir  »crtn'n  gcMrr. 

They  are  blamed  Sit  acrboi  $< uMt. 

To  praise,  to  blame.  6rt(n,  tabcln. 

By  me  —by  as.  8J«n  mil  —  wn  uns. 

By  thee— by  you.  jRon  Bit—  Mn  Slid)  (Sfcncn.1 

By  him— by  them.-  scon  ibm  —  twi  ibiwn. 

I  am  bred  by  him.  3*  locrtt  wm  thm  gdUM. 

Who  ■■  punished  I  mn  wirt  gtftraft  J 
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The  ought?  boj  is  punished.      Drr  snactige  Jtnabc  mirk  gtflwfl 
By  whom  is  he  punished  )  fljen  aim  »irt  «  gcfttafl  7 

He  is  punished  by  his  father.       ffir  wirb  Mil  frinrm  Eater  gefttaft. 
Which  man  is  praised,  and  which  aMAcr  Wtavm  njicb  gt Irtt,  unb  nxb 

is  blamed  1  (ber  wicb  gjttaMt  7 

The  skilful  man  is  praised,  and  >D«  acfdjtdle  3Bann  roitb  gefrtt  unb 

the  awkward  blamed.  b«  ungtjbjufte  gttabett. 

Which  boys  are  rewarded,  and  HBridW  Jtnakn  Wtttocn  btfobnr,  unl 

which  are  punished  1  tnricbt  nrrbcn  bfftraft  7 

Those  that  are  assiduous  are  re-  jDUjentgcn,  wti&t   ftctpia,  ftnb,  wci 

wardul,  and  those  that  are  idle    .ben  beUbnt,  unb  bie.Wldw  triige 

punished.  ftnb,  beftruft. 

We  are  loved  by  the  captain's  Kit  UJtrttn   wn  ben  6(&nm   brt 

sons,yoiiaredespisedby them.      £aupmiannfi  geUcbt;  3ht  iwrlxi 
wn  ifjncti  wradjRt 
You  are  praised  by  oar  brothers,  ©it  wreben  eon  unftra  ©rfltmt  gts 

and  we  are  despised  by  them.       loM,    unb  n>ir  rtttbtn  Mn  ibnen 
wiatbtrt. 

Good — naughty.  "Stttg— unnrtig.     (See  Note ',  Let- 

(flsftfttcft  —  urtgefo)t<ft 
5lti«g— ttflge  (fanl). 

Ignorant.  Uimtiffenb. 

The  idler,  the  lasy  fellow,  Ut  gauleitjer. 

Vo  reward— rewarded.  ©elcl)n<ii  — -  tttoftnt   (See  Obi.  A 

Lesson  XLV). 

To  esteem.  Hditcn,  fcbSSm. 

To  despise.  SBeraebtnt. 

To  hate.  .fcaffen. 

Is  your  book  torn  1  3ft  3br  SBu*  jftrifftn  ? 

[t  is  not  torn.  St  tft  nidjt  jerriffen. 

Are  your  children  good  t  SinC  3hve  Jttnbft  attigt 

They  are  very  good.  Bit  ftnb  febr  attic, 

Is  the  enemy  beaten !  3ft  Bet  gcinb  gestagen  T 

He  is  beaten.  Or  ift  geftUagm. 

The  enenuee  are  beaten.  Bit  geinbe  ftnb  gefAlagen. 

Tlicse  children  are  loved,  because  Biefe  Sinter  ttttbtn  geltett,  nttl  fit 
they  are  studious  and  good.  ffetfrio  unb  urtiq  ftnb.   (See  Not* 

r,  Lesson  XXXIX.) 

bxibcibes.   137. 

Are  you  loved  by  your  uncle! — I  am  loved  by  him. — Is  your 
brother  loved  by  him  1 — He  is  loved  by  him.— By  whom  am  I 
loved  !— Thou  art  loved  by  thy  parents. — Are  we  loved  ! — Yon  are 

loved By  whom  are  we  loved  1— You  are  loved  by  your  friends. 

—Are  those  gentlemen  loved  1 — They  are  loved. — By  whom  are 
they  loved  t-^They  are  loved  by  us  and*  by  their  good  friends— 
By  whom  is  the  blind  man  led!— He  is  led  by  me— Where  da 

- 
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ran  lead  him  to  T — [  lead  him  home. — By  whom  ire  wb  biamod  !— 
We  die  blamed  by  our  enemies. — Why  are  we  blamed  by  them  !— 
Because  they  do  not  love  us. — Are  you  punished  by  your  tutor ! — 
We  are  not  punished  by  him,  because  we  are  good  and  studious. — 
Are  we  heard  1 — We  are  (tt,  Lesaon  XLI1I.). — By  whom  are  we 
heard  I — We  are  heard  by  our  neighbour — lathe  master  heard  by 
his  pupils  1 — He  is  heard  by  them. — Which  children  are  praised  ? 
—Those  that  are  good. — Which  are  punished  • — Those  that  are 
idle  and  naughty. — Are  you  praised  or  blamed  1 — We  are  neither 
praised  nor  blamed. — Is  our  friend  loved  by  his  masters? — He  is 
loved  and  praised  by  them,  because  he  is.  studious  and  good ;  but 
his  brother  is  despised  by  his,  because  he  is  naughty  and  idle. — Is 
he  sometimes  punished  ? — He  is  (rolrb  ti)  every  morning  and  every 
evening. — Are  you  sometimes  punished! — I  am  (cp)  never ;  I  am 
loved  and  rewarded  by  my  good  masters. — Are  these  children 
never  punished  ? — They  are  (ei)  never,  because  they  are  studious 
and  good ;  bat  those  are  so  (tt)  very  often,  because  they  are  idle 
and  naughty. 


Who   is  praised    and  rewarded? — Skilful    people   (Seutt)    are 

5 raised,  esteemed,  and  rewarded,  but  the  ignorant  are  blamed  and 
espised. — Who  is  loved  and  who  is  hated  1 — He  who  is  studious 
ana  good  is  loved,  and  he  who  is  idle  and  naughty  is  hated. — 
Must  one  be  good  in  order  to  be  loved  ? — One  must  be  so. — What 
must  one  do  in  order  to  be  loved  ? — One  must  be  good  and  assidu- 
ous.— What  must  one  do  in  order  to  be  rewarded? — One  must  be 
skilful  and  study  much. — Why  are  those  children  loved  1 — They 
are  loved,  because  theyaregood. — Are  they  better  than  we ' — They 
are  not  better,  but  more  studious  than  you. — Is  your  blither  as 
assiduous  as  mine  1 — He  is  as  assiduous  as  he  ;  but  your  brother 
is  better  than  mine.— Do  you  know  anything  new  > — 1  do  not 
know  anything  new. — What  does  your  cousin  say  new  1 — He  says 
nothing  new.— Do  they  not  speak  of  war  1 — They  do  not  speak  of 
it — Of  what  (Obs.  C.  Lesson  L1I.)  do  they  speak  t— They  speak 
of  peace. — What  do  they  say  1 — They  say  that  the  enemy  is  beaten. 
— Are  you  understood  by  your  pupils  V—  I  am  understood  by  them. 
—Dost  thou  often  receive  presents  1 — I  do  receive  some  if  I  am 
good. — Are  you  often  rewarded  1 — We  are  rewarded  if  we  study 
well,  and  if  we  are  diligent— Has  your  master  the  intention  of 
[•warding  you  > — He  has  the  intention  of  doing  so  if  we  study 
well. — What  does  he  intend  to  give  you  if  you  study  well  7 — He 
intends  giving  us  a  book. — Has  he  already  given  you  a  book  t— 
He  has  alreai.  y  given  us  one. 


Have  you  dined  already? — I  have  dined  already,  but  I  am  stiL 
hungry. — Has  your  little  brother  drunk  already  1 — He  has  drunk 
already,  bnt  he  is  still  thirsty.— What  must  we  do  in  order  to  bs 
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skilful  I — You  must  work  much. — Must  we  ait  Mill  in  older  U 
study! — You  must  listen  to  what  the  master  tells  you. — Do  you 
intend  to  eat  sapper  to-day  1 — I  do  intend  to  dine  before  1  eat 
supper. — At  what  o'clock  do  you  dine  ! — I  dine  at  four  and  eal 
supper  at  nine  o'clock. — Have  you  seen  my  cousin  1 — I  have  seen 
him. — What  has  he  said  1 — He  has  said  that  he  does  not  wish,  to 
see  you  (fch«i  roill), — Why  does  he  not  wish  to  see  me! — He  does 
not  wish  to  see  you,  because  he  does  not  like  von. — Why  does  he 
not  like  me  ! — Because  you  are  naughty. — Will  you  give  me  a 
sheet  of  paper  1 — Why  (B5*ju)doyou  want  paper  1 — I  want  some  to 
write  a  letter. — To  whom  (Lesson  XXX.)  do  yon  wish  to  write  I 
— I  wish  to  write  to  the  man  by  whom  (Bon  n>et*em)  lam  loved. — 
Aftei  whom  do  you  inquire! — J  inquire  after  no  one.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXIV.) 


FIFTY.SIXTH   LESSON.  —  Sfitljfl   utlb   fAttfjigste 
Section. 


'   IMPERSONAL    VEERS. 


These  verbs  having  no  determinate  subject,  are  only 
conjugated  in  the  third  person  singular,  by  means  of  the 
indefinite  pronoun  eo>  it     Ex. 


To  iain-~it  rains. 

M<ontn— (6  rtftnct 

©djnttftt  —  ee  JAimU. 

To  mow—it  snows 

Does  it  thunder  1 

2)enncrt  ear 

It  does  thunder. 

Si  ben  tint. 

Is  it  foggy! 

Does  the  sun  shine ! 

3ftf«ntWig? 

3ft  rt©ennntfctrtitt? 

The  sun  shines. 

{  6S  if)  Boniwnjnytn. 

\  Sffitr  ftafrtn  ©entKnftfjr'r 

It  thunders  loud. 

(St  bonricrt  hcftta. 

Foggy. 

rtf&dta, ; 
b«  Krtrt ; 

hard,  violent, 

WKfr 

To  shine — shone. 

Bdjtintn*  —  gefdS  c» 

To  thunder. 

Bmnfm. 

The  sun  does  not  shine. 

£)U  Sonne  ftrfttt  ntd)t 

The  sun  is  in  my  eyes. 

t  JDte  ©Mtne  fifitint  mit  ins 

The  face, 

bat  (Scftdjt ; 

the  thunder, 

6«  jD*nntr ; 

the  snow, 

bcv  ©dm  ec  ; 

die  sunshine. 

bet  EMtncn|<6«[t ; 

the  parasol, 

net  ©snnetfdjUni. 
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it  lichMn! 


The  hail,  6er  ©ogci. 

It  rains  very  turd.  S*  reqntr  Mr  ftacf. 

It  lightens  muoh.  lis  Mi*t  ftlw. 

Does  it  snow  1  Ecbneit  <i  7 

It  does  mow  much.  64  ftbncit  fiiftr. 

It  hails  much.  lis  ^ogtlt  fsljr. 

Obs.  A.  There  are  some  impersonal  verbs,  which  re- 
late to  a  person :  they  govern  the  dative  or  accusative, 
and  instead  of:  id)  bin  hungrig,  (Lesson  V.)  one  may 
say :  ee  hunger*  mid),  1  am  hungry :  for  the  verb  hiwgern,* 
to  be  hungry,  governs  the  accusative. 


To  bt  sleepy.  (5  d)  I  i  f  t  r  n. 

Art  thou  sleep;  1  ©d)(5f»t  H  Sid)  7 

I  am  not  sleepy,  but  hungry.         Qt  fAISfrit  mid)  HK&t ;  nb«  H  bum 

g<tt  mid). 
Is  your  brother  thirsty  1  Eurflrt  H  3bwa  SWbfl  7 

He  is  thirsty.  Qi  turftM  ifjn. 

He  is  not  thirsty,  but  sleepy.        St  6urft«  itjn  nid)t ;  abtc  e*  fcbUfm 

ifin. 

Obi.  B.  The  case  of  the  verb  may  be  placed  before 
the  impersonal  verb,  but  then  the  indefinite  pronoun  tt 
must  be  suppressed.  For  instance,  instead  of :  tt)  hunger! 
mid),  one  may  say :  arid)  hunger!,  I  am  hungry ;  but  if 
the  sentence  is  interrogative,  the  indefinite  pronoun  «S 
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Bu  yonr  cousin  bean  (hirsty  <     4»t  rt  3orm  fflrtttt  gctanfWf 

He  ha.  been  thirstv  i"  ffi*  6at  '*"  flcbulHft' 

He  has  been  thirsty.  £3))n  w  p&flrt. 

Where  has  he  gone  to!  aBofiin  ifl  cr  gtrrirt.? 

He  has  gone  to  Vienna.  ffit  ifl  Bad)  EBifu  jjpmfU 

Is  it  good  travelling )  3ft  t  S  gut  rtifen  ? 

Et  is  bad  travelling.  <&S  ifl  fibledjt  r-rifen. 

In  the  winter.  3m  SBintcr. 

In  the  summer.  3m  ©ennncr. 
Is  it  good  travelling  in  the  win-  3ft  tt  gut  reifen  lm  ©inter? 

It  is  bad  travelling  in  the  winter.  (St  iff  fthhdit  "'ft"  '">  SShrtn. 
The  spring,  (er  gtOftling ; 

the  autumn,  Ctt  $«bfL 

To  ride  in  a  carriage.  Jfubrtn*     (in     this     signification 

takes  fein»  for  its  auxiliary*). 
Qdnhwn. 
Jttiten*  (takes  [tin"  for  its  anri- 

Ridden  on  horseback.  ©mtten. 

To  go  on  foot.  3u  $v$t  gthen*. 

Do  you  like  to  go  on  horseback  1  f  SHeihn  ®ic  gtrn  ? 

[  like  to  ride  in  a  carriage.  +  3*  fnh«  gtrn. 

Where  is  the  bailiff1  gone  to  (on  iffie  t[t  lix  Mmtmonn  fiingrrttttn  7 

horseback) ! 
He  is  gone  (on  horseback)  to  the  <&x  ifl  in  ben  SBalb  gnttten. 

When  does   your  cousin  go  to  SEarnt  gtljt  tbt  SBrttcr  tlacb  tBttlin  T 

Berlin! 
He  goes  thither  this  winter.         6r  gcht  bitfcit  BJintcr  baljin. 

1   intend   going   this   spring  to  S*   bin  gcfortnen,   ttefen    ftrfihling 

Dresden.  nmb  S)«*b«i  ni  rriftti. 

Where  is  your  nncte  !  ffie  ift  3frt  Dljrim  7 

He  is  in  Berlin.  St  ifl  in  SBtrfin. 

He  is  at  Berlin.  Gt  iff  p  SBtrftn. 

Rwfe.  The  preposition  jit  or  in  is  used  to  t 
rest  in  a  place  or  country,  and  the  preposition  I 
motion  or  direction  towards  a  place  or  country.  SRod( 
is  particularly  used  before  names  of  towns  or  coun- 
tries (Lesson  LTV.) ;  but  the  preposition  jii  must  be 
made  use  of  to  express  motion  towards  a  person. 
(Lesson  XXVI.) 

»  anything  by  a  eamagt   it  hat 

J,0n  zed  by  GOOglC 


The  two  prepositions  ju  and  in  answer  the  question 
too  ?  and  nod)  the  question  nwljm  ?  as  is  seen  by  thv 
above  examples. 


d  I  Gt  geht  riii  flarf  <x  a 


T'h.*e?'i.,ng^T™.      I***""* 

Id  the  living  dear  in  London  !(»»,,  ,»,„,,,  .„,,„  ;„  a„j,«_  i 
Is  it  dear  lining  in  London  t  \  »  rt  *•« I(b(n  ,n  eenbw  ' 
The  living  is  dear  there.  06  if)  thtticr  [(ben  ba 

Is  it  windy  t     Does   the  wind  3ft  tt  reinitig  1 

It  is  windy.      The  wind  blows.  <&$  ifl  rotnbig,  brt  SEBinC  gifjt 

It  is  very  windy.     The  wind  J 

blows  iiard.  ( 

[s  it  storm*  i  J 3B  tS  WTOiW ! 

is  it  stormy  1  j  „  w  j,,^  g^,,,,. , 

It  is  not  stormy  \  6S  *  ni4t  »flCTlir*.  , 

It  ih  not  stormy.  ^  ^  ^^  ^  ^  ^^^ 

Strong,  stormy,  dear,  windy.         SMvE ;  (lOrtntfd) ;  thntrt;  rointtg 

SURCISBS.      130. 

Do  you  like  to  ride  in  a  carriage  1 — I  like  to  ride  on  horseback.- 
Hasyour  cousin  ever  gone  on  horseback  1 — He  has  never  gone  on 
horseback. — Did  you  go  on  horseback  the  day  before  yesterday  J — 
I  went  on  horseback  to-day. — Where  did  you  go  to  (on  horseback) ! 
— I  went  into  (he  country. — Does  your  brother  ride  on  horseback  at 
often  as  you  1 — He  rides  on  horseback  oftener  than  I. — Hast  thot 
sometimes  ridden  on  horseback ! — I  have  never  ridden  on  horse- 
back.— Wilt  thou  go  (inacarriage)to-dayinto  the  country  7 — I  will 
go  thither  (in  a  carriage). — Do  you  like  travelling  1 — I  do  lika 
travelling. — Do  you  like  travelling  in  the  winter  1—1  do  not  like 
.  travelling  in  the  winter,  I  like  travelling  in  the  spring  and  in  autumn. 
— Is  it  good  travelling  in  the  spring  1 — It  is  good  travelling  in  the 
spring  and  in  the  autumn,  but  it  is  bad  travelling  in  the  summer 
and  in  the  winter. — Have  you  sometimes  travelled  in  the  winter  1 
— I  have  often  travelled  in  the  winter  and  in  the  summer. — Does 
your  brother  travel  often  1 — He  travels  no  longer,  he  formerly  travel. 
led  much. — When  do  you  like  to  ride  on  horseback  1—1  -like  riding 
on  horseback  inthe  morning  after  breakfast. — 1b  it  good  travelling 
'"~L:"  *■■"■■*  '"  ;-  "  travelling  here  fbo).— Have  you  ever 
never  gone  thitner. — Where  is  your 
is  gone  to  London. — Does  he  sometimes  go 
to  Berlin ! — He  went  thither  formerly. — What  does  he  say  of  (sen) 
that  country  1 — He  says  that  it  is  good  travelling  in  Germany  1 — 
Have  you  beenat  Dresden? — I  have  been  there. — Have  you  stayed 
there  long  ! — I  have  stayed  there  two  years. — What  do  you  say  at 
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the  (ten  ben)  people  of  that  country  f — I  say  that  they  bib  good  peopH 
(rt  quit  8«tt(  ftnb). — la  your  brother  at  Dresden  1 — No,  Sir,  he  U 
at  Vienna  % — Is  the  living  good  at  Vienna  1 — The  living  is  good 
there. 

131. 
Have  you  been  in  London  1 — I  have  been  there. — Is  the  living 
good  there  1 — The  living  ia  good  there,  hut  dear. — Is  it  dear  living 
in  Paris  1 — It  is  good  living  there  and  not  dear. — At  whose  house 
have  you  been  this  morning  1 — I  have  been  at  my  uncle's. — Where 
are  you  going  to  now  1 — lam  going  to  my  brother's — Is  your  brothel 
at  home  1 — I  do  not  know. — Have  you  already  been  at  the  English 
captain's  1 — I  have  not  been  there  yet. — When  do  you  intend  going 
thither  1 — I  intend  going  thither  this  evening. — How  often  has  your 
brother  been  in  Londonl — He  has  been  there  thrice. — Do  yon  like 
travelling  in  France  ? — I  like  travelling  there,  because  one  finds 
good  people  there. — Does  your  friend  like  travelling  in  Holland  ! 
— He  does  not  like  travelling  there,  because  the  living  is  bad  there. 
—Do  you  like  travelling  in  Italy  1 — I  do  like  travelling  there,  be- 


Spain? — They  like  to  travel  there;  but  they  find  the  roads  there  U 


Did  yon  go  into  the  country  * — ldid  not  go  thither,  because  it 
stormy.— 5)o  you  go  to  the  market  this  morning  1—1  do  go  thither, 
if  it  is  not  stormy. — Do  you  intend  going  to  Germany  this  year  1 — 
I  do  intend  going  thither,  if  the  weather  is  not  too  bad. — Do  you  in- 
tend breakfasting  with  me  this  morning  1 — I  intend  breakfasting 
with  you,  if  I  am  hungry. 

132. 
Does  your  uncle  intend  dining  with  us  to-day  1 — He  does  intend 
dining  with  you,  if  he  is  hungry. — Does  the  Pole  intend  drinking 
some  of  (Mil)  this  wine  1 — He  does  intend  drinking  some  of  it  (bos 
wn),  if  he  is  thirsty. — Do  you  like  to  go  on  foot  1 — I  do  not  like  to 
go  on  foot,  but  I  like  going  in  a  carriage  when  (roenn)  I  am  travel- 
ling.— Will  you  go  on  foot  I — I  cannot  go  on  foot,  because  I  am  too 
tired. — Do  you  go  to  Italy  on  foot  1 — I  do  not  go  on  foot,  because 
the  roads  are  there  too  bad. — Are  the  roads  there  as  had  in  the  summer 
as  in  the  winter  1 — They  are  not  so  good  in  the  winter  as  in  the 

133. 

it  going  out  when  it  is  raining 
ain. — Has  it  snowed  1 — It  hat 
.  market  1 — I  do  not  go  thither, 
u  wish  to  have  an  umbrella  1 — It  you  have 
one. — Will  you  lend  me  an  umbrella  1 — 1  will  lend  you  one. — What 
sort  of  weather  ie  it  * — It  thunders  and  lightens. — Does  the  sun 
thine  I— The  sun  does  not  shine,  it  ia  foggy. — Do  you  heat  the 


Are  you  going  out  to-day  1 — I 
—Did  it  rain  yesterday  1 — Itdid 
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thunder  1 — I  do  hear  it — Huw  long  have  you.  heard  the  thunder.— 
I  have  heard  it  till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. — la  it  fine  weather  . 
—The  wind  blows  hard  and  it  thunders  much. — Does  it  rain  1 — It 
does  rain  very  fast  (ftntf). — Do  you  not  go  into  the  country  1 — How 
can  I  go  into  the  country,  do  you  not  see  how  (imc)  it  lightens  1— . 
Does  it  snow  1— It  does  not  snow,  but  it  hails. — Does  it  hail  1— 
It  does  not  hail,  but  thunders  very  much. — Have  you  a  parasol  t — 
I  have  one. — Will  you  lend  it  me  7 — I  will  lend  it  yon. — Have  we 
sunshine  1 — We  have  much  sunshine,  the  sun  is  in  my  eyes. — Is  it 
fine  weather  1 — It  is  very  bad  weather,  it  is  dark ;  we  have  no  sun- 

13*. 
Are  you  thirsty  1 — I  am  not  thirsty,  but  very  hungry. — la  your 
servant  sleepy  T — He  is  sleepy. — Is  he  hungry  1 — He  is  hungry. — 
Why  does  he  not  eat  1 — Because  he  has  nothing  to  eat. — Are  your 
children  hungry! — They  are  very  hungry,  but  they  have  nothing 
to  eat. — Have  they  anything  to  drink  ? — They  have  nothing  to 
drink. — Why  do  you  not  eat? — I  do  not  eat  when  (roenn)  I  am  not 
hungry. — Why  does  the  Russian  not  drink  1 — He  does  not  drink 
when  he  is  not  thirsty. — Did  your  brother  eat  anything  yesterday 
evening! — He  ate  a  niece  of  beef,  a  small  piece  of  fowl,  and  a 
piece  of  bread. — Did  he  not  drink? — He  also  drank. — What  did 
he  drink  1 — He  drank  a  large  glass  of  water,  and  a  small  glass  ot 
— -  ■■-  —How  long  did  you  stay  at  his  house  (b(t  thni)1— I  atayed 


asked  him  for  nothing. — Has  he  given  you  anything  1 — He  has 
given  me  nothing. — OT  whom  have  you  spoken  1 — We  have  spoken 
of  you. — Have  you  praised  me  1 — We  have  not  praised  you;  we 
have  blamed  you. — Why  have  you  blamed  me  1 — Because  you  do 
not  study  well — Of  what  has  your  brother  spoken  1 — He  has 
spoken  of  his  books,  his  houses,  and  his  gardens. — Who  is  hungry  1 
—My  friend's  little  boy  is  hungry.—- Who  has  drunk  my  wine? — 
No  one  has  drunk  it.— Hast  thou  already  been  in  my  room'? — I 
have  already  been  there. — How  dost  thou  find  my  room  1 — I  find  it 
beautiful. — Are  you  able  to  work  there  ! — I  am  not  able  to  work 
there,  because  it  is  too  dark.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


FIFTY.SEVENTH  LESSON— Siebert  nilb  an^jJBU 
Section. 

OF   THE   IMPERFECT    ANE    PERFECT   TENBEB. 

In  English  there  are  three  imperfect  tenses,  viz :  I 
praised,  did  praise,  and  was  praising.  These  three 
are  expressed  in  German  by  one  imperfect  id)  lotto.  It 
is  used  to  express  a  past  action  or  event  in  reference 
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to  another,  which  was  either  simultaneous  with  or  an 
tecedent  toit.  It  is  the  historical  tense  of  the  Germans, 
and  is  always  employed  in  narration,  particularly 
when  the  narrator  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  action  or 
event.  The  perfect  tense,  on  the  contrary,  expresses 
an  action  or  event,  as  perfectly  past  and  ended,  with- 
out any  reference  to  another  event,  and  when  the 
narrator  was  not  an  eye-witness.  In  this  latter  in- 
stance the  imperfect  also  may  be  used,  if  the'narratoi 
accompanies  his  narrative  with  any  phrase  denoting 
that  he  does  not  speak  in  his  own  name,  as  man  faflt  or 
fagt  man,  they  say,  it  is  said,  dec 

The  perfect  tense  is  compounded  of  the  present  of 
the  auxiliary,  and  the  past  participle,  as  in  English. 
(See  Lessons  XLL,  XLII.  dec.) 

I  was — he  was.  3d)  root  —  «  war. 

We  were — the j  were.  SBit  roartn  —  fl(  iDOttn. 

Thou  wast-  ■  you  were.  Cu  ronr/ft — 31)t  roatst  (Sit  roaccn). 

Were  you  content  ?  2Bo«n  ©k  jufriebtn  1 

1  was  very  content.  3d)  mar  fcht  jujtieben. 

Was  the  wine  good?  Sffiar  b«  Sfficin  gut! 

It  was  very  good.  fit  roar  fe&r  gut. 

Were  you  there  yesterday  ?  Btnb  6tf  gtjttrn  ba  graxftn  ? 

I  was  there  to-day.  3d)  bin  Ijrutt  ba  gtTOtfrn. 

Where  was  he  the  day  before  2Bo  ijt  n  wrgtjlftn  geroefm  7 

yesterday ! 
Were  you  already  in  Paris  ?        £inb  Sit  fdjon  in  tyaxit  gtwtfcn ! 
I  was  there  twice  already  1  3d)  bin  fdjen  jreetmot  bo  graxfnt. 

Obedient — disobedient  ©chovfam  —  ungefiurfam. 

Negligent.  StothWfiifl- 

Obs.  A.  The  imperfect  of  regular  verbs  is  formed 
from  the  infinitive  by  changing  en  into  t,  and  adding 
the  proper  termination  to  each  person,  viz.  t,  to  the 
first  ana  third  persons  singular,  en,  to  the  first  and  third 
persons  plural,  (ft,  to  the  second  person  singular,  and 
tt,  to  the  second  person  plural.     Ex. 

I      JdMtove,  HeSdid'oW,         lW>Jl£U~" 

f  was  loving.  f  was  loving.    ) 

I  loved,  t  loved,  )  (m^,  (•*._, 

We    !  did  love,     They!  did  love,        !  ■* 'SZ" 
(  were  loving.        (  were  loving.  <     l» '""• 
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( lovedst,  i  loved,  )  £m   tie&teji— 

Thou  J  didst  love,     You  1  did  love,         J  Sip  (irttet(©tt 
f  wast  loving.         (  were  loving.  \  liebtctt). 

Obs  B.  The  consonant  t  of  the  imperfect  is  pre- 
ceded hy  tf  if  the  pronunciation  requires  it,  which  is 
the  case  in  all  verbs,  the  root  of  which  ends  in  b,  t,  th, 
or  jh  or  in  several  consonants  united.  (See  Obs.  A, 
Lesson  XXXIV.  and  Lesson  XLI.)     Ex. 

[worked,  [worked,  1  ft .  „*•.-#- 

I       did  work,      He   did  work,  "gj" 

[was  working,      [was  working,  j 

We    \Z ™k,  ThJSt*         \%$g*£ 
[  were  working.    |.  wereworking.  j      itulvl """" 

(workedst,  [worked,  1  Bit  arbeiteteft— 

didst  work,  Youj  did  work,  f   Sfjr    arbeitettt 

wast  working,    [were  working.]  (Stearbmetm). 

Obs.  C.  In  all  German  verbs,  whether  regular  or 
Irregular,  the  third  person  singular  of  the  imperfect 
tense  is  the  same  as  the  first  person  ;  and  the  third 
person  plural  is  the  same  as  the  first  in  all  the  tenses. 

I  had— he  had.  3*  hatte  —  fr  batte. 

We  had — they  had.  HBit  hotten  —  fit  batten. 

Thou  hadst— you  had.  Da  fatten— 3b*  battel  (©!(  fioltra) 

Had  you  money  ?  fiatten  ©ie  (Sclt  ? 

I  had  some.  3d)  halts  meldKP. 

Had  your  brother  books !  ftflttc  3V  S8ruH«  W(td}tr  ? 

He  had  some.  @t  bnttt  mddV. 

What  had  we  ?  BBa6  batten  njir  1 

What  sort  of  weather  was  it  yes-  HBoS  fur  Sffictter  tvav  el  gefhrtn  7 

It  was  fine  weather.  -ffie  rant  fdjffttes  ©etwr. 

Had  you  a  wish  to  buy  ahorse?  fatten  ©ie  l!u ft  (in    *fcrb   ju  fom 

fail 
I  had  a  wish  to  buy  one,  but  I  3*  bath  Suft  tins  $u  toufen,  abre 

had  no  money.  id)  hottc  fcin  ©e(b. 

Did  your  cousin  intend   to  learr   3Bor  3fa  'Setter  gtfMtntn  Ccutfd)  JU 

German  7  (eruen  ? 

He  did  intend  to  learn  it,  but  he  6c  roar  gefcnn<n  e$   ju  (em<n,  atcr 

had  no  master.  tr  feartt  ftinen  Stbrre. 
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Were  yon  at  homo  this  morning ! — I  was  not  at  home  — Where 
were  you  ! — I  was  at  the  market. — Where  were  yon  yesterday  %— 
I  wae  at  the  theatre. — Wast  thou  as  assiduous  as  thy  brother  !— 
I  was  as  assiduous  as  he,  but  be  was  more  clever  than  1. — Where 
have  you  been  1 — I  have  been  at  the  English  physician's. — Was 
he  at  home  ?— He  was  not  at  home— Where  was  he 1— He  was  at 
the  ball. — Have  you  been  at  the  Spanish  cook's  1 — I  have  been  at 
his  house. — Has  he  already  bought  his  meat  I — He  has  already 
bought  it. — Have  you  given  the  book  to  my  brother? — I  have  given 
it  to  him. — Hast  tliou  given  my  books  to  my  pupils? — I  have 
given* them  to  them. — Were  they  satisfied  with  them  (bamtt)  !— 
They  were  very  well  flibr)  satisfied  with  them. — Had  your  cousin  a 
wish  to  learn  German  1 — He  had  a  wish  to  leam  it. — Has  he 
learnt  if? — He  has  not  learnt  it. — Why  has  he  not  learnt  it? — 
Because  he  had  not  courage   enough. — Have   you   been  ? 


the  boots  ! — He  has  already  brought  them  to  n 
him  (for)  them  1 — I  have  not  paid  lym  (for)  them  yet. — Have  you 
ever  been  in  London  t — I  hare  been  there  several  limes. — What 
did  you  do  there  ? — I  learnt  English  there. — Do  you  intend  going 
thither  once  more  t — I  intend  going  thither  twice  more. — Is  the 
living  good  there  1 — The  living  is  good  there,  but  dear. — Was  your 
master  satisfied  with  his  pupil? — He  was  satisfied  with  him. — 
Was  your  brother  satisfied  with  my  children  1 — He  was  very  well 
(ftljr)  satisfied  with  them. — Was  the  tutor  satisfied  with  this  little 
hoy  * — He  was  not  satisfied  with  him. — Why  was  he  not  satisfied 
with  him  1 — Because  that  little  boy  was  very  negligent. 

136. 
Were  the  children  of  the  poor  as  clever  as  those  of  the  rich  1 — 
ITiey  were  more  clever,  because  they  worked  harder  (uichr). — Did 
you  love  your  tutor! — I  did  love  him,  because  he  loved  t  " '  ' 

he  give  you  a      '  *  '  '      '"    '  ' 

satisfied  with 


iy  thing  % — He  gave  me  a  good  book,  because  he  w 
me. — Whom  do  you  love  1 — I  love  my  parents  a 


tny  preceptors. — Do  your  tutors  love  you! — They  do  love  i  . 
because   I  am   assiduous  and  obedient. — Did  this  man  love   hi* 

Sarontal — He  did  love  them. — Did  his  parents  love  him  T — Thoy 
id  love  him,  because  he  was  never  disobedient. — How  long 
did  you  work  yesterday  evening ! — I  worked  till  ten  o'clock. 
—Did   your   cousin   also   work?  — He    did  also  work.  —  When 

didst  thou   see    my   uncle!  — I   saw   him   this  morning Had 

ae.  much  money  *-— He  had  much. — Had  your  parents  many 
.friends? — They  had  many. — Have  they  still  some! — They  have 
■till  several. — Had  you  any  friends ! — 1  had  some,  because  I  bad 
money. — Have  you  still  some  1 — 1  have  no  longer  any,  because  I 
have  no  more  money. — Where  was  your  brother  ? — He  was  in  the 
garden.  —Where  were  his  servants? — They  were  in  the  house.— 
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Where  were  we  ! — We  were   in  a  %°°&    country  and  with  (bn, 

r  people.— Where  were  our  friends  !— They  ware  od  (board) 
thips  of  the  English. — Where  were  the  Russian*! — They 
wore  in  their  carriajres. — Were  the  peasants  in  the  fields? — They 
were  there. — Were  the  bailiffs  in  the  woods  1 — They  were  there  — 
Who  wan  in  the  storehouses  1— The  merchants  were  (here. 

137. 
What  sort  of  weather  was  it  1 — It  was  very  had  weather. — Was 
It  windy  1 — It  was  windy  and  very  cold. — Was  it  foffsy  - — 1'  waB 
foggT- — Was  it  fine  weather  ? — It  was  fine  weather,  hut  too  warm. 
—What  sort  of  weather  was  it  the  day  before  yesterday  !— It  was 
very  dark  and  very  cold. — Is  it  fine  weather  now  1 — It  is  neither, 
fine  n&i  bad  weather. — Is  it  too  warm! — It  is  neither  too  warm 
nor  too  cold. — Was  it  stormy  yesterday! — It  was  very  stormy. — 
Was  it  dry  weather! — The  weather  was  too  dry ;  but  to-day  it  is 
loo  damp. — Did  you  go  to  the  ball  yesterday  evening! — I  did  net 
go,  because  the  weather  was  bad. — Had  yon  the  intention  to  teat 
my  books! — I  had  not  the  intention  to  tear,  but  to  hnrn  them. 
(See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


PIPTY.EIGHTH  LESSON._3Uht  tmb  Hm^iftt 
Section. 


I     jdJ4  Vak,    Hefdid  %eak,       l^RJ"" 
(.was  speaking,      (.was  speaking.  J        'p    ™* 
f spoke,  f spoke,  J2Bir  fpratfrW 

We  J  did  speak,  They  ■{  did  speak,  J- — fie  jpradjetL 
l  were  speaking.  I  were  speaking.  J  <**.C.Len.LVtt. 
fspokest,  (spoke,  i  £u  fpta&ift— 

Thou  <!  didst  speak,  You]  did  speak,  v3bt  (prod* 
I  wast  speaking,    (.were  spealdngj(®ief|jra*yii). 

Obs.  In  irregular  verbs  the  imperfect  of  the  indica 
tive  is  formed  by  changing  the  vowels :  a,  ei,  i,  0,  u, 
and  adding  the  termination  belonging  to  each  person. 
Hence  in  the  irregular  verbs  we  shall  mark  only  tbe 
change  of  that  vowel,  together  with  the  termination  of 
the  first  person,  in  order  to  enable  learners  to  know 
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the  imperfect  tense.  Examples :  the  verb  fprcrfjen 
above  changes  in  the  imperfect  the  radical  vowel  c  into 
a ;  Meiteit,  to  remain,  changes  it  into  it,  thus :  irf)  Ukb, 
I  remained ;  gebtti,  to  go,  into  i,  thus :  id)  ging,  I  went ; 
^iehen,  to  draw,  into  c,  thus :  id)  jog,  I  drew ;  fdjtagnt, 
to  beat,  into  u,  thus :  id)  fdllug,  I  smote. 

Compound  verbs  follow  in  general  the  conjugation  of 
simple  verbs. 

At  first  (in  the  beginning).  Scft,  jiurft  (anfotig*). 

Afterwards.  £ctnadi  or  rudder. 

Hereupon,  upon  this.  $tttOllf. 

fty  Whenever  a  sentence  begins  with  any  other 
word  than  the  subject,  its  order  is  inverted,  and  the 
subject  stands  after  the  verb  in  simple,  and  after  the 
auxiliary  in  compound  tenses. b 

At  first  he  said  yes,  afterwards  @rjl  fugte  ( X  ja,  hernnd)  twin. 

At  first  he  worked,  and  after-  gift  arteitete,  unb  ficrnod)  fptefte  ( C 

wards  he  played. 
[  do  not  go  oat  to-day.  £eute  gf fie  id)  nifbt  0U»- 

Now  you  must  work,  Seit  iiittffen  ©  i  t  nrbrilen. 

My  father  set  out  yesterday.        Stftan  iji   me  in   ffinterabgei 

reiri. 
Here  lies  your  book  and  there  fttet  liegt  3l)t  Bud)  unb  bo  gijt 

your  paper.  ^papier. 

He  came  afterwards.  <Sv  i|l  bemad)  (nncbhtt)  arEe-mtnen, 

Upon  this  he  said.  $ierauf  fugtr  e  t. 

Xttoona*.  ©o6olb,  fob  alt  at*. 

I  drink  as  soon  as  I  have  eaten.  3d)  trinfe,  fotalb  id) iMrtl  boot. 
As  soon  as  I  have  taken  off  my  ©efrolb   id)   mtiiu  Sduifje   tmSuejts 
shoes  I  take  off  my  stockings,      gin  babe,  jiebe  id)  meine  SSfrU  mpf e 
out.* 
What  do  you  do  after  supper ! 

To  »Uep — slept.  6d)  la  f  i  n  —  geftb  laf  tv.    Im- 

perfect fdjltef. 

I  sleep,  thou  deepest,  he  sleeps.  3d)  fdjlafe,  hi)  fdjlifji,  «  fdjl&ft. 

»  From  ihis  rule  man  be  etceptsd  the  conjunction  which  nerve  to  unit* 
■entenceikSeeLeaaon  XL VII.);  they  leave  the  subject  in  its  place  and  thro* 
the  *erb  to  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

•  Set  Oot.  O.  Le-on  XXXIV 
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S*l5ft  3f)«  iBotec  ne4 1 

igr  [Aloft  n#d>. 


To  live.  '■ 

[a  your  relation  still  alive  1 
He  is  nolongeralive  (he  is  dead). 

Without.  '. 

Without  money. 
Without  speaking. 
Withont  saying  anything. 


Dfjnc  Gk(t>. 

t  Dhnc  ju  fprerfjctt. 

f  Shite  'tons  p  fngen. 


To^-o  away— gone  away.      SBcggc  h  en*— rocggcgangtii 
Imuerf.  gtng. 
i  went  away  withoot  saying  <Sx  ging  nwg,  efjnt  (turns  ju  fogtn. 

A(  last.  gnMi*. 

To  urnw — arrived.  Vnftmnttii* — angefaniniM 

Iraperf.  {am. 

3(1  it  crtblid)  nngcfemmen  1 

Sr  i|i  nod)  nidit  angetommen. 

£  mi  ml  er  en  olid)  7 

fir  fcmmt 


Has  he  arrived  at  last  I 

He  has  not  arrived  yet. 

Does  he  come  at  last  7 

He  does  come. 

To  give  aaajf—gwen  away. 

To  cut  off— cut  iff  (past  part.). 

Has  he  given  away  anything! 
He  has  given  away  his  coat. 


Aloud. 
Does  your  master  speak  aloud  1 
He  does  speak  aloud. 
In  order  to  learn  German,  one 
must  speak  aloud. 


SB e g g e b ( n* — n>  eggtgtbtn 

Imperil  gab. 
M6fd)it(iotn*— flbg«f*ntii 

ten.     Imperf.  fchnitt. 
fiat  (c  ttaat  nieggrgeben  1 
t£r  lint  fcin  Jlteib  roeggtgeben. 

SHiianbtm  ben  £ale  nbfebnetben  *. 
Wl<<n    (jot    ifjiii    ben    $>ate    abgci 

fdjntttcrt. 
ffiinem  fyunU  tic  Dfirtn  abffcneU 

fSae  habtn  fit  t  dm  aett^tl  ? 

©it   riaben   thin  bte  Dfiren  atftd 

febnittcn. 
8  a  tit, 

©Dtidit  3br  Secret  (aut  T 
St  fptieftt  lout. 
Uin  beutfd)  ;u  (ernen,  mu6  man  Ural 

fprcfhen. 


Hadet  thou  die  intention  to  learn  English  1 — I  had  the  intention 
o  learn  it,  but  I   had  not  a  good  master. — Did  your  brother  intoitJ 


,a  by  Google 


•stray  a.  carriage  t — Hs  did  Intend  to  bay  one,  but  he  had  no  bio re 
money. — Why  did  yon  work  ! — I  wotked  in  order  to  learn  Ger- 
man.— Why  did  Ton  love  that  man  ! — I  loved  him  because  he  loved 
me. — Have  Ton  already  seen  the  son  of  the  captain  ! — I  have  already 
•een  him. — Did  he  speak  French  ! — He  spoke  English. — Where 
were  you  then  (Lesson  XL VIII.)! — I  was  in  Germany. — Did  Too 
speak  German  or  English? — I  spoke  neither  German  nor  English, 
but  French. — Did  the  Germans  speak  French  1 — AE  first  they  spoke 
German,  afterwards  French. — Did  they  speak  as  well  as  you  1 — 
They  spoke  just  as  well  as  you  and  I. — What  do  you  do  ,;j  the 
evening. — I  work  as  soon  as  I  have  supped. — And  what  do  you  do 
afterwards  1 — Afterwards  I  sleep. — When  do  you  drink  1 — I  drink 
as  soon  as  I  have  eaten. — When  do  you  sleep  f — I  sleep  as  soon  as 
I  have  supped. — Dost  thou  speak  German  1 — I  spoke  it  formerly. 
— Dost  thou  take  off  thy  hat  before  thon  takest  off  thy  coat  ! — I  lake 
off  my  hat  as  soon  as  I  have  taken  off  my  clothes. — What  do  you 
do  after  breakfast  1 — As  soon  as  I  have  breakfasted  1  go  out. — Art 
thou  sleeping  1 — You  see  that  1  am  not  sleeping. — Does  thy  brother 
still  sleep  1 — Ha  does  still  sleep. — Have  yon  tried  to  speak  to  my 

uncle  ! — I  have  not  tried  to  speak  to  him Has  he  spoken  to  you  1 

— As  soon  as  he  sees  me,  he  speaks  to  me. — Are  your  parents  still 
alive  1 — They  are  still  alive. — Is  your  friend's  brother  still  alive  < 
—He  is  no  longer  alive. 


Have  you  spoken  to  the  merchant  1 — I  have  spoken  to  him. — 
Where  have  you  spoken  to  him? — I  have  spoken  to  him  at  my 
house  (bri  mir). — What  has  he  said  T — He  went  away  without  say- 
ing anything.— Can  you  work  without  speaking  ! — 1  can  work,  but 
not  study  German,  without  speaking. — Do  you  speak  aloud  when 


iloud. — Wilt  thou  go  for  some  wine !— I  cannot  go  for  'vine  without 
money. — Have  you  bought  any  horses  1 — I  do  not  boy  without 
money. — Has  your  father  arrived  at  last  ! — He  has  arrived. — When 
did  he  arrive  1 — This  morning  at  four  o'clock. — Has  your  cousin 
set  out  at  last  1 — He  has  not  set  out  yet — Have  you  at  last  found 
a  good  master  1— I  have  at  last  found  one.— Are  you  at  last  learning 
r,  __i;-l.__j  am  m(  jMt  igarnjng  jt — Why  did  you  not  learn  it  al- 


1 — Because  I  had  not  a  good  master. — Are  you  waiting  f< 
any  one' — lam  waiting  for  my  physician! — Is  he  coming  at  Fast  i 
— Vou  see  that  he  is  not  yet  coming. — Have  yon  the  head-ache  1— 
No,  I  have  sore  eyes. — Then  you  must  wait  for  the  physician. — 
Have  yougiven away  anything! — I  have  not  given  away  anything 
— What  has  your  uncle  given  away  1 — He  has  given  away  his  old 
elnthes. — Hast  thbu  given  away  anything! — I  had  not  anything  to 
give  away. — What  has  thy  brother  given  away  1 — He  has  given 
away  hi*  old  boots  and  his  old  shoes.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 

S 


FTFTT-NINTH  LESSON.— N«n  nn&  ftn^bjete 
'tttiitm. 

Rem.  SB  or  tun. 

Ohs,  A.  The  learner  must  remember  that  tterbm  * 
not  few",  is  the  verb  which  serves  to  form  the  passive 
voice  (Lesson  LV.).  The  past  participle  of  the  former 
is  nxntat,  and  that  of  the  latter  grwcftlt.    (Lesson  XLL) 

Have  you  been  praised?  ©inb  6ie  gdrtt  werbai  ? 

I  liavu  been  praised.  3*  bin  gtfobt  wotbtn. 

Hast  thou  been  blamed  !  Sift  iDu  gctabtft  metbru  ? 

I  have  not  been  blamed.  3d)  bin  mtbt  gttobril  ronton). 

Have  we  been  loved  1  Sitib  nlr  ijdtrtt  wortcn  ? 

By  whom  has  he  been  punished  1  Ban  man  ift  rr  grftwft  twrtxn  T 

He  has    been  punished   by  his  fit  ift  eon  fciittm  SSoMr  grftraftrew 

fathtt  btn. 

When  has  he  been  punished  1       SBann  ift  (I  gtfttaft  rsetbm  1 
He  has  been  punished  to-day.      St  ift  fjtutt  gtftraft  nwrbm. 

[  was       — ho  was      1  3*  murbe   — n  nwrbt     "1 

We  were  — they  were  V  praised.  SBit  rourbcn — fit  wurftn    I  .jj, 
Thou  wast— you  were  J  2)u  routbrft— 36*  wurtrt  I  9Cwm* 

(Sic  rouifctn)  J 

Were  you  loved  1  SBucbrn  Sit  grtt  t6t  ? 

I  was  loved.  3dj  nwrbt  grfittt. 

Was  he  hated  1  aBurbt  tr  gthaft? 

He  was  neither  loved  nor  hated.    St  toucbt  rwtit  g<Ht6t  nodj  gtfwSt 

To  become.  SB  1 1 0  t »  *. 

The  past  participle  of  this  verb  is : 


■me  3d)  mart  or  wartt  —  n  mob  at 

Thon  beeameat  Du  mttft  or  uniEPcft. 

Ob$.  B.  In  all  the  other  tenses  and  persons,  werbeit  *, 
to  become,  is  conjugated  as  the  verb  which  serves  to 
form  the  passive  voice.     (See  Lesson  LV.  and  above.) 

He  was  made  *  kin?.  ).  -  .  „.  '. 

He  became  a  kin*.  J  t  «*  WH*  XMfr 

*  Wot  worteit,  wliich  1.  eh»  put  putfclpln  of  th«  v«b  th«  »™  to  form 
ua  pwlve  voice,  u  nmy  be  sara  sbon. 
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Hare  yon  become  a  merchant !    Sinb  6ie  Jtaufnwira  gttmibai  ? 
I  have  become  a  lawyer.  3d,  bin  Kbwrat  flflwrben. 

He  ha«  taken  the  degrees  of  a  f  Ci  ifl  ©otter.  {Kmcrtcn. 
doctor. 

The  king,  btr  Jtottig  ; 

the  successor,  ttr  Kathfrfgct ;" 

the  lawyer  (barriater  at  law),  ber  Xbwfat  (See  Note  ■,  Lewu 

L1V.)  i 
the  office,  the  employment,       tai  Xmt 

Learned.  Qebbrt 

To  fall  sick.  >  ,  _      ,      _ 

To  be  taken  ill.  \  +  «™n(  »«*«  #. 

To  recover,  to  grow  well.  f  .  _-  .      . 

To  recover  one's-  health.  J  t  *r«*  a*"**"  *■ 
He  waa  taken  ill.  +  fir  rcuct  ftonf. 

He  has  recovered  hia  health.         |  ftr  ift  otfurtt  gtnwrtm. 


What  has  become  of  him  1 


To  enliat,  to  enroll. 
Children  become  men. 


(.  ffiie  ift  et  bingttommen  ? 
Ci'  ift  ©oibot  gnoorbtn. 
St  fat  fid)  amwrotn  foffm. 


To  tear~-torn.  )„    ,.       .  ,  „ 

To  s*atch-«uitc!*d.\3ltittn'-*t*iUttt-' 

I  tore  —we  tore.  3d)  rig    —  mt  tiffttt. 

Thou  toreat  —you  tore.  ©u  tifftft— Sbr  tiffrt  (Sit  rifftn). 

He  snatched  it  out  of  my  hands,  ffir  rifi  rS  mir  au*  Den  fiflnberu 

What  did  he  enatch  out  of  yonr  EBaS  rifl  a  3&n«t  au*  bm  fy&nbtn  I 
hands'? 

When.  Kit  Q>0,  menu).     (See  Lesson 

XLVH.) 
I  waa  there,   when  yon  were  3d)  real  ba,  oil  Sit  bn  nam. 
there. 

Next  year.  BlSOfrti  3«br. 

Last  month.  ffiovtgcn  (trfctcn)  sjSenot. 

Last  Monday.  8(&ltn  OTontag. 

Next,  nicJift ; 

last,  Mrtg,  (egt. 

When  was  he  In  Berlin  ?  SBann  nwr  er  in  9}trlin  ? 

He  waa  there  last  winter.  Gr  mot  wrigtn  aBintre  bo. 

When  will  yon  go  to  Berlin  1       apunn  mettrn  Sie  nod)  JBtttitt  Mtftn  T 

*  Masculine  rtbslanli vim  derived  from  a  regular  verb  do  not  Boften  the  radi- 
ral  vowel  in  the  plural,  u :  91nd)folfltr,  which  is  derived  from  nadjfelfltlt.  to 


c  The  Terb  rriftn,  to  tear,  to  pull,  to  wreit,  muit  not  be  miatakan  for  \tf 
fttfttL  which  nuana:  tatoarta  pieeei.  to  rand, to  bnrtt  asunder. 


I  will  go  tartan  next  summer.     3d)   raitl    nod) 
veiftn. 

So  that.  S  o  t  c.  ft  (See  Lesson  XLTILj. 

1  have  lost  my  money,  so  that  I  3d)  llfltc  mrin  @elb  wrleren,  fo  tof 

cannot  pay  you.  id)  ©ic  mtfci  bqabltn  form. 

I  am  ill,  so  that  I  cannot  go  out.  3d)  bin  front,  fo  fca&  id)  nid)t  au*fl(« 
Ik  n  tann. 

The  imperfect  of  font  en  is  id)  Eoimte  I  could. 
lie  way  to  Berlin.  Der  3Beg  nod)  Berlin. 

The  way  from  Berlin  to  Dresden,  tut  ttBcg  von  Berlin  nadj  JDresten. 
Which  way  has  he  taken  1  aBcItqtn  SBtg  hat  «  gtnttiimnt? 

He  haa  taken  the  way  to  Leipxic.  ffir  hat  ben  SBtg  nad>  firipjig  ge  ncm> 

Which  way  will  you  take!  !IDeld)(n  SSta  wcOen  ©it  nthnien  ? 

I  will  take  this  way.  3d)  mill  oieffn  9£eg  nchmm. 

And  I  that  one.  Unt>  id)  ienrn. 


Why  has  that  child  been  praised  J — It  has  been  praised,  becanM 

it  has  studied  well. — Hast  thou  evei  been  praised  1 — I  have  often 
been  praised — Why  has  that  other  child  been  punished  1 — It  has 
been  punished,  because  it  has  been  naughty  and  idle. — Has  this 
child  been  rewarded  1 — It  haa  been  rewarded,  because  it  has  worked 
well. — When  was  that  man  punished  < — He  was  punished  last 
month. —  Why  have  we  been  esteemed  1 — Because  we  have  been 
studious  and  obedient.— Why  have  these  people  been  hated! — Be- 
cause they  have  been  disobudient.— Were  you  loved  when  you  were 
st  Dresden? — I  was  not  hated. — Was  your  brother  esteemed  when 
he  was  in  London? — He  was  loved  and  esteemed. — Whan  were  you 
In  Spain  1 — I  was  there  when  you  were  there. — Who  was  loved  and 
who  was  hated  1 — Those  that  were  good,  assiduous,  and  obedient, 
were  loved,  and  those  who  were  naughty,  idle,  and  disobedient, 
were  punished,  hated  and  despised. — What  must  one  do,  in  order 
not  to  be  despised  T — One  must  be  studious  snd  good. — Were  you 
in  Berlin  when  the  king  was  there! — I  was  there  when  he  was 
there. — Was  your  uncle  in  London  when  I  was  there  1 — He  was 
there  when  you  were  there. — Where  were  you  when  I  was  at  Dres- 
den 1—1  was  in  PariB. — Where  was  your  father  when  you  were  in 
Vienna  I — He  was  in  England. — At  what  time  did  you  breaktaat 
when  you  were  in  Germany  ! — I  breakfasted  when  my  father  break- 
fasted.— Did  you  work  when  he  was  working  t — I  studied  when  he 
was  working. — Did  your  brother  work  when  you  were  working  1— 
He  played  when  I  was  working1. 

141. 

What  naa  become  of  your  Mend  I — He  has  become  a  lawyer.— 
What  has  become  of  your  cousin  t— Ha  has  enlisted.— Was  you) 
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sncle  taken  ill  1 — He  WW  taken  ill,  and  I  became 
his  office. — Why  did  this  man  not  work  1 — He  coold  not  work)  he- 
cause  be  was  taken  ill. — Haa  he  recovered  1 — He  baa  recovered.— 
What  has  become  of  him! — He  has  turned  a  merchant. — What 
haa  become  of  his  children  1 — His  children  have  become  men.— 
What  has  become  of  jour  sonl — He  has  become  a  great  man. — 
Has  he  become  learned  1 — He  has  become  learned  (cs). — What 
has  become  of  my  book  1 — 1  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  it- 
Have  you  torn  it  ! — I  have  not  torn  it. — What  has  become  of  oui 
neighbour  1 — I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  him.— Did  they 
wrest  the  book  out  of  your  hands  1 — They  did  wrest  it  out  of  my 
hands. — Did  you  wrest  the  book  out  of  his  hands  ? — I  did  wrest  it 
out  of  his  hands.— When  did  your  father  set  ont  J — He  set  out  last 
Tuesday. — Which  way  has  he  taken  1 — He  has  taken  the  Way  to 
Berlin. — When  were  you  In  Dresden  1 — I  was  there  last  year. — 
Did  you  stay  there  long! — I  stayed  there  nearly  a  month. — Haa 
lny  brother  paid  you?-— Ho  has  lost  all  (Ob*.  B.,  Lesson  XLIX.) 
his  money,  so  that  he  cannot  pay  me.  (See  end  of  Lesson 
XXHV.) 


SIXTIETH  LES8ON.-0Mh,TiSSte  tectum. 

Of  whom,  of  which.  SSon  tent,  mi  vt  n, 

Obs.  A.  Of  which,  when  relating  to  a  thing,  may 
be  translated  by  tbe  preposition  which  the  verb  re- 
quires, added  to  the  adverb  we.   ' 

I  see  the  man  of  whom  yoa  3d)  ffbt  ten  9Knnn,  fl  o  n  tern  (wn 
speak.  nwltbtm)  Sic  fpttdjm. 

I  have  bought  the  njj-Be  of  which  3d)  bob*  Ha*  Spfeib  (jrfoiifr,  ftB'a 
you  spoke  to  me.  t>  tnt  Etc  mitmir  a<fpr«b«i  hobfB. 

Has  your  father  the  book  of  §at  3br  SJatcv  ba«  iHui),  to  a  B  t  n 
which  I  am  speaking  t  id)  fpwdjc  7 

Whose.  ©effen.     Phir.  i  I  r  t  n. 

The  man  whose.  fitr  OTunn,  teffen. 

The  child  whose.  2ta«  Jtinb,  beffra. 

The  men  whose.  Sir  Wrmtt,  bretn. 

I  see  the  man  whose  brother  has  3d)  ftlx  bin  OTann,  twflrn  Bvubtr. 

killed  my  dog.  ntctnm  ftunb  attobttt  hot. 

Do  yoa  see  the  child  whose  fa-  6th(rt  Sic  bo$  Atnb,  bcflni  SSatec 

ther  set  ont  yesterday  1  qrftirrn  oiigtrtif  t  if!  ? 

I  do  see  it.  3d)  fthe  rt. 

I  see  the  man  whose  dog  you  3d)r*bebtn  SJfmtn,  beflrn  $urib  &t 

have  killed.  artlotrt  babtn. 

Do  you  see  the  people  whose  ©tbtn  Sic  bit  tratt,  brcm  9>fttb  14 

horse  I  have  bought  1  c/fonft  bote? 
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1  do  m  them.  3*  f(S<  fit. 

I  have  seen  the  merchant  whose  3d)    babe   ben   Jtaufhumn   gefefrn 
shop  yon  have  taken.  beflm  fiobtn  Sit  gfnomnun  Ijabtn- 

[O3    Incidental    or    explicative    propositions    are 

S  laced  either  immediately  after  the  word  which  they 
etermine,  or  at  the  end  of  the  principal  proposition. 

3d)   babe  mit  turn  BSonnc,  oefftn 

$au&  abgcbronnt  ifl,  gcfptedjcn. 
3d)  babe  mil  bem  SKnnne  gc|prod)fn, 

tefftrt  .feaite  abgebrannt  t|t. 
Xbbtenncn,  (verb  act.  and  neat 

irreg.)  abaebtannt.    Imper£ 
ntite. 


ffiflbtn  Sic  baj  ffludj,  Welches'  idj 

»J  ~     


Have  7011  read  the  book  which  J      Shnen  grtiehen  bote,  gelefen  7 

I  lent  you  1  1  .fcotien  Sic  ba«  58ud)  fjewfen,  milcheS 

[     id)  3&ti(n  gelichcn  ijabf  7 

I  have  what  I  want.  3d)  bnbe,  HM<  id)  bmudjc- 

That,  the  one  of  which.  Si  at,  beffen. 

Have  you  the  paper  of  which  £aben  ©ie  bat  qjepter,  teffm  6U 

ytui  hare  need  I  benethtgt  fmb  ? 

I  have  that  of  which  I  have  need.  3d)  babe  hat,  beffint  id)  bntStbigt  bin. 

Dative.  Ge». 

That,  the  one  of  which,  J  M.  ber,  Don  wdeftetn-ber,  bfffttt. 
of  whom.  <  JV.  tag, twit  weId)«n-hag,oefifn. 

I  see  the  man  of  whom  I  speak.  3A  f<t>*  ten  SSnnn,  HD  wtfdjcm  id) 

fotethe, 
I  see  the  one  of  whom  1  am  3d)  fcije  ben  (benienigen),  wn  turl* 
speaking  *o  you.  djini  id)  mit  Sham  fptedte.    (See 

Lesson  XII.) 
"Vhich  book  have  youJ  SBttcbf*  fflud)  haben  Sic  7 

have  that  (the  one)  of  which  I  3d)  babe  bofi  (basienlge),  beffen  id) 
have  need.  benBtbtflt  bin. 

Dative.  Gejt. 

Ita*  tie  „„eS  of  which.     S^SSbSS"!*'*™- 

Which  men  do  you  see  1  SJctt&e  Manner  ft&en  Sic  7 

1  see  those  of  whom  you  have  3d)  fcfje   bit   (bifjenigen),  wn  reck 
spoken  to  mo.  cben  (veil  btnen)  Sic   mit  mit 

flt|in;«djen  ba&en.    (See  Lt—cjsj 
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Whioh  nails  has  the  man?  3Bd*t  Kfigd  flat  t(I  9Batill? 

He  ha*  thoae  of  which  ha  has  St  bat  tit  (Bitjcnigtii),  tercn  h  bt 
need.  nitfaigt  ifj. 

DAT.  Plur. 

To  wham.  Dtntn. 

Ism  the  children  to  wham  you  3d)  Rbe  bit  Jtinfitr,    bcntn  ©u 
gave  apples.  Ktpfel  gtgrttn  haMn. 

-Of  thase-  is  on  ten  en  (dative). 

Of  which  people  do  yon  speak  1  Sen  nwtrhen  8tut<n  wem  ®it.7 

I  speak  d/  (nose  whose  children  3d)  KM  Mil  b  C  tt « tl  (benjf  nigeri), 

have  been  assiduous.  oretn  Jtintm  tiei&ig  geweftn  fine. 


DECLENSION     OP     THE     ARTICLE 

taAea  if  t*  vMti  instead  of  either 
The  demonstrative  pronouns  biffer,  jener,   the  determi- 
native pronoun  bw/enwe/or  the  relative  pronoun  ttwldjer. 
(See  06«.  Lessons  XII.  and  XIV.) 

HuouIh.  Famialu.  Ninur.  Plural  for  nil  pudm 

Nom.  bet  b«  boe"  bte 

Gem.  beffen  (befl)  beren  beffen  (beg)  berer  (beren) 

Dat.  bern  ber  bent  benen 

Ace.  ben  bie  baS  bit. 

06s.  17.  In  the  genitive  singular  masculine  and 
neuter,  beg  is  often  used  instead  of  beffen,  chiefly  in  poe- 
try and  compound  words. 

06a.  C.  When  the  definite  article  is  used  instead 
of  nxtdjer,  its  genitive  plural  is  not  berer,  but  beren. 
(See  Ob».  Lesson  XIV.) 

Did  your  cousin  learn  German? — He  was  taken  ill,  so  that  he 
eonld  not  learn  it. — Has  your  brother  learnt  it  1— fie  had  not  a 
good  master,  so  that  he  eonld  not  learn  it. — Do  you  go  to  the  ball 
this  evening  ? — I  have  sore  feet,  so  that  I  cannotgo to  it. — Did  yon 
understand  that  Englishman? — I  do  not  know  English,  so  thai  I 
eonld  not  understand  him. — Have  yon  bought  that  horse  I — 1  had 
do  money,  so  that  1  could  not  buy  it. — Do  you  go  into  the  country 
on  foot? — I  have  no  carriage,  so  that  I  must  go  thither  on  foot- 
Have  you  seen  the  man  from  whom  I  received  a  present?— I  have 
not  seen  him. — Hare  yon  seen  the  fine  horse  of  which  I  spoke  to 
you  1 — I  have  seen  it. — Has  your  uncle  seen  the  books  of  which 
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fou  spoke  to  hiint — He  has  seen  them. — H»st  thou  seen  the  dmi 
whose  children  have  been  punished  1 — I  have  not  seen  him.  .To 
whom  were  you  speaking  when  you  were  in  the  theatre  1 — I  was 
speaking  to  the  man  whose  brother  has  killed  my  fine  dog. — Have 
you  seen  the  little  boy  whose  father  has  become  a  lawyer  I — I  have 
seen  him. — Whom  have  yon  seen  at  the  ball ) — I  have  seen  the 
people  there  whose  hones  and  those  whose  carriage  yon  bought. — 
whom  do  yon  see  now! — I  see  the  man  whose  servant  has  broken 
my  looking-glass. — Have  you  heard  the  man  whose  friend  has  lent 
roe  money  1 — I  have  not  heard  him. — Whom  have  you  heard  1 — 1 
have  heard  the  French  captain  whose  son  is  my  friend. — Hast  thou 
brushed  the  coat  of  which  1  spoke  to  yon  1 — I  have  not  yet  brushed 
it.— Have  you  received  the  money  which  yon  were  wanting  1 — I 
have  received  it. — Have  I  the  paper  of  which  I  have  need  1 — You 
have  it. — Has  your  brother  the  books  which  he  was  wanting  1 — He 
'  s  them. — Have   you   spoken  to  the  merchants  whose  shop  v 


have  taken  1 — We  have  spoken  to  them. — Have  yon  spoken  to  the 
'  ivsician  whose  son  has  studied  German  !— I  have  spoken  to  him. 
Hast  thou  seen  the  poo/  people  whose  houses  havebeen  burnt  T— 


you  1 — We  have  read  them. — What  do  you  say  of  them  ? — We  say 
that  they  are  very  fine. — Have  your  children  what  they  want!— 
They  1  ave  what  they  want. 

143. 

Of  which  man  do  you  speak  1 — I  speak  of  the  one  whose  brother 
has  turned  soldier. — Of  which  children  did  yon  apeak 7 — I  spoke 
of  those  whose  parents  are  learned. — Which  book  have  yon  read  1 
— I  have  read  that  of  which  I  spoke  to  you  yesterday. — Which 
paper  has  your  cousin  ! — He  has  that  of  which  he  has  need. — 
Which  fishes  has  he  eaten  1 — He  has  eaten  those  which  you  do  not 
like. — Of  which  hooks  are  you  in  want  1 — I  am.  in  want  of  those 
of  whieb  y_-i  have  spoken  to  me. — Are  you  not  in  want  of  those 
which  I  am  reading! — I  am  not  in  want  of  them. — Is  any  one  in 
want  of  the  coats  of  which  my  tailor  has  spoken  to  me  ? — No  one 
is  in  want  of  them. — Do  you  see  the  children  to  whom   I   have 

Eiven  cakes  T — I  do  not  see  those  to  whom  you  have  given  cakes, 
ut  those  whom  you  have  punished. — To  whom  have  yon  given 
money  7 — I  have  given  some  to  those  who  gave  me  some.— To 
which  children  must  one  give  books!— One  must  give  some  to 
those  who  learn  well  and  who  are  good  and  obedient. — To  whom 
do  you  give  to  el.t  and  to  drink ' — To  those  who  are  hungry  and 
thirsty.-— Do  you  give  anything  to  the  children  who  are  idle ! — I 
live  them  nothing. — What  sort  of  weather  was  it  when  you  went 
(ginotn)  out  ? — It  was  raining  and  very  windy. — Do  you  give  cake* 
to  your  pupils!— They  have  not  studied  well,  so  that  I  give  then 
■rtbiog.    (Sm  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.j 
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You  hare  forgotten  to  write  b 


SIXTY-FIRST  LESSON  —  Gilt  ntift  ttc^igtU  terttou. 

TV  /org*'—, forgotten.      S3 tt  gtfftn»  —  titi  gtff«n. 
Forget.  ImperfT  2J  ( r  g  a  6 . 

Thou  foTgettest — he  forgets.         £>ii  wrgiffcfi  —  k  BcrgifSt. 
I  have  forgotten  to  do  it.  3d)  bate  Mracffcn,  c*  )U  rfiun. 

Has  he  forgotten  to  bring  you  the  $ot  et  Mrgeffi'n,  3hnen  taS  !Bud)fJ 

book  1  brtngra  ? 

He  has  forgotten  to  bring  it  me.  <£r  bat  wrgt  fl'ra,  (6  nrir  ju  trim 
grit. 

!©i«  battn  Nrgeffra,  an  mid)  ju  |Bjrri» 
ttR. 
SU  babcti  Ntgcflra,  mit  ju  fdjwu 
bra. 

To  belong.  ®  e  6  o  v  ( «  . 

Doe*  this  horse  belong  to  your  OfhBrt   fcitffS    $f«6   3b(«in  SBnt" 

brother!  btr? 

It  does  belong  to  htm.  G6  gchSrt  ibm. 

To  whom  does  this  table  belong  !  BBem  acWrt  Bitff  c  2i[d)  7 
It  belongs  to  us.  St  grtert  un*. 

To  whom  do  these  gloves  belong?  SBcm  gtbSrcn  Cicft  SanbftbuJ)*? 
They  belong  to  the  captain*.        Sic  gcbiitcn  ten  {tauptfcutai. 

W&w*.  HB  e  ff  c  n  (SeeLesson  XXIX.  and 

XXXIX). 
Whose  hat  is  this  1  EJtflra  £ut  iff  bat ! 

It  is  mine.  ffi*  iff  meiner. 

Oft*.  A.  The  possessive  conjunctive  pronouns,  when 
used  instead  of  the  possessive  absolute  pronouns,  in 
the  nomir  ative  masculine  take  the  termination  t  r,  and 
eg  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  neuter.  (See 
Obs.  Lesson  VII.) 

Whose  book  is  thirl  fficflra  *Bud)  ifl  to*  7 

It  is  hi*.  C«  ift  frine*. 

Whose  carriage  is  that  1  SBtfytn  flBagcn  ift  twiS 

It  is  oars.  <St  i|t  unf«rr. 

Whose  shoes  are  these  I  SBt  ffm  Scbufc  |inb  t>a6  ? 

They  are  ours.  OS  ftnb  unftrt. 

06*.  B.  These  examples  show  that  the  indefinite 
pronoun  es  may  be  used  of  any  gender  or  number. 
(See  also  the  Oft*,  of  Lesson  XLIII.) 

To  JU  (suit).  JtI(ibcn,p«ff(ii,Biben«. 

Do  these  shoe*  fit  these  Dnenl      ^aflra  Utft  ®djuh*  bitfm    9KhH 
i  iwrn?- 
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fhat  fits  yon  yery  well.  iDal  IWjt  3htt«t  ftftt  gut 

To  suit  (pleate) — suited. 

Does  this  cloth  suit  (please)  your  etd)t  Sfjtfllt    Bruta   tie)(*   Slid) 

brother  1  an? 

It  •aits  (pleases)  him. 
Do  these  boot*  unit  (plea 

brothers  1  on  i 

They  suit  (please)  them.  ©if  fltbtn  iljntn  on. 

Does  it  suit  you  to  do  this!  Stebt  ti  Sbiwn  an,  Biefefi  ju  ihun  I 

It  does  suit  me  to  do  it.  C6  (It fit  mir  an,  Kjl  tljun. 

To  became.  9 1 1 1  (  M  ( It. 

Does  it  become  yon  to  do  this  1     ®t jitmt  it  3bncn,  citfrf  jit  t ban  7 
It  does  become  me  to  do  it.  St  gtjtcmt  mir,  t*  ju  trjurt. 

It  does  not  become  me  to  do  it.     St  gejitmt  mit  nitbt,  c(  ju  thwn. 
It  does  not  become  him  to  go  on  Qt  ge jiemt  ihm  nidji,  ju  gu&(  p  30 
foot  l)tn. 

Tqpleate.  ffl  ( 1 1  t  b  t  n. 

Does  it  please  yonr  brother  to  SclttM  eS  Sbrem  SBrubre  miljnhnu 
bo  with  us!  men  (with  as  is  understood) ! 

t  your  brother  togo  gteht  e«  3bwm  58cu&«  an  uutjm 
rttnmcn? 
<H  belicb t  thru  ntcht 
ffis  (ttbt  ihm  nitbt  an. 
WhatiffiasbttieHSbnenT 
}HBflSWi*M1 

To  pUtu*,  to  Hit.  ffl  e  f  a  II  c  n  *. 

Imperf.  gificL 
Thou  pleasest— he  pleases.  Su  a*  fa  aft  —  re  gefiiSt. 

g^.u".°S.&y"'     (**•»«  NUN  Ml 

How  are  yon  pleased  here !        SBtt  grfdUt  rt  3bn.cn  hire  T 
I  am  very  well  pleased  here.       <£*  gefaut  mit  rrdjt  reoht  hire. 

Paid  in  cash,  ready.  Soar. 

Ready  money.  SBaawi  fflrfb. 

To  pay  down.  SSaftt  btjnlilm. 

To  boy  for  cash.  Urn  baaref  (Sefb  fattftn. 

To  sell  for  cash.  Urn  baant  <9elb  wrfattftn. 

On  credit  JCuf  CtEttt,  auf  Storg, 

To  sell  on  credit  3(uf  CrAtt  wrfouftn. 
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Tha  credit,  t«  ffintit,  trt  fflfflft. 

Will  jou  buy  for  cash1  SBofltn  6ie  urn  betui  ©fib  lanfen  [ 

Does  it  suit  jou  to  sell  me  on  eitljt  ti  Sbam  an,  niir  auf  ffrtbi! 

credit  f  ju  ottfaiifcn  1 

To  succeed— succeeded.  @  1 1  i  n  q  ( n  *  —  jtlungeii. 

Imperf.   g  e  I  a  n  a, 

06  j.  C.  This  impersonal  verb  takes  fan  for  its  auxi- 
liary, and  governs  the  dative.    (See  Obs.  A.  Lesson 

Do  you  succeed  in  learning  the  f  Oriingt  «*  3bntn  btutfdj  ai  ho 

German*  run  I 

I  do  succeed  in  it.  f  Of  gclingt  mir. 

I  do  succeed  in  learning  it.  j  tee  gttiiiflt  mil,  c£  ju  Imwn. 

Do  theM  men  succeed  in  selling  t  <9c(ingt    ti    Citftn    Ecuttrt,  lhr« 

"  "  ^Sfttbt  b  oertotifta? 

t  ee  griiugt  ibntn. 

Qt  1ft 

6*  find. 

3fl  ©tin  60? 

OS  i(t  »(Id)et  bo. 

Sittt  Kf  pff  (  bn ! 

66  finb  roel*(  bo. 
There  are  none.  S£  (tab  feint  ba. 

Are  there  any  men  ?  S inb  Editt  bn  ? 

There  are  some.  O*  finb  einigf  ha, 

0&>.  D.  The  impersonal  verb  (Aere  is,  there  are,  is 
translated  by  si  i%  ti  finb,  when  it  expresses  exist- 
ence in  a  certain  place,  and  by  to"  gibt,  when  it  expres- 
ses existence  in  general.     Ex. 

There  are  men  who  will  not  itn-  08  fltfct  3»n|tfjcii,  rotldjc  iiicfjt  ftubi* 
ten  twtttn. 


lather. 


ere  any  one  1  3ft  Sflnanb  bo  1 

There  is  no  one.  tit  ift  Sicmenb  bo. 

Has  m  man  been  there?  3ft  (in  srjjonn  bo  fittwfm  * 

There  has  been  one  there.  ISS  ift  rintc  bo  gnwftn. 

Were  many  people  there  ?  BBown  cittt  etott  bo  T 

There  were  a  great  many  there  Ca  mown  ftfit  oidt  bo. 

Toclean.  OK inigen,  I* tn   modjen. 

Clean.  ffirin. 

The  inkstand,  bo«  Sirtttnfi* 

Wilt  yon  clean  my  inkstand  1  fBetfen  ©it  mtin  ainttnfof  trim* 
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To  ieep—ievr  m  c  h  a  It  t (1*. 

Kept,  lmpeif.  Strjidt 

Will  you  keep  the  bone  t  ffl?ril«t  ©l(  6n*  gjftr*  6($«Jtnt  ? 

I  will  keep  It  34  mitt  tt  bt  bnlttn. 

Yon  nuut  not  kewp  my  money.     ©i(  mfiflta  twin  ffictt  nicbt  6*W 
ten. 

Directly,  immediately.       ©Mind). 

This  instant.  jBwfrn  Jdiaentlnf, 

Instantly.  Huaorttlltfltrfj.         ' 

I  will  do  it.  3d)  roia  tt  tfjun. 

I  will  do  it  immediately.  3d)  roitt  r «  fwjfrid)  than. 

I  am  going  to  work.  3d)  will  arbeitcn. 

DC?  Some  conjunctions  do  not  throw  the  verb  to  tin 
end  of  the  phrase  (See  Lesson  XLVIL),  bat  leave  it  ir 
its  place  immediately  alter  the  subject '  They  an 
the  following : 

Ilnb,  and ;  rntroettr  —  tUt,  oilher — or ; 

aim  or  aUcin,  but ;  twbtr      —  n  wb,  neither — nor ; 

fenbctn,  bat  {on  toe  contrary)  i     fentofil     —  M,         }  ,. 

torn,  for  j  fnMf*     —  all  aud>,  \  M  * 

iter,  or ;  itidjt  nut  —  font  tin  aud),  not  only 

— but  also. 

.  eannot  pay  you,  for  I  have  no  3*  farm  ©if  nidjt  frejoWtn,  bntt  td| 
money  (because  I  have  bo  fcofcc  ffiit  9db  (writ  id)  ftttt  @cft 
money).  fjabt). 

He  cannot  come  to  your  bouse,  Qt  turn  tlidjt  jn  3fin(n  femmtn, 
for  be  has  no  time.  bom  «  bat  nid)t  3rit. 

BUBCisrs.  144. 

Hare  yoa  broajriit  me  the  boot  which  you  promised  me?— 1 
have  forgotten  it. — Has  your  uncle  brought  you  the  handkerchiefs 


to  write  lo  him. — Have  you  forgotten  to  write  t  _ 
I  have  not  forgotten  to  write  to  him. — To  whom  does  this  house 
belong  T — It  belongs  to  the  English  captain  whose  son  has  written 
a  letter  to  us.— Doea  this  money  belong  to  thee  1 — It.  does  belong 
tome. — From  whom  hast  thou  received  it  1 — I  have  received  it 
from  the  men  whose  children  yon  have  seen. — To  whom  do  those 
woods  belong  1 — They  belong  to  the  king. — Whose  horses  are 
those! — They  are  ours.— Hare  you  told  your  brother  that  I  am 
waiting  fin  him  herel — I  hare  forgotten  to  tell  him  ao^-Js  it 

Cur  father  or  mine  who  is  gone  into  the  country  1 — It  is  mine.— 
it  jour  baker  sr  that  of  our  friend  who  has  sold  yon  bread  on 
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ewdltt— it  is  ours. — Is  that  your  son  1— Ho  is  (fte  i|l)  u«t  mine,  1m 
Is  my  friend's. — Where  is  yours ! — Ha  is  at  Dresden.— Does  this 
cloth  suit  yon  ! — It  does  not  suit  me,  hare  70a  no  other  1 — I  hare 
some  other;  but  it  is  dearer  than  this.— Will  you  show  it  to  DM  I— 
4  will  show  it  to  yon. — Do  these-  boots  ssit  your  uncle  1— Thoy  do 
not  suit  him,  because  they  are  too  dear.— Are  these  the  boots  of 
which  you  hiTe  spoken  to  us  ?— They  are  the  same. — Whose 
•hoes  are  these  1 — They  belong  to  the  gentleman  whom  you   have 


d  this  morning  in  my  shop— Does  it  suit  you  to  go  with 
11  does  not  suit  me. — Does  it  become  you  to  go  to  the  mat! 
does  not  become  me  to  go  thither. — Did  you  go  on  foot 


country  ! — It  does  not  become  me  to  go  on  foot,  so  that  I  went 
■hither  in  a  carriage. 

US. 

What  is  your  pleasant,  Sir  ! — I  am  inquiring  after  yonr  father 
— Is  he  at  home  1 — No,  Sir,  be  is  gone  out. — What  is  yoni 
pleasure  T— I  tell  you  that  he  is  gone  oot — Will  you  wait  till  ho 
comes  back  again  1 — I  ha»e  no  rime  to  wait. — Does  this  merchant 
sell  on  credit  I — He  does  not  sell  on  credit- — Does  it  suit  you  to 
buy  for  cash ! — It  does  not  ssit  me. — Where  have  you  bought 
these  pretty  knives  1 — I  have  bought  them  at  the  merchant's  whose 
shop  you  saw  yesterday. — Has  he  sold  them  to  you  on  credit!— 
He  has  sold  them  to  me  for  cash. — Do  yon  often  bay  for  cash  1— 
Not  so  often  as  you. — Have  yon  forgotten  anything  here  1 — I  have 
forgotten  nothing. — Does  it  suit  you  to  lean  this  by  heart  t— J 
have  not  a  g   -d  memory,  so  that  it  does  not  suit  me  to  leant  by 

146. 


to  him,  but  he  has  not  succeeded  in  it— Have  you  succeeded 
writing  a  letter  1 — I  have  succeeded  in  it. — Hare  those  merchants 
succeeded  in  selling  their  horses  1— They  have  not  succeeded 
therein. — Have  you  tried  to  clean  my  inkstand  1 — I  hare  tried,  but 
have  not  succeeded  in  it. — Do  your  children  succeed  in  learning 
the  English  ! — They  do  succeed  in  it. — Is  there  any  wine  in  this 
cask  1 — There  is  some  in  it  (tmriti). — Is  there  any  brandy  in  this 
glass  1 — There  is  none  in  it. — Is  wine  or  water  in  it  * — There  » 
neither  wine  nor  water  in  it.— What  Is  there  in  it! — There  h> 
vinegar  in  it. — Are  there  any  men  in  your  room  ! — There  are  sonw 
there. — Is  there  any  one  in  the  store-house! — There  is  no  oni 
litre. — Were  there  many  people  in  the  theatre! — There  were  man) 
Hire. — Are  there  many  children  that  will  not  play!— There  an 
many  that  will  not  study,  but  few  thst  will  not  play. — Hast  thoa 
cleaned  my  trunk  ! — I  have  tried  to  do  it,  but  I  have  not  succeeded. 
—Do  you  intend,  buying  an  umbrella  ! — I  intend  buying  one,  il 
the  merchant  sells  it  me  on  credit. — Do  you  intend  keeping  mine  1 
— 1  intend  giving  it  back  again  to  you,  if  I  buy  one.— 
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tunned  trie  books  to  my  brother?— I  hart)  not  returned  them  jet  M 
him.— How  long  do  yon  intend  keeping  them  1 — I  intend  keeping 


them  till  I  have  read  them. — How  long  do  you  intend  keeping  my 

home  7 — I  intend  keeping  it  till  my  father  re  turns— Have  

cleaned  my  knife  1—1  have  not  had  time  yet,  but  I  will  do  it 
int^Hav  "     *     ""  '  ■  v 


ii  made  a  fire  1 — Not  yet,  but  I  will  make  one 
(xatUbU)  immediately. — Why  have  you  not  worked  1 — I  bare  not 
yet  been  able. — What  had  yoo  to  do  1— I  had  to  clean  your  table, 
~~ '  'o  mend  yonr  thread  stockings.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


SIXTY-SECOND  LESSON.— Ston  tin!)  Beckett 
Cation. 


To  run— part,  past  ran, 

Bouftn*  —  gtUuftn 

(takes 

fdn  for  its  auxiliary). 
Itcf. 
fflii  Hufft — ctUuft 

Imperf. 

Thou  rnnneat — he  runs. 

To  run  away. 

(ffitgloufen*. 

Behind  (a  preposition). 

■pintrt  (governs  the  dat 

accusative). 
£intcr  fctm  Dfen  fiften". 

ft 

<Sx  litf  binttt  ten  Dfen. 

ive   and 

To  be  sitting  behind  the  oven- 

Imperf 

He  ran  behind  the  oven. 

Where  is  he  running  to  I 

XBobin  Unfit  a  1 

He  is  running  behind  the  house.  &c  Haft  rjintcr  tat  $aufc 

Where  has  he  run  to ! 

2Be  tjl  et  hingfCauftn  1 

The  oven,' the  stove, 

bttSfrn; 

the  blow,  the  knock, 

ttr  Sdjlaa,  t«  $>Ub ; 
bcr  Stefcoti  Sritt ; 

the  kick, 

the  stab, 

breSttd). 

Have    you    given  that  man  ; 

a  $obm    ©it    btcfnn    aRattnc   etnta 

©djtaj)  at gebcn  7 
3d>  bobc  i  bin  data  gfgtben. 
tin  ©d)[oa  niit  tern  6t«l< ; 

I  have  given  him  one. 

A  blow  with  a  stick, 

beatings  with  a  stick, 
the  stab  of  a  knife. 

©red  jdjidge,  etetfnrSad ; 

b«I»flttpd>; 

the  kick  (with  the  foot) 

bo:  Sritt  (niit  b(m  Jui«) ; 

a  blow  (with  the  fist), 

(in  Sdilaa  font  tec  Jaufl) ; 

blows  (with  the  fiat), 

MMapi 

the  sword. 

b«  £>tajm ; 

the  stab  of  a  sword, 

in  Beqcnfftcb ; 

thesabro. 

btt  etBML 

To  puik—puthtd. 

etepen"— gfjUfta. 
flit*. 

"-^ 
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I  push  him,    because    he  has  34  ftefe  t&n,  mil  ct  mid)  gtftofci 

poshed  me.  hot. 

Has   this   soldier   given  yon  &  $at    3hn(n     biefre     ©efbat    <lnm 

blow!  ©cbtuggtgfttn? 

He  has  given  me  &  blow  with  Ct  bat  nrit  rirwn  Stblaa.  nit  to 

the  list.  ganft  acgrnttt. 

I  gave  him  a  kick.  34  gab  ihm  rinm  Stilt. 

The  shot  or  the  report  of  a  gun,  to  Slintmf*u(j ; 
the  shot  of  a  pistol,  to  yiftcttrtftrmfi ; 

the  powder,  tat  gjulutt  -, 

the  officer,  to  Cffiriw  -, 

the  shot,  to  ©iug. 

6*i«Sttt*  —  gefdjefftn. 

(Cincn    glinttnfdiiip   trjim*.      imp. 
«m  ffintt  lo*f«i#n»  «  atWo 

rfiinot  ^i(tc[mf*ae  tbtm*. 
To  fire  a  pistol.  1  eta*  gifted  lesfaffeit*  or  (ctftbto 

C     fcn*. 
Jfuf  3«nanbra  fijiffeti*. 
Scb'bnbi  mif  rinrn   SG«(tl  tjtfdplTcn. 

(91adj    3(maitbem    wit    to    Jltnte 
drnm  glintrrifSniS  no*  SkmuilMii 
tbmr*. 
I  hare  fired  (slot)  at  that  bird.    3*  b"bt  nod)  Mtfem  Kegel  mit  to 
JBittt  gefdpffm. 

I  have  fired  three  timet.  3*  habt  brri  jfmttnf*aiT<  grtben. 

I  have  fired  several  times.  3*  fiabc  tiniM  Slintcnfdjufff  getboti 

How  mint  times  have  yon  fired  1  9Bi(  ettlmal  oaben  £it  gtjdjofiin  7 
How  many  times  have  you  fired  SBit  Victmol  baben  ©it  nod)  otcftoi 

at  that  bird  1  SBogrt  gtfcholfm  7 

I  have  fired  at  it  several  times.     3d)  bite  QKftbttttltl  SXdl  nod)  ihm 

Atmfl'M' 
I  have  heard  a  shot.  3*  habt  tinm  JlintraftbuS  gobovL 

He  has  heard  the  report  of  a  (St  bet  (inert  gHftotenfcijup  gebBrt. 

Wo  have  heard  a  clap  rf  than-  SBtr  babffl  rinm  ©«nn«fd}loj  g* 
der.  Wit 

The  clap  of  thunder,  to  SmiKtfcbblg. 
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Do  you  intend  buying  a  carriage! — 1  cannot  buy  one,  foi 
have  not  yet  received  my  money. — Must  I  go  to  the  theatre  1 — Yog 
must  not  go  thither,  for  it  is  very  bad  weather. — Why  do  you  not 
go  to  my  brother  ! — It  does  not  suit  me  to  go  to  him ;  for  I  cannot 
yet  pay  him  what  I  owe  .him. — Why  does  this  officer  give  this 
man  a  Blab  with  his  sword  1 — He  gives  bim  a  stab  with  bis  sword, 
because  the  man  (SWfer)  has  given  him  a  blow  with  the  fist — 
Which  of  these  two  pupils  begins  to  speak  1— The  one  who  is 
studious  begins  to  speak. — What  does  the  other  do  who  is  not  so  V 
— He  also  begins  to  speak,  but  be  is  neither  able  to  write  nor  to 
read.— Does  he  not  listen  to  what  yon  tell  him  1— -He  does  not 
listen  to  it,  if  (See  Rule  of  Syntax,  Lesson  XL VII.)  I  do  not  give 
him  a  beating  (®t«st)jti!gri). — What  does  he  do  when  (wcnn)  you 
speak  to  him  T — He  sits  behind  the  oven,  without  saying  a  word. 
— Where  does  that  dog  run  to! — It  runs  behind  the  houae. — 
What  did  it  do  when  you  gave  it  a  heating  1 — It  barked  and  ran 
behind  the  oven. — Why  does  your  uncle  kick  that  poor  dog? — 
Because  it  (titfer)  has  bitten  his  little  boy. — Why  has  your  servant 
run  away  1—1  gave  him  a  beating,  so  that  he  has  run  away. — 
Why  do  those  children  not  work! — Their  master  has  given  them 
blows  with  the  fist,  so  that  they  will  not  work  (arbettcn  meUm). — 
Why  has  be  given  them  blows  with  the  fist! — Because  they  have 
been  disobedient.— Hate  yon  fired  a  gun  1— I  have  fired  three 
times. — At  whom  did  you  fire ! — 1  fired  at  a  bird  which  sat  on  a 
tree. — Have  you  fired  a  gnn  at  that  man! — I  have  fired  a  pistol  at 
him, — Why  hare  yon  fired  apistol  at  him  1 — Because  he  gave  me 
i  slab  with  hit  sword.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXI V.I 


SIXTY-THIRD  LESSON.— tOrei  nni  secrete 
tectum. 

Tocatt — paa  part.  out.      2Bcr.  f  en*  —  g«  njer  f  en.    Im- 
perf.  ntotf. 
Thou  easiest— he  casts.  Su  roirffl  —  «  rwrft 

To  cast  an  eye  npon  some  one  Sinn  SBlto*  (oie  Mugtn)  mrf  3nwm> 

or  something.  Sen  Bin  tttoat  isfrftn* 

Have  you  cast  sn  eye  upon  that  £abm   Sit   rirrtii    Stitf  auf  Heftf 

book !  ffludj  gtrwrftn  1 

I  have  cast  an  eye  upon  it  3$    hubr   cinra    gtfd  barauf  go 

iwtfrn.    (See  Ois.  A.  Lesson 
XXIX.) 


•  *tfer> 
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Have  yoo  thrown  a  atone  into  $aben  &t  rintn  6trin  in  tot  Jflnf 

the  rivet?  gtnwtfcni 

I  have  thrown  one  into  it.  3d)    bob*    ritwn    ijinttri    grewftn. 

(Ob*.  A.  Lesson  L.) 

Now.  Stun. 

Where  does  the  atone  lie  now  I    aBc  ticgt  nun  tit  ©Kin  7 
It  lies  in  the  river.  Gr  litgt  in  fctm  (tm)  Jlufft. 

To  draw,  to  pull.  3  i  e  fj  e  n  ".  Ittipeif.  jag. 

To  drag.  SdjUpprn. 

The  evil,  the  pain,         tat  GriD. 
To  hurt  tSeh  ttiun". 

fSemfliiStm  ctmasra  Ctibtthim*. 
3<manbtni  (in  (tie-  thun*. 
3cni<mbtm<BSfrtt(»m*- 
3rmantjtm  SiSfrt  uifagrn. 
The  injury,  the  damage,  ttr  ®d)fl6en. 

Toanue^aifo).  3uffigtn,  Dtturfadj  t  n 

To  prejudice  acme  one.  3t  mantttti  6<baben  jufiftnt. 

It  is  a  pity.  t  C«iflS*oti(. 

Have  you  hart  that  man  1  $abtn  Sit  titfrm  Sffinww  (two*  (■ 

ficlit  gnfwii ! 
1  have  not  hurt  him.  3*  bate  tbtn   ntdjt*  ju   6«U  gr> 

than. 
Why  have  yon  hnrt  that  man  1     ffljnrum  bflb«i  Sit  Mtffln    9Tiann( 
tin  6fib  aetban  1 
have  not  hnrt  htm.  3d)  hob(  ibm  nicH*  S5f(S  gtthon. 

Doeatbia  hurt  yon?  Kfiut  baS  Sfaen  n«f)  t 

t  doediurt  me.  C«  thut  tiiir  rot Ij. 

Have  I  hnrt  yon  1  .ftaSe  id>  31)nni  rocb  getfian? 

You  hive  not  hurt  me.  Sit  haton  mir  nidjt  reef  gctrjan. 

Havel  ever  done  you  any  harm  1  &abt  i*  Sfintn  ft  ESSfrt  gttban? 

On  the  contrary.        3m  CSronrtbril. 
No,  on  the  contrary,  yon  have  SRrin,  tm  ©tgtnthtif.  Sic  rjaoni  mit 

done  me  good.  <9utef  gtthan  (trojUfnt). 

I  have  never  done  harm  to  any  3d)  fta&t  nit  StnianKm  craw*  p 

one.  ttit  gethan. 

To  do  good  to  anybody.  Sananotm    Suit*    thun"     (traxU 

f"*). 
To  aliow— shown.  Ctmtiftn*  —  tmriffen.    Imperf.  t» 

Brief. 


j  be  3uIrSglidi : 


ftin  *. 


That  doea  me  good.  J  Sit.  tR  mir  iUtrSftli*. 
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Vt  hat  doe*  the  Rtrrant  do  with  SBtf  madjt  tit  <8*Mtme  mil  fci&a, 

bin  bloom  7  SKi'fcn  1 

He  sweeps  the  room  with  it.         fit  U&rt  ba.6  3imm«  bamit  aui. 
What  does  he  wish  to  make  out  flBoe  mill  it  cms  lis\m  £clje  tnu 

of  thin  wood  1  d)nl  1  . 

He  does  not  wish  to  make  any-  fir  mill  md)tS  tarauf  macljcn. 

thing  of  it. 

To  Dass  by  the  aide  of  some  oue.  Hn  3<aiano«n  Wrbrigtljfll ». 
by  the  aide  of  him.  3d)  gerje  an  iljm  VKbti. 

Jon  passed  by  the  aide  of  @inb  Sit  an  mcincm  SSrubet  veu 
,     rothert  ofigtaangHtJ 

I  have  passed  by  the  side  of  him.  3d)  bra  an  tbm  tcrtcigt gangen. 

To  throw  away.  iStgnttftn*. 

He  has  thrown  away  his  money.  ffir  fiat  ftin  ®<tb  ivcatjctDOcfcn. 

Be/ore.  SBor  (dative  Bad  accusative). 

To  pass  before  a  place,  S8or  tine m  Drtc  MrMgebnt  *. 

To  pass  by  a  place.  Mn  t inem  £Me  Mrbtigcbcn  *. 

He  haa  passed  before  my  house,  ©r  i|t  cue   tucindn   -paufc  Borbtigti 

gangtn. 
I  have  passed  by  the  theatre.        3th  bra  am  3.hf  flter    Dorbttgcgaiu 

am. 
He  has  passed  before  me.  Oi  ift  nor  tnic  MtExtacgaogm. 

BXSRCUIS.     148. 

How  man;  times  have  you  shot  at  that  bird  !— 1  have  shot  at  it 
twice. — Have  yon  killed  it  1 — I  have  killed  it  at  the  second  shot. — 
Hare  you  killed  that  bird  at  the  first  shot  1 — I  have  killed  it  at  the 
fourth.' — Do  yon  sboot  at  the  birds  which  you  (see)  upon  the  houses, 
or  at  those  which  you  see  in  the  gardens  ?— I  shoot  neither  at 
those  which  I  (see)  upon  the  houses  nor  at  those  which  I  seein  the 
gardens,  but  at  those  which  I  perceive  upon  the  trees.— How  many 
times  have  the  enemies  fired  at  us  ! — They  have  fired  at  us  several 
timee. — Have  they  killed  any  onet — They  have  killed  no  one. — 
Have  you  a  wish  to  shoot  at  that  bird  1 — I  have  a  desire  to  shoot  at 
it. — Why  do  you  not  shoot  at  those  birds  1 — I  cannot,  for  I  have 
no  powder. — When  did  the  officer  fire? — He  fired  when  his 
soldiers  fired. — How  many  birds  have  you  shot  at? — I  have  shot 
at  all  that  I  have  perceived,  bnt  I  have  killed  none,  for  my  powder 
was  not  good. 

149. 

Have  you  cast  an  eye  upon  that  man  1 — I  have  cast  an  eye  upon 
him. — Has  your  uncle  seen  yon  1 — I  have  passed  by  the  side  of 
him,  and  he  has  not  seen  me,  ft*  he  has.sore  eyes. — Has  that  man 
hurt  you  1 — No,  Sir,  he  has  not  hurt  me. — What  must  one  do  ha 
wder  to  be  loved  1— -One  must  do  good  to  those  that  bare  done  as 
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harm.— Haro  we  over  done  you  harm  ! — No,  you  have  on  tag 
contrary  dene  us  good. — Dc  yon  do  harm  to  any  one? — I  do  no 
one  any  harm  ! — Why  have  yon  hurt  these  children  T— 1  bare  not 
hurt  them. — Hare  1  hurt  you! — Yon  have  not  hart  me,  but  your 
children  (have). — What  have  they  done  to  you* — They  dragged 
me  into  your  garden  in  order  to  beat  mo. — Have  they  beaten  you  I 
—They  have  not  beaten  me,  for  I  ran  away. — la  it  your  brother 
who  has  hart  my  son! — No,  Sir,  it  is  not  my  brother,  for  he  hai 
never  hart  any  one.— Have  yon  drank  of  (Mir)  that  wine? — I 
have  drank  of  it,  aod  it  baa  done  me  rood. — What  have  you  done 
with  my  book! — I  have  placed  it  on  tee  table. — Where  does  it  lie 
now  1— It  lies  upon  he  table. — Where  are  my  gloves  t—i They  are 
lying  npon  the  chair. — Where  is  my  stick!-— They  (9Xan)  nan 
thrown  it  into  the  river. — Who  has  thrown  it  into  it !  (See  emt 
of  Leaaon  XXXIV.) 


SIXTY-FOURTH  LESSON.  —  bier  una  flttttfigste   ' 
faction. 

To  spend  time  in  something.        Bit  3tit  mit  titoat  moringrn*  or 
tjinbringtn*. 
Imperf.  brought  8Srnd)t(. 

Wbat  do  yon  spend  your  time  in  t  ftBemtt  ftrinatrt  Sic  bit  3«t  ju  7 

Rule.  A  demonstrative,  relative,  or  interrogative  pro- 
noun is  never  used  with  a  preposition,  when  it  relates 
to  an  indeterminate  thing.  Instead  of  the  pronoun,  one 
of  the  adverbs  ba,  Hw  is  joined  to  the  preposition ;  thus : 
aaran,  fcr  an  t>a$ ;  nexan,  for  an  ttw£ ;  rooratif,  for  aiif 
not! ;  nwmit,  for  mit  W0$,  &c.  (See  Obs.  B.  and  C, 
Lesson  LII.) 

I  spend  my  time  in  studying.       3d)  oring*  tit  3ett  mit  ©tubirtn  jii. 
What  has  he  spent  his  time  in  1  SBomit  bat  cc  tic  3cit  jugt eracht  ? 

To  miss,  to/ail.  SB  erf  i  hit  n,  B  trail  fa  u  men. 

(Dec  jtaufmann  bat  6a!  ®d6  ju 
bringtn  wrabftfumt  (wrftrjlt). 
2>cr  Jtaufmann  bat  wrabfBumt  (Ben 
fefjlt),  bag  ®f(b  ju  bringtn. 
Son  have  missed  your  tarn.         Sic  habtn  3I)«  9Mbt  Btrftljir. 
You  have  failed  to  come  to  ma  €U  botcn  Mtfcblt,  Cicfcn  SDJtrgtn  pi 
this  morning.  nrtr  nt  fortnntn. 

The  turn,  Mc  Stetbt. 

To  hear.  #  I  r  ( n. 

To  hear  of  some  one.  Sen  Stmnnbtm  bhen. 
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Hive  yon  beard  of  my  Mend  1    .jjaficn  &t  mh  nwintm  gwunt*  tm 

tjBrt? 
I  hare  heard  of  him.  .  3d)  fjaee  »0  tftm  fjtflirt. 

Of  whom  hare  you  heard  1  fficn  ovm  haticn  ©ic  g<Wrt  ? 

Have  yon  heard  nothing  new  1    .feflhn  ©ie  tiicbt*  ffltuee  gebBtt  ? 
I  hear  that   your  father  lias  at-  3d)  fcSrr,  M  3f)t  ftjatre  ongefeaw 
rived,  nun  iff. 

To  .wjure.  fl}  c  t  ft  d)  c  r  n   (governs  the  dat.). 

06s.  The  verb  wrfTdjmt  requires  the  dative  of  the 
person,  when  followed  by  the  conjunction  bafj,  expressed 
or  understood  ;  otherwise  it  takes  the  accusative  of  the 
person,  and  the  genitive  of  the  thing,  or  the  dative  of 
the  person  and  the  accusative  of  the  thing. 

f  3d)  ccrfitfxrc  @>i«  mtinrt  SBrifwru 
I  iMnte  yon  of  my 


r  c  n.     Imperf .  iu  i  t  s  r  f  u  \)  r. 
To  happen,  to  meet  with.        3J  e  9  (  3 1)  t  n  (Has    fein"   for    ita 


He  has  n 

tune.  "  net  (roibnfo'rjrtn). 

I  hare  met  with  your  brother.      3d)  Hn  36wm  SBrubre  brgjgnet 

Are  toere  many  horses  in  this  vil-  ©iM  ti  met  ^)fcrt(  In  tieftm  Dorft? 


1    there,  "  ftlbf. 

The  Tillage,  iat  JDwf; 

single,  tinjig. 

Are  there  many  learned  men  in  ®iH  t*  «el  ©elttirte  in  gtatifrttd)  T 

France  1 

There  are  a  good  many  there.  GS  gitt  fehr  Diclt  bo. 

There  are  no  apples  this  year.  Ce  gibt  feint  Kepfri  citfc*  3«hr. 

Tod  o/t«e,  lobe  good.  3a  113  en. 

To  be  good  fat  something.  3ii  etoaS  taiutn. 
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Of  what  bh  is  that  *  S&gi  bu»t  tat  1    (OS*.  C,  Lee- 

son    LIL,    and     Rule,     paw 
187.) 
It  is  good  for  nothing.  6s  Mugt  ju  nidjtt, 

Hie  good  for  nothing  fellow,         Uc  3augtmd)!» ; 

the  fault,  the  delect,        Dtc  £(  l)kr, 
la  the    stuff  which    jon  have  3ft  tet  3e ua,  bin  Sit  gtfauft  habsn. 
bought  good  1  gut? 


anybody  ? — I  have  been  seen  by  nobody. — Have  you  passed  "by 
anybody ! — I  passed  by  the  side  of  you,  and  vou  did  not  Bee  me.— 
Has  any  one  passed  by  the  side  of  you  T — No  one  has  passed  by 


14  ,  „ 

has  thiown  them  ii 
Ihey  were  no  longer  good  for  anything. — What  have  you  done  with 
your  money? — iliave  bought  a  house  with  it  ([-emit).— ^Vhat  has 
the  joiner  done  with  that  wood  * — He  has  made  a  table  and  two 
chairs  of  it. — What  has  the  tailor  done  with  the  cloth  which  yon 
gave  him  1 — He  has  made  clothes  of  it  for  (fQr  with  the  accus.) 
your  children  and  mine. — What  has  the  baker  done  with  the  flour 
which  von  sold  him  1 — He  has  made  bread  of  it  for  you  and  me. — 
Have  the  horses  been   found  1 — They  have  been  found. — Where 
have  they  been  found  ? — They  have  been  found  behind  the  wood, 
on  this  side  (Lesson  L.)  of  the  river. — Have  you  been   seen  by 
anybody  ? — I  have  been  seen  by  nobody.—  " 
anybody  1 — I  passed  by  the  side  of  you,  and 
Has  any  or  .......         .     . 

the  side  of 

151. 

Do  yon  expect  (Lesson  XL VII.)  any  one  I — 1  do  expect  my 
cousin,  the  officer. — Have  you  not  seen  him  1— I  have  seen  him 
this  morning ;  he  baa  passed  before  my  house. — What  does  this 

Smng  man  wait  for  (Obi.  ft.  Lesson  LI1.  and  page  187, 1 — 
e  waits  for  money. — Art  thou  waiting  for  anythiBgfc—  am 
waiting  for  my  book. — Is  this  young  man  w?.' ting  for  his  money  ! 
—He  is  waiting  for  it. — Has  the  king  passed  (in  the  carriage) 
here  (bier  meroft)  7 — He  has  not  passed  here,  but  before  the  the- 
atre.— Has  be  not  passed  before  the  new  fountain  1 — He  baa 
passed  there ;  but  1  have  not  seen  him. — What  do  yon  spend  your 
time  in ! — I  spend  my  time  in  studying.— What  does  your  brother 
spend  his  time  in  1 — He  spends  his  time  in  reading  and  playing. — 
Does  this  man  spend  his  time  in  working  t— He  is  a  good  for 
nothing  fellow ;  he  spends  his  time  in  drinking  and  playing. — 
What  did  yon  spend  your  time  in,  when  you  were  at  Berlin  1 — ■ 
When  I  was  at  Berlin,  I  spent  my  time  in  studying,  and  ruing  on 
aorseback. — What  do  your  children  spend  their  time  in  1 — They 
ipend  their  time  in  learning. — Can  you  pay  me  what  you  owe  me  1 
—I  cannot  pay  It  to  you,  for  our  bailiff  has  failed  to  bring  me  mj 
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money. — Why  have  you  breakfasted  without  me? — You  failed  U 
come  at  nine  o'clock,  ho  that  we  have  breakfasted  without  you. — ■ 
Has  the  merchant  brought  you  the  staff  which  you  bought  at  his 
house  (tri  thai)  ? — He  has  failed  to  bring  it  to  me. — Has  he  sold 
it  to  you  on  credit* — He  has  aold  it  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  lot 
cash. — Do  you  know  those  menl — I  do  not  know  them;  but  1 
think  that  they  (rt)  are  good  for  nothing  fellows,  for  they  spend 
their  time  in  playing. — Why  did  you  fail  to  come  to  my  father 
this  morning!— The  tailor  did  not  bring  me  the  coat  which  be 
promised  me,  so  that  I  could  not  go  to  him. 


Have  you  heard  of  any  one  1 — I  have  not  heard  of  any  one, 
for  I  have  not  gone  out  thiB  morning. — Have  you  not  heard  of  the 
officer  whjp  has  killed  a  soldier  1 — I  hare  not  heard  of  him. — Have 
you  heard  of  my  brothers! — I  have  not  heard  of  them. — Of  whom 
has  your  cousin  heard  1 — He  has  heard  of  a  man  to  whom  a 
misfortune  has  happened. — Why  hare  your  scholars  not  done 
(gonad)!)  the  exercises! — I  assure  you  that  they  have  done  them. 
— What  have  you  done  with  my  hook  t — I  assure  you  that  I  have 
not  seen  it. — Have  you  had  my  knives  1 — I  assure  you  that  I  have 
not  had  them. — Has  your  uncle  arrived  already ' — He  has  not 
arrived  yet. — Will  you  wait  till  he  returns  1 — I  cannot  wait,  for  I 
have  long  letters  to  write. — What  have  you  heard  new  ! — I  have 
heard  nothing  new. — Has  the  king  assured  you  of  his  assistance  1 
— He  has  assured  me  of  it  (Btffcn,  Obi.  Lesson  XVI.). — What  has 
happened  to  you! — A  great  misfortune  has  happened  to  me. — 
What  1 — I  have  met  with  my  greatest  enemy,  who  has  given  mo 
a  blow  with  his  stick.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


SIXTY.FIFTH  LESSON.-^fttif  niti  «tljrffl«te 
fiction. 

How  long  is  it  since ! 

Is  it  long  since  you  breakfasted !  3ft  t$  fd>cti  lanae,  top  €i<  aefruhftuffj 

rjaben  7 
It  is  not  long  fit  is  a  short  time)  <&s  iff  ncdj  md)t  (ana*,  bap  id)  gcfra> 

since  I  breakfasted.  ft  toft  hafce. 

It  is  a  great  while  since  I  break-  Si  ift  fchon  fcfjr  laitgc,  tup  lit  ga 

tasted.  ftuhftutft  (mbt 

1  breakfasted  an  hour  ago.  3d)  hobe  dcc  emeu  Etun6(  aefrfifji 

fUdt. 

Obt,  A.    In  speaking  of  time,   the  word   ©tttnbc 

J,0n  zed  by  GOOglC 


boor.*  most  be  employed,  and  not  die  word  Ufjr,  which 
signifies  watch. 

Two  hours  ago.  SBre  jtttl  ©tunbrn. 

U  it  long  since  yon  «*  him  1     3(1  eS  f*en  Innge,  bap  Sit  ifen  gufw 

Ijm  rjatirol 
How  long  is  it  since  you  saw  9Bie  long*  ift  a,  bof  ©it  ihn  gcfthm 

him  ?  Ijobtn ! 

1  nw  him  a  year  ago.  34  twtit  ihn  «c  tiBftn  3abrc  atft' 

'   ben. 
Two  years  ago.  Bm  nwi  Saqtcn. 

An  hoar  and  a  half  ago.         Bet  anbfrtljalb  ShwbtU. 
Two  hours  and  a  half  ago.  fin  btittljolt  ©nmbtn. 

b  it  long   since    yon  are  in  3ft  e*  f$*n  tangt,  bof  ©it  in  9»nf> 

France  1  to*,  ftnb? 

Have  yon  been  long  in  Prance  T  f  Gtnb  ©it  (*«n  lonat  in  grant* 

rrid)? 
He  has  been  in  Paris  these  three  C+  Cr  ift  fcif  tret  3nf>r(n  in  ^Jorii. 

yeais.  £  f  St  ift  fftcn  brri  Smtt  in  9>ari< 

How  long  is  it  since  he  was  (Etc  tanat  ift  rf,  sap  a  bin  mar  1 

He  was  here  a  fortnight  ago.        Or  nut  sec  nicrjtljrt  Sagtn  bin- 
It  is  bnt  a  year  since.  C6  ift  erft  tin  Safer,  bap. 

Obs.  B.     But  is   translated  by  mtr  (Lesson  XIX.; 
when  it  relates  to  a  quantity,  and  by  fffl  when  to  time 

It  is  more  than  a  year  since.        St  ift  fonoct  alt  tin  Sorjr,  oaf. 
It  is  hardly  six  months  since.       GS  finb  taum  fed)*  WDnate,  tap. 
It  itTnearly  two  years  sinoe.         St  finb  utigefdhr  jreti  3ob«,  bap. 
It  is  almost  a  year  since.  dt  ift  bolt  tin  3abt,  bap. 

I  have  been  living  hers  these  two  f  3d)  n»6n«  frit  jnwt  3«5«n  bier. 

years. 
How  long  have  yon  had  that  f  fiBit  Tange  (jabtn  ©w  bat  tpfcrt  ? 

I  have  already  had  it  these  five  +  3d)  babe  rt  (dj*n  funf  Sabre- 
It  is  already  more  than  three  ttS  finb  fiben  mthr  oW  bvc'f  SDWiwte 

months  since.  bag. 

I  have  not  seen  him  for  a  year.    3d)  fjatt  ihn  in  tincm  3ab"  ni* 

in* 

Soon,  almost.  SB  a  t  b. 

A  few  hoars  ago.  SBot  ttntgm  Stunbzn. 

Half  an  honr  ago.  (Bet  finer  frusta  Stance. 

A  quarter  of  an  honr  ago.  fBor.  tint!  HJiertelftunbf. 

•  <E>((  SturAe,  the  boor,  i*  >  ftmfulne  noon,  an*  ■»  n  in  tfc  pUral 

J,g,l  zed  by  GOOgle 


f  hare  seen  him  more  than  twen-  3*  twl)(  t^n  mfft  aU  JHwnjSfH*' 

tj  timea.  gcfc^m. 

More  than  a  hundred  time*.  fflchr  alt  huntKrhnoL 

Since.  ©tit    (a   preposition  goYeminf 

the  dative). 

Htm>  long  t  f  €J  f  i  t  tt  a  it  n  ! 

How  long  has  he  been  here  1       +  SJeit  rearm  t(!  tt  Met? 
These  three  daya.  f  Stil  bwt  Sogen. 

This  month.  f  ©eil  tinnn  (Olcnatc 

i   of   the 

person).  ' 
How  roucli  does  this  book  cost  QBicniol  reflet  Sbrttti  titfri  SSnd)  1 

r, , ,. ___      ,     C6«  Wirt  mit  Hicrtfott  Staler. 

It  costs  mo  three  crown,  and  aS  ftg  "^  ^  ^  JJ  ^  ^^ 

hBlf-  t     Staler. 

f  iDwfer  Sifd)  ftflct  tbm  odjt&alb  fflut 
This   table    costs    him    seven  J      ben. 


Obs.  S.  The  adjective  ijali,  half,  is  declined  when 
before  a  substantive ;  but  it  is  not  declined  in  fraction- 
al numbers,  as  anbertbalb,  one  and  a  half,  compounded 
of  bet  onbetc  (jtwite),  the  second,  and  balb,  half;  britt* 
iflib,  two  and  a  half,  compounded  of  ber  bvittt,  the 
third,  and  faalb,  half. 

To  pure/vise  (to  buy).  ffiltlf  (lUf  (tl. 

What  have  you  purchased  to-  SBoS  habeii  ©it  tjrute  eingtfouft  ? 

dayl 
I  hare  purchased  three  pair  of  3d)   tabe    brei    spuat  ©<t>uhf   unb 

shoos,  and  two  pair  of  boots.        jrO(i  qjoot  ©ttefel  etngtfauft. 
Have  jon  pnrchased  anything1  $abtrt  Sit  btutc  etn»»  ftngrtouft  * 

to-day! 

Ob*.  C.  The  names  of  weights,  measures,  and 
quantities,  as  well  as  the  word  SRoitn,  man,  meaning  a 
soldier,  are  not  used  in  the  plural,  when  preceded  by 
a  noun  of  number. 

My   father   has   bought  twenty  fflcin  Safer   fiat  jwatutg  fp  f  u  a  b 

pounds  of  angar.  3u<fer  flrfouft. 

Three  quires  of  paper.  Btet  SBueb   Ropier. 

i  regiment  of  a  thousand  man.    Cm  »cgioicnt  vm  tonfrob  QSan  n. 
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The  pound  (weight),  lot  $fimb ; 

the  dozen,  bos  ibugftib  ; 

the  pair,  60*  fyaax ', 

-  "  -e  of  paper,  bus  SSud)  gjopirt  t 


•  £Tf> 


10),  bet  Jufi,  6«  StbBh  1 

the  inch,  c.-r  3dII  ; 

the  regiment,  tat  SttginiMIt ; 

the  ting,  btr  fflin 3  -, 

the  picture,  ba«  ©rniJlt*. 


Hire  700  ever  been  in  this  village  1 — I  have  been  there  (even) 
times. — Are  there  good  hones  in  it  1 — There  is  not  a  single  one  in 
it— Have  you  ever  been  in  that  country  J — I  have  been  there  once. 
— Are  there  many  learned  men  there?— There  are  many  there,  but 
they  spend  their  time  in  reading. — Are  there  many  studious  chil- 
dren in  that  tillage? — There  are  some,  but  there  are  also  other* 
who  will  not  study. — Are  the  peasant*  of  this  village  able  to  read 
and  write  \ — Some  are  able  to  read,  others  to  write  and  not  to  read, 
and  many  both  to  read  and  to  write;  there  are  a  few  who  are 
neither  able  to  read  nor  to  write. — Have  yon  done  the  exorcises  1 — 
We  have  done  them. — Are  there  any  faults  in  them?— There  are 
no  faults  in  them,  for  we  have  been  very  assiduous. — Has  your 
friend  many  children? — He  has  only  one,  but  who  is  a  good  for 
nothing  follow,  for  he  will  not  study. — In  what  does  he  spend  his 
time  1 — He  spends  his  time  in  playing  and  running.— Why  does 
his  father  not  punish  him? — He  has  not  the  courage  to  punish 
him. — What  have  you  done  with  the  stuff  which  you  bought?— 
I  have  thrown  it  away,  for  it  was  good  for  nothing. — Have  you 
thrown  away  your  apples ! — I  tasted  (them),  and  found  them  very 
good,  so  that  I  have  eaten  them. 

154. 

Have  you  been  long  in  Paris? — These  four  years. — Has  your 
hroher  been  long  in  London  1 — He  has  been  there  these  ten  years. 
— Is  it  kng  since  you  dined  1 — It  is  long  since  I  dined,  but  not 
long  since  I  supped. — How  long  is  it  since  you  supped  1 — It  is 
two  hours  and  a  naif. — Is  it  long  since  you  received  a  letter  from 
your  father I — It  is  not  lone  since  I  received  one. — How  long  is  it 
since  you  received  a  letter  from  your  friend  who  is  in  Germany  1— 
It  is  three  months  since  I  received  one. — Is  it  long  since  you  spoke 
to  the  man  whose  son  has  lent  you  money  t — It  is  not  long  since  I 
•poke  to  him. — la  it  long  since  you  saw  your  parents  I— It  is  a 
*  — t  them. — Has  the  son  of  my  friend  b — 


Uving  I 


Bring  long  in  your  house  ?— He  has  been  living  there  a  fortnight 
(nitrjtrjn  Sage). — How  long  have  you  had  these  books  ! — I  have 
had  them  these  three  months. — How  long  is  it  since  your  cousin 
tot  out?— It  is  more  than  a  month  since  he  set  out.— What  is  be- 
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corns  of  the  man  who  spoke  English  so  well?—]  do  not  kno* 
what  ta  become  of  him,  for  it  is  a  great  while  since  I  saw  him. — 
Is  it  long  since  you  heard  of  the  officer  who  gave  your  friend  a 
stab  with  his  sword  1 — It  is  more  than  a  year  since  I  heard  of  him. 
— How  long  have  you  been  learning  German  T — I  have  been  learn- 
ing it  only  these  three  months. — Are  yon  already  able  to  speak  it  1 
—You  see  that  I  am  beginning  to  speak  jt. — Have  the  children  of 
the  French  noblemen  been  learning  it  long  1 — They  have  been 
learning  it  these  five  years,  and  they  do  not  yet  begin  to  speak'. — 
Why  can  they  not  speak  it  t — They  cannot  speak  it,  because  they 
are  learning  it  badly. — Why  do  th»y  not  learn  it  Weill — They 
have  not  a  good  master,  so  that  they  do  not  learn  it  well. 

165. 

Is  it  long  since  you  saw  the  young  man  who  learnt  German  With 
(bai)  the  same  master  with  whom  we  learnt  itl — I  have  not  seen 
him  for  nearly  a  year. — How  long  is  it  since  that  child  ate! — It 
ate  a  few  minutes  (Lesson  XL VII.  Note  ')  ago. — How  long  Is  ft 
since  those  children  drank  ? — They  drank  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago. 
— How  long  has  your  friend  been  in  Spain  l — He  has  been  there 
this  month. — How  often  have  you  seen  the  king  1 — I  saw  him  more 
than  ten  times  when  I  was  in  Paris. — When  did  you  meet  my 
brother  1 — I  met  him  a  fortnight  ago. — Where  did  you  meet  him  J — ■ 
In  (2uf)  the  great  square  ($Ia@)  before  the  theatre. — Did  he  do  you 
any  harm  1 — -He  did  me  no  harm,  for  he  is  a  very  good  boy. — Has 
your  Son  long  been  able  to  read  t — These  two  days  only. — With 
(Sri)  whom  has  he  learnt  it  1 — He  has  learnt  it  with  (fcci)  the  Ger- 
man tutor.— How  long  have  you  been  spending  your  time  in  study- 
ing!— Nearly  these  twenty  years. — Have  you  purchased  anything 
to-day  ! — I  have  purchased  something. — What  have  you  bought  I 
— I  have  bought  three  casks  of  wine  and  thirty  pounds  of  sugar. — 
Have  you  not  bought  any  stockings! — I  have  bought  nine  pair  ot 
them. — Have  you  also  bought  handkerchiefs  1 — I  have  bought  two 
doien  o>  them. — Why  have  you  not  bought  gold  rings? — 1  could 
not  buy  anything  more,  for  I  had  no  more  money. — Are  thei's  many 
soldiers  in  your  country ! — There  is  a  regiment  of  three  thousand 
men  mere. — How  long  have  I  kept  your  cousin's  mdheyl — Yea 
have  kept  it  almost  a  year.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


BLTTY-SIXTH  LESSON.— 0et|)B  tmJi  ettt$flU 
tertian. 

Jnat  now.  Si  tbtn. 

fct*e  Jut  teen  your  brother       3*  bah  f«  t&rii  Sftw»  SStuBtr  gefc 
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He  has  just  written.  gt  hat  f*  ibnt  g<W)rit6tn. 

The  men  bare  just  firmed.  $)\t  Stutt  fine  f*  tbtn  «natrMUM*V 

To  s^enrf  money.  MuSgtbtn*. 

How  much  have  you  spent  to-  fflSimtl  (jabcn  Sit  beutc  ousgrgrttn  1 
day? 

To  spend  (to  eat,  to  consume).  SJtijthtfiL 
ft  Sat  am  I  to  pay  1  f  fBaS  \jabt  id)  Btrjtljtt? 

How  much  has  he  spent  at  the  f  fiBitoirf  hat  n  ba  ban  SIBirt&t 

inn  I  uerst^rt  7 

He  has  fifty  crowns  a  month  to  f  fir  hot  ten  gjttnut  fflnfttg  Shalt* 

lire  upon.  }U  wrjfljren. 

rfd)»tn&t  n. 

He    has    squandered    all    his  St  hot  fori  grntjtd  SJmnSgen  w* 

weahh.  fthrombrt. 

The  landlord,  the  innkeeper,        btr  aCiritj  -, 
the  wealth,  the  fortune,  tm«  SSevinSgtn ; 

entire,  whole.  ganj. 

rf  Sfficfitr  flnb  ©if?    <0Sc  (fab  ©it 
What  countryman  are  yoal      <      tjcr? 

C.  aBal  fur  tin  ennfcsmann*  finb  ©it  7 
Prom  Venice.  SBen  faus)  Bent-big, 

From  London.        (Bon  (ous)  Hcnbcn. 
I  am  from  Dresden.       3d)  bin  an*  Errfbtn. 

Oft».  A.  The  syllable  ft  is  the  characteristic  termi-  ■ 
nation  of  the  masculine  gender, b  and  signifies  the  per- 
son that  performs  or  is  accustomed  to  perform  the  thing 
expressed  by  the  verb.  This  syllable  joined  to  the 
name  of  a  town  or  country,  forms  a  substantive  de- 
noting the  man  born  in  such  a  town  or  country.     Ex. 


He  is  a  saddler, 

«  ill  tin  ©at 

a  baker, 

tin  ffiffcter  ;c 

a  locksmith, 

tin  ©crMer ; 

the  lock, 

ba*«AioS( 

the  saddle. 

tec  ©atttl  i 

thokey, 

bit  ©drfttfltL 

»  The  plursJ  of  Ux  SantMIMM,  lbs  countryman,  on»  of  tho  same  country, 
it  tmHIttttt.  Ita  feminine  in  SansfiMltnMit,  country-woman, «  woman  of  tha 
■una  country.  This  word  must  not  be  mistaken  fur  btr  fcanbmaRil,  the  coun- 
tryman, former,  nutic,  the  plural  of  which  ia  SdMltutt. 

*  For  thil  reaaon  mo«tiub«tann'-»  of  -*■=- ■-—■■  — 

tesgsnMr. 

•  Derived  from  bacfrn.  to  hake. 
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He  is  from  Berlin. 

Aw  you  an  Englishman! 


Whence  do  you  coed 
I  come  from  Paris. 


j  KBeljcc  f  omiiitn  ©it  7 

J  >Bc  fcmnicn  Sic  6tr '/ 

34  tannic  eon  ^pariti. 


To  i. 


*  P  (governs  !lie  dative). 

(II  tU  (governs   the   hoc* 

j,  «•  (c  wort  3ctnanbtmbitntn. 


(JDientu 
gSfeicn 
(      a  alive). 


(IS 


a  bttntn. 


To  Je  in  one'i  service. 
Has  he  been  in  jour  service  1      $ot  er  bet  3f)ntn  grtira  t 7 
Does  he  serve  you  well!  girtwnt  cr  ©it  gut? 

He  serves  me  very  well.  St  bebitnt  mi*  fete  gut. 

This  is  to  no  purpose  (of  no  use).  +  JDas  citnt  ju  niitfc 
Do  you  choose  any  of  it  1  }  Jlontt  id)  Sfirttn  bamit  fcuntn  T 

!.  wiU  So  for  ...  \  t  «-*  *  ■*  "<*  9«l»"- 

{Kcrttrbtn*    (verb.   act.   an  J 
neut.  irreg.). 
3«e*«n»;»  uia4.i,(.rt- 
gar  expression). 
Su  wrtirtft,  «  wrtirtr.    (Imp. 

Wtbatt.) 
©it  hnbtn  rutin  Such  strtctiitn. 
aScin  9ud)  iff  wrborten  (ju  Scban« 

bm  genuxbt). 
{Mt  cr  mttnen  $ut  wrtevbtn  (ju 
©djonbtn  gtniubt)  ? 


Thou  Bpoilesl — he  spcils. 


You  have  spoiled  my  book. 
Hy  book  is  spoiled. 


Has  he  spoiled  my  hst  ! 


To  damage. 
That  hat  fits  you  well. ' 
How  does  this  hat  fit  me  1 
It  does  not  fit  you. 

Most  lovely,  charming. 

Admirably. 


S8tf*atigcn. 

©iffcr.  £ut  fttht  3bntn  gar. 

SEJie  ftttjt  mit  oirf.T  £ut? 

Ct  fteht  3bntn  nidjt  gut. 

XHtrtittfl.* 

tffiunbcrfcbSn. 


To  drtMi,  to  fit,  to  tit  well,    .ftltiben. 

Obt.  S.  The  verb  fTetben,  when  it  signifies  to  Jit,  u 
tit  well,  is  neuter ;  but  when  it  means  lo  dress,  to  clothe, 
it  is  active,  and  governs  the  accusative  in  both  signi- 


•  word  all,  all.    It  Is 
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That  hat  fits  you  admirably  well.  jDtefa  fiutfltibd  ©it  attcrlleltft 

That  coat fita  hto.  ©iffre  9t«t  Hrilwtihn  out 

My  father  clothes  me.  asdtt  BJatrr  fleibrt  mid). 

God  clothes  the  poor.  ®Mt  fltictt  bit  Xrmta. 

The  man  with  the  bine  eoet.  SDtr  Worm  mit  era  Wawit  JHciht 

How  was  the  child  dressed  ?  9flie  war  bus  flint  fltfltitct? 

It  was  dressed  in  green.  |  63  oat  grfri  artlnbct. 

KsL,    }»<»»» 

How  high  1  of  what  height  1       SBtt  N*  ? 
How  deep  J  of  what  depth!        Btttitf? 
Of  what  height  is  hie  house  1       Kit  bed)  if)  ftin  $au«  ? 
It  is  nearly  thirty  feet  high.  fit   if!   ungtffirjr   trtifta  ffuf  bed) 

(LeSBon  LXV.  06*.  C.) 
True.  2B  a  I)  r. 

.  e  it  true  that  his  boose  has  been  3ft  **  nwfjv.  taf  ftin  £au3  abget 

burnt!  branntijt? 

It  is  true.  Gs  ift  toabr. 

Is   it   not!  (meaning,   Is  it  not  f  9iid)t  rcafjt '/ 
true!) 
The  philosopher,  btr  SMtaMife,  btr  Jhttafcpf)  (gen- 

tn). 

■xracisiB.  156. 
Who  is  the  man  who  has  Just  spoken  to  you  1 — He  is  a  learned 
man. — What  has  the  shoemaker  just  brought? — He  has  brought  th* 
boots  and  shoes  which  he  has  made  us. — Who  are  the  men  that 
hare  just  arrived ! — They  are  philosophers. — Of  what  country  are 
they  I — They  are  from  London. — Who  is  the  man  who  has  just 
started  !■— He  is  an  Englishman,  who  has  squandered  away  (ntj 
thieenM)  all  his  fortune  in  France. — What  countryman  are  yon  J— 
I  am  a  Spaniard,  and  my  friend  hi  an  Italian  .—'Wilt  thou  go  for 
the  locksmith  1— Why  must  I  go  for  the  locksmith  1— He  (JDerfclbe) 
must  make  me  a  key,  for  I  hare  lost  the  one  belonging  to  my  room 

Sen  meineS  3tmmrcs). — Where  did  your  uncle  dine  yesterday  !— 
e  dined  at  the  innkeeper's. — How  much  did  he  spend ! — He  spent 
three  florins. — How  much  has  be  a  month  to  live  upon  1 — He  has 
two  hundred  florins  a  month  to  live  upon. — Must  1  go  for  the  sad- 
dler i — Von  most  go  for  him,  for  he  most  mend  the  saddle. — Hare 
yon  seen  any  one  at  the  market  1 — I  have  seen  a  good  many  people 
(here. — How  were  they  dressed! — Some  were  dressed  in  blue, 
some  in  green,  some  in  yellow,  and  several  in  red. 

157. 

Who  are  those  men  1 — Tne  one  who  is  dressed  in  grey  is  my 

neighbour,  and  the  one  with  the  black  coat  the  pliyaician,  whose 

ton  has  given  my  neighbour  a  blow  with  a  Stick. — Who  is  the  man 


„l  zed  by  GOOglC 


coat?—- Hois  one  of  my  relations,— Are  you  fiow 
.  I  am  from  Dresden. — How  much  money  ' 
children   spent  to-day  1 — They  have   spent  but  little ; 


Berlin  <-— No,  I  am  from  Dresden. — How  much  money  have  JOV 
cbildreD  spent  to-day  I — They  have  spent  but  little ;  they  haw 
spent  but  one  fltirin — Does   that  man  serve  you  well  t-— He  does 


»  me  well ;  but  he  spends  too  much.— Are  you  willing  to  take 
this  servant  I— I  am  willing  to  take  him  if  he  will  serve  we.— Can 
I  take  thia  servant  I— You  con  take  him,  for  he  has  served  me  very 
well. — How  long  is  it  since  he  (first)  served  you! — It  is  but  two 
-Hash  "    ' 


months  since. — Has  he  served  you  long  ? — He  has  served  me  (for) 
six  years. — How  much  did  you  give  him  a  year  (btS  3ahree)i — I 
gave  him  five  hundred  franca  without  clothing  him. — Did  ha  board 


him  to  eat  t— I  gave  bin  whatever  (von  aGrai,  ami)  I  u   . 

you  pleased  with  him  > — I  was  much  (fcbrl  pleased  with  him.  (See 

end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


SIXTY-SEVENTH  LESSON— Siebett    On*    OKifW«te 
Ctttum. 

To  trust  with  %<n  mutant  n. 

To  entrust,  to  confide,  to  commit  S3  c  r  1 1  a  a  C  n. 

in  confidence. 

I  trust  you  with  my  money.  S*  wrtraut  Sbntn  rutin  ®rib  an. 

He  ha*  trusted  me  with  his  mo-  Or  bat  mil  [tin  ®&t>  flawtftart, 

ney. 
I  entrust  you  with  a  secret.  3d)    wrttout  3feum  tin  OchEtiw 

nip. 
To  unbosom  one's  self  to  one.      f  @Wb  Strunnbem  wttrauen. 

The  secret,  bug  t&fi)Amm$  (plur.  r). 

To  keep  anything  secret.  etnas  gdirim  haltcn. 

Imperf.  hirit. 
3*  habt  tf  utbrim  aebafttn. 
fficfjttm. 

To  pi(y.  Seflagtrt. 

Wlth  all  my  heart.  +  JBon  aaiunn  .fctrjtn. 

Da  you  pity  that  man'  JBtflngen  Sit  birftn  Statm? 

1  do  pity  him  with  all  my  heart.    3$  6tftogt  iftn  wn  aamem  £tr> 
jen. 

To  offer-Hig&r«A.         Xuutttrn*  —  iutgtt>  ««  t  u. 
Imperf.  6  0 1 
I  offer  it  you.  3d)  bide  t<  3bum  on. 


waftaaatuBla 


■■Wuafta  radical  vowel. 

J,0n  zed  by  GOOglC 


gfli:    (a   prepoeitLpp.    fiOyernlm 
the  accusative). 

C  Swgt  fur  r trooi  iragcn* 


Totate  care  of...  j|g^WW  J  fS„     «.*«,*. 

To  take  care  of  the  hat.  Ecu  £ut  in  Ktht  tl(f)metl*. 

Imperf.  nohm. 
Do  yon  take  cans  of  your  clothes  1  SBefinwn  ®t<  36«  JtlriScr  in  Kd)t? 
f  do  take  care  of  them.  f  3d)  ntbmt  fie  in  ICcbL 

0?w.  4.  There  are  in  German  many  substantives, 
adverbs  and  other  words  and  expressions  which  form 
one  signification  with  the  verb,  as :  OK&orubig  fatten,  to 
learn  by  heart  ;u  gent  effeit*,  to  like  to  eat  (Lesson 
LTV.) ;  jajlllbfc  fefo*,toowe  (Lesson  XLVH.),  &c.  These 
are  placed  exactly  like  the  separable  particles  (Lesson 
XXV.),  but  are  never  joined  to  the  verb. 

C  SBeH«i  «w  fib   mtUt  ^>f<xi   {&'■ 
Will  you  take  care  of  my  horae  !<      gfttT 

f  EBcUc n  Sit  mrin  $f«b  btforgrn  ?• 

will  take  care  of  it.  i3*  mHI  **&*  *™9m* 

win  take  care  ol  it.  j  3*  witt  («  hffegeii. 

To  take  care.  Serbia,  licfcvgcri. 

The  metotruit  of  Hamburg.  iDcr  hamburger  Jtauftnann. 

Obi .  B.  The  genitive  of  names  of  towns  is  gener- 
ally expressed  in  German  by  an  adjective.  This  is 
formed  by  ad  ling  the  syllable  er  to  the  name,  and  is 
indeclinable.     Ex. 

Singula*.  Plurai. 

TNom.  ber  Wttjiger  ©htbent    — bie^l    feip« 

The  student  J  Gen.  beg  f  eipj^er  ©titbenten  —ber  I    Jtger 

of  Leipzic  ]  Dat.  bem  Seipjiger  ©tubetiKn  -  bra  f  <&to* 

l^Acc.  ben  SftBjtger  ©htbentett  —  bit J  bmttn. 

•  Thii  and  the  above  example!  ihow  ihni  such  a 
{ether  unusual  in  English. 
«  The  flnt  of  thane  two  eipveaaioiu  m  die  ben 
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The  ciliten  (burgess)  of  London,  t*r  ?Mit>crte r  Sfffrgtr-, 
the  citizen  of  Paris,  btr  Sparifrr  fflurgcr  ; 

the  beer  of  Strasburg,  bat  ferrufturgn:  Sin. 


Are  there  many  philosophers  in  your  country? — There  am  a* 
many  there  as  in  yoors. — How  does  this  bat  fit  me  1 — It  fits  yon 
very  well. — How  does  this  hat  lit  your  brother  T — It  fits  him  ad- 


mirably.— Is  your  brother  as  tall  (qrefi)  as  you  1 — He  is  taller  than 
I,  but  I  am  older  than  he. — How  high  is  this  man? — He  is  five 
feet,  font  inches  high.— How  high  is  the  bouse  of  our  landlord?— 
It  is  sixty  feet  high. — Is  your  well  deep  1 — Yes,  Sir,  for  it  ia  fifty 
feet  deep. — How  long  have  those  men  been  in  your  father's  service  I 
— They  have  been  in  his  service  already  more  than  three  years. — 
Has  your  cousin  been  lone  at  Paris  1—  He  has  been  there  nearly 
sis  years. — Who  has  spoiled  my  knife? — Nobody  has  spoiled  it, 
for  it  was  spoiled  when  we  were  in  want  of  iL — Is  it  true  that  your 
incle  baa  arrived  1 — I  assure  yon  that  he  has  arrived. — la  it  Ira* 
-hut  the  king  has  aaaared  yon  of  his  assistance  t — I  assure  yon  that 
it  ia  'rue. — Is  it  true  that  the  six  thousand  men  whom  we  were  ex- 
pecting have  arrived? — I  have  heard  so. — Will  yon  dine  with  us? 
— I  cannot  dine  with  yon,  for  I  have  just  eaten. — Will  your  brother 
drink  n  glass  (of)  wins  7 — He  cannot  drink,  for,  I  assure  you,  he 
has  Jul  t  drunk. — Do  you  throw  away  your  hat  I — I  do  not  throw  it 
away,  ibr  it  fit*  me  admirably. — Does  your  friend  sell  his  coat! — 
He  does  not  sell  it,  for  it  fits  him  most  beautifully. — There  are  many 
learned  men  in  Berlin,  are  there  not  (nidjt  rouljr)  t  asked  Cuvier  a 
man  from  Berlin  (tcr  Strtirtcr).  Not  so  many  as  when  yon  wars 
there,  answered  the  man  from  Berlin. 

1S9. 
Why  do  you  pity  that  man  ? — I  pity  him,  becaase  he  has  trusted 
a  merchant  of  Hamburg  with  his  money,  and  the  man  (tricfrc)  will 
not  return  it  to  him. — Do  you  trust  this  citiztn  with  anything? — I 
do  not  trust  him  with  anything. — Has  be  already  kept  anything 
from  yon  t  (3bntti  etna*  bdjallm). — I  have  never  trusted  him  with 
anything,  so  that  he  has  never  kept  anything  from  me. — Will  you 
trust  my  father  wt  h  your  money  ? — I  will  trust  him  with  it — What 
secret  has  my  son  entrusted  you  with  1 — I  cannot  entrust  you  with 
that  with  which  he  has  entrusted  me,  for  he  has  desired  (bittm*) 
me  to  keep  it  secret. — Whom  do  yon  entrust  with  yonr  secrets  1— 
I  entrust  nobody  with  them,  so  that  nobody  knows  them. — Has 
yonr  brother  been  rewarded? — He  has  on  the  contrary  been  pun- 
ished; but  I  beg  you  to  keep  it  secret,  for  no  one  knows  it. — What 
has  happened  to  him  1 — 1  will  tell  yon  what  has  happened  to  biin. 
If  yon  promise  me  to  keep  it  secret. — Do  you  promise  me  to  keep 
it  secret  I — 1  promise  you,  for  I  pity  him  with  all  my  heart.  (Set 
and  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 
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oation  as  abe r,  but  ;  as  an  adverb  it  signifies  a/one. 

No,  I  hare  brought  all  017  men  97<m,  id>  babe  oHe  twin*  eeute  miti 

along  with  me.  gebroftit. 

He  has  brought  all  his  men  along  Or  lint  olle  [fine  Snitt  mjtjrtt<id)t 

with  him. 
Have  you  brought  your  brother  feafan   Sic    3f)i'tn   !Bntb«   nritgei 

along  with  you  1  brocht? 

I  hare  brought  him  along  with  3ct)  fjo&e  ifm  nutgrtcadjL 

Havu  jou  told  the  groom  to  bring  fcnlxn  Sic  tern  <EtaHfnc*t  g«fflgt,  mtt 
me  the  hone  ?  tat  Qjfctb  ju  bringen  1 

The  groom,  bcr  ©taUf  ncdjt. 

lnm«tt,  in  fcti  fflS&t  (go- 
verns the  genitive). 
II  ( i  (governs  the  dative). 
it  bin   (governs  the  dative  and 

Near  me.  Stebcn  mir. 

{Set  Urn  geiwt. 
Km  fttutr. 
33or  tern  genet, 
near  the  castle.  lliinjeit  bee  ©AtrflcS.* 

When  do  you  li*e  ?  Sfin  Mthuu  ©it  ? 

I  lire  near  the  castle.  3d)  mobile  nnuxit  fcrt  ©djUfieA. 

What  are  you  doing  near  thefirel  Oof  tbun  ©ie  bet  bnn  geuer  7 


Thou  fallest— he  falls.  Eu  ffiUft-  -ffi  ffffft. 

Fallen.  fflefsllen. 

Fell  (Imperf.).  JM. 

To  drop  (meaning  to  let  Mil),  fallen  Inffen*. 

Hm  be  dropt  anything  1  feat  ft  ctrcae  fallen  laflen  ? 

He  has  not  drqpt  anything,  gr  (jot  nid)t<  fallen  taffen. 

To  Ainrfer,  to  prevent-  SB  e  r.  1)  intern. 

Yon  hinder  me  from  sleeping,  ©it  ottrjinbe m  mid)  jti  (*kif< 


Whom  do  yon  pity  t — I  pity  your  friend  —Why  do  you  pity 
iitn7 — I  pity  him  because  he  is  ill. — Do  the  merchants  of  Berlin 

•  SM  *#(c»,  tbecsaue,  »  derimed  eaujuy  Us  kH  So>Ufl,  tb>  took. 
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fif  anybody  I — They  pity  nobody. — Do  you  offer  roe  anything  h— 
offer  you  a  gold  ring. — What  has  my  father  offered  you  1 — He 
has  offered  me  a  fine  book. — T-o  whom  do  you  offer  those  firm 
horses  I — I  offer  them  to  the  French  officer.— Do  you  offer  that  fine 
carriage  to  my  uncle  ! — I  do  offer  it  to  him. — Dost  thou  offer  thy 

ftetty  little  dog  to  these  good  children  ! — I  do  offer  it  to  them,  for 
love  them  with  all  my  heart- — What  have  the  citizens  of  Strae- 
.burg  offered  you  1 — They  have  offered  me  good  beer  and  salt-meat 
(acfaljttiti  glofjj).— To  whom  do  you  offer  money ! — I  offer  some  to 
those  Parisian,  ettisens,  who  have  assured  me  o/ their  assistance. — 
Wi,1  you  take  care  of  my  clothes  1 — I  will  lake-care  of  them. — Wilt 
.thou  take  care  of  my  hat? — I  will  take  eve  of  it. — Are  you  taking 
cere  of  the  book  which  I  lent  you  ! — 1  am  taking  eare  if  it. — Will 
this  mas  take  cans  of  my  horse  ? — He  will  take  ears  of  it. — Who 
will  take  oats  of  my  servant  7 — The  landlord  will  take  caxe  of  him. 
—Does  your  servant  take  care  of  your  horses  1  — lie  does  take  care 
of  them. — Is  he  taking  care  of  your  clothes  t — He  is  taking  care  of 
them,  for  he  brushes  them  every  morning. — Have  yon  ever  drunk 
Strasburg  beer! — I  have  never  drunk  any. — Is  it  long  since  you  ate 
Leipsio  bread  1 — It  is  almost  three  years  since  1  ate  any. 


Have  you  hurt  my  brother-in-law  1 — I  have  not  hurt  him  i  »ut  he 
has  cut  my  finger. — What  has  he  cut  your  finger  with  1 — With  the 
knife  which  you  had  lent  him. — Why  have  you  given  that  boy  a 
blow  with  your  fist? — Because  he  hindered  me  from  sleeping.— 
Has  anybody  hindered  you  from  writing  ! — Nobody  has  hinderet 
':om  writing;  but  I  have  hindered  somebody  from  hurting 
n. — Has  your  father  arrived  ! — Every  body  says  that  I 


e  from  writing;  but  I  have  hindered  somebody  from  hurting  your 
cousin. — Has  your  father  arrived  1 — Every  body  says  that  he  has 
arrived;  but  I  have  not  seen  him  yet — Has  the  physician  hurt 
your  eon  7— He  has  hurt  him,  for  he  has  cut  his  finger. — Have  they 
cu.  off  this  man's  leg  !— rThey  have  cut  it  off  entirely. — Are  you 
pleased  with  your  servant'! — I  am  much  (fefer)  pleased  with  him, 
for  be  is  fit  for  anything. — What  does  he  know? — He  knows  every 
thing. — Can  he  ride  on  horse-back  1 — He  can. — Has  your  brother 
returnee  at  last  from  Germany  t — He  has  returned  thence,  and  has 
brought  you  a  fine  horse.— Has  he  told  his  groom  to  bring  it  to  me  1 
—He  has  told  him  to  bring  it  to  you.— What  do" you  think  (fagtu)  of 
(tu)  that  horse! — I  think  (fogO  thai  it  is  a  fine  and  good  one,  and 
(I)  beg  you  to  lead  it  into  the  stable. — In  what  did  you  spend  your 
time  yesterday!— I  went  to  the  public  walk  (crt  ©pojittplofc),  and 
afterwards  to  the  concert. — Were  there  many  people  in  the  public 
walk) — There  were  many  people  there. 


What  did  you  see  at  the  concert?— I  si w  many  people. — What 
did  you  do  after  the  concert!— I  went  to  the  inn  Ctos  aBirtfi&rjaue) 
in  order  to  d  ine. — H we  you  dined  well  1— J  have  dined  very  well. 
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but  1  have  spent  too  moch — How  much  hare  yon  spent  1— I  have 
■pent  nearly  two  florins  and  a  half. — la  the  fare  (Crxiftt  man)  good 
at  yoor  inn  1 — It  is  very  good ;  but  every  thing  it  no  dear,  that  om 
moat  be  rich  to  dine  there. — Have  you  dropt  anything  1 — I  have 
dropt  nothing;  but  my  cousin  dropt  some  money. — Who  picked  it 
up  ! — Some  men  who  were  passing  by  picked  it  up. — Have  they 
returned  it  to  hrm  1 — They  have  returned  it  to  him,  for  they  were 
good  people. — Where  were  yoa  going  to  when  I  met  yen  this  morn- 
ing!— I  was  going  to  my  nncle. — Where  does  he  live? — He  lives 
near  the  castle. — What  news  has  (fagt)  your  uncle  1 — He  hen  no 
news.— What  has  happened  to  him  1 — A  little  misfortune  has  hap- 
pened to  him.— Will  yon  tell  me  what  lias  happened  to  him  I— I 
will  tell  it  yon ;  bnt  1  beg  yon  to  keep  it  secret. — I  promise;  yon  to 
tell  it  to  nobody. — Will  yon  tell  me  now  what  has  happened  to 
him  i— He  fell  as  (alS)  he  was  going  to  the  theatre. — Is  he  ill  t— 
He  is  very  ill. — I  pity  him  from  my  heart,  if  he  ia  ill. — Hare  yon 
succeeded  in  finding  a  bat  that  fits  you  well  1 — I  have  succeeded  hi 


SIXTY-NINTH  LESSON.—  Netm  tmi  «rf#§BU 
ttction. 

Far.  fBttt. 

EBU  writ? 

-  SStt  writ  tfi  ti  sen  bin  nod)  fflrw 

lis? 

3ft  f»  writ  wn  bin  nod)  Strjia  ? 
<&i  iff  writ. 

It  is  not  far.  Qs  tfi  nid)t  writ. 

How  many  miles  is  it  t  SEUif  uiri  SKciLcn  fint  it  1 

It  is  twenty  miles.  St  fint  jwansig  SMrilftt. 

The  mile,  trie  SRtilc  fa  feminine  noun"). 

It  is  almost  a  hundred  and  thirty  C(  finfc  bftnaftc  bimtert  unb  trctjitg 

miles  from  here-to  Berlin.  SSrikn  wn  titer  nod)  SBrrlin. 

It  ia  nearly  a  hundred  miles  from  <$$  fiat  unfttWht  fiunttrt  TOeiltn  cm 
Berlin  tj  Vienna.  SBeriin  tiadj  SSien. 

To  Hit  better.  Htbtt  mSftttt.' 

Part,  past  jjcnUtbt. 
Imperf.  tiKtbtc. 

like  better,  thoi  likeat  better,  3d)  ntaj  licitr,  tu  mtuft  tieStr,  « 

he  likes  better.  mag  tt<6«. 

■  A  German  mile  ii  equal  to  four  Enclith  miles  and  a  half, 

1 0i.,.„  _ ..  mTlSBB  Lemon*  XXXIX.  and  LIVj 
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Do  Job  like  to  w 
to  ■petit! 


S3*  mag  titter  lji<r  rftiten  dtt  nil* 
grbcn. 
3d)  Heite  litter  filer,  ale  baf  id)  au*' 
fltljc. 
{ffltfgcn  Sit  litter  fcbrtiben  ole  fpm 
dim? 
Sdnxiten  Sit  Utter,  ottbt*}  ©to  frr*> 
4Ml 

f3d)  mag  Uttxr  fprrdjcn  ale  fthtri' 
ten. 
3d)  ferertt  ftrtw,  ntt  bad  id)  fd>nt> 
6c. 
He  likes  to  play  better  than  to  6r    mag    lieter    [pielen  ale  ftuHt 

study.  rot- 

He  likes  to  do  both.  St  tint  tetbrt  gem. 

[like  beef  better  than  mutton,      f  3*   (ft'    litter  Stinbt  M&otV 

fmflriJoV 
Ha  likes  beer  better  than  wine.    \  ttr  trinft  Titter  SBtn  ale  SBtiit. 
Do  you  like  bread  better  than  f  ttfftn  Sit  litter   Brob   ale  JM* 

cheese  1  ft? 

I  like  neither  the  one  nor  the  3d)  t\]t  Etine  Mil  teibtn  fltriu 

I  like  lea  act  ravch  as  coffee. 

.Thecalf, 

Quiei,  fott.  ©efdiroinb,  fcbntlt 

Si™,  tl/rwly.  Enngfom. 

He  eats  quicker  than  I.  ffir  ipt  gi'fdjroinbtr  nut  id). 

Do  you  learn  as  fast  as  1 1  ctracn  Sit  fO  fdjiwH  mit  id)  ? 

1  learn  fester  than  yon.  3d)  Itrne  fcbntDtt  ate  ©it, 

I  do  not  understand  you,  because  3d)  utrjtdje  Sit  niebt,  nxil  Sic  p 
yon  apeak  too  feat.  (ajtttll  fptfdjttt. 

CA»d.  fiBohlfctl. 

Does  he  sell  cheap J  SSertanp  rr  tMhlftU  ? 

He  does  not  sell  dear.  (Jr  Dtrtauft  nidjt  tbcurr. 

Ho  has  aold  to  toe  very  dear.  Br  tat  nrit  fthr  ttettct  wrrattft. 


So. 


6»  v 


•  When  two  or  room  compound!  te 

tbw  i<  joined  only  to  the  hit,uiltGamu  hyphen  {*,  _  ,__—- 

......      D_    -tt  o>(„  Brt  fjB|g4Bj,  the  enDanceand  exit;  tt  i".  W  <f 


nilk  jumao$Kn,  to 


Eputt<  nab  SdjniMttett,  be  £  a  good  una  of 

Slab*  snfc  e46jftt!flrtfd},  beef  and  mutton;  «rf>  __ ,. 

to  ■hut;  bMteadof  ter  (Jingana  airt  HuMana,  ttt  Suradjlebrrti 
ttiw.  RiabaXfa)  «"»  ®o>Bpf«ifl(ffi*,  aa^na$cn  mb  ptmaitea. 
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any  thing  of  him.  faun. 

Hj3*  In  a  sentence  in  which  the  verb  ought  to  stand 
at  the  end  (Lesson  XL VII.),  when  the  auxiliary  fetn* 
or  TOert*n•,  or  one  of  the  verba  bittfm*,  fiinitett*,  Mtfjfe*?, 
wfignt*,  mnffot*,  fbBeit*,  ttoHett*,  is  added  to  an  infini- 
tive, it  must  be  placed  immediately  after  that  infini- 
tive, as  is  seen  in  the  above  example. 

I  do  not  know  what  you  wish  to  34  »»1»  nicht,  was  Sic  (agen  web 

say.  Itn. 

¥od  speak  bo  fast  that  I  cannot  ©it  fotfaVn   fo  fchlKu,  tap  id)  t 

understand  you.  nitf*  -—"-'--  *■ 

(  assure  you  that  he   wishes  to  3d)  tt 

speak  to  you.  djcn  a 

'A  drink.  Still  ten*. 

Dranl.  Smut  (Impeil  )• 

Do  you  drink  lea  or  coffee  ?  aitinfen  ©it  Sljee  ebtrjtafftt  / 

[  drink  neither  the  one  nor  the  3d)  trinft;  {tin t  wn  bcibm. 

What  do  you  drink  in  the  mom-  3Bn?  irinfcn  *3U  bt$  emergen*  7 


163. 

How  far  is  it  from  Pans  to  London  ! — It  is  nearly  (bctnafct)  • 
nundred  miles  from  Paris  to  London. — Is  it  far  from  here  to  Hanr 
Hurg- 1 — It  is  far. — Is  it  far  from  here  to  Vienna  T — It  is  almost  a 
Hundred  and  forty  miles  from  here  to  Vienna. — la  it  further  from 
Berlin  to  Dresden  than  from  Leipztc  to  Berlin  ? — It  is  further  from 
Berlin  to  Dresden  than  from  Leipzic  to  Berlin. — How  far  is  it  from 
Paris  to  Berlin! — It  is  almost  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  hen 
to  Berlin. — Do  you  intend  to  go  to  Berlin  soon? — I  do  intend  to  go 
thither  soon. — Why  do  yon  wish  to  go  this  time  I— In  order  to  buy 
good  books  and  a  good  horse  there ;  and  to  see  my  good  friends.— 
u  I*  long  since  you  were  there  1 — It  is  nearly  two  years  since  I  WW 
there. — Do  you  not  go  to  Vienna  this  year? — I  do  not  go  thither, 
for  it  is  too  far  from  here  to  Vienna. — Is  it  long  since  von  saw 
yo'ir  Hamburg  friend  T — I  saw  him  but  a  fortnight  ago. — -Do  yom 
scholars  like  to  learn  by  heart? — They  do  not  like  to  learn  by 
heart;  they  like  reading-  and  writing  hetlerthanlearningby  heart. — 
Do  you  like  beer  better  than  cider  f— I  like  cider  better  than  bear. 
—Does  your  brother  like  to  play  1 — He  likes  to  study  better  than 
to  play. — Do  yon  like  meat  better  than  bread?  -I  like  the  latter 
better  than  the  former. — Do  you  like  to  drink  better  than  to  eat ! 
-J  like  to  eat  better  than  to  drink  ;  but  my  urwle  liken  to  drink 
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JwUer  than  to  ejU- J)oes  jour  b-otfeer-in-law  like  meat  belter  thaa 
fish !— He  likes  fish  better  than  meat.— Do  you  like  to  write  better 
than  to  gpaak! — I  like  to  do  both. — Do  yon  like  fowl  hotter  than 
fish  1 — Doyoclike  good  heaey  Better  than  eiipirl—l  like  neither. 

164. 

Dow  your  father  like  *effee  better  than  tea  J— -H  e  likes  neither. 
—What  do  you  drink  in  the  morning  t — I  drink  a  glass  of  water 
with  a  HtUe  sugar ;  my  father  drinks  good  coffee,  my  younger  bro- 
ther good  tea,  and  my  brother-in-law  a  glass  of  good  wine. — Can 
you  understand  mel— No,'Sir,  for  yon  speak  too  fast. — Will  you 
be  kind  enough  (fo  girt  (fin)  not  to  speak  so  fast  (tano/mmr  ju  fyrt; 
then)  i — I  will  not  speak  so  fast  if  you  will  listen  to  me. — Can  you 
understand  what  my  brothel  tells  you  1 — He  speaks  so  fast,  that  I 
cannot  understand  him. — Can  your  pupils  understand  youl — They 
under  stand  roe  when  1  speak  slowly  ;  for  in  order  to  be  understood 
one  most  speak  slowly. — Why  do  you  not  bay  anything  of  that 
merchant? — I  had  a  mind  to  buy  several  dozen  of  handkerchiefs, 
some  cravats,  and  a  white  hat  of  him ;  but  he  sella  so  dear  that  I 
cannot  buy  anything  of  him. — Will  you  take  me  to  another  7 — I 
will  take  you  to  the  son  of  the  one  whom  you  bought  of  last  year. 
— Does  he  sell  as  dear  as  this  (one)  1 — He  sells  Cheaper. — Do  you 
like  going  to  the  theatre  better  than  eoing  to  the  concert  1—1  do 
like  going  to  the  concert  as  well  as  going  to  the  theatre ;  bat  I  do 
not  like  going  to  the  public  walk,  for  there  are  too  many  people 
there.— Do  your  children  like  learning  kfetian  better  than  Spanish  1 
-—They  do  not  like  to  learn  either;  they  only  like  to  learn  Ger- 
man  Do  they  like  to  speak  better  than  to  write  i — They  like  to  do 

neither.— Do  you  like  mutton  I— I  like  beef  better  than  mutton.— 
Do  your  children  like  cake  better  than  bread  T — They  like  both. — 
Has  be  reed  all  the  books  which  ho  bought  3-t-Hb  bought  so  many 
of  theis.  that  he  cannot  read  them  all. — Do  you  wish  to  write  some 
letters  1 — I  have  written  so  many  of  them,  that  I  cannot  write  any 
race.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


SEVENTIETH  LESSON.— QkbtWp&U  JUcIum. 

OF  BHFLEXIVE  VERBS. 

When  the  action  fails  upon  the  agent,  and  the  ob- 
jective case  refers  to  the  same  person  as  the  nomina- 
tive, the  verb  is  called  reflexive. 

In  reflexive  verbs  the  pronoun  of  the  object  is  of  the 
same  person  as  that  of  the  subject,  and  stands  either 
in  the  dative  or  the  accusative,  according  as  the  verb 
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governs  the  one  or  the  other  case.  Id  the  third  person 
singular  and  plural  it  is  always  fid),  whether  the  verb 
governs  the  dative  or  accusative. 

A  REFLEXIVE  VERB  GOVERNING  THE  ACCUSATIVE. 

To  disguise  myself— to  disguise  ffliid)  rxtftttltn —  Uas  KtftcOcn. 

ourselves. 
To  disguise  thyself— to  disguise  »id)  mftrtlnt  —  ttud)  WlfMUn 

yourselves. 

A  REFLEXIVE  VERB  GOVERNING  THE  DATIVE. 

To  represent  to  myself— to  re-  JDtit  MtfttUJra  —  Un»  set|t(ll(n 

present  to  ourselves. 
To  represent  to  thyself— to  re-  Biv  MtfltHtn  —  Cud)  MvfMtcn 

present  to  yourselves. 

THIRD    PERSON     FOR    ALL     GENDERS. 

fifogulir  ud  Flanl  Dfttiva  and  AocoMtive- 


DO"1  The  personal  pronoun  of  reflexive  verbs  is 
placed  after  the  verb  as  in  English ;  and  so  are  all 
other  personal  pronouns  when  they  are  not  in  the  no- 


Obs.  A.  There  is  no  real  reflexive  verb  in  English, 
that  is  to  say,  such  as  cannot  be  used  otherwise ;  bat 
ir.  German,  there  are  many,  as  for  instance  the  follow- 
ing, which  govern  the  accusative ; 


To  rejoice. 
To  be  ashamed. 
To  look  back. 

Sid)  frraen. 
Cist)  fffrSnun. 
Sid)  umfctfcn*.    Imperf.  (ah. 

Do  you  see  yourself! 
I  do  see  myself. 
Thou  cuttsst  thyself. 
He  cuts  himself. 
I  am  afraid  to  go  thither. 
They  burn  themselves. 

ScrjmSif  fici)1   (Ctfirt  3R><c  @uo>  *) 

3*  ftfl*  rrf*. 

JOn  (cbnetlKjt  ©id). 

Or  fdinribtt  fid). 

3d)  fflr*K  mid)  bittjnaeben. 

©it  bvennert  fid). 

Tofiatter. 

S  dj  m  e  t  dj  1 1  n  (governs  the  da- 

Dost  thou  Batter  thyself  t 
I  do  not  Ratter  myself. 

tiveX 

e<bnmd)cflt  JDu  Bit  7 
3d)  fdjnieid)i(  mit  nitbt 
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We  do  not  flatter  ourselves,  iffiir  ftfimeiifceln  nnl  m*t 

He  disguises  himself.  (J*  tvtftcflt  fid). 

You  represent  to  yourself.  Sir  (WUJI  fid)  Mr. 

To  fear  soma  one.  3«tMnbrn  fBrthten. 

To  be  afraid  of  somebodj.  6td)  Mt  3«ion6<m  fSrdjttn. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  him.  3d)  furd)tt  mid)  ni*t  Mr  ibm. 

I  do  not  fear  him.  3d)  filrdjle  tfjn  nidft. 

Of  whom  are  you  afraid  1  SBtr  nnn  furd>Kn  Bit  fid)  7 

Whom  do  yon  fear  I  2B*n  furd)t«t  Sitl 

To  enjoy  soroethi 

To  amuse  01   ' 

something. 


something.  *5     *r*WB8m' 


XAt  B*it » 

To  drive  sway.  93f rtr«&«n». 

Driven  away.  2Jcrtritbtn. 

Drove  away.  93crtrirb  (Imperf.). 

The  pastime,  the  diversion.  Ber  3<itKrft:tib. 

In  what  do  you  amuse  yourself  T  SSc-mtt  sott  ctbfn  Sit  fid)  bit  3(it  I 
I  amuse  myself  iu  reading.  3d)  Mrtrriw  mit  bit  3ttt  mit  8ff«t. 

He  diverts  himself  in  playing,    lit  wrtrtiijt  fid)  bit  3ril  mit  ©sirfeu. 

Mm.  F.m.  NnL 

Each  or  each  5  3rtw>       jrtf,        jebett. 
one.  J  Sin  jeber,  tint  jebe,  ein  jctwtt.  Qrtermamt.) 

06*.  A  3et*r,  jtbt,  jebwi,  has  no  plural,  and  is  de- 
clined like  at,  with  the  characteristic  termination  of 
the  article  (Lesson  XLIX.).  Preceded  by  the  indefinite 
article,  it  is  declined  like  an  adjective  preceded  by  this 
article. 

Every  man  has  bis  taste.  3«6rr  Mmf*  bat  felncn  ©rfdjoiad. 

Each  of  you.  &n  irtre  win  6ud). 

Every  body  speaks  of  it.  3etWm»ttn  fptid)t  Dawn. 

Each  man  amuses  himself  as  be  (Ein  jtttr  wrrreiM  fid)  bit  3rit  wit 

likes.  t(  tlnn  grf  flllt. 

Each  one  amuses  himself  in  the  ©in  jcbtr  wrtreitt  fid)  bit  3«i  fa  flat 

best  way  he  can.  n  fann. 

The  taste,  brc  Qtftrwtf. 

Totoiilake,  to  btmitlaken.  ©idj  itrtn,  fid)  tflufd)**. 


ffltf*mu()(n,  fd)mn|ta  moibtn, 
Sttrfigtn*  (tttrifgeii*). 
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Deceived,  fflrtwgtn  (past  put)  Imperf,  t* 

tttfl- 
He  has  cheated  me  of  a  hundred  Cr  hat  aid)  urn  buntrri  Sbafet  6c 
crowns.  tregm, 

Ai  (ottr).  Ufbtr  (a  preposition  governing 

the  dative  and  accusative). 
To  rejoice  at  something.  Sid)  ufcri  elroaS  fccutiu 

I  rejoice  at  your  happiness.  3d]  ftcuc  mid)  fiti«  3l!«  Otflct. 

At  what  does  your  uncle  rejoice  1  aBcrubtc  frcut  |id)  She  Dbtim  ? 

Tn  believe.  ©laiibtn. 

This  verb  requires  the  person  in  the  dative,  and  the 
thing  in  the  accusative.  It  governs  also  the  accusa- 
tive with  the  preposition  on. 

Do  you  believe  'hat  man!  Ohuivcn  Sit  Vttftm  SDoawJ 

I  do  not  believe  him.  3d)  gfoubt  3hm  nicbt. 

Do  you  believe  what  I  an  tell-  (StmUn  Sit  wit,  toot  id}  SGtwi 


"I'm 


3d)  aitiutK  an  (Sett. 
The  God,  tm  (Sett  (plural  mm) ; 

the  story-teller,  the  liar,         btt  efigtifr. 

itter  a  falsehood,  to  lie.  Bilgen  (part,  past  geloflfri,  Imperf. 

Isg). 

([f  this  Lesson  Pagi  211.) 
EXSltciBES.    165. 


.ong  and  short  ones.— 

of  them  that  I  do  not  ,.    . 

to  give  anything  to  these  children  t — They  have  studied  so  badly, 
that  I  do  not  wish  to  give  them  anything. — What  is  this  man  re- 
joicing at  1 — He  is  rejoicing  at  the  luck  which  has  happened  to  tup 
brother. — What  dost  thou  rejoice  at  1 — I  rejoice  at  the  good  fortune 
that  has  happened  to  you. — What  do  your  children  rejoice  at  1— 
They  rejoice  at  seeing  you. — Do  you  rejoice  at  the  happiness  at 
my  father  1 — I  do  rejoice  at  it. — What  does  your  uncle  say  to  my 
happiness  ! — He  rejoices  at  it  from  his  heart. — Do  voir  flatter  my 
brother! — I  do  not  flatter  him. — Does  this  master  natter  his  pu- 
pils 1 — He  does  not  flatter  them. — Is  he  pleased  with  them  1 — He 
is  much  (fchr)  pleased  (jiifricbcn)  with  them  when  they  learn  well ; 
but  he  is  highly  (febr)  displeased  with  them  when  they  do  not  learn 
well. — Do  you  flatter  me  1 — I  do  not  flatter  you,  for  I  love  you. — 
Do  you  see  yourself  in  that  small  looking-glass  ? — I  do  see  myselt 
in  it. — Can  your  friends  see  themselves  in  that  large  looking- 
glass  t — They  can  see  themselves  therein. — Why  do  you  not  re- 
main near  the  lire  1— Because  I  am  afraid  of  burning  myself.— 
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ill 

Does  Ibis  nan  make  his  fire! — He  Joe*  not  majcs  it,  for  he  ii 
afraid  of  burning  himself. — Do  yon.  fear  me  1 — I  do  not  fear  you. — 
Do  you  fear  those  ugly  men  1—1  do  not  feat  them,  for  they  hurt 
nobody.— Why  do  those  children  run  away  1 — They  run  away,  be- 
cause they  are  afraid  of  you. — Do  you  run  away  before  your  ene- 
mies 1 — I  do  not  ran  away  before  them,  for  I  do  not  fear  them. 


In  what  do  your  children  amuse  themselves  1— They  amuse 
themselves  in  studying,  writing,  and  playing. — In  what  do  you 
■muss  yourself  ? — I  amuse  myself  in  the  best  way  lean,  for  I  read 
good  books,  and  I  write  to  my  friends. — In  what  do  you  amuse 
yourself  when  you  have  nothing  to  do  at  home ? — I  go  to  the  play 
and  to  the  concert,  for  every  one  amuses  himself  in  the  best  way 
be  can. — EveTy  man  has  bis  taste ;  what  is  yours  1 — Mine  is  to 
study,  to  read  a  good  book,  to  go  to  the  theatre,  the  concert,  the 
ball,  and  the  public  walk,  and  to  ride  on  horseback. — Has  that 


physician  done  any  harm  to  your  child ! — He  has  cat  his  finger 
(<s  in  ont  Singer),  but  he  has  not  done  him  any  harm  ;  so  you  are 
mistaken,  if  you  believe  that  he  has  done  him  any  harm. — Why  do 


you  listen  to  that  man  1—1  listen  to  him,  hut  I  do  not  believe  him ; 
for  I  know  that  he  is  a  story-teller. — How  do  you  know  thai  he  is 
a  story-teller  t— He  does  not  believe  in  God ;  and  all  those  who 
do  not  believe  is  God  are  story-tellers, — Why  does  your  cousin 
not  brush  his  hat? — He  does  not  brush  it,  because  he  is  afraid  of 
soiling  his  fingers  {fl*  bit  Jingtt).— What  does  my  neighbour  tell 
you  1— He  tells  me  tksi  you  wish  to  buy  his  horse ;  but  I  know 
■bat  be  is  mistaken,  for  you  bare  no  money  to  buy  it. — What  do 
they  say  at  tiie  market  1 — They  Bay  that  the  enemy  is  beaten. — Do 
you  believe  it  1 — I  do  believe  it,  because  every  one  says  so. — Why 
bare  fon  Bought  that  book  T — I  bought  it,  because  I  wanted  it  to 
learn  German ;  and  because  every  one  spoke  of  it.  (See  end  of 
Usaon  XXXIV.) 


CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SEVENTIETH  LESSON. 
iblge  Iter  ntbeap%Bten  Section. 

When  a  proposition  has  no  definite  subject,  the 
English,  in  order  to  avoid  the  pronouns  tk'ey,  people, 
&c,  use  the  verh  in  the  passive  voice ;  and  say :  J  was 
told,  instead  of,  They  told  me ;  It  wot  given  to  me,  in- 
stead of,  They  gave  it  to  me.  This  is  expressed  in  Ger- 
man by  means  of  the  indefinite  pronoun  matt,  (me,  u 
in  French  by  on.    Ex 
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I  a-i  told  that  he  Is  arrived.  OTart  fagt  mir,  fcrfj  ft  angftmnMI 

* 
&  knife  was  given  to  him  to  cat  Man  ant  ifrat  (in  SHfffff,  [tin  Btrt 

his    bread,    and   he   cut    his      }u  fcbncttfn,  tmb  rr  (cbnltt  fid)  in 

finger.  Bfl!  finger. 


F  REFLEXIVE  V 


Have  yon  cut  yourself  1 

I  have  not  cnt  myself. 

Have  those  men  cnt  themselves  1 

They  have  not  cut  themselves. 

Hast  thou  hurt  thyself  1 

I  have  not  hurt  myself. 

Who  has  cut  himsein 

I  have  cat  my  finger. 

I  have  rejoiced. 
I  bave  flattered  myself. 
Thou  hast  cat  thyself. 
He  has  flattered  himself. 
We  have  been  afraid. 
You  have  mistaken. 


He  polls  not  his  hair. 
He  has  polled  out  his  hai 
He  has  cnt  his  hair. 

I  have  had  my  hair  cnt. 

I  have  eat  my  nails. 

The  hair, 


£abcn  ©ic  fid)  gtfftmttrn  7 
3*  hah  mid)  ntdjt  grfrfantttcn. 
$abtn  fid)  bieft  gJMitiwc  atfehnitt 
Bit  baton  frd)  nicht  grfchmtttn. 
.(soft  Eu  Snr  w th  getban  T 
3d)  ba&t  mir  m*t  nub  grtban. 
SBtr  hat  fid)  gefthnirtm  ? 
t  34  hot*  mid)  u  era  5«j«  go 
ffbnitttn. 

t  3d)  babe  mid)  gefrtut  (gtfwiut) 

3d)  babe  mir  gefdwitirbflt. 

fflu  baft  IDid)  gtfdjniiKiw 

Or  hat  fid)  gcftbmtidxlt, 

t  9Rir  twlwtt  tin*  jcfBtdbht. 
C  t  3ht  hnW  Oud)  ijeirrt, 
i  f  8t<  batxn  fid)  grim 

Hasrafttn*. 

t  <ft  nift  fid)  tit  *oa«  no*. 


t  3d)  bast  mir  bit  $oa«  ftwfbm 

laffen. 
t  3d)  bate  mir  bit  HJgtC  rtgtftni* 


To  go  to  bed. 

To  gel  up,  to  t 
Do  yon  rise  early  ? 
I  rise  st  sun-rise.    " 

I  go  to  bed  st  sun-set. 

At  what  time  did  you  go 

it  midnight. 


r3u  ffltftt  grfxu*. 

<  Sd)(afrti  gtbdi*. 
C  Sid)  legtn. 

MtiffUhrn'. 

©tthett  ©it  fi'ul)  aufj 
3d)  flcbt  mil  Gtonnniaufgana  ouf. 
r3d)  g<f>(  ml>  StnnrnunKraang  jn 

<  SBrrte. 

C  34  Itfti  n"4  mil  eenncnuntttgana, 
tc  bed  !  Um  mddjt  3«t  finb  Sit  jn  Brttf  & 
flanfltnl 
Imamtrrmubt 
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At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Um  brd  llbr  9Mrj)ttli. 

He  went  to  bed  late.  <5r  tft  frflt  ju  HJettc  gcoanntn. 

At  what  o'clock  did  you  go  to  Um  towwrt  Uht  ftnt  @U  orftcni  at 

bed  yesterday  1  Bettt  negotiant  ? 

At  a  quarter  past  eleven.  Um  tin  aficrtcl  ctuf  jwSlf. 

The  bed,  bat  Sett  (plar.  en). 

The  snn-rise        Pw  eMinenaufgana,. 
me  aim  nse,       £  b(t  a„faan3  tn  gtmt 

1  he  sun-set,         £  ^  u^^^j  te  ^^ 

Nothing  but.  K  i  d)  1 1  a  ( (. 

He  has  nothing  but  enemies.        Or  hot  m*tS  «t*  £eintf. 
He  drinks  nothing  bat  water.       Cr  trinft  ntthW  alt  flQoffcT. 

■xiacisis.  167. 
Did  your  father  rejoice  to  see  yon  t — He  did  rejoice  u>  see  ms,— 
What  did  yon  rejoice  at! — I  rejoiced  at  seeing  my  good  friends. — 
What  was  your  uncle  delighted  with  (IBnabn  hat  ft*  ifjr.  Sbritn 
(jefrnu)!— He  was  delighted  with  (fiber)  the  horse  which  you 
brought  him  from  Germany. — What  were  your  children  delighted 
with  I — They  were  delighted  with  the  fins  clothes  which  f  had 
had  made  (for)  them. — Why  does  this  officer  rejoice  so  much  (fb 
fcftt)  1— Because  he  flatters  himself  he  has  good  friends. — Is  he  not 
right  in  rejoicing  1 — He  ia  wrong,  for  he  has  nothing  bat  enemies. 
—Do  you  flatter  yourself  that  you  know  German!— I  do  flatter 
myself  that  I  know  it;  for  1  can  speak)  read,  and  write  it. — Can 
~nu  write  a  German  letter  without  an  error  (fcer  gehtrr)? — I  can— 
_'oes  any  one  correct  your  letters  f — No  one  corrects  them ;  they  do 
not  require  (ftrauthen  nid)t)  to  be  corrected,  for  I  make  no  faults  in 
them. — How  many  letters  have  you  already  written  \ — I  have  al- 
ready written  a  dozen. — Have  yo  t  hurt  yourself! — I  have  not  l.irt 
myself. —Who  haa  hurt  himself! — My  brother  haa  hurt  himself, 
for  he  has  ent  bis  finger— Is  be  still  ill  1 — He  is  better. — I  rejoice 
to  hear  that  he  is  no  longer  til;  for  I  love  him, and  I  pitied  him  from 
my  heart. — Why  does  your  cousin  pull  out  bis  hair! — Because  he 
cannot  pay  what  he  owes. — Have  you  cut  your  hair  J — I  have  rot 
cut  it  (myself),  but  I  have  had  it  cut. — Why  do  yon  pity  that 
ehild  1 — Because  he  has  cat  his  foot. — Why  was  a  knife  given  to 
him  ? — A  knife  was  given  to  him  to  cut  his  nails,  and  he  haa  cat 
his  finger  and  his  foot. 


K 


Do  yon  go  to  bed  early  1 — I  go  to  bed  late,  for  I  cannot  aleep  il 

'    '■'  '    '       -  day!— 

t  a  Quarter  paat  eleven. — At  what  o'clock 
do  your  children  go  to  bed  7 — .They  go  to  bed  at  ami-set. — Do  they 
rise  early  I— They  rise  at  sun-rise. — At  what  o'clock  did  you  rise 
to-day? — To-day  1  rose  late,  because  I  went  to  bed  lata  yesterday 


I  go  U>  bed  early. — At  what  o'clock  did  you  go  to  bed  yesterday  Y- 
Yesterday  I  went  to  bed  at  a  quarter  paat  eleven. — At  what  o'clock 
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erenlng. — Does  your  son  rise  late'? — He  most  rise  early,  for  nt 
never  goes  to  bed  late. — What  does  he  do  when  he  gets  up?— Ha 
studies,  and  then  breakfasts.— Does  he  not  go  oat  before  he  break- 
feats  1 — No,  he  studies  and  breakfasts  before  he  goes  ont— What 
does  he  do  after  breakfast  T — As  soon  as  he  has  breakfasted  he 
comes  to  my  house,'and  we  ride  (on  horseback)  into  the  forest. — 
Didst  thou  rise  this  morning  as  early  aa  1 1 — I  rose  earlier  than 
you,  for  I  rose  before  snn-rise.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXI V.) 


SEVENTY-FIRST  LESSON.— (En  Bltfr  subotfijjatf 
Ceitioit. 

To  take  a  walk.  ©pajirem  gchtn*. 

To  take  an  airing  in  a  carriage.  @pojt<r<n  fabwti*  (Imp.  fuljr). 
To  take  a  ride  on  horseback.         Bpfljitwrt  ititm*  (Imp.  tin). 

\Cf  A.  When  two  or  more  infinitives,  two  past 
participles,  or  a  past  participle  and  an  infinitive  de- 
pend upon  each  other,  the  last  in  English  is  put  the 
first  in  German. 

Do  you  wish  to  take  a  walk  (to  aBofttn  61 1  fjMjicrtB  fltljtO  7 

go  a  walking)  1 
I  do  wish  to  lake  a  walk  (to  go  3d)  t»ifl  fixujttm  gthfil 

a  walking}. 
lie  wishes  to  take  a  walk.  (Sr  n»H  fpajttrtn  gtljcn. 

Thou  wishest  to  take  an  airing.     jDu  tpluil  fpajltwn  fdlJKTi. 
They  wish  to  take  a  ride.  ©te  iwtton  fpajitrm  rcttt n. 

Do  you  wish  to  see  him  work  1    SBclIcn  ©i(  ifjn  artritm  fd)m  1 
Has  your  brother  been  praised  T    3ft  3Dr  !8nitcr  odobt  rocrtcn  T 
He  takes  a  walk  every  day.         Ox  gt  fj t  uttt  Sage  [Dojinm. 
Do  yon  often  walk  1  Qtcbcn  ©it  oft  frojimn  t 

I  take  a  walk  every  morning.       3d)  get)*  out  SMergm  fpojtmti 


I  take   them    a  walking   every  3dj  filljre  |iei]llt2t*nt>fpajitttt. 
evening. 

TTT"  B.    Two  infinitives  or  participles  not  deper  d- 
ing  on  each  other  follow  the  English  construction. 

One  must  love  and  praise  one's  9Xan  mup  frfaea  Jfrwnb  Ilttai  un* 

friend.  [«6«u 

Whom  m-Mt  we  despise  and  Sfficn  mufi  man  wradjten  unb  ftw 

punish  t  fctt  ? 
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I  take  a  walk,  when  I  have  no-  3*  gtfie  fpajtcrtn,  twnii  id)  ju  $eaft 
thing  to  do  at  home.  nid)tt  ju  rhim  ijnfjc. 

Ofo.  A  The  adverb  nxnttt  is  used  to  interrogate 
with  respect  to  time  only.  In. all  other  instances  the 
English  when  is  translated  by  tornn.     Ex. 

SBann  trifttt  Sit  a*  7 
SEnnii  if)  n  abjprfift  7 


O&s.  B,  This  verb,  when  joined  to  an  infinitive, 
governs  the  name  of  the  person  in  the  accusative  ; 
and  when  the  thing  taught  is  expressed  by  a  substan- 
tive, it  governs  a  double  accusative,  the  one  of  a  per- 
son and  the  other  of  a  thing. 

Ha  teaches  me  to  read.  fir.  leljrt  mid)  lefm. 

I  teach  him  to  write.  34  Ifttr*  ihn  fattKUa. 

He  teaches  me    arithmetic  and  ©r   Itbrt    mid)   tat    ftccbtun    tint 
writing.  ©djfrifKti. 

Obs.  C.  All  infinitives  taken  substantively  are  of 
the  neuter  gender.  Any  German  infinitive  may  thus 
be  taken  substantively,  e.  g.  bos'  9{ed)ttett,  arithmetic, 
from   mfcnett,   to  reckon;  bag   ©djmttit,  the  writing, 

from  fcfjrri&en*,  to  write,  &c. 

I  teach   you   the  German   Ian-  3d)    !(()«   Sit   bit   t>futfd)f  ©pro* 
gtage.  d>(.* 

runttrtiftttn. 
To  irufruet.  <Unteirid)t  tr  I  btiltn  (or  gt< 

C     6«n*). 
The  instruction,  the  lessons,         btr.  Utltttrid)t 
He  pvee  me  lessons,  j  fc  ^  ^  jj*^ 

I  give  him  .eseona  in  German  (I  34  nrtt  (or  trtfjttle)  ihm  llntctridjt 

teach  him  German),  tm  jDttitfdicn. 

I  gave  lessons  in  English  to  his  3d>   tja.6t  ft inen  Jtinbttn  llrttttridjl 
children  (I  taught  his  children      tm  eiujUfdjtn  trtbtitt. 
English). 
He  takes  lessons  in  dancing.        fir  nimmt  Unterridji  tm  Sfltijtn. 

The  learned  man,  ber  ©etrtjrte  •, 

•  ©it  EpmcH  the  l»uiuage,  {■  a  haunhw  noun,  and  haa  n  in  the  plural 
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the  clergyman, 


tin  fflrfdjrttt   (See    Qft,.   Lnm 
Lin.); 

in  (SriftlidKi 
(in  9tifttid)(r ; 


a  clergy  man, 

the  Gemun  master  (meaning 
the  master  of  die  German 
language), 
the  German  master   (meaning    } 
that  the  masteries  German,    J  Itr  btutfat  etbrtt 
whatever  he  teaches),  } 

Me  dancing  master,  6«  Sorijiutifier. 

To  dance.  Sotijra. 

To  cipher,  to  reckon.      SRedirtra. 


ttt    3)tUtf*l(f)K! 


er,  to  recollect,     ©id)  ( r  i n  n (  v n. 

Oba.  D.    This  verb  governs  either  the  genitive  alone 
or,  less  elegantly,  the  accusative  with  the  preposition 


Does  ha  recollect  hie  promise 


He  does  recollect  it 

Does  he  "recollect  it  \ 
I  remember  yon. 
I  recollect  them. 
He  remembers  me. 
He  recollects  us. 
I  have  remembered  him. 


firinntrn  Sie  fid)  ticfcl  SOtannrt? 
3*  rrlnntrc  mid)  fritter. 
rCrinnert    rr    fi*    frintS    HJtrfprt 
,  J     thro*? 

'  ]  Crinnert  a  fid)  on  (tin  Btrfprc 
\     Am? 

J6r  ttinntrt  fid)  btfftn. 
Or  rrinntrt  fid)  baran. 
(  Qrinrtm  rr  fid)  fcrfftn  t 
\  (rrinntrt  tr  fid)  baron  1 
3*  (rinntre  mtd)  SQhc. 
3d)  rrinntrt  mid)  ijjrrr. 
(Er  rrinntrt  fid)  mciiwr. 
Or  rrinntrt  fid)  unfrr, 
3d)  fyaot  mid)  fttntr  rrinntrt 


e  ! — I  do  call  you. — What  is  your  pleasure  1 — Ym 
t  is  already  late. — What  do  you  want  m    "    '     * 


Jon  have  slept  long  enough. — Is  itlong  si 
oar  and  a  half  since  I  rose. — Do  you  often  go  a  walking  \ — I  go 
B.  walking  when  I  have  nothing  to  do  at  home. — Do  you  wish  to 
lake  a  walk  1 — 1  cannot  take  a  walk,  for  I  have  too  much  to  do. — 
Hm  your  brother  taken  a  ride  on  horseback  1 — He  lias  taken  am 
airing  in  a  carriage. — Do  your  children  often  go  a  walking? — They 
go  a  walking  every  morning  after  breakfast,— Do  yon  take  a  walk 
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after  dinner  T — After  dinner  I  drink  tea  and  then  I  take  a  walk.— 
Do  you  often  take  your  children  a  walking ! — I  take  them  a  walking 
every  morning  and  every  evening. — Can  yon  go  along  with  me  !— . 
I  cannot  go  along  with  you,  for  1  most  take  my  little  brother  out  a 
walking. — Where  do  you  walk  1 — We  walk  in  our  uncle's  garden 
and  fields. — Do  you  like  walking  1 — I  like  walking  better  than  eat- 
ing  and  drinking. — Does  your  father  like  to  take  a  ride  on  horse- 
back 1 — He  likes  to  take  a  ride  in  a  carriage  better  than  on  horse- 
back.— Must  one  love  children  who  are  not  good  1 — One  ought,  on 
the  contrary,  to  punish  and  despise  them. — Who  has  taught  you  to 
read  1 — I  have  learnt  it  with  (bet)  a  French  master. — Has  he  also 
taught  you  to  write  1 — He  has  taught  me  to  read  and  to  write. — 
Who  Iras  taught  your  brother  arithmetic  1 — A  German  master  has 
taught  it  him. — Do  you  wish  to  take  a  walk  with  us ! — 1  cannot  £0 
a  walking,  for  I  am  waiting  for  my  German  master. — Does  your 
brother  wish  to  take  a  walk ! — He  cannot,  for  he  is  taking  lessons 
in  dancing. 


man). — What  has  become  of  the  learned  man  whom  I  saw  at  your 
house  last  winter  t — He  has  setup  for  a  merchant. — And  what  has 
become  of  his  sou !— He  has  turned  a  soldier. — Do  yon  still  recol- 
lect my  o|d  dancing  master* — I  do  still  recollect  him ;  what  has 
become  of  him  f— He  is  here,  and  you  can  see  him,  if  you  like 
(nrellcn) . — Has  t  thou  a  German  master  1 — I  have  a  very  good  (one), 
lor  it  is  my  father,  who  gives  me  lessons  in  German  and  in  Eng- 
lish.— Does  your  father  also  know  Polish  1 — He  does  not  know  it 
yet,  but  he  intends  to  learn  it  this  summer. — Do  you  remember 

Jour  promise  1 — I  do  remember  it. — What  did  you  promise  me  1 — 
promised  to  give  you  lessons  in  German;  and  I  will  doit. — Wii 
you  begin  this  morning* — I  will  begin  this  evening,  if  you  please 
(rerun  ti  3f»i'n  jjcffitlta  ijl). — Do  you  recollect  the  man  whose  son 
taught  us  dancing! — J  no  longer  recollect  him. — Do  you  still  recol- 
lect my  brothers !— I  do  recollect  them  very  well,  for  when  I  was 
Studying  at  Berlin,  I  saw  them  every  day. — Does  your  uncle  still 
recollect  me  I — I  assure  you  that  he  still  recollects  you. — Do  you 
■peek  German  better  than  my  cousin ! — I  do  not  speak  it  as  well  as 
he,  for  he  speaks  it  better  than  many  Germans. — Which  of  your 
pupils  speaks  it  the  best  J — The  one  that  was  walking  with  me  yes- 
terday speaks  it  the  best  of  them  all. — Is  your  uncle's  house  as  high 
as  ours  7 — Yours  is  higher  than  my  uncle's,  but  my  cousin's  is  the 
highest  house  that  I  have  ever  seen. — Has  your  friend  as  many  books 
Ml  7 — You  have  more  of  them  than  he ;  but  my  brother  has  more 
of  them  than  (both)  you  and  he— Which  of  us  (2Bct  »n  uns)  has 
the  most  money? — You  have  the  most,  for  I  have  but  thirty  crowns, 
my  friend  has  but  ten,  and  you  have  five  hundred,  (See  end  at 
Lesson  XXXIV.) 

10 


SEVENTY-SECOND  LESSON.— Zwri  ntt&  Bieben?ijj«e 
tertian. 


Do  you  use  my  horse!  ffirtkiun  ©if  fid)  mrltirt  $ferB«7 

I  do  use  it.  34  bcbitne  mid)  befftiben. 

Does  your  father  use  il  1  SBtSknt  fid)  She  (Bate*  beffribm  7 

He  does  use  it.  Gc  liccimt  fid)  bcffcftcn. 

Hare  jou  used  my  carriage  !       $abtn  Sic   (id)  nifinf*  SBaiJHlS  itp 

btcnl 7 
I  have  used  it.  3d}  babe  mid)  crffeiiicn  bsbifitt. 

Do  you  use  my  books  ?  JBettoim  ©ic  fid)  me  ins*  ©udjtvJ 

I  do  use  them.  3d)  fcticnt  mid)  bfrfdben. 

May  I  use  your  book  1  Jtann  id)  mid)  3fjre£  SfludKf  irtif 

new? 
Thou  may  est  use  it.  Bu  faimfi  Bid)  btfftffrt n  bcticntn. 


from.  with  the  preposition  sen). 

Do  you  approach  the  fire  ?  9Mbf  nt  ©it  fid)  bent  $WZ  7 

I  do  approach  it  3d)  nfihm  mid)  bcmfeH>;n. 

I  go  away  from  the  fire.  3*  tntfHMK  mid)  WW  #(lier. 

I  go  away  from  it.  3*  cntfetni  mid)  twi»tt.' 

What  do  you  recollect  1  SBoran  cttnnmt  ©U  fid)  7 

(  recollect  nothing.  3d)  I'ttnncre  mid)  an  nidbW. 

Whatareyou  withdrawing  from?  SBSeoeii  entfemftt  ©if  fid)? 
Are  you  cold'  t  3ft  M  Sbntn  fait? 

I  am  very  cold.  f  (g«  ift  m  i  r  f(6(  fait. 

I  am  not  cold.  f  fit  iff  in  i  t  nidjt  fail. 

Artthoucold?  t3ft«©itfa«? 

Is  he  warm  1  f  3ft  u  ifim  n»rm  ? 

Are  they  warm  or  cold?  f  3ft  ti  ifjncn  worm  tita  (alt? 

They  are  neither  warm  nor  cold,  \  <&&  i|t  ifinoi  mitt  warm   nodi 

fait. 
Who  is  cold  ?  -f  Sffifm  ift  tt  (ait  7 

My  feet  are  oold.  f  <&i  ift  niti:  an  bm  Jofen  fait   . 

His  hands  are  cold.  f  ®*  ift  tbm  an  ben  $Snten  bit. 

Why  does  thatmangoawayfrom  ffi!Satunl«itftcntfid)biffeKaKann  Mil 

the  fire  t  brtn  fynn  ? 

He  goes  away  from  it,  because  (St  entfernt  fid)  baucn,  mtil  M  iim 

be  is  not  cold.  nid)t  fait  ift. 

Tofrtezi—frozm.  \  $r t txt n  —  a<f t. trs. 

*»««.  5t(t  (imperfect). 

06*.     The  impersonal  verb  frirmt,to  freese,  goveiw 
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the  accusative,  and  may  also  be  n&ed  for  the  English 
verb  to  be  cold,  as : 


T  ant  very  cold. 
I  am  not  cold. 
Who  is  cold  ? 
My  feet  are  cold. 
His  hands  are  cold 


fSt  ftictt  mtdj  f(fir. 
Qt  fricrt  mid)  nitfit. 
5Btn  fritrt  e6  ? 
URir  ft  mot  bie  JSflp*. 
3l)ni  (Hewn  He  *finte. 


For  w4a«'  whereto*  for  what    SffiOju? 

purpose? 
What  do  70a  want  money  for  7    SBeju  iroudjen  ©it  (Srtb  7 
I  want  some  to  buy  a  carriage  3d)  brnudK  wr&brt,  lira  (tpen  Sffifl' 

with.  gen  ju  ftmfnt. 

What  does  this  horse  serve  you  ffficju  tttnt  3bntn  Hefts'  ^Jfrrb  7 

for! 
It  serves  me  to  ride  out  upon.       (&  Hem  atir.  aiisjutfiten  or  jum  Sufc 
niini. 
To  ride  out.  Kustcitcn*. 

To  go  out  ia  a  carriage.  Xtrffabrtn*. 

■xbbcibis.    171. 

Which  is  the  nearest  way  to  go  to  your  uncle's  castle  1 — This 
way  is  shorter  than  the  one  we  took  yesterday ;  but  my  father 
knows  one  which  is  the  nearest  of  all. — Do  you  use  my  carriage  1 
— I  do  use  it. — Has  yourfalher  uBed  my  horse! — He  has  used  it. 
— What  does  this  horse  serve  yon  for  1 — It  serves  me  to  ride  out 
upon.— Du  you  use  the  books  which  f  lent  you  1 — I  do  use  them.— 
May  I  (Jtonn  id))  use  your  knife  ? — Thou  mayest  use  il,  but  than 
musl  not  cut  thyself. — May  my  brothers  use  your  books? — They 
may  use  them,  but  they  must  not  tear  them. — May  we  use  your 
stone  table? — Yon  may  use  il,  but  you  must  not  spoil  it. — What 
lias  my  wood  served  you  fort — It  has  served  me  to  warm  myself 
with. — For  what  purpose  do  your  brothers  want  money? — They 
want  some  to  live  upon. — What  does  this  knife  serve  us  for  1 — It 
serves  us  to  cut  our  bread,  our  meat,  and  our  cheese  with. — Is  it 
cold  to  day  1— It  is  very  cold. — Will  you  draw  near  the  fire  1 — I 
cannot  draw  near  it,  for  I  am  afraid  of  burning  myself. — Why  does 
your  friend  go  away  from  the  fire  1 — He  goes  away  from  it,  because 
he  is  afraid  of  burning  himself. — Art  thou  coming  near  the  fire  1 — 
I  am  coming  near  it,  because  I  am  very  cold. — Are  thy  hands  cold  1 
— My  hands  are  not  cold,  but  my  feet  are. — Do  you  go  away  from 
the  fire? — I  do  go  away  from  it — Why  do  you  go  away  from  it? — 
Becausel  am  not  cold. — Are  you  cold  or  warm  ? — 1  am  neither  cold 
nor  warm. 

173. 

Why  do  your  children  approach  the  fire  {—They  approach  it,  be- 
cause  they  are  cord. — Is  any  body  cold  !— Somebody  raeold.— Who 
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is  mid  1 — The  little  boy,  whose  father  has  lent  you  a  hone,  is  cold 
— Why  does  he  not  warm  himself? — Because  his  father  has  no 
money  to  buy  wood. — Will  you  tell  him  to  come  to  me  to  warm 
himself  1 — I  will  tell  him  so. — Do  you  remember  anything ! — I  re- 
member nothing. — What  does  your  uncle  recollect? — He  recollects 
Eour  prouiise. — What  have  I  promised  him! — You  have  promised 
im  to  go  to  Germany  with  him  next  winter. — I  intend  to  do  so  if 
it  is  not  too  cold. — Are  your  hands  often  cold! — My  hands  are 
scarcely  ever  cold,  hut  my  feet  are  often  so. — Why  do  you  with- 
draw from  the  tire  1 — I  have  been  sitting  near  the  fire  this  hour  and 
a  half,  so  that  1  am  no  longer  cold. — Does  your  friend  not  like  to 
sit  near  the  fire  3 — He  likes,  on  the  contrary,  mnch  (fctir)  to  sit  near 
the  fire,  but  only  when  he  is  cold. — May  one  approach  yonr  uncle  1 
— One  may  approach  him,  for  he  receives  every  body.  (See  end 
of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


SEVENTY-THIRD  LESSON.-IDtti  imlr  •iebetHiflflt* 
tettion. 

To  shave  J  JRflfiren  {verb  active). 

i  o  anave.  ^  &^  Mf-r{n  (verb  reflexive). 

To  get  shaved.  ©id>  rufirtn  (offtn*. 

To  dress,  to  put  on  clothes.  Mnjtcbfii*. 

To  dress.  Mnflttbtn. 

To  undress,  to  put  off  clothes.  Mufjithm". 

To  undress.  Ittttffcftcn. 

Obs.  A.  Slttjterjen"  expresses  either  to  dress  or  to  put 
en  clothes,  but  anflrifcen  can  only  be  used  to  express  the 
English  to  dress.  The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to 
migjteljen*  and  au^Heflmt. 

Have  you  dresBed  yourself  1  fxbtn  €SU  (Id)  nnqtfltibrt  7 

I  have  not  yet  dressed  myself.  3d)  bate  mid)  tied)  nidil  angrfleitet. 

Have  yon  dresaed  the  child  1  £abcn  €3c  bas  Jtinb  angtjsgfli  ? 

I  have  dressed  it.  3d;  hate  ti  onatjCam. 

He  has  pot  on  his  coat.  6r  hat  feinsn  9?«f  angtjcgtn. 

He  has  taken  off  his  shoes.  ffir  tint  feint  ediuf)(  ausgrjegfn. 

To  wake.  JSkcfcn,  taifmdm. 

To  awake.  grnradjm,  aufwad)CIt. 

Obs.  B.  SBedVtt  and  oitfnwtfett  are  active  verbs,  but 
owadien  and  aupvadfen  are  neuter,  and  take  the  verb 
(em*  for  their  auxiliary.  SKfeden  signifies  to  wake  in- 
tentionally, auftoecfen  unintentionally :    Ex.  SffioHm  ©if 
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mM)  am  |»ei  Uljr  Wetfctl  ?  Will  you  wake  me  at  two 
o'clock?  3Rachen  <Sie  fetnm  farm,  bamtt  ®fe  if>n  nidjt 
aufiDerfcn,  do  not  make  any  noise,  that  you  may  not 
wake  him.  Grrtoacfien  means  to  awake  at  once  or  by  ac- 
cident- Ex.  Sdj  enoadjte  anf  etnntal  auS  meutem  £raitme, 
1  at  once  awoke  from  my  dream.  3Iuftvad)ni,  means  to 
awake  regularly  without  any  accident.  Ex.  £e$  Sttor* 
gen3  OiiftWUfjeit,  to  awake  in  the  morning. 


To  come  down  (  Sjnab, 
(See  Less.  L.)  (  §mmter, 

To  go  down  into  the  well. 

To  come  down  the  kill. 

To  go  down  the  river. 

To  alight  from  one's  horse,  to 

dismount. 
To  alight,  to  get  oat. 


1)01(16     >  fteifleit*,  flefjen', 
fjtrwnter  >  mten*,  fafjmi",  ic. 

3n  bm  SBtunntn  hinuntcr  fldgcti*. 
SBom  Betgt  htrab  flrigm*. 
Era  Etrc-m  fiinab  fasten*. 
SScm  gjferoe  ihiatn'. 


To  mount  the  horse. 
To  get  into  the  coach. 
To  go  on  board  a  ship. 

The  dream,  the  beard, 
the  stream  (the  river), 

Where  is  jour  brother  1 

He  is  in  the  garret. 

Will   you  desire   him  to  cirae 

The  garret  (the  loft)  under  the 


e  garret  ( 
00?  of  ah 


Toe. 


To  behave,  to  conduct  one  » 
telf. 
I  behave  well.   . 
How  does  he  behave  ! 


(  2firi|bij«i*. 

I  Hat  eem  aSagtn  lfaio.cn*. 

Sttigm    (part,  past  gcftttgou 

Iroperf.  fficg). 
Kuft  (auf  lot)  $f«b  ftrigm*. 

3>i  btn  9Boacn  ftrigtn*. 
3n  tin  ©djiff  ftrigtn*. 

bet  Swum ;  bet  Start ; 
betStrem. 

95Jo  ift  36'  ©rubre  ? 

fir  i[I  auf  Urn  SBebrn.  - 

SBJcUmi  ©te  thn  bitten,  ftctob  (heruw 

ti'r)  ju  fonniKn? 
Dec  iScCm  unlet  tan  3)aa>f.  tint* 

jMUfti. 
$rrab  (or  fjcrunttr)  femmtn. 

I  Sid)  nuPbrra. 

|  Sid)  bftragen*  (Imperf.  bttrug). 

3d)  fflbte  mid)  gut  auf. 

aBitfubttaftdjoafr 


He  behaves  ill  towards  this  man. 
He  has  behaved  ill  towards  me. 


©t  btttagt  fid)  ItfjkAt  gtgen  tltlin 

Dtotm. 

Cr  bat  fid)  fibtt  gtgtn  nritb  Brttagra. 
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To  be  wor(AuWs.  Btr   aside  wevth     tin* 

U  it  worth  while  %  3ft  rt  bet  fDtufrt  rotrtf)  ? 

It  is  worth  while.  Cs  ill  tcr  3S(fb(  wtrtb. 

It  is  not  worth  while.  Si  ift  tiirfct  bet  OTiihe  moth. 

Is  it  worth  while  to  do  that?  3ft  eS  tfr  fflutje   roertfi,  ctrfrf  }» 

tftun? 

la  it  worth  while  to  write  to  3ft  tt  tor  9Xuftt  nwrth,  on  ihn  g> 
him  1  ftbtctben  7 

Is  it  better !  3ft  cs  toffix  ? 

It  is  batter.  <£6  ift  beffct. 

rt  is  better  to  do  this  than  thai.    <&i  ift   btff«,   ttefts   oU    jt!K*    jS. 

tbun. 
It  is  better  to  stay  here  than  to  dt  iff  toffee,  hid  ju  Mtiton,  alt  |bfl* 
go  a  walking.  jirttti  ju  ge(j(n. 

■xebcisis.    173. 

Have  you  shaved  to-day  7 — I  have  shaved. — Has  your  brother 
lhaved  i— He  has  not  shaved  himself,  bat  has  got  shaved. — Do 
you  shave  often  1 — I  shave  every  morning,  and  sometime*  also  in 
the  evening. — When  do  yon  share  in  the  evening! — When  I  do 
not  dine  at  home. — How  many  times  a  day  does  your  father 
shave  I — He  shaves  only  once  a  day,  but  my  brother  has  such  a 
strong  beard,  that  he  is  obliged  to  shave  twice  a  day. — Does  your 
ancle  shave  often  1 — He  shaves  only  every  other  day  (eircn  Sag  urn 
(en  anbern),  for  his  beard  is  not  strong. — At  what  o'clock  da  yon 
dress  in  the  morning  1 — 1  dress  as  soon  as  I  have  breakfasted,  and 
1  breakfast  every  day  at  eight  o'clock,  or  at  a  quarter  past  eight. — 
Does  your  neighbour  dreas before  he  breakfasts! — He  breakfasts 
before  he  dresses. — At  what  o'clock  in  the  evening  dost  thou  un- 
dress I — I  undress  as  soon  as  I  return  from  (cutis)  the  theatre. — 
Dost  thou  go  to  the  theatre  every  evening  1 — I  do  not  goevery  eve- 
ning, for  it  is  better  to  study  than  to  go  to  the  theatre. — At  what 
o'clock  dost  thou  undress  when  thou  dost  not  go  to  the  theatre  1 — 
I  then  undress  as  soon  as  I  have  supped,  and  go  to  bed  at  ten 
o'clock. — Have  yon  already  dressed  the  child! — I  have  not  dressed 
It  yet,  for  it  is  still  asleep  (ffhtfft  no*).— At  what  o'clock  dees  it 
get  up  1 — I  gets  up  as  soon  as  it  is  waked. 

171. 

Do  yon  rise  as  early  as  1 1 — 1  do  not  know  at  what  o'clock  yo« 
rise,  but  I  rise  as  soon  as  I  awake. — Will  yon  tell  ray  servant  to 
wake  me  to-morrow  at  four  o'clock  7 — I  will  tell  him. — Why  have 
yon  risen  so  early  1 — My  children  have  made  such  a  noise  that 
they  wakened  me. — Have  ycu  slept  well  1 — I  have  not  Blept  well, 
tor  you  made  too  much  noise. — At  what  o'clock  must  I  wake  yout 

*S«STafrt,i.»fcminli>*«i«tH1ttve.Mdtakeiaintlw|J«™L 
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— To-mo.-.-fiw  thou  mayest  wake  me  at  six  c 'clock.— At  what 
•'clock  did  the  good  captain  awake  1 — He  awoke  at  a  quarter  past 
five  in  the  morning. — When  did  this  man  go  down  into  the  well  * 
— He  went  down  into  it  this  morning. — Has  he  come  np  again 
yet  (ttrtrttt  brrauf  aeiHtgtn)  t — He  came  np  an  hour  ago.— Where 
is  your  brother? — He  is  in  hie  room. — Will  you  tell  him  to  come 
down ! — I  will  tell  him  bo  ;  but  he  is  not  dressed  yet. — Is  your 
friend  still  on  the  mountain? — He  has  already  come  down. — Did 
yon  go  down  or  up  thia  river?— We  went  down  it. — Has  your 
brother  dined  already  7 — He  dined  as  soon  as  he  had  alighted  from 
his  horse. — la  your  uncle  already  asleep  (ftfaftn*)  ! — I  believe 
that  he  is  asleep,  for  he  went  to  bed  as  soon  as  he  had  alighted.— 
Did  my  cousin  speak  to  you  before  he  started  1 — He  spoke  to  mo 
before  le  got  into  the  coach. — Have  you  seen  my  brother  1 — I  saw 
turn  before  I  went  on  board  the  ship. 


How  did  my  child  behave  7 — He  did  behave  very  well. — How 
did  my  brother  behave  towards  you  1 — He  behaved  very  well  to- 
wards me,  for  he  behaves  well  towards  every  body. — Is  it  worth 
while  to  write  to  that  manl — It  is  not  worth  while  to  write  to  him. 
— Is  it  worth  while  to  alight  in  order  to  buy  a  cake  1— It  is  not 
worth  while,  for  it  is  not  long  since  we  ate. — la  it  worth  while  to 
dismount  from  my  horse  in  order  to  give  something  to  that  poor 
man  1 — Yes,  for  he  seems  to  want  it ;  but  you  can  (fSnntn)  give 
him  something  without  dismounting  from  your  horaa. — Is  it  better 
to  go  to  tbe  theatre  than  to  study!— It  is  belter  to  do  the  latter 
than  the  former. — la  it  better  to  learn  to  read  German  than  to  speak 
itl — It  is  nbt  worth  while  to  learn  to  read  It  without  learning  to 
speak  it. — Is  it  better  to  go  to  bed  than  to  go  a  walking! — It  is 
better  to  do  the  latter  than  the  former. — Is  it  better  to  get  into  a 
coach  than  to  go  on  board  the  ship  1 — It  is  not  worth  while  to  get 
into  a  Joaeh  or  to  go  on  board  the  ship  when  one  has  no  wish  to 
travel     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


dEVENTY-FOURTH  LESSQN— four  Bttfr  Sttbcttfigtt* 

taction. 

To  hire,  to  rent.  9Rtctf)tn. 

To  hire  a  room.  Sin  3immer  mirtfitn. 

Have  you  hired  a  room  1  $uucn  ©it  rin  3tmm«  grwlttbrt  1 

I  have  hired  one.  3*  babe  (ins  gewtrtfiet 

To  let  Sctmittbtn. 

He  has  a  room  to  let. 

To  part  with  something. 
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Do  you  intend  to  part  with  your  Bint  Sic  gefbcmert,  Sbtt  ^Jfert*  abr 

horses  1  jufdjaff  en  7 

I  have  already  parted  with  them.  3d)  hate  fie  [*on  nbgrftfwfft. 

He  has  parted  with  hie  carriage,  gr  hat  fdtncn  SBogen  nbgefd>oftt. 

Have    yon    parted    with     (din-  $abcn  6ie  3h«ti  JSttirntcn  0630 

charged)  your  servant)  lehafft? 

I  have  parted  with  (discharged)  3d)  babe  ifjti  abgefdjatlt. 

Did  you  get  rid  of  your  damaged  f  Ginfc  €i(  3hvoi  mbertenen  3u» 

aagar  1  dec  le*  getocroen  ? 

I  did  get  rid  of  it.  t  3d)  bin  tt>n  le*  gnnerfctn. 

Did  he  get  rid  of  hie  old  horse  1  j  3ft(r  (tin  filtes  $frrB  lot  gem n 

ton? 
He  did  get  rid  of  it.  f  St  if)  (4  EM  gnwrtm. 

To  hope,  to  expect.  £of  f  en. 

Do  you  expect  to  find  him  there?  £effm  Sit  Shu  6a  ju  filitcn? 
I  do  -xpect  it.  3*  h«ff(  tt. 

Hope    and    expectation    make  £offcn  unB  .pavrfn  mod)t  SXondjea 
many  a  dope.  jiim  Sfarrtn.     (See  Lesson  XL. 

Obi.  B.) 
To  wait,  to  tarry.        ^avKti. 

Toehongt.  Suufchtn. 

To  MttWe,  «.  fat**.       f  *  "  '*  H  t*  '  * 
*  t  unit  fluffbtn. 

To  change  one  thing  for  another.  ghtxiS   grgen   rtaw*   neVtaufiben   01 

unttaufctjen. 
I  change  my  hat  for  his.  3d)  taufdw  nuintn  £ut  gcgen  it* 

fetnigen  uni. 

To  put  on  one's  hat.  S)cn  fyat  ouffe&fn. 

To  put  on  linen.  EEBd(d)c  nnlegen. 

To  pit  on  a  cravat.  Gin    (ttUtud)    umotnben*.     Part. 

past,  gebunocn.     lmperf.  bono. 

&£  STiSiSii   !«*■  «■  *»  «*» «— (' 

He  puts  on  other  (shifts  his)  6t  iegt  (jUftt)  onbert  SffiSfdje  an. 

He  changes  his  linen.  (Er  twd)fe(t  feint  QBdfdjt. 

I  put  on  another  cravat,  3d)  Unit  (in  ont-etc*  £atttudj  urn. 

I  change  my  cravat.  3d)  rocebffle  toe  $«1ftud). 

•  Sic  SSifdjt,  the  linen,  iia  feminine  colle 
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To  pat  an  other  cloth**. 
He  puts  on  other  clothes. 
He  putt  on  another  shirt. 
To  change  the  horse. 


CBS 

©id)  umRribtn. 
jDit  JUribct  twdjfrtn. 
Or  flribtt  fid)  urn. 
Sr  rucdijcli  fi'iiw  Sfctbrr. 
(St  jttfit  ein  anoereS  $cnft  on. 
6r  wedifelr  feitt  £tmt>. 
Gin  niitcrte  >ffvrt  nfbtnrn*. 
}  Dnfi  gpfctb  wtdtfctn. 


To  exchange. 
To  take  fresh  horses. 
To  exchange  a  piece  of  money. 
To  correspond  with  some  one. 
i  correspond   with   your 


fa  the 


(B,d)f,ln. 

iDic  ^fcrbc  rccihfrta. 
Ctn  ©rite!  fflcft  wnbftln. 
SBrirfe  nitt  Stmonbcm  iwdifefo. 
BBKfifdn  ©ic  Srlcfc  mitShreni  (Go. 


Td 


jonespond  with  him.  3d)  rocdjSle  SSrirfi  mit  thm. 


I  mix  among  the  people. 

He  mixes  among  the  soldiers. 


To  recognise  or  to  acknowledge. 


©i*  ml  d)cii.    _ 

II  n  1 1 r  (a  preposition  governing 
the  dative  and  accusative). 


rft: 


rfcn 


£  Imperf.  t  r  t  o  n  n  1 t. 

ffirtenncn  ©i<  bi^fcn  BKonn  I 
,  3*  hair  ihn  fdicn  fo  tanai  nidjt  aw 
|chcn,  bap  id)  ihn  liicbt  rcicWrt" 

17G. 


Oo  you  recognise 


Have  you  already  hired  a  room  T — I  have  already  hired  one.— 
Where  have  you  hiTed  itt — I  have  hired  it  in  William  Street, 
number  (one)  hundred  and  fifty  one. — At  whose  house  (Sci  rvcin) 
have  yon  hired  itl — At  the  honse  of  the  man  whose  son  has  sold 
you  a  horse. — For  whom  has  your  father  hired  a  room! — He  has 

hired  one  for  his  son  who  has  just  arrived  from  Germany Did 

you  at  last  get  rid  of  that  man  ! — I  did  get  rid  of  him. — Why  has 
your  father  parted  with  his  horses  1 — Because  he  did  not  want 
them  any  more. — Have  yon  discharged  jour  servant  1 — I  have  dis- 
charged him,  because  he  served  me  no  more  well. — Why  have  yon 
Brted  with  your  carriage  I — Becanse  I  do  not  travel  any  more.— 
is  jour  merchant  succeeded  at  last  in  getting  rid  of  his  damaged 
sugar J — He  has  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  it.— Has  he  sold  it  0* 
credit  J — He  was  able  to  sell  it  for  cash,  so  that  he  did  not  sell  it 
on  credit.-— Do  you  hope  to  arrive  early  in  Paris'? — I  hope  to  ar- 
rive there  at  a  quarter  past  eight,  for  my  father  is  waiting  for  dm 
this  evening. — For  what  have  you  exchanged  your  carriage  whisk 
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Sou  no  linger  mads  use  ofl — I  have  exchanged  it  for  a  fine  An 
ian  horse.— Do  you  wish  to  exchange  your  book  for  riftne  1 — 1 
cannot,  for  I  want  it  to  studj  German  with. — Why  do  you  take 
jour  hat  off  7 — I  take  it  off,  because  I  see  my  old  writing-master 
coming. — Do  you  put  on  another  hat  to  go  to  the  market  1 — I  do 
not  put  on  another  to  go  to  the  market,  bat  to  go  to  the  great  eon- 


177. 

Why  does  your  father  put  on  other  clothes  1— He  is  golna  to  the 
king,  so  that  he  must  pnt  on  others. — Have  you  put  on  another  hal 
to  go  to  the  English  captain! — I  hare  put  on  another,  but  I  have 
not  put  on  another  coat  or  other  hoots.— How  many  times  a  day 
dost  thou  pat  on  other  clothes  t— I  put  on  others  to  dine  and  to  go 
to  the  theatre.— Do  you  often  put  on  a  clean  shirt  (tin  tttifwfi  fifincjt 
. — I  put  on  a  clean  one  every  morning. — When  does  yonr  rather  pat 
on  a  clean  shirt? — He  puta  it  on  when  he  goes  to  the  ball. — Does 
he  put  on  a  clean  cravat  (tin  totiiti  $al£md))  as  often  as  too  1— He 
puts  one  on  ofiener  than  I,  for  he  does  so  six  times  a  day.— Did 
yon  often  take  fresh  horses  when  yon  went  to  Vienna! — 1  took, 
fresh  ones  every  three  hours.— Will  you  change  me  this  gold  coin 

S)aS  ©olcffttrf)  1 — I  am  going  to  (mill)  change  it  for  you;  what  money 
o  yon  wish  to  have  for  it  (SofAr)  %— I  wish  to  have  crowns,  florins, 
and  kreuzers.— Do  you  correspond  with  my  friend ! — I  do  corres- 

fond  with  him. — How  long  have  you  been  corresponding  with  my 
rother  1 — I  have  been  corresponding  with  him  these  six  years  al- 
most.— Why  do  you  mix  among  those  people? — 1  mix  among 
them  in  order  to  know  what  thej[  say  of  me. — Have  you  recognised 
your  father  1 — I  had  not  seen  him  for  such  a  long  time,  that  1  did 
not  recognise  him  (3d)  liattc  ifirt  fc  lanot  rtirbt  gcfchcn,  oofiid)  irjn  nirhl 
witter,  erfanntf). — Do  you  still  speak  German l. — It  is  so  long  since 
I  spoke  it,  that  I  have  nearly  forgotten  It  all.— Amongst  you  (Untre 
ffiud))  country  people  there  are  many  fools,  are  there  not  (niibt  wafer)  1 
asked  a  philosopher  lately  (nciilid))  of  a  peasant  (cinnt  Sauttn). 
The  latter  (jDicfer)  answered  him :  "  Sir,  one  finds  some  in  all  ata- 
tions  (bcr  Stunt)."  "Fools  sometimes  tell  the  truth  (bit  Sfftabtt 
feett),"  said  the  philosopher.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


SEVENTY-FIFTH  LESSON.— $M  trnft  »wbenri8tt« 
lection. 

To  find  one' '»  nlf  (to  Jc,  to  do).    8td)  defl  ti  fc  en  *.  Iraperf.  fonti 

How  do  yon  do  ?  f  &&*  beftnbtrt  Sic  fid)  7 

I  am  very  well.  }  34  btftabc  mid)  fc&l  (MbC 

How  is  yonr  father?  Sic  bcffotet  fid)  3*r  $«e  SBoHr? 
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Ob$.    In  the  German  the  words  SjtXX,  sir,  grail,  ma. 
dam,  &c.  must  be  preceded  by  the  possessive  pronoun. 

He  w  ill-  t  ®*  Nftabct  (id)  &UL 

Your  brother.  f  3  fjt  £trr.  SBrubtr. 

Your  cousin.  +  3  6 1  £  « t  x  Brtttt. 

Your  brothers,  f  3 t>c c  .fjtrrfn  Sr-ubetv 

To  slay,  to  sojourn.        Sid)  oufhtifKn*,  Iraperf,  hidt.1 
Have  you  stayed  long  at  Vlen-  £ab«n  ©it  fidj  (anfte  in  aBitn  anfa*. 

na!  fatten? 

I  have  stayed  there  only  three  3*fwtf  mtd)  nut  btri  3outht  auf> 

days.  grtwltflt. 

Where  does  your  brother  stay  at  8Be  bait  fld)  She  $crr  Srubrr.  gn 

present  1  gfnrofirtig  nuf » 

At  present.  ©cgtnntotrtg. 

To  mock  at,  to  eritieUe  some  one  Sid)  liter  3nmanb(n  tin  ttnai  anf- 

or  something.  holttn*. 

To  laugh  at  some  one.  Sid)  iter.  3«tnanb«i  lufttg  niacbm. 

He  criticises  every  body.  ffir  bolt  fid)  fiber  Stbtrmann  oaf. 


To  gain.  ffl  twi  n  n  ( n  '.    Part,    past,  go 

ntsnnen.  Imperf.  geroonn. 
To  get  one's  Wad.  ©tin  !Bwb  BerbimcH  or  moatm*. 

Part,    past,  tnwtfien.     Imperf. 
(rronrt. 

To  get  one's  livelihood  by.     Si  i  cb  (  r  n  a  Ij  r  c  n  m  1 1. 
He  gets  his  livelihood  by  work-  ©t  erndbrt  fid)  tnit  KrteiKH. 

IBg. 

I  get  my  livelihood  by  writing.    3d)  emahrr  mid)  tnit  @dy«i6tn. 
I  gain  my  money  by  working.     3d)  txrbient  twin  QslB  mit  Jfricitm. 
By  what  does  this  man  get  hie  aSomit  crnahvt  (id)  biefei  3Sonn? 
livelihood  ? 

To  spill.  ISn 


*  Compoumi  verbs  Bra  conjugated  smelly  like  simple  verbs.  We  shall 
therefore  merely  note  the  inegtuuitieaof  the  latter,  and  leave  itti  the  learner 
himself  to  add  the  separable  or  iiisepn.mb.8  panicles.  Thus  f«t!>  i»  the  im- 
perfect of  finim',  to  find  (See  Lessons  XXXV.  and  XLTI.),  and  KM  that 
of  OCfubtV*.  The  participle  paal  of  flntert  is  atfunstn,  and  that  of  bffltititn*, 
brfhnbtn,  ilie  syllable  M  being  omitted  on  account  of  die  inseparable  particle 
Jtee  Irfwon  XLV.),  fiitltis  the  imperfsotef  the  verb  bulten*,  to  holdfLss- 
•so  LTD.),  andbltltajif  thatef  mifiwltea'.  The  past  parrjcrpls  of  balitii  is 
attoXMn,  and  that  of  aufballiti*  oufge^aUtrj. 

'      D,g,l  zed  by  GOOglC 


Has    jour    father   already    d"e-  3|t  3i)r  .fetrr  fljatcc  [d)0n  abarwi("l  ? 

parted  1 

He  ia  ready  to  depart.  (St  ift  beveil  abjur-riftn. 

Ready.  ffitmt. 

To  make  ready.  Sicvtihn. 

To  make  one's  self  ready.  ©id)  bccfit  nwdjen. 

Po  keep  one's  self  ready.  Sid)  btrrit  hnten*. 

To  *pKf  (/o  pierce).  3etfp<itt<n  (but*  bchr  t  n). 

3«iranbcin  ba*  jxrj  burtfebefitcii. 
Sic  bunbv>b«n  bicftm  Wtanat  bal 
*«* 

To  haTtg.  £  ana,  en  (verb  active,  regular) 

To  ia  hanging-  ■&  a  n  a  t  ti  *    (a   neater    irregular 

verb).     Fart,    past,   gerjatiflei*. 
Imperf.  Fjino, 
Was  my  bat  hanging  on  toenail!  .£ma  mcitt  £>ut  an  bent  9tagtt7 
It  was  hanging  on  it.  St  91119  baton, 

I  bang.it  on  the  nail.  3d)  hange  ifjrt  on  hit  9EaacL 

The  thief  has  been  hanged.  iDtt  ©itb  ift  jjcbKngt  tvotDCR. 

Who  bsa  hung  the  basket  on  the  SBtr.  hot  ben  Aet6  on  ten  SBottm  <jt* 
treel  hingt? 

The  thief,  b«  Dieb  ; 

the  robber,  the  highwayman,     bet  JR&utire. 
The  patient  (the  sick  person),      brt  yoticnt.     (Sea  Note,  Lesson 

Tolerably  veil.  3iemlid>,  f«  rfctnflcfa. 

It  is  rather  late.  e*  ift  jicmlid)  foil. 

It  is  rather  far.  dt  tjl  jttmiidj  nxit. 

■xibche  178. 

How  is  your  rather  1 — He  is  (only)  so  so. — How  is  yoirr  patient ! 
—He  Is  a  little  better  to-day  than  yesterday. — Is  it  long  since  yov 
saw  yonr  brothers  1 — I  saw  them  two  days  ago. — How  were  they ! 
—They  were  very  well. — How  art  thon! — 1  am  tolerably  well 
(tttdit  66*1).— How  long  has  yonr  brother  been  learning  German  7 
—He  has  been  learning  it  only  three  months. — Does  he  already 
■peak  it? — He  already  speaks,  reads,  and  writes  it  better  than  you) 
cousin  who  has  been  learning  it  these  fire  years. — Is  it  long  since 
yon  heard  of  my  uncle  1 — It  is  hardly  three  months  since  I  heard 
of  him. — Where  was  ha  staying  then! — He  was  staying  at  Berlin, 
bat  now  he  is  in  London.— Do  yon  like  b>  speak  to  my  uncle  I— 
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I  &o  like  very  much  ((H)r)  to  apeak  to  bim,  but  I  iio  not  like  (i*  (m*i 
nicSt  gtrn)  him  to  laugh  at  me. — Why  does  he  iaugh  at  you  1 — He 
laughs  at  me,  because  I  speak  badly. — Why  has  your  brother  no 
friends  ? — He  has  none,  because  he  criticises  every  body. — What 
do  you  get  your  livelihood  by! — I  get  ray  livelihood  by  working-. 
— Dona  your  friend  get  his  livelihood  by  writing  1 — He  gets  it  by 
speaking  and  writing. — Do  these  gentlemen  get  their  livelihood  by 
working  1 — They  do  not  get  it  by  doing  any  thing,  for  they  are 
'       "  "       ■'■  ■    -'        nXXXIV.) 


o  work.     (See  end  of  Lesson  2 


SEVENTY-SIXTH  LESSON.  —  Sttija  nrib  eiebet^igsU 
jUrtian. 

To  doubt  any  thing.  )  JCn  etnwi  nwifftn  (governs  the  da- 

To  Question  any  thing.  J      tire  with  the  preposition  on). 

Do  you  doubt  that  1  Biuctfdn  ©it  buran  ? 

.  do  not  doubt  it.,  ) 

I  make   no  question,  have  no  C3dj  JiWifK  nid)t  baton. 

doubt  of  it.  J 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted.  Baron  ifi  ntd)t  ju  JWtlfcm. 

What  do  you  doubt  1  9Swan  jnxtfrtn  Sic? 
1  doubt  what  that  nun  has  told  3*  jroetfl*  an  btm,  wag  ticftr  SRutM 

me.  mir  gsfaat  bot 

To  agree  to  a  thing.  Htfxr  (or  rocgcn)  etroaa  (intfl  (oi 

(ins)  nxr-ocn*. 

35  SSL-.'SSi:  """•     i «-  **»*»•  -  «*■•• 

Do  you  grant  that  1  (Sefte&en  6if  H  7 

[  do  grant  it.  3d)  gtfttrj«  (s  (or  id)  a,if!cl)c  rf  (in,  of 

i*  Be6(  (6  Ju). 
How  much  have  you  paid  for  that  SBirairt  hobcn  ©is  flit  tiefer  fiut  b* 

hat!  jabtt? 

I  ha-e  paid  three  crowns  for  it.     3d)  tja&c  brti  Sfjntcr  bafur  btjarjH. 

Jot. 


The  price,  t«  9!rti&. 

Ham  you  agreed  about  the  price!  Sitit  @U  llfar  ben  $rtiS  (rcca.cn  itt 

^JrctfcB)  dnig  genterbfti  ? 
We  have  agreed  aboui  it.  3Bir  ftnb  bnrubcr   (trtwtgtn)  ftntg 

gtroerbra. 
About  what  have  you  agreed  1      aBcvfitcr  (wtdwgm)  flnb  Bit  drug 

gmorbrti? 
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Uhoot  ilie  price, 
On  account  of  (abou 

Do  you  eonfeaa  four  fault  1 
I  do  confess  it. 

[  confess  it  to  be  a  fault. 


S  Uthtt  h(H  *wi*. 
)  aBegtn  bri  $rcif(#. 
i.  KBegen  (a  preposition    governing 
the  genitive). 
®(ftePjvn  ©i«  3l)«n  geljt"  ""? 
34  gtftt&e  ib»  (in. 


Fo  agree,  to  compoee.  dlfie.  ?« ]*gf ^pek  *$£* 


3nb(ff«n,  K4,  !«»•*■ 
JDeffen  ungtaojttL 

S  t  a  3 t  n*.    Tmperf.  Kua. 


Against  my  custom.      ®tg<rt  mctnc  ffinwfinfirft  (a  fern, 

noun  taking-  en  in  the  plural). 
Aa  customary.  SBJU  gro«f)tttid). 

The  partner,  lex  $anb(MgtM|i  (gen.  tn). 

To  observe  something,  to  take  ffihw  S  nltrtttt  (getwfit  KXtbttt*,  fe> 


notice  of  something. 
Do  you  take  notice  of  that  7 
I  do  take  notice  of  it. 
Did  you  obserre  that « 
Did  yon  notice  what  he  did  t 

I  did  notice  it. 


fitn*). 
gjttrf  tn  ©it  tat  ? 
34  merle  ti. 
#ofe«t  ©it  ba£  atmti 
§aben  Sic  sefefjeii, 

bat  J 
3*  ba&e  (6  geftfjm. 


To  expect  (to  hope).  a3trmurt){n  (heffm). 

Do  you  expect  to  receive  a  letter  SBerniutfiHi  Sic  cincn  Stiff  sen  3hj 

from  your  uncle  I  t(m  S>t)dm  jU  nrjctlten  1 

I  do  expect  it.  34  WT<  <*• 

He  expects  it.  ®t  ecrntuihet  c?. 

Have  we  expected  it  1  jjabcn  toil  C(  Mnnutbrt  ? 

We  have  expected  it.  SBir  ha&c  n  tt  wrmutijet 

To  get  (meaning  to  procure).    SO  e  t  f  ch  a  f  ft  it. 
I  oannot  procure  any  money.         34  tonn  nrir  ftin  @((t  Mtftafftn. 
He  cannot  procure  any  thing  to  Or  Eoitn  fttfe  nttbrs  ju  {(fen  wr|4flfi 

eat.  ftti. 

EXEBCIBia.   179. 

What  have  you  gained  that  money  by  1 — I  hare  gained  it  by 

working.— What  have  you  done  with  your  wine  1— I  have  spilt  it 
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on  the  table*— -Whew  k  yours  1 — It  is  on  the  huge  table  in  my  life 
tie  room ;  but  you  mast  not  drink  any  of  it,  for  I  must  keep  it  for 
my  father  who  ia  ill. — Am  job  ready  to  depart  with  ma  1 — I  am  so. 
—Does  your  uncle  depart  with  us  1 — He  departs  with  as  if  he  plea- 
ses—Will you  tell  htm  to  be  ready  to  depart  to-morrow  at  ail 
o'clock  in  the  evening  I — I  will  tell  him  so. — Why  are  you  laugh- 
ing at  that  man  > — I  do  not  intend  to  laugh  at  him. — I  beg  of  you 
not  to  do  it,  for  you  will  break  his  heart  if  you  laugh  at  him. — Why 
have  they  (man)  hanged  that  man  ? — They  have  banged  him,  be- 
eanse  be  has  killed  somebody.— Have  they  (man)  hanged  the  man 
who  stole  a  horse  (from)  your  brother  (in  the  dative)  7— They  (9Jtotl) 
have  punished  him,  bnt  they  have  not  hanged  him  :  they  only  hang 
highwaymen  in  onr  country  (Sti  uns). — Where  have  you  found  mv 
coal  1 — 1  found  it  in  the  blue  room  ;  it  was  hanging  on  a  great  nail. 
—Will  you  hang  my  hat  on  the  tree  1 — I  will  hang  it  thereon. 

180. 

Do  you  doubt  what  I  am  telling  you  1 — 1  do  not  doubt  it.— Do 
you  doubt  what  that  man  has  told  you? — I  do  doubt  it,  for  he  has 
'-—  '  *d  me  what  was  not  true  (ipahr). — Why  have  you  not  kept 


your  promise  1 — I  know  no  more  what  I  promised  you. — Did  you 
not  promise  us  to  take  (ffitrcn)  uh  to  the  concert  (on)  Thursday  1—1 
jnfesa  that  I  was  wrongin  promising  you  ;  although  (intrfTcn)  *he 


concert  has  not  taken  place.— Does  your  brother  confess  his  fault  J 
—He  does  confess  it. — What  does  your  nncle  say  to  that  letter  J — 
He  says  that  it  is  written  very  Well ;  bat  he  admits  that  he  has 
been  wrong  in  sending  it  to  the  captain. — Do  you  confess  your  fault 
now  1— I  confess  it  to  be  a  fault. — Hare  you  at  last  bought  the 
horse  which  yon  wished  to  buy! — I  have  not  bought  it,  for  I  have 
ant  beei  ahre  to  procure  money.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


SEVENTY-SEVENTH  LESSON.  —  Siebett.,  tm& 

Biebettfigste  Section. 

OF   THE   PLUFRRFBCT. 

This  past  tense  expresses  an  action  entirely  finished 
when  another  action  which  relates  to  it  was  com- 
mencing. 

After  having  read  (after  I  bad  SBodjbtm  id)  ackfen  banc 
read). 

After  having  cut  the  bread  (after  OTadjbtnt  <t  iai  SBteb  geftftntttert  bat- 
he had  cut  the  bread).  tc 

After  having  eaten  (after  he  had  !Sacf)Sem  er  gegeflen  twttt. 
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After  cutting  myself.  SHad)6*m  id)  mi*  g([4nilt(ti  (wtft, 

After  dressing  yourself.  ffiad)bem  6tt  f*  artgtjegen  fatten.     — 
After  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  (Rachbcm  :t  fttfe  Win  gtutt  entfettrl 

-  fire.  haftt. 

After  thou  hadst  shaved.  9Md)b(m  Bs  Did)  roflrt  halttft. 

After  the;  had  warmed  tliem-  Siodjbem  fie  ft*  grwfitmt  hattcn. 
aetTea. 


EC?3  Inthe  second  member  ofa  compound  phrase  the 
nominative  is  placed  after  its  verb. 

When  you  had  dressed  jouwent  Bindj&cin  ©it  fid)  ongtjcgni  batttn, 
out.  giiigtn  Sit  out. 

When  he  had  cut  the  bread  he  ShXbbtnl  tr.  bat  »rob  arfdinittm  f»t> 
oat  the  meat.  tr,  fthnitt  tr.  Baj  Jkifd). 

After  he  had  read  the  letter  he  DIad>btm  tr  btn  SBrief  grtcfen  hath. 


Ofts.  X  This  transposition  of  the  nominative  does  not 
take  place  when  the  phrase  begins  with  the  subject. 

He  cut  the  meat  after  he  had  cut  @c  [djmtt  bat  ^tttfch,  iwdjbtni  ft  bat 

the  bread.  JHteb  gtfcbaittttt  hattt. 

What  did  he  do  after  ha  had  SSat  that  tr,  nadfbtm  tt  ocgtfftn  6afr 


To  be  afflicted  at  something.  Ue&cr  ctrcmG  tetrfibt  ftln*. 

To  afflict  one's  self  at  something,  ©id)  Stilt  ttroa*  bttlubtn. 

Are  you  afflicted  at  the  death  of  ©inb   Sit  liter  brn    jofi    mtlntt 

my  friend?  ffftUUM  frrtrfH? 

I  am  much  afflicted  at  it  3d)  bin  fehr  fctruH  borflte: 

At  what  is  your  father  afflicted  I  jffireflbtv  i|t  3&r  {iter  Bate*  frftrittt  ! 

The  accident,  btt  3ufdt ; 

the  death,  bcr  Una. 

To  die  {to  lose  life).  Sterbttl# 

Idia,  am  dying.  34  ffrrf*. 

Thou  tiest,  art  dying.  Dttftutft- 
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To  complain  of  som, 

tin). 
Do  you  complain  of  my  friend  1    SBtflagen    ©it     fid) 


Qt  fittbt. 

Part,    put,  g<(lfv6{n.     Imperfect, 
ftorfr. 

btt  Sonanbcn  ob<t 

at  btflngen  (b*  fd)m«« 


I  da  complain  of  him. 
Of  whom  do  you  complaint 
Of  wnat  does  your  brother  cot 
plain  1 


fiber    meintn 
grtunb  7 
3d)  befiucjc  mid)  flbra  ifjn. 
itebcc  mo  btf lagcn  ©it  fid)  7 
SBetfilKt  btjtbtwtt  fich  3()t  SSvabn:  1 


To  wonder,  to  be  astonished  or  Sid)  fiber  etna*  itMirtbetn. 
mrprued  at  something. 

Do  yon  wonder  at  what  I  have  S 

I  do  wonder  at  it. 

At  what  are  you  surprised  t 


a  SBunbtrn  ©it  fid)  flfcra  bo(,  mai  id) 
gttfwn  babe  7 
3d)  wunbttt  mid)  batufcr. 
SBotflbK  nunbtrn  Bit  ftcb  7 


Tn  Ae  g*itf. 

eiti)  fc  in*  (governs  the  dative) 

To  ie  jerry. 

Stib  f«tn*  or  (burr*  (governs 

the  dative). 

[  am  glad  of  it. 

t  <Si  iff  niir  (ifb. 

I  am  sorry  for  it. 

t  @6  tf»it  or  (ift)  mir  (rib. 

[  am  glad  to  hear  that  your  father  66  ijt  nitr  lieb  iu  wrnnfjmen,  bag  3fr< 

is  well. 

Sett  SBatct  fid)  twrjt  r*ftab(t 

To  hear  (to  understand). 
Dear, 

iBctnthtmn*. 
Utb; 

sad,  sorrowful. 

twutig. 

The  prince, 

bra  ^firll  Opriuj)  (nt  iu  the  g* 

the  count, 

bra  ®rof  (en  in  the  geuitiTe)  ; 

the  baron. 

bra  SBaren. 

To  pronounce 

Kusfprtihcn*. 

The  Saxon, 

bet  ©odjft  t 

the  Prussian, 

bra  5)rtuffe ', 

the  Austrian, 

bra  Seftrtiehrr. 

Saxony, 

Satbfen ; 

Prussia, 

^rtufjen  ; 

Austria, 

D(fhrid)  (D(|trarrto>). 

The  Christian, 

bet  Bfjtift  (gen.  tn)  -, 

berSubc, 

the  negro, 

bet  Dfeger  (bra  SJicbt,  gen.  tn) 
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Has  your  father  Bt  last  bought  the  house  7 — He  has  not  bough!  K 
for  he  could  not  agree  about  the  price. — Have  you  at  last  agreed 
about  the  price  of  that  carriage  1 — We  have  agreed  about  it. — How 
much  have  you  paid  for  it  1—1  have  paid  fifteen  hundred  francs  (ore 
Sroiifc)  for  it.— What  hast  thou  bought  to-day  J— I  have  bought 
three  beautiful  pictures,  a  pretty  gold  ring,  and  two  pair  of  thread 
•lockings. — How  much  hast  thou  bought  the  pictures  for  ! — I  have 
bought  them  for  seven  hundred  francs. — Do  you  rind  that  they  are 
dear  ? — I  do  not  find  so. — Have  you  agreed  with  your  partner  1 — I 
have  agreed  with  him. — Does  he  consent  to  pay  you  the  price  of 
the  ship  t — He  does  consent  to  pay  it  to  me. — Do  you  consent  to  go 
to  England  1 — I  do  consent  to  go  thither. 

Have  you  seen  your  old  friend  again  (nricbtr  nefefjen)  1 — I  have 
seen  him  again. — Did  you  recognise  him  ? — T  could  hardly  recognise 
him,  for  contrary  to  his  custom,  he  wears  a  long  sword. — How  is 
he  1 — He  is  very  well. — What  garments  does  he  wear  1 — He  wean 
beautiful  new  garments. — Have  you  taken  notice  of  what  your  boy 
has  done  ! — I  have  taken  notice  of  it. — Have  you  punished  him  for 
it  1 — I  have  not  punished  him  for  it,  because  he  has  confessed  his 
fault. — Has  your  father  already  written  to  you  1 — Not  yet ;  bnt  I 
expect  to  receive  a  letter  from  him  to-day.— Of  what  do  you  com- 
plain?— I  complain  of  not  being  able  to  procure  some  money. — 
Why  do  these  poor  people  complain  T — They  complain  because  they 
cannot  procure  a  livelihood. — How  are  your  parents  1 — They  are 
as  usual  (rotf  gciBohnlid)),  very  well. — Is  your  uncle  (36*  •&«* 
Df)rim)  welll — He  is  better  than  he  usually  is  (ale  gflDirirtlirh).— 
Have  yon  already  received  a  letter  from  your  friend  who  is  in  Ber- 
lin 1 — I  have  already  written  to  him  several  limes ;  he  has,  how 
iver,  not  answered  me  yet, 


What  did  yon  do  when  yon  had  finished  your  letter  1 — I  went  to 
my  brother,  who  took  (fShrm)  me  to  the  theatre,  where  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  find  one  of  my  friends,  whom  I  had   not  seen  for  ten 

fears. — What  didst  thou  do  after  getting  up  this  morning? — When 
had  read  the  letter  of  the  Polish  count,  I  went  out  to  see  the  the- 
atre of  the  prince,  which  I  had  not  seen  before  (nod)  nicht). —  What 
did  your  father  do  when  he  had  breakfasted  1 — He  shaved  and  went 
out. — What  did  your  friend  do  after  he  had  been  a  walking  1 — He 
went  to  the  baron. — Did  the  baron  cut  the  meat  after  he  had  cut  the 
bread  I-i  He  cut  the  bread  after  he  had  cut  the  meat. — When  do  yon 
•et  out!— I  do  notaet  out  till  (<rft)  to-morrow ;  for  before  I  depart 
I  will  once  more  see  my  good  friends. — What  did  your  children  do 
when  they  had  breakfasted  1 — They  went  a  walking  with  their  dear 
preceptor. — Where  did  your  uncle  go  to  after  he  had  warmed  him- 
self \—  He  went  uo whither. — After  he  had  warmed  himself  he  un- 
dressed and  went  to  bed. — At  what  o'clock  did  he  get  up  t — He  go" 
■P  at  sunrise — Did  yi»u  waks  him  7—1  had  no  need  to  wake  him 
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far  ha  had  eot  up  Define  me.— What  did  year  cousin  do  when  In 
heard  (of)  the  death  of  his  beat  friend  1 — Ha  was  much  afflicted, 
and  went  to  bed  without  saying  a  word. — Did  you  shave  before  you 
breakfasted! — I  shaved  when  I  had  breakfasted. — Did  you  go  to 
bed  when  you  had  eaten  supper  > — When  I  had  eaten  supper  I 
wrote  my  letters,  and  when  I  had  written  them  I  went  to  bed. — At 

what  are  you  afflicted  ? — I  am  afflicted  at  that  accident Are  you 

afflicted  at  the  death  of  youT  relation  1 — I  am  much  (ff&r)  afflicted 
at  it. — When  did  your  relation  diet — He  died  last  month. — 01 
what  do  you  complaint — I  complain  of  your  boy. — Why  do  yon 
complain  of  him  1 — Because  he  has  killed  the  pretty  dog,  which  I 
received  from  one  of  my  friends. — Of  what  has  your  uncle  com- 
plained ! — He  has  complained  of  what  yon  hate  done. — Has  he 
complained  of  the  letter  which  I  wrote  to  him  1 — He  has  com- 
plained of  it.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


SEVENTY.EIGHTH  LESSON.— QUI)*  ono  subtlest* 
Section. 

Declaufoo  of  Feminine  Subauntfw. 

Noh.   Gen.    Dat.    Acc. 
m,  S  Singular.       I    bfe,      cer,      ber,      bit. 

ine      \Pbtral.         |    bie,     ber,     ben,     bfe 

I.  Singular. 

Rtde.  All  feminine  substantives,  without  excep- 
tion, together  with  all  foreign  feminine  words  adopted 
into  German,  as :  bie  %oxmf  the  form ;  bie  Stnfe,  the 
line,  remain  invariable  in  all  the  cases  singular  Ex. 
Nom.  Me  %rau,  the  woman;  Gen.  ber  gran,  01  the 
woman;  Dat.  ber  %raa,  to  the  woman;  Ace.  bfe 
grail,  the  woman. 

II.  Plural. 

Rule,  Feminine  substantives  ending  in  t,  A,  er,  add 
n,  and  all  others  en,  in  all  the  cases  of  the  plural ;  and 
do  not  soften  the  radical  vowels.  (See  Table  of  the 
Declension  of  Substantives,  Lesson  Xffl.) 
There  are  two  exceptions  to  this  rule  : 
1st,  The  two  substantives:  bie  Wiatttr,  the  mother; 
bfe  Xodftrr,  the  daughter,  soften  the  radical  vowels  in 
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the  plural  without  adding  n.»     Ex.  Plural :  bte  WtHit 
the  mothers  ;  bie  SEwfrter,  the  daughters. 

2d,  Feminine  monosyllables  containing  an  a  or  u, 
are  declined  in  the  plural  like  masculine  substantives, 
that  is,  they  add  e  in  all  the  cases  and  soften  the  radi 
cal  vowel. b 

Sing.  Pltjrai- 

The  loor  —the  doors.  ]  bie  Zt)V.t,  —bit  Zi)iam. 

The  bottle— the  bottles.  !  bie  gtafefte  —  bie  gfaftfjen. 

The  fork  —the  forks.  j  bie  ©obel  —  bie  ©abrfn. 
The  pen    — the  pens.  bie  geber   —  bte  gebent. 

The  hand — the  hands.         bie  £anb  —bte  #dnbe. 

The  nut    —the  nuts.  I  bie  9fcij5    —bie  9?uffe. 


She— they. 

©ic  —  fit.     (See  Table    of  the 
Personal     Pronouns,     Lesson 
XXVIII.) 

Has  she  * 

She  has. 
She  has  not. 
Hare  they  1 
They  have. 
They  have  not. 

■6a!  fit? 
®ie  hat. 
©ie  dot  ntcbt. 
*oton  fie  ? 
©it  habtn. 
©ie  tiabcn  nitbr. 

Nom.  Gen.  Dat.  Aoc. 
My  (feminine  singular).  I  meine,  menter,  meuter,  Dtefne. 
My  (plural  for  all  genders).)  meine,  tneitttr,  ntetnett,  meine. 

Obi.  A.  In  this  manner  all  possessive  pronouns  of 
the  feminine  gender  are  declined,  as:  Seine,  thy  ;  jetlte, 
his ;  ihre,  her ;  ttnfere,  our  ;  @ure,  your ;  iljre,  their. 

The  father  and  his  eon  or  his  S<r  gjattr  unb  fctn  ©chn  tbcc  frine 

daughter.  ;3>d)tcr. 

The  mother  and  her  son  or  her  Sic  93Iutt«  un6  if)t  Stf)n  etcx  tl)« 

daughter.  3«ttcr. 

The  child  and  its  brother  or  its  Sue  .Stint  nni-  frin  Srubtr  tin 

sister.  (tint  ©djwoter. 

My  door     — my  doors.  9He'me  Srjir     — meine  Sljflren. 

Thy  fork     —thy  forks.  Seine  ®aW     —Seine  ©abelrt. 
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His  pen      — his  pens. 
Hei  brother — her  brothers 
Her  sister   — -her  Bisters. 
Her  book    — her  books. 


©tine  gcber     —  feint  gtbem. 

3br  JBrutttr     —  ifjre  ajrubfr. 
3hre  ©Arorfhit— if)«  ©dweftm 
3br  SBuft        —  if)w  3J£l<h£r. 


(jen.  or  the  good  I  . 
Dat.  to  the  good  fJ™ 
Ace.         the  goodj  ™"* 


Singula  b. 
Noh.  bte  jute. 
Gen.  her  gunm. 
Dat.  ber  guten. 
Ace.  bie  gut*. 


Plural. 
bte  guten. 
ber  guten. 
ben  guten. 
bte  guten. 


Obs.  B.     The  adjective  preceded  by  a  possessive 

Eronoun  of  the  feminine  gender,  as :  meine,  behte,  &c. 
as  exactly  the  same  declension  as  with  the  definite 
article. 


My  (jood  linen, 

meine  guts  titinnxutb ; 

the  right  hand, 
the  left  hand. 

bit  rwbte  £nnfc  ; 

bit  tint*  $tmb ; 

the  language. 

bit  ©ptodje ; 

the  tongue, 

bit  3uno,e ; 

the  street, 

bit  StriSt  i 

the  town, 

bit  ©tobt ; 

the  woman,  the  wife. 

bit   Jfmu   (does    not   soften 
lakes  tn  in  the  plural) } 

boe  aXiMnn  -, 

the  young  lad;, 

tat  jriulcin. 

My  right  hand  aches. 

3Sit  fStmnfi  bie  tcdjtt  ©drib.1 

His  lull  hane"  aches. 

Sbni  fcbnictjt  bit  lintt  £anb. 

The  room, 

bit  ©lute ; 

the  chamber. 

tnS  Simmer ; 

the  cabinet, 

bit  .Rom met ; 

the  apartment, 

ba#  ffltrmid).* 

The  front  room. 

bit  ©tube  Born  beraue  ; 

the  back  room, 

bit  ©tube  bmtenoitS ; 

the  silk, 

bte  ©titt ; 

thn  silk  stocking. 

tec  ftibene  ©twinpf. 

y  tha  impenonal  verb  ii  bit  only  m 


•  When  the  Mnmtion  eiprtwsd  by  tl 
.  tl  of  the  body,  the  person  in  put  in  the  dative. 

*  ©tube  ia  the  room  commonly  inhabited  and  in  which  there  it  a  Hove, 
I  inmit  is  the  general  word  for  room,  whether  there  is  a  ituve  in  it  or  not 
Hummer  ii  s  small  room  in  which  there  it  no  itove,  and  in  which  vuiou 
Ihingi  an  kept ;  hence  bir  Jtlribtrfammrr,  the  wardrobe ;  bit  SBnbenlammer, 
the  garret,  Ac.     @cinaife  ia  only  ueod  ia  tpeaking  of  (i 
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TH   ADJECTIVE   WITHOUT   AN    ARTICLE   IS   THE   FEMININE 
GENDER. 

Nom.  Gen.  Dat.  Aoo. 
Good,  &c.  (in  the  singular).!  giite,  guter,  guter,  gate. 
Good,  &c.  (in  the  plural).   |  gute,      guter,    gtlten,    gute. 

Soma  good  soap.  @ute  ©uppt 

Some  bad  pens.  Scbtcdjtc  grtctn. 


.         .  ,      ,,     .  .     ,       I  N.  one  gate.  G.  oner  guttn. 
A  good,  &c  (feminine).      |  A   ^  ^    D  ,;„„  ^ 


ThiB  or  this  ons,  that  or  that  one,  bicft,  jtrir. 

Some,  sundry,  eimgc,  ctlicbr. 

Many,  several,  meljre  or  tueijri 

Which,  totfcfc. 


Ois.  C.  In  the  plural  all  adjectives,  ordinal  num- 
bers, and  pronominal  adjectives  have  the  same  declen- 
sion for  all  genders,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  many 
parts  of  this  work,  particularly  in  the  Table  of  the 
Declension  of  Adjectives,  Lesson  XVHL 

REMARK. 
To  become  intimately  acquainted  with,  the  declen- 
sion of  adjectives,  ordinal  numbers,  and  pronominal 
adjectives,  the  learner  has  only  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  definite  article ;  for  when  the  adjective  is 
preceded  by  a  word  having  the  characteristic  termina- 
tion,'  it  takes  en  in  all  the  cases,  except  in  the  nomi- 

•  Soma  anthon  write  mr tjrt,  others  mtbrtrt.  The  latter  is  more  tunal, 
ihe  former  more  comet. 

u  of  the  definite  article  are  called  eharaeterlitic  beeaoa 
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MS 

native  singular  of  all  genders  and  the  accusative  sin- 
gular feminine  and  neuter,  in  which  it  takes  e  (Page 
33,  Rule  2d.).  The  adjective  itself  takes  these  termi- 
nations when  it  is  not  preceded  by  any  article*  or  if 
the  word  preceding  has  not  the  characteristic  termi- 
nation, as ;  cut/  ntetn,  fain,  &c.  in  the  nominative  of  the 
masculine,  and  nominative  and  accusative  of  the 
neuter  gender. 

This  principle  is  clearly  exemplified  in  the  adjective 
preceded  by  the  indefinite  article.  The  nominative 
eilt,  not  having  the  characteristic  termination  rr  for 
the  masculine  and  ti  for  the  neuter,  the  adjective 
takes  it     Ex.  Sin  gtiter  SKottlt,  em  guted  £tnb. 

The  characteristic  termination  ol  the  masculine 
being  c  r  and  that  of  the  neuter  t  S,  that  of  the  femi- 
nine is  e :  so  that  is  is  sufficient  to  join  the  ending  e  to 
a  word  of  the  characteristic  termination  to  make  it 
feminine.  Ex.  Masc.  and  neuter:  bfefer,  btefed  j  femi- 
nine :  biffe ;  masc.  and  neuter :  jetier  jetted ;  feminine, 
jette. 

These  principles  being  once  well  understood,  the 
learner,  will  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in  declining 
adjectives,  ordinal  numbers  or  pronominal  adjectives. 

Have  vou  my  pen  1  £o.6«t  Eie  meine  $cber  ? 

No,  Madam,  I  have  it  not.  Kcin,  3Xobnm  (gnfitige  Jcnu6),  id) 

hate  fie  nitfct. 

Which  bottle  have  you  broken  1  SBflcfrt  fllAfcfie  b&Un  ©K  jerbrwht  it  T 

Which  Boup  haa  she  eaten  1  SEclcbe  ©uppe  (mt  fie  MMIli 

What  near  have  you 1  SHJaS  fill:  cine  JBirne  baWtt  ©ie  J 

What  linen  have  yon  bought  1  SBa6  fur  ecinnxtnb  i)«6'ti  ©ie  go 

haft? 

Do  you  see  my  sister  I  ©then  ©U  meine  ©djnxflcr  ? 

I  do  see  her.  3d)  |ihe  fit. 

Hare  you  seen  my  sisters  1  £atien  Sit  meine  ©tbrecRern  gefe 

ben? 
i  Slein,  mcin  Jtfiulein,  id)  fiobe  1«e 

nidjt  gefefien. 


tl'    (Page  33,  Ruie  3JT)' 
*  If  -peaking  to  a  lady  of  rank,  guIMge  gran,  grade.™  lady,  w»  be 
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The  nose,  bit  Kofi ; 

the  butter,  tit  Sutter  ; 

tho  soup,  bit  ©uppe ; 

the  towel,  toai  £onbtudj ; 

the  napkin,  bo*  ZttUrtud),  bit  Stratttt. 


Are  yon  not  surprised  at  what  my  friend  has  done  1 — I  am  much 
surprised  at  it.— At  what  is  your  son  surprised ! — He  is  surprised 
at  your  courage. — Are  yon  sorry  for  having  written  to  my  uncle  J 
—1  am,  on  the  contrary,  glad  of  it. — At  what  art  thou  afflicted  I — 1 
am  not  afflicted  at  the  happiness  of  my  enemy,  but  at  the  death  of 
my  friend. — How  are  your  brothers  J — They  have  been  Tery  well 
for  these  few  days.— Are  you  glad  of  it  7 — I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
they  are  well. — Are  you  a  Saxon  1 — No,  1  am  a  Prussian. — Do 
the  Prussians  like  to  learn  French  1 — They  do  like  to  learn  it. — 
Do  the  Prussians  apeak  German  as  well  as  the  Saxons  T— The 
Saxons  and  the  Prussians  speak  German  well ;  but  the  Austrian!* 
do  not  pronounce  it  very  well  (hicbt  aOju  gut) ;  notwith  a  landing 
they  are  (bcfftn  ungtatbttt  finb  ti)  very  goodpeople, — Which  day  of 
the  week  (ffltldjiti  Sag  in  bet  98cdw)  do  the  Turks  celebrate  (fewrn)  1 
—They  celebrate  Friday  (ben  Jrtitug) ;  but  the  Christians  cele- 
brate Sunday,  the  Jews  Saturday,  arid  the  negroes  their  birth-day 
(bcr  ©rtuttttag). 


Has  your  sister  my  gold  ribbon  1 — She  has  it  not.— What  h 
■he? — She  has  nothing. — Has  your  mother  anything  1 — She  has  a 
fine  gold  fork. — Who  has  my  large  bottle  < — Your  sister  has  it. — 


yon  see  your  sister  1 — f  saw  her  three  months  and  a  half  (Obi.  C-, 
Lesson  I.XV.)  ago. — Who  has  my  fine  nutsl — Your  a 


Do  you  sometimes  see  your  mother  1 — I  see  her  often. — When  did 
'  — 1  saw  her  three  months  and  a  half  {Obi    " 

has  them. — Has  she  also  my  silver  forks  1— She  has  them  not. — 
Who  has  them  ! — Your  mother  has  them, — Have  your  sisters  had 
my  pens ! — They  have  not  had  them,  but  I  believe  that  their  chil- 
dren have  had  them. — Why  does  your  brother  complain  1 — He 
complains  because  his  Tight  hand  aches. — Why  da  you  complain  * 
— 1  complain  because  my  left  hand  aches. — Is  your  sister  as  old 
as  my  mother  1 — She  is  not  so  old\  but  she  is  taller. — Has  your 
brother  purchased  anything! — He  has  purchased  something. — 
What  has  he  bought  T — He  has  bought  fine  linen  and  good  pens. 
—Has  he  not  bought  some  silk  stockings  1 — He  has  bought  some. 
— Is  your  sister  writing? — No,  Madam,  she  is  not  writing. — Why 
does  she  not  write  '-—Because  she  has  a  sore  hand. — Why  does 
the  daughter  of  your  neighbour  not  go  out  1 — She  does  not  go  out, 
because  she  has  sore  feet. — Why  does  my  sister  not  speak  1— Be- 
cause she  has  s  soar  mouth. — Hast  thou  not  seen  my  silver  pent 
—I  have  not  seen  it. — Hast  thou  a  front  room  <— 1  have  one  be-  * 
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■tod,  but  my  brother  baa  one  in  the  front — Doaa  the  wile  of  cat 
shoemaker  go  oat  already! — No,  my  lady,  she  does  not  go  out 
jet,  for  she  is  still  Tory  ill. 

185. 
Which  bottle  has  jour  little  sister  broken  1 — She  broke  the  one 
which  my  mother  bought  yesterday. — Have  you  eaten  of  my  toap 
or  of  my  mother's  \— -1  have  eaten  neither  of  yours  nor  your  mo- 
ther's, but  of  that  of  my  good  sister, — Have  yon  Men  the  woman 
thai  was  with  (t«i)  me  this  morning  1—1  hare  not  seen  her. — Has 
your  mother  hurt  herself  I — She  has  not  hart  herself. — Have  yon  a 
■ore  nose  * — I  have  not  a  sore  nose,  but  a  sore  hand.— Have  yon 
cut  your  finger ! — No,  my  ltdy,  I  h  ave  cat  my  band.— Will  yon 
give  me  a  pen  t— I  will  give  you  one. — Will  yon  (have)  this  (one) 
or  that  (one)  1 — I  will  (have)  neither. — Which  (one)  do  you  wish 
to  have  ! — I  wish  to  have  that  which  your  sister  has. — Do  you 
wish  to  have  my  mother's  good  black  silk  or  my  sister's  1 — I  wish 
to  have  neither  your  mother's  nor  your  sister's,  but  that  which  yon 
have. — Can  you  write  with  this  pen  1 — I  can  write  with  it  {Obi. 
B..  Lesson  LIT.).— Each  woman  thinks  herself  amiable  (\itbtnU 
ronrbtg)  and  each  is  conceited  (bcfitf  Sujotltrtt). — ThB  same  (Cow 
fc)  as  men  (tic  ananafptifon),  my  dear  mend.— Many  a  one  thinks 
himself  learned  who  is  not  so,  and  many  men  surpass  (Bfrnttcfftn*) 
women  in  vanity  (an  Oitftfdt).     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


SEVENTY-NINTH  LESSON.— Main  una  aitbtttfoVU 
Section. 


To  go  to  church,  to  be  at  church.  3n  bit  flirdjt  otbrn*,  in  dct  Jtirdjt 

(tin*. 
To  go  to  school,  to  be  at  school.  3n  tie  Gdjult  gehtn*,  in  tin  SrijuU 

(tin*. 
To  go  into  the  cellar,  to  be  in  3n  Sen  JtcHfr.  geben*,  in  bent  Art* 
the  cellar.  tar  frin*. 

The  dancing  school,  bit  SanrfdjUfc ; 

the  play  (the  comedy),      bit  JUmGtiif ; 
the  opera,  bit  Dptt. 

I  o  go  a  hunting,  to  be  at  hunt-  t  Kuf  bit  Sagt>  atfjen*,  auf  tee  Soot 
tag.  (tin*.      (See    Lesson    XXX 

Note'.) 
To  go  to  the  castle,  to  be  at  the  Xnf  bat  6*1*6  Sf-fcn*.  a»f  *«■ 
castle.  ©Aloftf  ftinV 


•  The  prapmtttop  anf  denote*  setlao  «l  ertsssus  nrwn  it 
inf  or  motion  toward!  an  elevation 
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Haf  bit  »Sr|t  athtn-,  fluf  b«  Sfrfi 


tie  SBanf  (plnr.  Banftn) ; 
bit  ffianf  (plui.  fiMnfc). 


To  go  to  the  exchange,  to  be  a 
the  exchange. 

Tl.abaoi, 

the  bench, 

To  g 

ToE 


The  whole  day,  ol.  the  day,  b«i  gtmjtn  Soft. ; 

the  whole  morning,  ben  ganjcit  OTergtn  ; 

the  whole  evening,  b«i  ganjtn  Xbcnb ; 

the  whole  night,  all  the  night,  bit  qattjt  Stfatbt  ; 

the  whole  year,  bas  ganjt  Stafo ; 

As  whole  week,  bit  gonjt  SBo&t  *• 

the  whole  society,  bit  gtmjt  Scftnfo>ift» 

All  at  once,  mif  ftnma!; 

tnddenly  (all  of  a  sadden),  plBflid). 


your  Bister, 
your  Bisters, 

The  belly-ache, 


JCie  fUnftiflt  (ttaAfte)  ESKbt. 
Sit  wrige  (uetgangime)  iSwtt. 
Eieft  mc$ii. 
Biefci  3"i)r. 

t  3brt   Jrau   9)iultcr   (See   Oi«. 
Lesson  LXX  V.) ; 


_ .     ftrdulein  fehnxftttn. 
tint  gMtfon. 
baa  J8aad)BKl);  plnr.  bit   SSaucb' 

fdjmttjtn. 
Sit  bat  afagtnf&mtrjtn  (plni.)* 
violent  head-  Stint  ©djiscftrr  fiat  fttftigtS  Jlcpfi 

atb> 

Singular  and  Plural  fern. 


Some  of  it,  any  of  it. ' 
Some  of  them,  any  of 


Sing-. 
and 
Plur. 

fern. 


Pronouns  possessive   abso- 


9Be($e,  berett,  fcerfelkn. 
(See  Obs.  Lesson  XVI.) 


FracHnra. 


Mine,  his,  hers,        j 
Ours,  yours,  theirs.  \ 


Singular. 

bit  tntlnlgt,  bit  ftlnigt,  bit  ihrigt, 
bit  nafriot,  bit  tturigt,  bit  i&vigt 


in  et  Wt,  Wt  fo)«ft  tat  *H  m  *qU» 
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Mice,  his,  hers, 
Ours,  yours,  hers. 

Have  yon  my  pen  ir  hi 
I  hare  hen. 

To  her. 


Plural. 
jb«  menrigeti,  bte  f<fitigen,  bit 

I    tfjriflen.8 

$aUt\  €u  mcint  fitter  ebtt  tie  ih> 

rw? 
3cb  babe  bit  tljrigf. 


What  do  you  wish  to  send  t 

I  wish  to  send  her  a  tart. 
Will  you  send  her  also  fruits  t 
Iwill 


HBoi  twHtn  Sit  3i)«r  OTuljmi  fi&U 

dot? 
3d}  roin  ihc  fine  Sertt  fdjithn. 
SJMtti  ©it  ti?r  aud)  gvfidite  fdiirftn  7 
3d)  roiU  if)t  nxbbc  fdridtn. 
Have  yon  sent  the  books  to  my  fyobtn  6ie  mtintn  ©d>nwftctti  bit 

SBnBwgtfdiidt? 
34  bote  fie  Hjntn  gtfcbi  dt. 


1  havn  sent  them  to  them. 


The  fruit, 
the  tart, 
the  aunt, 
the  peach, 

the  strawberry, 

the  cherry, 

the  cousin  (aunt), 

the  niece, 

die  might  (power), 

the  maid -servant, 

tiie  gazette, 

The  relation. 


The  neighbour  (feminine),  bit  Qtadtbacmn  *, 

the  ware  (merchandise,  goods),    bit  Snort. 

Obi.  A.    A  feminine  substantive  is  formed  by  join- 
ing the  syllable  itm  to  a  masculine  substantive.     Ex. 


bitgrucfit; 

bit  3ortt ; 

bit  Oiubmt  (bit  Santt); 

We  $>ffrfiA« ; 

bit  OibbMte ; 

bitJtltftr; 

M*  SBoft; 

bit  9H*U  > 

bit  >Wo*t ; 

bit  Oteab ; 

bit  3eiruna.« 

\  Af.bnEBnwanbte; )  (an 


inof«nBdj«niv*prtc«de(l  bylhede* 
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Obs.  B.  If  the  radical  syllable  of  the  masculine  tub 
■tantive  contains  one  of  the  vowels  a,  £,  u,  it  is  gen* 
erally  softened  on  being  made  feminine  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  syllable  inn.     Ex. 

The  countess,  He  ©rflflnn ; 

the  fool  (fern.),  bit  ffiarriun ; 

the  cook  (fern.),  bit  JTSdjiml ; 

the  peasant  (peasant's  wife),  bit  SBflumnn  ; 

the  a  is  tBr~  in-law,  bit  Gdjfo&gmiin, 

To  catch  a  cold,  ten  ©chnupftn  Utamam*. 

To  have  a  cold,  ben  Etfjimpfen  bftben*. 

To  hare  a  cough,  bw  ^ujiui  hatwit*. 

I  have  caught  a  cold.  3d}  babe  ten  Gkbnapfnt 

The  cold,  bn  ©Anupfm ; 

the  coagh,  tec  .jjufitn. 

To  make  sick.  Jtranf  macbtn.   . 

It  makes  me  aiok.  at  madjt  mid)  front 

186. 


Where  is  your  cousin  1 — He  U  in  the  kitchen. — Has  your  cook 
(fern.)  already  made  the  soup  '—She  has  made  it,  for  it  stand*  al- 
ready upon  the  table. — Where  is  your  mother  J — She  is  at  church.— 


la  your  sister  gone  to  school?— She  is  rone  thither. — Does  jour 
"  '"  ~~H  wither  every  morning  and 
e  go  to 
church! — She  goes  thither  as  soon  as  she  gets  up. — At  what  o'clock 


mother  often  go  to  church  1 — She  goes  thither  every  morning  and 
every  evening. — At  what  o'clock  in  the  morning  doer  ~*~~ 


does  she  get  up  1 — -She  gets  up  at  son-rise. — Dost  thou  go  to  school 
to-day  1—1  do  go  thither. — What  dost  thon  learn  at  school  1 — 1 
learn  to  read,  write,  and  speak  there. — Where  il  your  aunt  1 — She 
is  gone  to  the  play  with  my  little  sister. — Do  your  sisters  go  this 
evening  to  the  opera  1 — No,  Madam,  they  go  to  the  dancing  school. 
—Is  your  father  gone  a  hunting  J — He  has  not  been  able  to  go  a 
hunting,  for  he  has  a  cold. — Do  yon  like  to  go  a  hunting! — I  like 


were  In  the  country  f — I  hunted  the  whole  day. 


her  the  whole  evening.— Is  it  long  since  yon  w 
I  was  there  last  week. — Did  Ton  find  many  people  there  1 — I  found 
only  three  persons  there. — Who  were  those  three  persona  1— They 
((Be)  were  the  count,  the  countess,  and  their  daughter. — Are  these 
girls  as  good  as  their  brothers  1 — They  are  better  than  they. — Can 
your  sitter*  speak  German  1  —They  cannot,  bat  they  are  learning 
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U  —Hare  you  brought  anything  to  your  mother  t— I  brought  net 

Sood  fruits  and  a  fine  tail. — What  has  your  niece  brought  you!— 
he  has  brought  ua  good  cherries,  good  strawberries,  and  good 
S aches. — Do  you  like  peaches? — I  do  like  them  much  (ftlrr).— 
aw  many  peaches  has  your  neighbour  (fern.)  given  yoa  1-  — She 
has  given  me  more  than  twenty  of  them. — Have  you  eaten  many 
cherries  this  year? — I  have  eaten  many  of  them. — Did  you  give 
any  to  yonr  lit  tie  sister  1 — I  gave  her  some. — Why  have  you  not 
given  any  to  your  good  neighbour  (fern.)  1 — I  'wished  to  give  her 
some,  bat  she  did  not  wish  to  take  any,  because  she  does  not 
like  cherries. — Were  there  many  pears  last  year  * — There  were  not 

198. 
Why  do  your  siatera  not  go  to  the  play ! — They  cannot  go  thither, 
because  they  have  a  cold,  and  that  makes  them  very  ill. — Did  yoa 
sleep  well  last  night  ! — I  did  not  sleep  well,  for  my  children  made 
too  much  noise  in  my  room. — Where  were  you  last  night! — I  was 
at  my  brother-in-law's. — Did  you  see  your  sister-in-law  1 — I  did 
see  her.— -How  is  shel — She  was  better  yesterday  evening  than 
usual. — Did  you  play! — We  did  not  play,  but  we  read  some  good 
books ;  for  my  sister-in-law  likes  to  read  better  than  to  play. — 
Have  you  read  the  gazette  to-day  T — I  have  read  it. — Is  there  any 
thing  new  in  it! — I  have  not  read  anything  new  in  it — Where  have 
yon  Been  since  (feilbtm)  I  saw  you!— -I  have  been  at  Vienna,  Lon- 
don, -Had  Berlin. — Did  you  speak  to  my  sister! — I  did  speak  to  her. 
— What  does  she  say ! — She  says  that  she  wishes  to  see  you. — 
Where  have  you  put  my  pen! — I  have  put  it  on  the  table. — Do  you 
intend  to  see  your  aunt  to-day ! — I  do  intend  to  see  her,  for  she  has 
promised  me  to  dine  with  us. — I  admire  (benmnbnn)  that  family 
(tit  {jfamllte),  for  the  father  is  the  king  and  the  mother  the  queen  of 
it.  The  children  and  the  servants  (bat  (Stfinbc  has  no  plural)  are 
the  subjects  (bet  Unkrtbon,  gen.  en)  of  the  state  (6er  ©Wat). — The 
tutors  of  die  children  are  the  ministers  (bet  QRintjln),   who  share 


(th(iUn)  with  the  king  and  queen  the  care  (tic  Serge)  of  the  govern- 
ment (tit  Seaierung).  The  good  education  (tie  ifrjkrjuitg)  which 
is  given  to  children  (See  Ohs.  Cootin.  of  Lesson  LXX.)  is  the 


j  (tit  Jttcne)  of  monarcha  (bet  3R«rmre6,  gen.  rn).    (See  end 

of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


EIGHTIETH  LESSON.— %ztyfa*\t  £ttti#m. 

To  march  (to  walk).  gjforjehiven." 

To  walk  (to  go  on  foot).        ©«fje-a*  (ju  gufie  gtbon). 


•  The  verb  mmfafiai  takev  the  auriliary  feiit',  when  there  u>  a  Jeitinartne, 

.  .  .         .........        t-:-.       «*_    rr.a  almet   jft   na(J    tRun, 

t  tjat  (or  Ifl)  ben  gjqel 
Safin  *" 


rf  place,  ekw  it  tako.  eilher  tabta*  or  few'.-  Ex.  5)ie  Sruift  ifl  n, 
marfdjitt,  ihe army  hu  niaichod  to  Rome;  tit  91rmtt  b>t  (or  (ft)  be 
Zag  inar  j"fl)iri,  the  aim;  hu  marched  the  whole  day. 
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To  atop 


e*rrit(n«.  Part,  past,  petite* 

Imperf.  (thrift. 
SHfm,      )    take   fein    for    tlieii 

SBanbcnt,  (  auxiliary. 

btt  Sirifcnot ; 
on  Ux  aBmiturei  (SBnnBerStuantiV 


To  travel. 

To  wander  (to  go  on  foot). 

The  traveller, 

the  wanderer    (the   traveller 

foot), 
To  walk  or  travel  a  mile. 
To  make  a  atep  (meaning  to  a 

physically). 
To  take  a  atep  (meaning  to  take  Stunt  6d)ritt  tfjim*. 

measures  morally). 
To  go  on  a  journey.  Giiu  Wcift  mathen. 

To  make  a  speech.  ""'     """"  '■■*■■■— 

A  piece  of  ' 
an  affair, 
To  transact  business, 


tin  Gkfcb&ft  (plural  t ). 
©efdjiftt  nwdjen. 


To  salt. 

Salt  meat, 

fresh  meat, 

the  food  (victuals), 

the  dish  (mesa), 

the  milk. 
Salt  meats, 
Milk-food, 

To  attract. 

The  load-stone  attracts  iron. 

Her  singing  attracts  me. 

To  allure,  to  entice. 

To  excite,  to  charm. 

To  charm,  to  enchant. 

To  enrapture,  to  ravish. 
I  am  enraptured  with  it. 

Tho  beauty, 

the  harmony. 


th»  power  (the  force),  bit  Skwolt 


6«[|<n. 

adWjtnc*  gUifftj ; 
fctfaV*  ffirtf*  ; 

tit  ©ceife ; 

Dai  Otridit  (plur.  t) ; 

bit  asiid). 

gtfoljtnt  Spttftn ; 

3Miid>fptift. 

btn»,  onjitbtn*). 

2>er    OTngnrt  jtttit  bat  fttftn  as 

fi*. 
3bt  (3tfang  jitht  mid)  an. 
Ocdtn. 
Sttijtn. 
JBqauemi. 
ent)Stltn. 

3d)  bin  barflBtr.  t  nlj&fl. 
bit  ©djJnhrit; 
bit  ^ornwitit ; 

btte- 


To  meddle  with  something. 
To  concern  one's   self  about 

something. 
To   trouble  one's  head  about 

something,  (to  meddle  with 

something). 


Sid)  in  ttmai  uiifttn. 
Sid)  init  rtnwrt  abgeven". 
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I  do  not  meddle  with  other  peo-  3d)   mtfdjt  mid)   nljht  ta   ftanto 
pie's  business.  £Jinbt(, 

The  quarrel  (the  contest),      ber  §attUl ; 
the  commerce  (the  traffic),     tit  $onktl  (has  no  ploial). 

Strange  (foreign),  fcflliB. 

It  ts  strange.  Of  ift  feiibtrtar. 

He  employs  himself  in  painting.  IEr  gttt  (id)  BUtCCt  ffltalttti  0&. 
The  art  of  painting,  hit  ffinlerd ; 

chemistry,  bit  Sfctmic,  bie@tbribffur.ti; 

the  chemist,  btt  Ohtniiftt  (6rt  ©dxibtfflnfiUr) ; 

the  art,  bwJtunfL 

3*manb«i  otifthtu*. 

Sonanbtn  ongibtn*. 

I  look  at  700.  3d)  fcbt  Sis  an. 


The  thing, 


S  bit  ©ad,*, 

{  bat  iDing  (plnr.  t). 


I  do  not  like  to  meddle  with  3d)  mirdbc  mid)  nid)t  arm  in  iDing* 

thing*  that  do  not  concern  me.      Etc  mid)  nidft*  angcbcn. 
What  te  that  to  me  1  f  fffiae  otbt  t>ai  mid)  an  ? 

Whet  is  that  to  job!  f  SBa*  acbt  bns  «it  an? 

To  repeal.  flBiebetbeltn. 


The  repetition, 

tai    BBifterhcim.      (See    Leiiw 

LXXI.  Ob*.  C) 

the  beginning,  the  commence-  tre  Xnfang ; 

the  wisdom, 

bicSBcifihrit; 

the  study, 

C  batj  Stubium  if 
i  ba*  ©tubirt  n ; 

the  goddess, 
the  lord, 

bit  ®  ctiinn ; 

bre^ttr; 

the  nightingale, 

bit  SUachtigau". 

All  beginnings  are  difficult 

Karx  Mnfana  ift  f$twt  (a  prorerb). 

To  create. 

edjaffen.    Part  put, fltfcbafft*. 

Imperf.  fdjuf. 

The  creator, 

berSchSpfer; 

the  creation. 

bit  SthfSpfung ; 

the  benefit  /the  kindness) 
the  feat  of  the  Lord, 

,    bit  aBchlthat  j 

bit  rjunbt  befi  $ttm ; 

the  heaven. 

btr  $tmmtl ; 

the  earth. 

Mi  Octet 

the  solitude. 

bit  Qinfamfttt ; 

the  lesson. 

bit  etctien; 

«Nlt«dTi  plnr  bieetsWw. 
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the  exercto,  Die  Kut'gobf ; 

the  goodness.  bit  <SfiK.° 

I  here  done  it  for  your  sake.         3d)  boot  tt  SfytttUtfpK  gtftan. 

Ofo.  The  preposition  Bwgm  takes  its  place  citirei 
before  or  after  the  genitive  which  it  governs  ;  but  when 
it  follows  a  oersonal  pronoun,  the  letter  t  is  substituted 
for  the  letter  r  of  the  pronoun  which  then  forms  one 
word  with  the  preposition.  The  same  thing  should  be 
observed  with  regard  to  the  prepositions  fyalbot,  on  ac- 
count of,  and  hib  —  wtSett,  for  the  sake  of,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  latter  never  stands  before  the  sub- 
stantive. Ex. 
Sxttntltwgcn,  nwrnttbatttn,  en  ee-  Knftrtwtflni,   imfrrtbot&tn,   on  no 

©einemxgtn,  btiaetbal&tit,  on  ac-  CTrcfnt^ffl,(Urrtb*«ti,on  account 

count  of  thee.  of  you. 

Stinttnxgtn,  frinttbalom,  on  «c-  Sfitdrovgcn,  ikwtbet&tn,  on  aeeount 

count  of  him,  of  them,  for  their  sake. 
3&KhMp,tn,  thtttheOm,   on    ao- 

eount  of  her. 

In  the  same  way  we  say :  ran  tsuvutreJUn,  for  my 
sake ;  urn  braemutlett,  for  thy  sake,  &c. 
He  baa  done  it  for  the  sake  of  St  feat  tt  am  iljrttnjill(ii  grtbnn. 

On  account  of  you  and  jour  2tjttU  uab  Sotrt  Jtiattr,  l&«  JiW 
children,  as  well  as  on  account  rocbl  ott  mtinit;  unb  btt  3K(int> 
of  me  and  mine,  I  have  pat  gen  nxgai,  habt  id)  Stjncn  bltft 
you  in  mind  of  and  inculcated  roitbtiai  unb  untrflalidrt  Sffinyo 
this  important  and  infallible  btit  ju  ©emntbt  gcfatjvt  tint  tin) 
truth.  9<frbdrft. 

The  cleanliness,  the  nncleanli-  bit  SRtmtidjf  tit ;  bit  Unrttaluhftit  ; 

the   government   (meaning  the  bit  DbrigEttt. 

magistrate), 
Sensible,  reasonable,  wtnonfrifj. 

Not  only — bat  also.  9ttd)t  oQem  —  fsnttrn  attth. 


Will  you  dine  with  ue  toniay  1— With  much  pleasure.— Wire* 
hare  you  for  dinner  t — We  have  good  soup,  some  fresh  and  salt 
meat,  and  some  milk-food. — Do  yon  like  milk-food  ! — I  like  it  bet* 
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ter  than  all  other  food. — Are  yon  ready  to  dinol— I  am  ready  — Do 
you  intend  to  set  out  soon  1—1  intend  setting  out  next  week—- Do 
yea  bate)  alone  1 — No,  Madam,  I  travel  with  my  ancle. — Do  yon 
travel  on  foot  or  in  a  carriage  1  —We  travel  in  a  carriage. — Did  yon 
meet  any  one  in  fouf  with  the  dative)  your  last  journey  to  Berlin  1 
— We  met  many  wanderers — What  do  yon  intend  to  spend  your 
time  in  this  summer  1 — I  intend  to  take  a  short  journey. — Did  yon 
walk  much  in  your  last  journey  V— I  like  very  much  to  walk,  but  my 
uncle  likes  to  go  in  a  carriage. — Did  he  not  wish  to  walk  1— He 
wished  to  walk  at  first,  but  after  having  taken  a  few  steps,  he 
wished  to  get  into  the  carriage,  so  that  I  did  not  walk  much. — 
What  have  yon  beendoing  at  school  to-day  1 — We  have  been  listen- 
ing to  our  professor,  who  made  a  long  speech  on  (fiber,  with  the 


the  beginning  of  all  wisdom;"  he  aaid,  "repetition  is  the 
mother  of  studies,  and  a  good  memory  is  a  great  benefit  of  God."— 
Why  did  you  not  stay  longer  in  Holland  1 — When  I  was  there  the 
living  was  dear,  and  I  had  not  money  enough  to  stay  there  loopy. 
— What  sort  of  weather  was  it  when  yon  were  on  the  way  to  Vi- 
enna 1 — It  was  very  bad  weather ;  for  it  was  stormy,  and  snowed, 
and  rained  very  heavily.4 


What  are  you  doing  all  the  day  in  this  garden  1— -I  am  walking 
tn  it  (terin). — What  is  there  in  it  that  attracts  you  7 — The  singing 
of  the  birds  attracts  me. — Are  there  any  nightingales  in  it  1 — There 
are  some  in  it,  and  the  harmony  of  their  Binging  enchants  me.— 
Have  those  nightingales  more  power  over  {(iter  with  the  accus.) 
you  than  the  beauties  of  painting,  or  the  voice  of  your  tender  (jSrts 
lid))  mother,  who  loves  you  so  much  1 — I  confess,  the  harmony  of 
the  singing  of  those  little  birds  has  more  power  over  me  than  the 
most  tender  words  of  my  dearest  friends. — What  does  your  niece 
amuse  herself  with  in  her  solitude  7 — She  reads  a  good  deal  and 
writes  letters  to  her  mother. — What  does  jour  uncle  amuse  himself 
with  in  his  solitude  1 — He  employs  himself  in  painting  and  chem- 
istry  Does  he  no  longer  do  any  business  1 — He  no  longer  does 

any,  for  he  is  too  old  to  do  it.— Why  does  he  meddle  with  yonr 
business  1 — He  does  not  generally  (gcmHtinlict!)  meddle  with  other 
people's  business ;  but  he  meddles  with  mine,  because  he  loves 
me. — Haa  your  master  made  you  repeat  your  lesson  to-day ! — Hs 
has  made  me  repeat  it — Did  you  know  it  7 — I  did  know  it  pretty 
well. — Have  yon  also  done  some  exercises  ! — 1  have  done  some, 
but  what  is  that  to  you,  I  beg} — I  do  not  generally  meddle  with 
things  that  do  not  concern  me;  but  I  love  you  ao  much  (jo  fetit)  that 
I  concern  myself  much  (fefjc)  about  what  you  are  doing. — Does  any 
one  trouble  his  head  about  you  1 — No  one  troubles  his  head  abonl 

'  The  learner  nnnthsn  repnt  all  the  errreadont  relativs  tothe  iapennral 
rarb  tf  i  ft,  it  a,  in  Lamm  LTV.  nnd  LVI. 
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Mb)  fa  I  in  not  worth  the  trouble.— Not  only  for  the  sake  at 
elaanlinees,  but  a*so  for  the  sake  of  health  (bit  ©ffuntheit),  pmdV.it 
people  avoid  tflcfc  bflttn  Mr  with  the  dative)  imclntnliness,  and  wuh 
themselves  often.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


EIGHTT.FIRST  LESSON (fin  oniJ  otJjtjijste 

fection. 

OF    THE    FUTURE. 

Tiie  first  or  simple  future  is  formed  from  the  present 
-  of  the  auxiliary  teerbot*,  to  become,*  and  the  infinitive 
of  the  verb,  as  in  English  from  shall  or  will,  and  tne 
infinitive.     Ex. 

I  shall  love,  he  (she)  will  love.   3d)  nxtbc  lltbtit,  n  (lie)  met  lirttn. 
Thou  will  lore,  joe  will  lore.      Du  nrirft  lieben,  Srjt  wtr&et   (©in 

nxttwrt)  lirttn. 
We  shall  love,  they  will  love.      SBtr  nxrfctn  Utoen,  (U  DXtbttt  lieetn. 

I  shall  be  loved.  3d)  wtrbt  gtfttW  nwrttn. 

Will  you  love  my  mother  1  aBerten  Sit  meine  Outlet:  fte&ett  ? 

I  shall  love  her  much.  3d)  rottbt  fit  ftfjr  liefen. 

I  shall  never  love  her.  3d)  nwtbe  fit  nU  lieben. 
I  shall  love  her  when  ahe  love*  3d)  nxtot  (U  titfcen,  retnn  fit  mid) 
me.  litbtn  mirB.  (Soe  Leei.  XLVII.) 

Will  yon  go  out  to-day  t  SffietOen  Sit  heute  antgtbui  ? 

Tale  dutty.  ©taabij  fein*,  (tauben. 

la  it  dnsty  t  3ft  ct  ftauvig? 

It  is  duity.    -  St  id  ftaobiej. 

It  is  very  dusty.  St  ift  fehe  ftaubig. 

(a  it  muddy  out  of  doors !  3ft  H  fthmuf  i(j  tiaugtn  ? 

It  ia  very  muddy.  Hi  ift  feb*  fd)i»taie> 

To  be  smoky,  to  smoke.         Mamfieti. 
Is  it  smoky  1     Does  it  smoke  t     31aud»t  e(  ? 
It  is  very  smoky.    It  smokes  ffis  wucbt  ftbr. 

It  is  too  smoky.    It  smokes  too  St  taud)t  ju  ftbt. 

To  go  in.  Sinetnjjefjtn*. 
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Will  jon  go inl  S&rtKii  ©it  fitnttn  gebcn  T 

Tositdavm.  ©td)f(|tn. 

Totit.  6t6en»  (»erb  neuter).     Part 
past,g-(tfftn.    Impsrf.  foj. 

I  will  ait  down  on  that  chair.  34  will  mid)  anf  bitten  ©tnbl  Maw 

Where  did  he  eit !  iffie  {apre  '1 

He  sat  upon  that  chair.  Cr.  jap  ouf  tufttn  Gtufelf. 

To  have  left.  Ue br. f a  Bit i 6tn".     Imperfect, 

How  much  money  have  you  left  1  SBieoitI  ®flb  blei&t  36ncn  flSrijj? 
I  haTB  a  ciown  left.  <&  MdM  nut  rin  2l»Ur  Corig. 

I  have  only  three  crowns  left.      Ss  bletbttt  mtr  nut  brci  Sbalre  AMa. 
If  I  pay  him  I  shall  have  but  SBctin  id)  tbn  btjohle,  roirt  mtr  nut 
little  left  roraig  fibrig  Sleibtn  (or  (b  roicb 

mir  nut  nxnig  untia  Mtifat). 

HIT*  -A-  The  subject  is  placed  after  the  verb  in  an 
inversion  of  propositions ;  that  is,  'when  that  which 
ought  to  stand  first  is  put  after,  and  forms  as  it  were; 
the  complement  of  the  other.  An  inversion  of  propo- 
sitions takes  place  when  the  first  proposition  begins 
with  a  conjunction.     Ex. 

If  he  comes,  I  shall  speak  to  him  SBinn  re  fttntnt,  roreSt  id)  rait  ifjm 

(inversion).  j'pwdjcn. 

I  shall  apeak  to  him  if  he  comes  3d)  rotrts  mil  ifjm  [jKttbm,  worn  re 


shall  take  a  walk  (inversion),      roevfce  id)  fiwjieun  fltbtn. 
f  shall  take  a  walk  if  it  is  fine  3d)  rectos  fixyirctn  gtfjtn,  nxtm  » 
weather  to-morrow    (without      metgtn  fljUnrt  SEettre  tft 

DC/"  B.  The  subject  is  also  placed  after  its  verb, 
when  in  an  inversion  of  propositions,  the  conjunction 
mow,  if,  is  omitted  in  the  first  This  omission  of  the 
conjunction  may  take  place  or  not ;  but  when  it  does, 
the  second  proposition  begins  with  the  conjunction  f  o> 
then  (so). 

Then  (so).  S>  0 . 


C      fo  bcjabie  id)  Sit. 


1  Whenever  a  will  or  in 
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m  ■  ■  *   t.  it  t  ©ptlcfct  n  ra  rate  (for !  Hi(Bu  <f  if 

•wwhun-  (    mam. 

Ob*.    When  the  eonj  one  ti  on  Mom  is  not  omitted,  the 
conjunction  fo  of  the  second  proposition  may  either  be 
omitted  or  not,  unless  the  proposition  is  of  a  certain  ■ 
length. 

If  yon  will  promise  me  to  keep  Snu€t(  mil  wrfrrttbrn  vM/Bn,H 
it  secret,  I  shall  tell  it  to  yon.       qthtiin  jo  batten,  ft  awrtx  id)  tt 
3biifn  fajnt. 

I  haw  spent  all  my  money,  so  34    hoot    oil  mrin   ScfB  att6QC0,r- 
tbat  I  bare  none  feft.  bm,  fs  M  mil  fern*  ratfrc  Una) 

Hribt 

TojS«.  S«IU«  C««f ■»«■). 

Otnt  JflafaV  nit  ffirin  aaflflm. 
3d)  (ftHe  mrinai<Btutcf.(mtiae586"r>-. 
ft)  mit  ®(!6.  ■    -  ■"■ 

With  what  do  you  fill  that  giant  ffimmt  fnHtn  Oc  bitfH  6Ho«  T 

IUICUN,        191. 

Will  your  father  go  oat  to-day  1 — He  will  go  oat,  if  it  is  fine 
weather. — Will  yoor  sister  go  out* — She  will  go  out,  if  it  is  not 
windy. — Will  you  love  my  brother  1 — I  shall  love  him  with  all  my 
heart,  if  he  is  as  good  as  yon. — Will  your  parents  go  into  the 
eountry  to-morrow  1— They  will  not  go,  for  it  is  too  dusty.- --Shall 
we  take  a  walk  to-day  * — We  will  not  take  a  walk,  for  it  is  too 
muddy  out  of  doors. — Do  yon  see  the  castle  of  my  relation  behind 
yonder  mountain  1 — I  do  see  it. — Shall  we  go  in  1— We  will  go  in, 
if  yon  like, — Will  yon  go  into  that  room ! — I  shall  not  go  iato  it, 
for  It  is  smoky. — I  wish  yon  a  good  morning,  Madam. — Will. yon 
not  r.omo  in  1— Will  yon  not  sit  dewn  1 — I  will  eh  down  upon  that 
lam  chair. — Will  yon  tell  roe  what  haa  become  of  your  brother  1^- 
I  Will  tell  yon.— Here  is  the  chair  upon  whieh  ha  eat  often. — When 
did  he  die  1 — He  died  two  years  ago. — I  am  very  much  (fr-br)  afflic- 
ted at  it. — Hast  thou  spent  all  thy  money  1 — 1  have  not  spent  all. 
—How  much  hast  thou  left  of  it T — I  have  not  much  left  of  it;  I 
have  but  one  florin  left. — How  much  money  have  thy  sisters  left  1— • 
They  hare  br*.  three  crowns  left — Have  you  money  enough  left  to 

Esy  your  tailor  1  —I  hare  enough  of  it  left  to  pay  him ;  but  if  I  pay 
lm.  I  shall  have  but  little  left. — How  much  money  will  your  bro- 
thers have  left! — They  will  have  a  hundred  crowns  left.— Will 
you  speak  to  my  uncle  if  yon  see  him  1 — If  I  see  him,  I  shall  speak 
«  fans, — Will  you  take  a  walk  to-morrow  1 — If  it  is  fine  weather,  1 
ahall  take  a  walk;  bntif  it  is  bad  weather,  I  shall  stay  a',  hornet- 

J,0n  zed  by  GOOglC 


trVfli  yoo  p*.y  yaw  •faeemtker  1 — I  ahal!  pay  him,  if  1  reweive  my 
none*  to-morrow.— Why  do  yon  wish  to  go  1— If  your  fiither  comet 
I  ahall  not  go ;  but  if  he  does  not  oome,  I  must  go. — Why  do  yon 
not  sit  down  >— If  you  will  stay  with  (bli)  me,  I  will  alt  down  | 
but  if  you  go,  I  shall  go  along  with  yon. — Will  you  lore  my  chil- 
dren!— If  they  are  good  and  assiduous,  I  shall  love  them;  but  il 
they  are  idle  and  naughty,  I  shall  despise  and  punish  them. — Am 
i  right  in  speaking  thus  (jo)  1 — Yon  are  not  wrong.  (See  end  ol 
Letton  XXXIV.) 


EIGHTY-SECOND  LESSON.— Zmei  otto  athtyneU 

Cation. 

or  the  past  ok  compound  infihiti  ra. 

In  German,  as  in  English,  the  past  infinitive  ia  formed 

from  the  infinitive  of  the  auxiliary  and  the  past  par- 

.  tiqiple  of  the  verb  ;  but  in  English  the  past  participle 

""stands  after  the  infinitive,  whereas  in  German  it  pru- 

.-  cedes  it     Ex. 

Hare  loved,  to  have  loved.  QMtcM  fjtibm,  gtlicbt  ju  hotau 

In  order  to  have  loved.  Urn  grtiebt  it  bflbtn. 

Without  having  loved.  Dtjnc  odiebt  m  baben. 

Have  been  loved.  ©riitbt  nwrotn  frin. 

To  have  been  loved,  fflrticbt  tMTbtn  ju  frin, 

or   THE    PAST   FUTURE. 

The  past  or  compound  future  is  formed,  as  the  first 
or  simple  future  (preceding  Lesson)  from  the  present 
■  of  the  auxiliary  merteit*  and  the  past  infinitive     Ex, 

I  ahall  hav*  loved,  he  (she)  will  3d)  nxrfct  gtfirtt  total,  w  (tit)  ntirt 

have  loved.  gditbl  hoben. 

Thou  wilt  have  loved,  you  will  ©u  nritft  ariieM  hobtn,  3br  nxrbti 

have  loved.  (6tt  wcrbtn)  acliibt  bokn. 

We  shall  have  loved,  they  will  BBIr  nwroctt  getwbt  hotai,  fit  mrbcti 

have  loved.  artttbt  bobfrt. 

I  ahall  have  been  loved.  3d)  rccrbr  grtiebt  roortrn  f<iru 

I  shall  have  written  my  lettere  3d)  rwrtt  mririt  SBrlcff  grjujricbrt 
before  you  return.  babw,  eft*  Gic  jurucfremuifn. 

'BSnitt  icb  Hat  Tftrb  KjaWt  babtti 
lutrb*  (or  nxrrbc  btjabtt  babtn), 
nwtben  mir  nut  n»d)  jrbn  Sijelff 
Atria  Hfibm. 
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ECT  A.  'When  at  the  end  jf  a  proposition  there  are 
two  infinitives,  two  past  participles,  or  an  infinitive 
and  a  paat  participle,  the  verb  which  on  account  ot 
the  conjunction  ought  to  be  thrown  to  the  end  of  the 
phrase,  may  be  placed  either  before  or  after  those  in- 
finitives or  participles.    Ex. 

3Ba6  vmttn  Sic  tljun,  mtmx  Bit  ju 
i  do  when  yon  J  OTittag  gegtffen  fwbfn  ipttttn, 
or  mttbtn  ;u  SMittag  gcgrffen  1)Q' 
6m? 
1  SBtnn  id)  3&wn  Brntti  gtfpodjni 
(mien  juettt,  or  axtttt  gcfprMbtn 
(kH«u,  (b  amtK  id)  nrifftrt,  dm<  id) 
ju  tljun  fytbu 

[O9  The  latter  way  of  placing  the  verb  is  the  most 
elegant  and  most  usual.    Ex. 

(3d)  IjaD*  thm  gefagr,  bafi  ©it  bo( 
gjfert  fatal  wtfonfat  mfiflnt  f and 
not  Krfnuf«n  gtniuft  or  mafftu 
fatal). 


TA«  rant  ( feminine). 

Th»  Kune  thing. 
One  and  the  same. 
It  is  all  one  (the 


Dtcftl6t,Mt  a  4m  (t  At.  (S»a 
Lessons  X1L  and  XIV.) 

5  SUfcO«  (bit  nitnlirfa)  Cache. 
J  Boifttbc  (6a«  nfmudp )  Stag. 
Ctnttta. 
tie).        St  i|l  (inerlft. 

Masc.  Fern.  Neut. 
Solder,  foldje,  foltfae* 
(is  declined  according  to 
the  characteristic  termi- 
nation). 

Obi.  A.    When  fold)  is  preceded  by  em  or  fern,  it  has 
the  declension  of  an  adjective.     Ex. 

Snob  a  man,  inch  a  woman,  anch  Sin  fetcbtr  fflfcmn,  tint  foldje  ffrau, 

a  child.  tin  fofcht*  Jthrt. 

Sneh  men  merit  esteem.  ©oldjc  gHmfdun  MtMnun  Sdjtung. 

Ota.  B.    When  fold)  is  followed  by  em,  it  is  not  de- 
clined.   Ex. 
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a  happiness.  (in  ®lli 

On  the  outside  of,  without,  oiU  of.  H  ii  1 1  r  1)  a  1 6  (a  preposition  gov- 
erning the  genitive). 

rhe  church  stands  outride  the  Sit  jttrdjt  ifl  aufnfyitb  Ut  ©tnbt 

I  shall  wait  for  you  before  the  SdjnwteSitwr  bem&b«t  (€5taM» 
town-gate.  tb«t)  trroartcn. 

Tk« .™™  ™  I.-     . ,     Coos  ©tobttfier. 

To  go  out.  £lnou«ae&tn*. 

To  come  out.  £traui&utnien*. 

Seldom  (rarely).         ©tltrn. 
Does  he  eit  under  the  tree?  ©i$t  «  untn  bem  SBaumt  7 

He  is  sitting  under  it  9t  fi|t  barontff.    (0*j.  J.  Let- 

son  LIT.) 


»-*-<»»«-••  il"i|."i.'. 


hie  speech.  f  Gr  fafjel  in  fttnrr  Stcbc  fart 

The  appetite,  j  g  JEW  Suft  pt  ffiffcn  j 

the  narrative,  the  tale,  Bit  GrjShlung ; 

the  shore  (the  coast,  the  bank),    but  Uftr  ■, 
the  sea-shore,  lag  lifer  btf  SRcncs ; 

on  the  seashore,  am  Ufet  beS  3Xfttts. 


I  shall  no  see  him  Until  I  go  3d)  merbe  ifin  nitht  fthtn,  (fie  (fry 
thither.  nor.)  i<h  fjingtrje. 

Did  you  tee  him  before  his  da-  $abtn  Sit  ihn  nor  frtnrr-  Xbrtifr  ft*, 
parture  1  ftfitn  ? 

I  will  not  do  it  until  jou  tell  3d)  tbut  ts  ni*t,  fcif  Sit  r«  rait  fw 
me.  gen. 

There  is,  there  are.  S)a  tft.  Plural,  ba  fiub. 

Here  is,  here  are,  £iti  tft, — fiitr  jinbv 

Here  I  am.  $irr  bin  id). 

There  ia  mj  book.  Sn  ifl  twin  Sud). 

There  it  is.  2>a  tft  rt. 

There  they  an.  JDa  finb  fit. 

■  SorrftSinisaregulsrverbactiYsandgovflrn.  thfl  aceumtiie ;  foWfaljttn*, 
in  the  contrary,  ii  neuter  and  irregular  and  gnvunio  tho  dative  with  the  pw 
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Thai  in  the  mason  why.        2>aS  iff  bit  Urfad)(,  mat 
Therefore  I  iay  ■□.  iDfpfwijro  fagt  icb  eS. 


SOKiner  ©d>w(fttr  (ticun  6i(  Jufle. 
3()t  friwra  bit  fy&nU  (tt  tft  ihr  ai 
ten  {tauten  bit). 

193. 


When  will  yon  go  to  Italy  1 — I  shall  go  as  soon  as  I  bare  learal 
Italian. — When  will  yoiir  brothers  go  to  Germany? — They  will 
go  thither  as  soon  as  they  know  German. — When  will  they  learn 
it  1 — They  will  learn  it  when  they  have  fortad  a  good  master. — 
How  much  money  shall  we  hare  left  when  we  hare  paid  for  out 
horses  1 — When  we  have  paid  for  them  we  shall  have  only  a  hun- 
dred crowns  left — Have  you  told  my  brother  that  I  hare  been 
obliged  la  aell  the  carriage  1 — I  hare  told  him  so. — Hare  you  writ- 
tea  to  the  same  man  to  whom  my  father  wrote  1 — I  have  not  writ- 
ten to  the  same,  bnt  to  another. — Hare  they  already  answered  you! 
— Not  yet,  but  I  hope  to  receive  a  letter  next  week. — Hare  yon 
e'er  seen  such  a  person  ?— I  have  never  seen  such  a  one. — Have 
you  already  seen  oar  church ! — I  have  not  seen  it  yet — Where  does 
it  standi — It  stands  outside  the  town. — If  yon  wish  to  see  it,  I 
will  go  with  yon  in  order  to  show  it  to  yon.— Who  is  there  ! — It  is 
I. — Who  are  those  men  1 — They  are  foreigners  who  wish  to  speak 
to  yon. — Of  what  country  are  they  1 — They  are  Americans.— 
Wbera  have  yon  been  since  1  saw  yoo.1 — We  sojourned  long  on 
the  sea-shore,  until  a  ship  arrived,  which  brought  at  to  France. — 
Will  you  continue  your  narrative  ?— -Scarcely  bad  we  arrived  in 
France  when  ws  were  taken  to  the  king  who  received  (aufnarjm)  ut 
very  well  and  sent  us  back  to  our  country. — Whom  are  you  look- 
ing; for  1— I  am  looking  for  my  little  brother. — If  you  with  to  find 
him  you  must  go  into  the  garden,  for  he  it  there. — The  garden  it 
large,  and  I  shall  not  be  able  to  find  him  if  yon  do  not  tell  me  in 
which  part  (txt  SEbtil)  of  the  garden  he  is. — He  is  sitting  under 
the  large  tree  under  which  ' —  ~~  '  ~      ""~~~  " 

shall  find  him. 

193. 

Wby  do  your  children  not  live  in  France  t — They  with  to  learn 

English,  that  is  the  reason  why  they  live  in  England. — Why  do 

you  ait  near  the  fire  1 — My  hands  and  feet  are  cold,  that  is  the  roa- 

ton  why  I  sit  near  the  fire.— -What  do  the  people  live  opon  that 


a  tbe  sea-thore  1 — They  live  upon  fish  alone. — Why  will  too 

n  ugly  bird,  that  is  tbe  reason  why     . 
not  go  a  hunting  any  more. — 'Why  do  you  not  eat  1 — I  shall  not  eat 


not  go  a  hunting  any  more! — I  bunted  yesterday  the  whole  day. 


and  1  lulled  nothing  but  an  ugly  bird,  that  is  tbe  reason  why  I  shall 
not  go  a  hunting  any  more. — 'Why  do  you  not  eat  1 — I  shall  noteal 
before  I  have  a  good  appetite. — Why  does  your  brother  eat  so 
much  1 — He  has  a  good  appetite,  that  is  the  reason  he  eats  so  much 
—If  yon  have  read  the  books  which  I  lent  you,  why  do  yea  not  m> 
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turn  them  to  me  ? — I  intend  leading-  them  once  more,  that  It  the 
reason  why  I  have  not  yet  returned  them  to  yoa ;  bat  I  shall  return 
them  to  you  as  soon  as  I  have  read  them  a  (juni)  aeoond  time. — 
Why  did  you  not  bring  me  my  clothes  1 — They  were  not  made) 
therefore  I  did  not  bring  them ;  but  I  bring  them  to  you  now,  hen 
they  are. — Yon  have  leamt  your  lesson,  why  has  your  sister  not 
learnt  hers! — She  has  taken  a  walk  with  my  mother,  that  is  the 
reason  why  she  has  not  learnt  it ;  bnt  she  will  learn  it  to-morrow. 
— When  will  you  correct  my  exercises  1 — I  will  correct  them  when 
you  bring  me  those  of  yonr  sister. — Do  yon  think  (glnubra)  yon 
have  made  mistakes  in  them. — I  do  not  know. — Tf  yon  have  made 
mistakes  you  hare  not  studied  your  lessons  well ;  for  the  lessons  must 
be  learnt  well,  to  make  no  mistakes  in  the  exercises. — It  is  all  the 
tame,  if  you  do  not  correct  them  (for)  me  to-day,  I  shall  not  learn 
them  before  (ft  ttXtbc  id)  fit  «rft)  to-morrow. — Yon  most  make  no 
mistakes  in  yonr  exercises,  for  you  hare  all  yon  want,  in  order  to 
make  none.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


EIGHTY-THIRD  LESSON.-JDm  on*   KhVfa&t 
ttctim. 


To  die  of  a  disease.  Hn  rinra  (dative)   Jtranfbett  (ten 


Sic  tft  an  ben  S 


She  died  of  the  small  pox.  Sic  ift  an  ben  HKattctn  Mftorten. 

The  fever,  the  intermitting  fever,  bat  jitter,  bai  EB(d}fctfUbcr. 
He  had  a  cold  fit.  tfr  battc  tincn  Xnfdtl  son  girter. 

He  has  an  ague.  St  hat  caS  girtes  Itefommm. 

His  ferer  has  returned  St  hot  has  gteber  nritbn  beftnx 

The  apoplexy,  bra  ©tblag,  bet  Sdilagfttrft. 

"•££-  ■™°k """  •"  { a^'ssytsu  - 

(  Suten  Xfegang  fcabot*. 
To  sell  well,  i  fflut  o*ftrtflt*. 

f  ffitel  Jtiufre  ftabetv*. 
Wine  sella  well.  f  £>re  «S«n  gefit  ant  at  (M  gutro 

Sbgaitg). 
Cloth  sella  well.  t  $as  Sua)  hat  guten  Stignng  (|bu 

bet  ticl  Jtaufrt). 
Wine  will  Mil  well  next  year,    f  £n  QBrin  nrrb  ttotbftts  3obt  gtm 
ttn  Xbqmo,  babn 
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To  open. 
To  ihnt. 
To  open.     ' 
l'bat  door  opens  easily. 


Summer  clothes  are  n 


That  is  not  said. 

That  cannot  be  comprehended. 

It  is  clear. 

To  conceive,  to  comprehend. 


According  to  oi 

The  disposition, 
the  circumstance, 


According  to  cm 

It  depends  on  circumstances. 


Oeffnen,  aufnwdwn,  anffifttfrn*^ 

(jjumoirjen,      juftfitirticn  *      (active 
3ugtljrn»,  jujftrittlcn*.    Part,  past, 
otTtbloflrn.     Imperf.  (fttef. 


Dttfr  Edfir  flt&t  btcht  ouf  OB  W* 

ju  cffntn). 
HiU  Shflr  fdjlicptmrtt. 
Z)af  Scnfter  [(htiept  gut 

Bon  wcitcm,  Mn  fmw. 
sffian  licht  bitfts  $e.nf  era  rorittm 
(wn  f<nt()« 

SommcrBribrr  trJgt  mm  nidjt  tm 

ffflintn. 
Seawttttlnin  nMrbcnnubttmBilU 

ttt  grtreacu. 

iDas  tvirb  tiidjtoejdgt 
DaS  tft  tmbtffietflw> 
C*  ift  bcutlt*. 

Sffltetfen*.    Put.  past,  kgriffro. 
Imperil  Oegctff. 
C  Kudi  W  UmflfsnBcti. 
1  fflo*  ScfoVfTmbcit  brc  Umftlnbc. 

bU  fflffdwffenfttit  i 

ber  Itaiftanb. 

gtacbbntt,  i*  no*btm,  in  Jo  frrn. 
tJIotficrm  M  ift  (nadjbrm  H  temnl). 
9!ad)fitm  bit  UnifWnb*  (fab. 

i  the  ewara  Sit  bat  Was  ni*t  ouf  beo 
Sifd);  bora  rt  aurb  jrrtr«hat. 
Imperil  jCteHUi).   . 
tttVn. 

fao,W. 


or  aufmi 

tar.    Of., 

not  V  nqjitam. 


ftninSrn,  to  open  the  town^atea,  the  door  of  a  room,  a  cupboard,  a  U» 
K/tif ntit  is  only  employed  to  make  an  opening  in  the  thing  itaelf,  u  ■  d- 

Iriojnam,  tint  «»«,  da  @tfaj»a>  offam,  to  open  a  corpee,  a  »ein,  an  ab- 
i,  became  there  i>  no  opening  yet.     So  we  ear  H«  Saufat Sfirn  5  ITntn.  to 

open  the  trenches.     *iffi$Iirfj«  a  only  employed  in  speaking  of  thing*  that 

are  (hut  with  a  key  or  a  padlock. 
k  The  ni»  dlatmenon  ii  to  be  m 

between  aufniiK^rn  and  aitffo>lifSoi 


•Ddtafoyjdm'. 
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3S0 

To  set,  to  seat       Stjm. 
To  a tick.  ©trfm.* 

Are  the  women  handsome  1  Binb  bit  gcauta  fiWn  7 

They  are  to ;  they  are  rich  and  Ste  ftnb  t  i ;  pt  fltlb  ttid)  unb  fdflk 
handsome. 

She  ie  from  France.  ©U  tft  aus  (or  sen)  grcnftiid). 

To  be  angry  at  somebody  (about  BBfe  uuf  fjraumbtn  (fiber  ctroai) 

anything).  ft  in. 

What  are  you  angry  about  1  gBtrtbft  (fab  <Si(  Mf(  ? 


[  am  sorry  for  ii. 


re«ihut 

t     LXX 


Polite  (courteous),  impolite  (nn-  |ioftt(b  ;  unWPidj. 

civil). 
Happy,  unhappy.  ©tlitflid)  -,  unotodlid). 

What  sort  of  pen  have  yon  lost  1  SBoe  f  fir  fine  g(6cr  fjaofll  Git  Kttof 

«n7 
A  gold  one.  Sine  goRwir. 

What  sort  of  pens  has   your  Wai  fur  grtctn  hot  3&re  ©d)mt(l(r 

sister  made  t  g<fd)iutt«i  7 

Good  ones.  ©lite. 


Of  what  illness  did  your  sister  die  ? — She  died  of  the  fever. — 
How  is  your  brother ! — My  brother  is  no  longer  living.  He  diod 
three  months  ago. — I  am  surprised  at  it,  for  he  was  very  well  las* 


.,..^.    JtSliftt,  bit  grift*  aur  ' 

, r_.  -Js  glaascs,  tho 'bottle  on  the  table;  tin  Stint  uuf  Ml 

Sttt  Itfltn.  to  place  a  child  upon  the  bed  j  tin  Jtltfc  oaf  bil  Bttt  Itatn,  to  pat 
■  cost  upon  the  bed ;  »d  r)abtn  Sit  mtinrti  Stoff  SfngtBtflt?  where  have  you 
placed  rayMick?  WD  b>Stn  Sit  ratia  3Htfiti  ^inatltgi?  where  have  you  pot 
my  knife!  The  verba  jitben*  and  lit  gen*  may  be  aiplained  by  the  Angus  n. 
vorbn :  to  itand  and  to  lie.  Ei.  31)*  ©Mil  jftit  III  mrinrm  Jimmer,  yoor 
■tick  la  (itanda)  in  my  room;  31)1  iBrubtr  (itfet  am  rjrnfin,  your  brother 
itanda  at  the  window ;  3bi  afltfftr  Htgl  ttuf  btm  Jifdjt,  your  knife  i«  (lie») 
upon  the  table ;  bid  flel>t  3ir  SMtf  unb  b«  litflf  36>  2Be"tr,  here  «tand» 
four  stick  and  there  lies  your  knife.  ®t(tn  nearly  answer*  to  the  English 
verb  to  tat,  u :  ftttn  Sit  fin)  bitrbtr,  seat  youraelf  here.  It  it  alao  used  in 
the  following  idiom  :  3(mcnltn  in  btn  Stanb  fifctB,  to  enable  some  one,  aa: 
jr.  babt  itjit  in  btn  ®tanb  gtfttC,  tl  )n  tb>n,  I  have  enabled  him  to  do  it 
€ttdf1t,  aa  an  active  verb,  i>  naed  with  the  prepoalnon  in  {allowed  by  the 
E>.  3n  bit  taftt  fltden,  to  put  into  the  pocket.  We  •Ml 
M  varknu  other  eiamplei  of  these  verbs. 
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summer  when  I  ill  in  tne  country. — Of  what  did  he  die  1 — Ha 
died  of  apoplexy. — How  is  tbe  mother  of  your  friend  I — She  is 
not  well  ;  she  had  an  attack  of  ague  tbe  day  before  yesterday,  and 
this  morning  the  fever  has  returned  (nno  oirfcn  SRcrgcn  mictcr). — 
Has  she  the  intermitting  fever  ? — I  do  not  know,  but  she  often  has 
cold  fits. — What  has  become  of  the  woman  whom  I  saw  at  joni 
mother's  1 — She  died  this  morning  of  apoplexy. — Did  the  wine 
sell  well  last  year? — It  did  not  still  very  well;  but  it  will  sell 
better  next  year,  for  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  it  will  not 
be  dear. — Why  do  yon  open  the  door? — Do  yon  not  see  how  it 
smokes  here! — I  do  not  see  it;  but  you  must  open  the  window  in- 
stead of  opening  the  door. — The  window  does  not  open  easily, 
that  is  the  reason  why  I  open  the  door. — When  will  you  shut  it ' 
— t  will  shut  it  as  soon  as  there  is  no  more  smoke. — Why  do  yon 
not  put  those  beautiful  glasses  on  the  small  table  1 — If  I  put  them 
upon  that  little  table  they  will  break. — Did  you  often  go  a  fishing 
when  you  were  in  that  country  1 — We  often  went  a  fishing  and  a 
bunting. — If  you  will  go  with  us  into  the  country,  yon  will  sea  tbe 
castle  of  my  father.— You  are  very  polite.  Sir ;  but  I  have  seen 
that  castle  already.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


EIGHTY.  FOURTH  LESSON.— bier  m&  QchtjigaU 
fecturn. 

The  utility,  the  use,  bet-  9f  u$en  ■, 

the  advantage,  bcr  KntrjeiL 

This  thing  is  of  no  use.  iDtrft  ESfldx  ift  Don  (rintnt  Wnptn. 

To  profit  by  a  thing.  9tu(f<tt  aus  finer  ©adjr  jitljcn*. 

To  turn  a  thing  to  profit.  ©id)  tint  6ad)t  ju  9iu$e  madjen. 

To  be  useful  to  any  one.  3tntanbem  nu(cn  (or  uflfen). 

Of  what  use  is  that  I  E'cju  n&Jt  lai  1 

That  is  of  no  use.  £ae  nujt  nidjtf. 

Useful.  Oifleiid). 

Useless.  UrmuJ,  ttusjoe. 
Is  it  useful  to  write  a  great  deal  1  3ft  «  nfltlidj,  aid  ju  Iftrribtn  ■* 

It  is  useful.  <&i  ift  nflfctt*. 

3ft  (6  biffin,  tt  pi  tfjitit  ? 
dt  ift  untiuia  (urretdjt) 


$eif)fn».  Pan. past,  9e6«ifj«» 
lmperf.  blt|L 

t  iffiw  brifjfn  Sit  ? 

v  3d)  brifit  (tnrin  SRoin*  ift)  JtatL 
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What  do  jou  call  thin  in  Ger-  Site  brigt  bo*  mlf  beulf*  T 

How  do  yon  express  (say)  this  3Bi<  (agin  Git  bo*  auf  fraitjilifd)  T 

Id  French  t 
What  is  that  called  1  GBi«  titnnt  nun  bag  7 

To  name.  fflrnntn*.     Part,    past,    gtnannl 

Imperf.  nanntt. 

DECLENSION    OF   THE   NAMES   Of   PERSONS.* 

The  names  of  persons  are  declined  either  without 
or  with  the  article.  Without  the  article  they  take  $ 
in  the  genitive,  and  ftt  in  the  dative  and  accusative, 
with  the  article  they  add  nothing  to  their  termination. 
Ex. 

Nom.  aWfjcfm      or  ber  SBUQebu,  William. 

Gew.  WWW*    —  m  2QiH)eIm,  of  William. 

Dat.  SBidjefmnt  —  bem  SBit&etm,  to  William. 

Ace.  gBirfjeftnen  —  ben  gBilfcfat,  William. 

Nom.  CEtfoielf)      or  bte  ffififabetlj,       Elizabeth. 

Gem.  ettfabttltf    —ber  ©tjabrtl),  of  Elizabeth. 

Dat.  ©ifabetfjen  —  ber  eCtfabeti),  to  Elizabeth. 

Ace.   (gltfabetijeit  —  bte  SufabetE),       Elizabeth. 

Obs.  A.  Names  of  persons  terminating  in  fifj,  6,  ft, 
%  tj,  j,  take  ett£  in  the  genitive.  Ex.  graitj,  Francis  ; 
gen.  granjens?.  Names  of  females  in  a  or  e  (tne  com- 
mon endings  for  almost  all  such  names)  change  in  the 
genitive  a  or  e  into  end.  Ex.  SBilfjefoima,  Wilhelmine ; 
gen.  SStlijehnmertf,  of  Wilhelmine.  Section,  Eleanor ;  ' 
fecturettg,  of  Eleanor. 

06a.  B.  To  indicate  that  the  ending  of  the  geni- 
tive is  not  a  part  of  the  name,  it  is  commonly  separ- 
ated by  an  apostrophe  as  in  English.  Ex.  ©djiller'r) 
©ebithte,  Schiller's  poems ;  ®oetbe'$  KBerfe,  Goethe's 
works.  _ 

Sooner — than.  Ofjft  — nU. 

Rather — than.  Sttbrt — ait. 

He  has  arrived  sooner  than  I.      ttr  i(l  er>er  anu/Ecmmcn  alt  id). 

'  For  th«  proper  hum  of  ceraitn*!  and  town,  m  Imm  XXIX. 
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ieif&re  votrft  id)  nwtn  ®<(b  in  bra 
glufi,  (h( id)  cS  Mcfd)»cntir. 
Qt)<  idi  mtin  IS  eft  wrjthnxntt,  nxa 
fe  Id)  rt  litbcr  in  bm  Jlup. 
I  will  lather  pay  him  than  go  3d)  rota  iijn  liebet  btyfym,  all  bta« 

thither.  ge  ben. 

I  will  rather  burn  the  coat  than  3d)  win  ben  Dtftt  tieEtft  Krbwnnf  n, 
wear  it-  aU  ihn  Irogtn. 


Sure. 
To  be  rare  of  a  thing. 
I  am  rare  of  that 
I  am  lore  that  he  has  arrived, 

I  am  sore  of  it 


®t»ift. 

Sine  ©a*e  gamp  [(in*. 
3A  bin  tcjjcti  atmifL 
34  wciS  (or  bin)  gewifc  ba(i  ct  oiu 
acEommrrt  i|L 


J3d)»rff<<«Be»i&. 


To  repair  to,  to  go  to. 

I  went  to  mj  room. 

He  repaired  to  that  town. 

To  repair  to  the  armj,  to  one' 

regiment; 
I  repaired  to  that  place. 
He  repaired  thither. 
Go  where  you  please. 

George  the  Third. 
Louie  fie  Fourteenth. 
Henry  the  Fourth. 


Sid)  wohin  begtben*. 
3d)  btgac  mid)  auf  mtin  Simmer, 
ttt  begab  (id)  in  birft  Stntt. 
e  Sid)  jur  Xrmte,  ju  fetticm  SSfgimaw 
te  begeben". 
34  fjabe  mid)  pn  bieftn  Drt  begrbm. 
ftr  feat  fid)  babin  begekn. 
(Jkhni  Sit,  n»bin  etc  nwuVn. 

(Sfcerg  b«  3)rtttc. 
eubnig  btt  SBttrjtbntt. 
.  $tinnd>  btt  SSittte. 


Europe,  European.  Gurepa ;  (ur-Opdifd). 

Fluently.  ©tl&ufig. 

Charles  the  Fifth  spoke  several  Aart  bet  gfinftt  fprad)  grtfiuflg  meb> 
European  languages  fluently.       me  europa'ifdjc  ©pratbtu. 
Such  s  thing.  Co  ttxeai. 

Have  you    ever    seen  Bach   a  £abfn  Sit  je  |b  (taxis'  gtfthtn  7 

tiling! 
Have  yon  eve.  heard  of  such  a  $aben  ©ie  \<  |4  rtwos  fltblrt? 

I  have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  3d)  hab(  ntt  ft  (baas'  gtftben  nnth 
such  a  tiling.  gchfrt 

exsbciscs.   18S. 

When  did  you  see  my  father's  castle  1 — I  saw  it  when  1  was 

travelling  last  year.     It  is  one  of  the  finest  castles  that  I  have  ever 

seen  ;  it  is  seen  fat  off. — How  is  that  said  1 — That  is  not  said. 

That  cannot  be  comprehended. — Cannot  every  thing  be  expressed 


■hall  riss  early,  bat  if  I  go  to 
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if  I  go  to  bad  early, 


«3 

tied  late,  I  shall  rise  late. — Will  yon  love  .r.y  children? — If  they 
are  good,  I  shall  love  them. — Will  you  dine  with  us  to-morrow  !— 
If  you  get  ready  (juUrtiten  laffm)  the  food  I  like,  I  shall  dine  with 
yon.— -Have  you  already  read  the  letter  which  you  received  this 
morning  1 — I  have  not  opened  it  yet — When  will  you  read  it!— . 

I  shall  read  it  as  soon  as  I  have  time Of  what  use  is  that  1 — It  is 

of  no  use. — Why  hare  youpicked  it  up  !— I  have  picked  it  up,  1b 
order  to  show  it  to  you. — Can  yon  tell  me  what  it  is  1 — I  cannot 
tall  you,  for  1  do  not  know ;  hut  I  shall  ask  my  brother  who  will 
tell  you. — Where  have  yon  found  it  1 — I  hare  found  it  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  near  the  wood. — Did  you  perceive  it  from  afar  ! — I  did 
not  want  to  perceive  it  from  afar,  for  I  passed  by  the  side  of  the 
river.— Have  you  ever  seen  such  a  thing  !— Never. — Is  it  useful  to 
speak  much  1 — If  one  wishes  to  learn  a  foreign  language  it  is  use- 
ful to  speak  a  great  deal.' — Is  it  as  useful  to  write  as  to*  speak 1 — 
(t  is  more  useful  to  speak  than  to  write ;  but  in  order  to  learn  a 
foreign  language,  one  must  do  both  (b'ibefi). — Is  it  useful  to  writs 
■II  that  one  says  T — That  is  useless. 


When  did  you  lake  this  book  from  1 — I  took  it  out  of  the  room 
of  your  friend  (fern.). — la  it  right  to  take  the  books  of  other  people  1 
— It  is  not  right,  I  know ;  but  I  wanted  it,  and  I  hope  that  your 
friend  will  not  be  displeased  ;  for  I  will  return  it  to  her  as  soon  a* 
t  have  read  it. — What  is  yoor  name  1 — My  name  is  William. — 
What  is  your  sister's  name! — Her  name  is  Hfeanor. — Why  does 
Charles  complain  of  his  sister  1 — Because  she  has  taken  his  pens. 
— Of  whom  do  those  children  complain  1 — Francis  complains  of 
Eleanor  and  Eleanor  of  Francis.— Who  is  right  1— They  are  both 
wrong;  for  Eleanor  wishes  to  take  Francis's  books  and  Francis 
Eleanor's. — To  whom  have  yon  lent  Schiller's  works  1 — I  have  lent 
the  first  volume  to  William  and  the  second  to  Elizabeth. — How  is 
that  said  in  French !— That  is  not  said  in  French.— How  is  that 
said  in  German ! — It  is  said  thus. — Has  the  tailor  already  brought 
you  your  new  coat  1 — He  has  brought  it  to  me,  but  it  does  not  fit  me 
well. — Will  he  make  yon  another! — He  mnst  make  me  another ; 
for  rather  than  wear  it,  I  will  give  it  away. — Will  you  use  that 
horse  1 — I  shall  not  use  it. — Why  will  yon  not  use  it ! — Because  it 
does  not  suit  me. — Will  you  pay  for  it! — I  will  rather  pay  for  ft 
than  use  it. — To  whom  do  those  fine  books  belong ! — They  belong 
to  William. — Who  has  given  them  to  him ! — His  good  father.— 
Will  be  read  them  ?— He  will  tear  them  rather  than  read  them— 
Are  yon  sure  that  he  will  not  read  them ! — I  am  sure  of  it,  for  ha 
has  told  me  so.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.t 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH  LESSON.— JBnf  Bttb  <U\)t$gaU 

fiertiim. 

Sweet.  ©fig; 

mild,  fanft ; 

agreeable,  onncncftm. 

Sweet  wine,  (Hp(c  SBtin  ; 

A  mild  nephyr,  tin  fonfttc  Senbijf, 

A  mild  air,  tint  fanftt  Euft ; 

A  soft  sleep,  tin  fanfur  ®d)lnf. 


Sour,  said.  Sautt 

'i'o  Cry,  to  scream,  tc  shriek.     S  cf)  V  e  t  e  n  *.      Part,    put,   fj  c  ■ 

fcSttttn.    Impeif.  ftfctic. 
Tohtlp.  $tlftn*  (gowrns  the  dative). 

Part  past,  9 1 ij  0 1  f  ( n.  Impart 

bo  If. 

Thou  helpost,  he  helps.  En  bilfft,  ra  6ilfL 

I  hnln  him  to  do  it.  C  3d)  Wft  (fam  btttltt. 

I  help  him  to  do  It.  £  g<6  Hn  l&m  bfltin  WWi 

(  help  you  to  write.  3d)  bttft  3$  n  hi  fthrttbtn.  (See  Lee- 

eon  XL.) 
I  will  help  you  to  work.  34  mill  3bntn  atbrtttn  bclftn. 

To  cry  oat  for  help.  Urn  $41ft  [tfjtdtit* 

To  inquire  after  some  one.    Sid)    nod)    3tmfltibtm   trfunfiuja 
(sad)  Stmancmi  frngtn). 
Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  Bfiotlcn  ©it  bit  ffliltt  babtn,mtt  Ntfl 

pass  that  plate  to  me  !  ©<bfiffe I  jii  vridjtn  ? 

Will  yon  pass  that  plate  to  me  EJotttn  ©it  mir  otfattiojt  bitft  ©d)0> 
if  yoo  please  1  [tl  tridjtn  ? 

To  reach.  Sltitbcn. 

If  you  pleaae.  £  ^^  rf  g^  ^^  (ft 

ijoinplaiBant,  pleasing.  Stfdttig. 

U  yoo  please. 
At  y  out  pleasure. 
As  you  likt> 

To  kii  •ck  at  the  door.        3n  tit  Sljftt  Hopfcn. 

(©id)  etrigncn,  fid)  jutraatn*  (take 
botitn  for  their  auxiliary). 
BctfaUcn*,     at[d)cl)tn*,     btfltgnm 
(take  ftin). 
Something  has  happened.  <&t  hat  fid)  fUtttti  juatttagtn  (entgi 

Ml). 


>fffiit  t«  Sbntn  atfaTIia  ijl 
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What  hu  happened  1  mat  ift  wrgffoltai  Jsrfrfjtfcn)  ? 

A  great  misfortune  has  happened.  <&t  ift  tin  atefti  UttaMd1  gcf*tfe«. 


♦iothint 


s happened. 


hine  has  happ 
niafouuna  has  happened 

I  had  an  accident. 


With  tears   in  his,  1 

my  eyes. 
[  pour  wine  into  a  gl; 
I  pat  corn  into  a  Back. 


G6  ift  nttbU  i-crgsfo'rfcn. 
o  ©8  iff  tljm  (in  Unolftd  btgtgnrt, 

3d)  Botte  (trim  3ufott. 

OieBen*,  fdjfltten,  tinfdjtw 
It  it. 

flBtgglcfltn*. 

SBtrattpcn*. 

Shrlntn  wrgtrfni*  (Part,  past,  wo 

goffen.     I'mperf.  Wtgtfi). 
Sine  Shrank 
r  mil  thrtntnCen  Tfugtn. 


drink  for  that  3*  fdjsnfe  birfcm  fflZonnt  ]n  trinrm 
tin. 
for  it  is  3<b  (qi(St  bm  SBein  wg,  bcmi  er  taugt 


At  tCt  at  for,  with  respect 


tt  fffiae  antitrefftn*  (anin 
to.]     U«fftn,  anftcttaf). 

ft  SBo*  anbeUrtgcn. 


To  meet  with.  rMntrt  f  fen*  (goxerns  the  ace.). 

Part,   past,   gtireffin,     1m 

Where  have  yon  met  with  him!  f  <ffic  ha&fn  ®ie  thn  angctteffin  7 

f  3d)  Witift  nidit,  bm«  id)  tbnn  (cfl. 
t  3d)  rociE  nid)t,  twbin  id)  gthtt 
WE. 
He  does  not  know  what  to  an-  f  ISr  wxifi   nicht,  n 

swer.  ML 

We  do  not  know  what  to  boy. 


To  distrust  one. 
Do  you  tract  that  a 


e  ©id)  3emant«n  Krttaum. 


3emenbtm  ttnuMi  o: 
t  fiintni  miptrautn. 
( fiintm  niAt  Rouen. 

Srautn  (or  wtteouen)  0U  vitpa 
■Sanuf 
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f  do  tenet  him.  3*  Katie  (or  txtrrant)  ijjm, 

He  trusts  me.  Ht  trout  (or  Kttraut)  rait. 

Wo  must  not  trout  erery  body.     (Bit    muffm    nidjt     tintm     3*W 

To  laugh  at  something.  Urttr  (time  Indwtt, 

Do  you  laugh  at  that  1  Sadhtn  ©it  vatilbcr  1 

I  do  laugh  at  it.  3d)  lathe  tarnber. 

At  what  do  you  laugh  t  SBorukv  looVn  &e  1 

To  laugh  at,  to  deride  some  one.  Stmnnbtn  auSladbtn  (or  wrltidjni). 

I  laugh  at  (deride)  you.  3d)  fadjt  Sit  aai  fWTtodK  Sit). 

Full.  iSelL 

A  full  glass.  Qin  Mtlrf  ©in?. 

A  fall  r,itn  of  wine.  Qin  Olofi  cell  2B(tn  (tin  wfM  ®lel 

SBfin). 
A  book  fa'.]  of  errors.  Sin  Slid)  twQer  filler. 

t)a«  StittcL 

iDit  9)1  i  ltd  babfn*. 

jpaben  Sic  bit  ffliitttl,  tin  $Pftrt  p 

fauftn? 
3d)  babe  tit  SMittri  bawi  (id)  bait 

3*  fiabt  (It  nidjt. 

bit  Sbamt. 

6d)nudcn. 

SBit  [tfimctft  36n(n  Mc|tv  tStin  ? 

St  faSmtdt  mir  gut. 

St  fdjmedt  mir  nidjt. 

197, 

Do  your  scholars  learn  their  exercises  by  heart  ? — They  will  ra- 
ther tear  them  than  learn  them  by  heart.— What  does  this  man  ask 
me  for  1 — He  asks  you  for  the  money  which  you  owe  him. — If  ho 
will  repair  to-morrow  morning  to  my  house  I  will  pay  him  what  I 
owe  him. — He  will  rather  lose  his  money  than  repair  thither. — 
Charles  the  Fifth,  who  spoke  fluently  several  European  languages, 
Baid  that  we  should  (man  mflfff)  speak  Spanish  with  the  gods, 
Italian  with  our  fltmtr)  mistress  (bit  ©rticbte  Obs.  Lesson  LIII.) 
French  with  our  (finnan)  friend  (masc),  German  with  soldiers, 
English  with  geese  (bit  ©anf)>  Hungarian  (ungatifdj)  with  horses, 
and  Bohemian  (Wbmifd))  with  the  devil  (fcer  Stuftl).— Why  does 
the  mother  of  our  old  servant  shed  tears  t  What  has  happened  to 
her? — She  sheds  tears  because  the  old  clergyman,  her  friend,  who 
was  ho  very  good  to  her  (Ur  thr  [o  Bid  ®uK6  grthan  hat),  died  a  few 
days  ago.— Of  what  illness  did  he  die  1 — He  war  struck  with  apo 
ulery. — Hare  you  helped  tout  father  to  write  hi*  letters  1 — I  hare 
helped  Mm— Will  you  help  me  to  work  when  we  fo  to  town  T— 1 


The  means. 
To  afford  (to  have  the  means). 
Can  you  afford  to  buy  a  horse  1 

I  can  afford  it. 


To  taste,  to  like,  to  refoh. 
How  do  yon  like  this  wine  ? 
1  like  it  well. 
I  don't  like  it. 
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will  help  you  to  work,  if  you  will  help  me  to  gel  a  .ivelihood.— 
Hare  you  inquired  after  the  merchant  who  sella  to  cheap  1 — I  have 
inquired  after  him ;  but  nobody  could  tell  me  what  has  become  of 
him. — Where  did  ho  live  when  yon  were  here  three  years  ago ! — 
He  lived  then  in  Clurles  Street,  No.  55.— How  do  yon  like  this 
wine  ! — I  like  it  very  well ;  but  it  is  a  little  sou. 

198. 

How  does  your  sister  like  those  apples  1 — She  likes  them  very 
veil ;  but  she  says  that  they  are  a  little  too  sweet. — Will  you  have 
.ho  goodness  to  pass  that  plate  to  me  ? — With  much  pleasure. — 
Shall  (ScO)  I  pass  these  fishes  to  you?— I  will  thank  you  to  pass 
Jiem  to  me. — Shall  I  pass  the  bread  to  your  sister  t— You  will 
oblige  (Mtbtnbm")  me  by  passing'  it  to  her, — How  does  your  mo- 
ther like  our  food  1 — She  likes  it  very  well ;  but  she  saya  that  she 


—Not yet;  fori  am  still  thirsty Shall  1  rive  (rinfAcnfcn)  yon 

some  wine  !— No,  I  like  cider  better.— Why  do  yon  not  eat  7— I  do 
not  know  what  to  eat. — Who  knocks  at  the  door  I — It  is  a  foreigner. 
— Why  does  he  cryl — He  cries  because  a  great  misfortune  has 
happened  to  him. — What  has  happened  to  yon! — Nothing  has 
happened  to  me. — Where  will  yon  go  to  this  evening! — I  don't 
know  where  to  go  to. — Where  will  your  brothers  go  to  1 — I  do  not 
know  where  they  will  go  to ;  as  for  me,  I  shall  go  to  the  theatre. — 
Why  do  you  go  to  town? — I  go  thither  in  Older  to  purchase  some 
books. — Will  you  go  thither  with  me  1 — 1  will  go  with  you ;  but  I 
do  not  know  what  to  do  there. — Must  I  sell  to  that  man  on  credit! 
— You  may  sell  to  him,  but  not  on  credit;  you  must  not  trust  him, 
foi  he  will  not  pay  you. — Has  he  already  deceived  anybody? — 
He  has  already  deceived  several  merchants  who  have  trusted  him. 
— Must  I  trust  those  ladies  \ — You  may  trust  them ;  but  as  for  me, 
I  shall  not  trust  them;  for  I  have  often  been  deceived  by  the  wo- 
men, and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  say,  we  must  not  trust  every 
body. — Do  thoao  merchants  trust  you  7 — They  do  trust  me,  and  I 
trust  them. 

199. 

Whom  do  those  gentlemen  laugh  at! — They  laugh  at  those  la- 
dies who  wear  red  gowns  (bo*  jtleib)  with  yellow  ribbons.— Why 
'     ''  '    '      rh  at  us? — They  laugh  at  us  because  we  speak 

o  (TOup  man)  laugh  at  persons  who  speak  bad* 
not  to  laugh  at  them ;  we  ought,  on  the  contrary, 
to  listen  to  them,  and  if  they  make  blunders  (gcMer),  we  ought  to 
correct  them  for  them. — What  are  yon  laughing  at  T — 1  am  laughing 
at  your  hat;  how  long  (ft it  roomt)  have  you  been  wearing  it  so 
large ! — Since  (Efitt(m)  1  returned  from  England. — Can  you  afford 
to  buy  a  horse  and  a  carriage  ?— I  can  afford  it. — Can  your  broth*' 
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afford  to  buy  thai  large  bouse  1— He  ean  afford  it — Will  ha  buy  it  1 
—Ho  will  buy  it,  if  it  pleases  liim. — Hiitb  yon  received  my  let- 
ter!— I  have  received  it  with  much  pleasure.  I  have  shown  it  to 
my  German  master,  who  was  surprised  at  it,  for  there  was  nat  x 
•ingle  mistake  in  it, — Hare  you  already  received  Jean  Paul's  and 
Wieland's  works! — I  have  received  those  of  (ton)  Wieland ;  as 
to  those  of  Jean  Paul,  I  hope  (Co  heffe  id))  to  receive  them  next 
week.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


EIGHTY-SIXTB  LESSON— 0ui)I  tttlil  ac^iqeU 
fiction. 


Who  is  there  7 

ffitttfthi? 

It  is  I. 

3d)  bin  <(. 

Is  it  yon  1 

Stub  ©te  ei  1 

It  U  not  I. 

3d)  bin  a  nldjt 

It  is  you. 

It  is  he,  it  is  she. 

©it  lint  ei. 

@r  tft  ei,  lit  iff  ei. 

Are  they  your  brothers  ? 

<Sinb  e«3b"  5Ptut>er7 

They  are  not  my  brothers. 

6e  lint  meinc  Krii&er  nitbt. 

nCf  Appositional  phrases*  are  in  German  always 
put  in  the  same  case  as  die  principal  noun.     Ex. 


NOMINATIVE. 


Lyeurgus,  the  Spartan  legislator.  &)furg,  ber  fflefetgeber  ©parte.**. 
Religion,  this  daughter  of  bea-  Sic  Melioien,  Btefe  Swhter  bes  $im« 

ven,  is  the  taithfil  companion      mrtf,  ift  tie  twit  Qcf3r)rttim  ber 

of  men.  SMenfdjtn. 


The  duty  of  a  father,  the  natural  JDci  JBattrs,  tei  imturlidieii  Ben 
tutor  of  his  children,  is  to  pro-  munbej  fctner  .Sinter,  $|ttd)t  tfl 
ride  for  them.  it,  far  fit  ju  fergtn. 

DATIVE, 

That  honour  is  due  to  my  friend  Diefe  Ehrt  geMbrt  mrincm  greunte, 

who  is  a  brave  man.  etnem  bravtn  ajtnnnt. 

I  gave  the  father,  this  honest  old  3d)  boat  btm  SBotet,  bitfent  rtebti 

man,  the  model  of  his  family,  fdwffenfn  ®r«fe,  tent  fflufter.  ffi' 

that  advice.  net    gamilit,    *>en    Sail)    gegw 


ritknal  when,  it  »erves  to  eiplain  and  determine  thr 

J,g,l  zed  by  GOOglC 


©rffptn,  tern  crjii-n  <f)tt(Hid)tn  Jtai< 


ACCUSATIVE. 

9  my  friend,  the  coun-  Qt    brtrtfft   mriiwn    gteunb,    •>«> 
seller  N.  Sloth  SB. 

[   have    known   the   king,   that  3th  finbf  ben  JtBnig,  tiffen  iffiebtthai 
benefactor  of  hie  people.  ttt  fetiicS  SBclfrt,  flt&mnt 

The  duty,  Mt  MMlt; 

the  companion,  Ctr  ©efalirtc; 

the  tutor  (the  guardian),    Ccr  gjrrmunb  (plnr.  Sennflnbct)  ; 

the  model,  bat  9)iutt(t  *, 

the  family,  tie  Jamitte ; 

the  people,  lat  JBotE ; 

honeet,  wdjrfth  often ; 

faithful  (true),  two. 

To  thee,  my  dearnst  friend,  I  give  iDir,  tnrinem  lieliften  '5"unt(,  g«6t 
this  ring.  id)  tteftn  Ming. 

lO9  B.  In  German  the  pronoun  must  be  in  the 
same  gender,  number,  and  case,  with  the  substantive. 

Of  me,  who  am  his  nearest  reta-  95mi  mir,  ftincm  tiftAfh-n  ffirnronbi 

tion,  he  request*  nothing.  ten,  mlangt  n  nidus. 

Is  it  they  who  speak  1  ©inb  fit  tt,  bit  Iprtehtn  ? 

It  is  tfaey.  Sic  tint  tt. 

It  !r  I  who  sneak  5  3*  Wn  **' t(t  I**"*'' 

It  is  1  who  apeak.  £  34  m  ((  ^  ^  ^^ 

ID^  C.  When  a  personal  pronoun  is  followed  by 
a  relative  pronoun,  it  may  or  may  not  be  repeated  af- 
ter the  latter ;  but  if  it  is  not  repeated,  the  verb  which 
follows  the  relative  pronoun  must  stand  in  the  third 
person,  though  the  personal  pronoun  be  of  the  first  or 
second  person 

rSu  bifl  a,  tn  bu  tt  grthan  fmft; 


o  hast  done  it.       < 

tic 
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He  looks  gay  (sad,  contented).     St  fltljt  lufft$   (trovxig,  pfctAM) 


Oar  equals. 

He   has    not   his   equal  < 

(Stmantxm  gltiftcit*.    Part. 

He  resembles  me.  ©r  (i(f)t  mir  fitinlid). 

1  resemble  your  brother.  3d)  g!<id)c  Sfirrm  SBrubtr. 

I  resemble  him.  3A  bin  i&m  Shnlid}. 

Each  other.  (£  i  n  a  n  b  t  r  (an  indeclinable  pro- 

They  cio  not  resemble  each  other.  Sit  f«dm  ti  Hon  Set  mob  t  afinlirfj. 
The  brother  and  the  sister  lore  iDtr  SBrufcer  unb  tic  S*n>r[t(r  lie 

each  other.  Ixn  einnnttr. 

Are  you  pleased  with  each  other  1  Sinb  ©if  mil  nnanbet  jufci  tbtn  ? 
We  are  (so).  5Eir  jinc  eS. 

1  am  well.  3d)  bin  grfunb. 

To  driuk  to  some  one.  S'manttm  jutrinten*. 

r  Jjcnianbcf  @t|unbb(it  trinf <n*. 
To  drink  some  one's  health,     j  2£uf    Srawnbrt    ffltfunb&rit    rda> 

I  drink  your  health. 

To  make  tome   one's  acquaint-  SBtfanntfcbaft  mit  Smianttm  Oladjre. 

To  become  acquainted  with  some-  Stmonbtn  fcnntn  Icrnctt. 

(3cb   babe  (tint   SBcfanntfchaft   gt> 
3*  K'e  fflcranntfUajl  mit  i&m  p 
audit 
i  have  become  acquainted   with  3d)  fjabe  ifjn  fennen  grtrniL 

Are  you  acquainted  with   him  @int>  ©«  mit  ibm  (ibr)  Ixfannt? 
(her)! 
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Do  job  know  him  (her)  1  Atnmn  Sit  ihn  (fit) ! 

I  am  acquainted  with  him  (her).  34  bin  mil  ifim  (ibc)  frrfunnt, 
I  know  him  (her).  3d)  fttltlt  tbn  (fit). 

Ho  is  an  acquaintance  of  mine.  St  iff  uiein  SBtfonnttr. 
She  ie  my  acquaintance.  Eic  tjl  mttnt  Sctanntt. 

He  is  not  a  friend,  he  is  hut  an  ISl  t[t  {(in   Jrcunt,  «  ifl  nui  til 
acquaintance.  SBtfsnrrttr. 

Obs.     ©o  denotes  the  consequence  of  a  preceding 
proposition.     (See  lO3  B.  Lesson  LXXXI.) 
As  thou  hast  not  done  thy  oxer-  HBtii  bu  oeint  Hufgobtn  ntcht  gut  gt> 

rises  well,  thou  rousl  do  them       motbt  ha[t,  fo  muf t  bu  fit  tied)  tin* 

r'n.  mat  madjta. 

did  not  come,  I  sent  far  Ba  (C  md)t  fan),  OJ  litfi  id)  ihn  tu< 
him.  fen.    (Lesson  LXXXI.) 

Again,  once  more.  Sled)  ctnmal. 

As.  E.i,  idciL 

■iiacrsBS.  200. 
Where  have  you  become  acquainted  with  that  lady  1 — I  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  her  at  the  house  of  one  of  my  relations. — la 
it  thou,  Charles,  who  hast  soiled  my  bookl— It  is  not  I,  it  is  jour 
little  sister  who  has  soiled  it. — Who  has  broken  my  Cine  ink-stand  1 
— It  is  I  who  have  broken  it. — Is  it  you  who  have  spoken  of  me  1 
— It  is  we  who  have  spoken  of  you,  but  we  have  said  of  you  nothi.lg 
but  good  (Subs). — Why  does  your  cousin  ask  me  for  money  and 
books  I — Because  he  is  a  fool ;  of  me,  who  am  his  nearest  relation 
and  best  friend,  he  asks  for  nothing. — Why  did  you  not  come  to 
dinner  (jum  fflirtagcfltn)  1 — I  have  been  hindered,  but  you  have  been 
able  to  dine  without  me. — Do  you  think  that  we  shall  not  dine,  if 
you  cannot  come  t — How  long  did  you  wait  for  me  1 — We  waited 
For  yon  till  a  quarter  past  seven,  and  as  you  did  not  come,  we  dined 
without  you. — Have  you  drunk  my  health  1 — We  have  drunk  yours 
and  that  of  your  parents. — A  certain  man  liked  much  wine,  but  he 
found  in  it  (baran)  two  bad  qualities  (tie  Sigcnftbaft).  "  If  I  pnt 
water  to  it  (bin tin),"  said  he,  "  I  spoil  it,  and  if  I  do  not  pul  any 
to  it,  it  spoils  me." — How  does  your  uncle  look  1 — He  looks  very 

Ey;  for  he  is  much  pleased  with  his  children. — Do  his  friends 
>k  as  gay  as  he  1 — They,  on  the  contrary,  look  sad,  because  they 
are  discontented. — My  uncle  has  no  money,  and  is  very  contented, 
and  his  friends  who  have  a  great  deal  of  it,  are  scarcely  ever  so. — 
Do  you  tike  your  sister  1 — Hike  her  much,  and  as  she  is  very  com- 
plaisant towards  me,  I  am  so  towards  her;  but  how  do  yon  like 
yours? — We  love  each  other,  because  we  are  pleased  with  each 
tthet- 

301. 

Does  your  cousin  resemble  you? — He  does  resemble  me.— Do 

your  sisters   resemble  each   other ! —  They  do  not  resemble  each 

uthei ;  for  the  eldest  (bit  olltflt)  is  idle  and  naughty  (unattig),  and 
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the  youngest  assiduous  and  complaisant  towards  every  body.—  Win 
knock*  at  the  door! — It  is  I,  will  you  open  hi — What  do  you 
a  ask  you  for  the  money  which  you  o 


I  shall  drink  your  health. — Rather 
than  go  into  an  inn  I  will  not  drink, — When  will  you  pay  what 
you  owe  me  1 — When  I  have  money ;  it  is  useless  to  ask  me  for 
some  to-day,  for  you  know  very  well  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  had 
of  him  who  has  nothing. — When  do  you  think  you  will  have  mo- 
ney 1 — I  think  I  shall  have  some  next  year. — Will  yon  do  what  1 
shall  tell  you1?— I  will  do  it,  if  it  is  not  too  difficult— Why  &<  you 

laugh  at  rae  J — I  do  not  laugh  at  you,  but  at  your  coat Does  it 

not  look  like  yours  1 — It  does  not  look  like  it ;  for  mine  is  short 
and  yours  is  too  long,  mine  is  black  and  yours  is  green.  (See  end 
of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


EIGHTY-SEVENTH  LESSON.-  -Sieben  tmb  atljtjigete 
£cctton. 

To  get  into  a  scrape.  Eld)  gAriM  jujicfien*. 

f  ©id)  heraus  htlfm*. 
To  get  out  of  a  scrape.  I  Sid)  aus  tit  SAIingc  jieljen*. 

1  ©idi  wm  etmai  toe  madjrn. 

[  3d)  babe  tittr.  hcrauS  gcholfrn, 
I  got  out  of  the  scrape.  {  3*  g«*«  ■>*  <"*  **  ©*<in9<  W 

The  snare, 

always,  tinnier. 

That  man  always  gets  into  bad  2>irf(t  9Sann  jtehl  fid)  immre  fcblttm 
scrapes;  but  he  always  gets  mcpanMju-,  abtt  cr  hilfr  fid)  im« 
out  of  them  again.  met  wtrtw  betau*. 

Between.  3  to  if  A  en    (governs  the  dativ* 


The  appearance,  bag  Xnfctjen*, 

the  sight,  the  face,  lai  ©cfid)t ; 

Ike  mien,  the  look,  bit  SMtene  *, 

,  the  physiog-  bu  ®efidjt66ilbuna 
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To  lode 
To  look  well. 
To  look  good. 


You  (appeal)  look  very  wi 
"'     '   DM  angry. 

rs  to  be  angry. 


Sbelool 

She  appears 


They  look  contented  (pleased). 
To  look  pleased  with  some  one. 

To  receive  one  kindly. 

Friendly,  kindly. 

To  look  cross  at  some  one. 

When  I  go  to  see  that  man,  in- 
stead of  receiving  me  with  plea- 
sure, be  looks  displeased. 

A  (rood -looking  man. 

A  bad-looking  man. 

Bad-looking  people  or  folks. 
Tjo  imagine. 

That  man  whom  yon  see,  seems 
desirous  of  approaching  us. 

To  visit,  to  go  to  see  some  one. 
To  pay  some  one  a  visit. 

To  frequent  a  place. 

To  frequent  societies, 
To  associate  with  some  one. 


■Xatft^m*. 

(Sut  auftfrbm*. 
Slut  ju  fttn  fdhdntn*. 

Sic  feben  fefiv  gut  au*. 

Sic  fitht  wrtrwtti*  aus. 

Etc    fcbdnt    6i|e    (wttrteftid))    )■ 

frin. 
Sit  faVtntn  jufrirttn  jii  frin. 
6i(  fthtn  wrgnugt  ous. 

.  3(manBtm  (in  ftcunWidje*  ®(flcf)t 
nuuhen. 

©turn  frtunblicb  empfungtn*. 

grtunblid). 

Scmanbrat  tin  kiSfet  ©I'fitbt  madjen. 
-  tfljcitn  id)  Qiefen  SSatm  btfudjc,  modjt 
re  nit  (in  Hfrt  ©tftd)t,  anftart 
mid)  ftfuncltd)  auftuitchmcn. 

Sin  3Katm  ron  gutcnt  Hnfcben. 

(Sin  SXonn  twn  (cbltdjtrtn  Xnfcbni. 

Scute  wn  |d)((d)tcm  Xnfclxn. 

©id)   <in6H6(it   (governs    the   da 

iDre  SOIann,  btn  ©it  frt«i,  fchfinl 
fid)  una  (dative)  nafiecti  ju  iwllni. 

Sntwnbtn  txfudxn. 
3«nanb«ii  eincn  Scfutb  moduli. 
Sin  en  Drt  btfuchm. 
Stfdlfthoften  (wfudjtr.. 
OTit  3(uianb(ni  umgehen". 


It  is  all 
It  is  all 


r  with  met 


i  ffi*  ift  um  tntd)  flffebefien  1 
(  3d)  bin  serKctn ! 
(K  tft  tflvum  geftebe n  ! 
consult  to-day  gjefchebent  £inge(inb  nid)t  ju  finbem 
-  aboatwhatwasdoneyesterday      (£prid)rpc-rt). 
(a  proverb). 
The  spite,  the  displeasure,    bit  iSertrufi ; 
the  grief,  the  sorrow,  let  JtuninKC 

To  vex,  to  spite  some  one.  3cmanbfm  ajrebnip  mad)<n. 

To  hurt  some  one's  feelings.         3<mnntcn  frdnfen. 
Von  have  vexed  (spited)  that  ©is  baton  Meftm  Wlatmt  JSttbruf 

man.  gemod)t. 

You  have  hurt  that  man's  feel-  Sit  bobm  bitftn  OTann  gtMnft 


The  place. 


ep] 
I  know  a  good  pis 

12* 


bet  Del,  bic  Sttfl«. 
in.  3d)    wrif    rinc    cutt    SttHt 
©djwimmwi. 
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To  Mwim.  ©dwirnown*.  Part,  put,  gfamm 

m<n.    Imperf.  fchnwmiii. 

To  experience.  ffi  r  f a  f>  r 1  n*.     Imperf.   e  r  f  u  fc  t 

To  ensure  (siperienee).     Grtulbtn. 
To  feel  (experience).         ©  m  p  fi  n  fc  e  a*.    Imperfect,  t  m  • 
pfant. 

I  have  experienced  a  great  deal.  3d)  fw&e  pirt  (rtulbrt   ((mpfiintm, 

(tfabtenj. 
I  have  experienced  a  great  many  3d)  babe  t)tc(  llnglfld!  gfTjabL 
misfortunes. 

Tosuffer.  8(16(11*  (gttitten,  lit t). 

To  feel  a  pain  in  one's  head  or  f  Km  Jtopf(  ofcer  am  gufit  Itttdt* 
foot. 

I  felt  a  pain  in  my  eye.  f  3d)  !;att  am  Xuae  aetitttn. 

To  neglect.  S8  ( t  n  a  d)  I  a  f  (i  3  t n. 

To  mitt  (to  neglect).  9S(rfaum(n- 

You  have  neglected  your  prom-  ©k  fjaben  irjr  S3«fpr«bm  wmodji 

i*e.  li'ftiflt. 

Yon  have  neglected  to  come  to  €U  tjaben  o(r[Sumt,  jur  ©tunk  (pit 
your  lesson.  ecctien)  m  Ettiimm. 

To  yield.  .  aBftdKTi**  takes  (tin.     Part   past, 

3(Toid)fn.     Imperf.  mid). 
To  yield  to  some  one.  Stmanbtm  ttad)g(bra*. 

r@id)  in  ctmaf  (acens.)  (ftirftn. 
To  yield  to  something.  <  ©id)  jn  tttoat  bequonen. 

C  G*  &«  (m»#  hnwnPm  (affcit*. 
To  yield  to  necessity.  ©id)  in  bi(  SBetfjnwneigfeit  fd)i(!(n 

We  most  yield  to  necessity.         TOati  mult  fid)  in  tie  9!Mf?twnoigf(lt 
fc&idrn. 

To  spring.  Springm*.    Part,  past,  tpfptunarn. 

Imperf.  fprona. 

To  jump  (hop).  £upftn. 

To  blow  op,  to  hurst,    ©ptfligen. 

To  omit.  Mnjtaffen*.    Imperf.  fteg. 

To  spring  up  from  below.  Ben  unttn  fcerauf  fpvtiigtn*. 

To  spring  forward.  ■Bcroitts  fprino/n. 

To  spring  backward.  3i:rQit  fpringcii. 

The  child  hopped  joy  rail  arennd  ©oi  Jtittb  Cupftt  frrufcig  urn  mid) 
me.  bmim.b 

*  3Bri<$cn,  10  Steep,  and  trttridjtn,  to  soften,  ti  mollify,  are  active  and  ngu- 
l»r  vorU^uid  «n»eqnently  take  iaba'  for  their  auxiliary. 

Oftpfrn,  b>  lamp,  to  hop,  to  friik,  is  generally  mod  in  ipeakiog  of  snfcaall 
*■'  ■prion,  and  of  children. 
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The    besiegers  let  the  bastion  Bit  Bttogrtet  litfwn  bit  SBafM  (pin* 

blow  np  gen. 

The  copier  has   omitted  a  few  Bet  Htftorrifitc  &ot  (tnig<  3*il(H  (tuft 

lines.  gtlaffen. 

(Xitf    3rmanbm    core     men*    IM 
M**"*'  to*   ftfirjtn,  les    «iu 
Uebet  Semanbtn  «bn  rtnut  bttfal> 

The  eat  springs  upon  me  rat.  Die  Jto$c  rpritigt  ouf  bit  Statte  (o*. 
To  leap  on  horseback.  ©irfi  enf  toe  spftrC  fAnwngtn"  (go 

(aSajHtigOi,  fchmang). 

To  ran.  Stamen*  (gironnt,  runnti). 

To  swing.  ©cftroiitgen*  (geftfemungen,  ftbnxmg). 

To  still  greater  ill  luck.  3u  nod)  gtfpmnt  Unglucf. 

To  still  greater  good  lock.  3u  no*  (jrifjcwm  Olficf. 

To  my  still   greater  ill  luck  I  3u  nod)  grfficvem  UngUkt  babt  Id) 

have  lost  my  purse.  rutin*  SBBcft  pcrlcrtn. 


Is  it  right  to  laugh  thus  at  every  body  1 — If  I  laugh  at  your  coal, 
I  do  not  laugh  at  every  body. — Does  your  sod  resemble  any  one  t— 
He  resembles  no  one. — Why  do  you  not  drink  ? — I  do  not  know 


(Lesson  LXXIII.)  to  fetch  yon  some— Yon  are  too  polite,  sir,  I 
shall  drink  no  more  to-day. — Hare  you  known  my  father  long ! — I 
have  known  him  long,  for  I  made  his  acquaintance  when  I  was  yet 
■t  (auf)  school.  We  often  worked  for  one  another,  and  we  loved 
each  other  like  brothers.— I  believe  it,  for  yon  resemble  each 
other. — When  I  had  not  done  my  exercises,  he  did  them  for  me, 
and  when  he  had  .not  done  his,  I  did  them  far  him. — Why  does 
your  father  send  for  the  physician  I — He  is  ill,  and  as  the  physi- 
cian does  not  come  he  sends  for  him. 


Is  that  man  angry  with  (auf  with  the  accus.)  yon  1—1  think  he 
is  angry  with  me,  because  I  do  not  go  to  see  him ;  but  I  do  not 
like  to  go  to  his  house :  for  when  I  go  to  him,  instead  of  receiving 
me  with  pleasure,  he  looks  displeased. — Vou  must  not  believe  that 
he  fa  angry  with  you,  for  he  is  not  so  bad  as  he  looks. — He  Es  the 
bast  man  in  (f»n)  the  world  ;  but  one  must  know  him  in  order  to 
appreciate  Qfttyta)  hfcn— There  ia  (6s  iff)  a  great  difference  (bet 
Unl(rfd)ict')  between  (dative)  you  and  him ;  you  look  pleased  with 
all  those  who  come  to  see  you,  and  he  looks  cross  at  them. — ■ 
Why  do  you  associate  (gtbtn  ©it—  urn)  with  those  people  1—1  as- 
sociate with  them  because  they  are  useful  to  me. — If  you  continue 
to  associate  with  them  you  will  get  into  bad  scrapes,  for  they  havi 
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■any  enemies. — How  doe*  your  cousin  conduct  himself? — Hi 
does  not  conduct  himself  very  well ;  for  he  is  always  getting  iota 
some  bad  scrape  (or  other). — Do  you  not  sometimes  get  into  bad 
scrapes  J — It  is  true  that  I  sometimes  get  into  them,  but  I  always 
set  out  of  thorn  again— Do  you  see  those  men  (Stuff)  who  seem 
desirous  of  approaching  us  f — I  do  Bee  them,  but  I  do  not  feat 
them  ;  for  they  hurt  nobody. — We  must  go  away,  for  I  do  Dot  like 
to  mix  with  people  whom  I  do  not  know. — 1  beg  of  you  not  to  be 
afraid  of  them,  for  I  perceive  my  uncle  among  them. — Do  job 
know  a  good  place  to  swim  in  1 — I  do  know  one. — Where  is  it  >-  - 
On  that  aide  of  the  river,  behind  the  wood,  near  tbe  high-road  (bit 
SonBftrofic). — When  shall  we  go  to  swim  ? — This  evening  if  yon 
like. — Will  you  wait  for  me  before  the  city-gate  1— I  shall  wait  for 
yoa  theTe ;  but  I  beg  of  you  not  to  forget  it— Yon  know  that  1 
never  forget  my  promises.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXI V.) 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  LESSON.— 31  ch!  mi  at\)t\\ftit 
lection. 

fflfif  allcv  £Radrt  tmfj  ©crttatt. 
JcIqhi,  nodjo/ben*  (govern  the  d* 
trve). 

To  pursue.  Btrfctgrn  (governs  the  bccm.). 

I  have  followed  him.  3d)  bin  ibm  nadjgtgangfn. 

To  lose  one's  wits.  jDm  SB{r|r.«n&  mfitim*.     Imperf. 

wcfor. 
The  sense,  the  wit,  the  intellect,  Mr  Strftonb. 
That  man  has  lost  his  wits,  for  Differ  OTcinn  f»t  ben  fBntfunb  wr> 

be  does  not  know  what  he  is      [Men,  betm  ft  nttft  mdrt,  toot  re 

doing.  thut. 

That  man  wishes  by  all  means  iDtrjn  Sfflerm  nil!  mir  init  alttr  Qt* 

to  lend  me  his  money.  wait  fern  ©elb  lethm. 

Obs.  A.     The  neuter  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun 
fctefeg  (bag)  may  in  tbe  singular  relate  to  substan- 
tives of  any  gender  or  number,  and  even  to  a  whole 
proposition. 
Is  that  die  lady  whom  you  spoke  3ft  tat  bit  Same,  Mn  bit  Sit  mil 

of  to  me  if  mil  gtfprwnrn  baton  1 

That  is  a  bad  man.  Zat  ift  (in  bsfcr  matin. 

Which  are  the  pens  with  which  SBrtdKe  finb  bit  Jebrea,  mit  tenm 

you  writa  so  well  1  ©it  ft  jjut  rdjrobtn  ? 

Ob*.  B.    The  neater  of  the  interrogative  pronoun, 
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VOtldfti,  which,  may  equally  relate  to  substantives  nt 
any  gender  or  number. 

Which  1b   the  belt  pronuncia-  aBrttfcrf  ift  bit  bfftt  MuSfptndjt  ? 
What  a  beautiful  book !  SGSfT*  (in  fchfiw*  SSud) ! 

06s.  C.  35e(rf),  when  it  expresses  admiration,  may 
be  followed  by  the  indefinite  article.  It  remains  then 
invariable. 

What  a  g.  eat  man !  fficl*  tin  flr oper  SMaim  1 

What  fine  weather !  SBtldie*  (*<me  SBftttr  I 

What  good  people  the;  are !  aScfcfc  gutt  $  cute  ftitb  tag  1 

What  a  happiness  !  ~) 

How  fortunate  !  I'lMcfe  till  ©lot!  or  twlfbtS  Otfetl 

How  lucky  I  3 

jPerAapi.  SGUlletdjt. 

I  shall  perhaps  go  thither.  3d)  rerrtx  fltttittijt  bingetitn. 

Obi.  D.  How,  before  an  exclamation,  is  translated 
by  reie,  urietrfel,  Weld).    Ex. 

How  good  yon  are !  BBtt  ant  flnb  Sic  1 

How  foolish  he  is  !  5Bi(  bumm  ift  tr  ! 

How  foolish  she  is !  SBif  bumm  ift  fit  t 

How  rich  that  man  is !  OBtr  rcid)  ift  bttftt  BSonn  I 

How  handsome  that  woman  is !   2Bir  fctjtn  if)  tiffs  £tau ! 
How  kind  jou  are  to  me !         3E.'I*c  ®utt  Sit  far  nridi  fraben ! 
How  happy  jou  are  !  SB**  fine  Sit  ft  gjudlid)! 

How  much  I  owe  you  !  Sffiienicl  id)  3b«ta  nidjt  fdjutbig  bin ! 

How  much  I  am  obliged  to  yon  !  SSit  fdjr  bin  id)  Sftntn  ntd>t  wrtum 
ben  I 

How  many  (what  a  multitude  EStldjt  ^Rntfrntmnengt !    SBttd)  tint 

of)  people!  9»enoe  ffirtt* I 

The  multitude,  the  great  number,  tit  SKcitiJf. 

TbJSJ3l5JSKrS™»Z3™"ta»  f"1  «~(  ■**• 

obliged  to  some  onetoi  some-  >     &:_■ 
thing,  i      |f,n  ■ 

TlbmeStedt0"(,^,e0,,0f0I?3,n,antt[,,   *»*   Krhlnren   9  " 
roowesomefl,WtoBomeone.5     Btrton,m  **■"" 
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To  thank.  Canttn  (governs  the  dative) 

1  o  thank  tome  one  for  some-  3emanbrm  fSr  ttmai  tauten. 

thins. 

1  thank  you  for  the  trouble  you  3d)  txwfe  3bnen  fur  tie  33!tth(,  b" 

have  taken  for  me.  Sic  fid}  fit  mid)  gtoebeu  babnt 

Is  there  anything  more  grand  1  SBae  tft  gr3(i<r  7 

Is  there  anything  mora  cruel  >  SHta#  i|i  arau|amH:  7 

Is  there  anything  more  wicked  T  iEns  i|t  getflafrr  1 

Can  anything  be  more  handaome!  .Bonn  ctwaf  jd)5ner  fcln  7 


To  run  to  the  assistance  of  some  3emanttm  jtt  $ftffe  rfttn. 

To  save,  to  deliver.  Rcttm. 

To  hasten.  (Elicit. 

To  plunder  (to  rob).  fpiunbttn. 

Many  men  had  ran  up  ;  but  in-  SBtclf  Etute  twrttrt  htrbtigeedt ;  oE tt" 

stead  of  exlingaiabing  the  fire,  anftatt  bat  5<utr  ju  lafeben,  ffngen 

the  wretches  set  themselves  to  tie  filenocn  an  ju  ptuntmt. 
plundering. 

To  begin  something.  tftnwS  anfnngen*.    Imperf.  flnft. 

To  set  about  something.  Sid)  an  etuwe  (ace.)  mathtn. 

n  bat  geuer-  lifcbtn  fonnen  T 

Have  they  succeeded   in  eitin-  3ft  tt  tbnett  geftlngen,  bag  gtucr  jn 

guishing  the  fire  1  lifters  7 

The  watch  indicates  the  hours.     Die  Uhr  jtigt  bit  ©tunben  an. 
To  indicate.  JCnjeigen. 

To  quarrel.  Bid)   j a n ( ( n. 

To  chide,  to  reprove  some  one.     3emanbm  aufiianftn  or  au*|d>clt(n» 

(gvftcltcn,  f*o(r). 
To  scold  some  one.  Sliit  3entanbcm  janftn. 

The  qaarre  bet  3ant,  bie  3&nfcreU 

To   dispute,   to   contend 

some  tiling. 
About  what  are  those  people  die-  BBettoer;  ftmten  tirfe  Stole  ? 

puling  1 

Tbey  are  disputing  about  who  ©ie  jontm  fEd>,  am  juetfl  gehen  fA 
shall  go  first. 

OP    THE    PEBBBNT    PABTICIFLK. 

The  present  participle  is  formed  from  the  infinitive, 
by  adding  the  letter  h.     Ex.  ?idwi,  to  love ;  present 
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part.  Hcfaib,  loving ;  arbciteii,  to  work ,  present  put, 

arbeifrnb.. 

The  present  participle  in  German  is  used  in  the  at- 
tributive sense  like  an  adjective.  Ex.  Sin  (ter&ritber 
Soter,  a  dying  father ;  ber  (adjeitbe  ^riiMing,  the  smiling 
spring ;  bit  nafyenbe  Snutbe,  the  approaching  hour ;  bag 
jittrrnbe  Mint,  the  trembling  chid.  But  it  cannot  be 
used  as  a  predicate.  We  cannot  say  with  the  Eng- 
lish :  the  boy  is  reading."  This  must  be  expressed  ny 
the  present  tense,  as:  ber  Stttabt  Kept.1' 

In  English  the  present  participle  is  used  to  express 
cause,  reason,  condition,  and  time.  But  this  is  rarely  the 
case  in  German.  For  in  all  such  instances  the  present 
participle  is  translated  by  the  following  conjunctions 
with  the  verbs  expressed  by  the  English  participles  : 
ale,  when,  as ;  iiocfjbf m,  after ;  ba,  as ;  intent,,  as,  whilst ; 
tveil,  because.     Ex. 

Being  lately  at  your  brother's  2CI6  id)  ntolidj  bti  Hfiyctm  Srufcre 
house,  I  gave  something  to  his       war,  gab  id)  fvinm  Jtinbcnt  (two*, 
children. 
'   Having  eaten  sapper,  she  went  to  3?od)6<mc  (re  JU  3lfld)t  geotffMI  hath, 
bed.  ging  fie  «i  £cttf. 

Having  no  money,  1  cannot  lend  En  idjfrai  (Seti  (jotur,  fo  fanix  id)  36' 
yon  any.  nctt  fern*  leiljcn. 

Knowing  that  you  are  my  Mend,  Da  id)  itKtjt,  lm  ©w  nwtn  Jreunb 
I  beg  of  yon  to  do  me  that  fa-  fittb,  fe  bittc  id)  Sic,  mir  bitffll 
Tour.  ffitfatttn  p  tfjun. 

Not  finding  my  brother,  I  went  3nb<m  id)  mritiHi  Smbtr  nidil  fonb, 


my  sister.  (fe)  aing  id)  JO  n 

teing  ill,  1  cannot  work.  HBcil  id)  (rant  bin,  tann  id)  nid)t  an 

bnten. 

Obs.  E.    These  examples  show  that  each  of  the  con- 

■etry,  it  may  be  n«ed  adverbia.(y. 
itajtfiinw  in  Hefnft  Stnitlt,  trembling 
it  anxiety.     36m  in  b(<  iSrtt  rinfuff 


■  Id  lublime  style,  principally  in  poetry,  it  may  be  n«ed  adverbia.(y.  *.* 
3llt(rnb  cor  jtbrm  edjatttit  Itbt  to  Surdjlfanw  in  eloign  Slnflft,  trembling  a 
each  ■hade  lie  fcarfui  li™  in  constant  anilely.  36m  in  bit  Sfittt  rinffuTetlb 
beaonn  Itr  tblt  SJifiiUrt,  in 

•  Seveisi  wordi  formed  originally  from  verbs,  have  loat  the  nature  of  pre. 
■ml  participles,  and  are  used  as  adjective!  only,  both  in  the  attributive  and 
predicative  lenae  ;  they  are  :  brlnarae,  prwaing ;  brutftab,  oppressive ;  tin«b* 
mint,  captivating  ;  flitfitnb  fluent ;  btniti^cnt),  overpowering;  !i4n tint,  mor- 
tifying; rtt|(!U>,  charming.  Ei.  36rr  SittW  finb  f'V  ttnntbmenb,  her  man- 
nan  are  very  captivating ;  bit  31otb  ift  bringtttb,  the  neceuity  in  pressing;; 
■it  Soft  Eft  trfidtnb,  the  burden  is  oppressive  ■  bitft  SBthfbf  Jtttifi  iff  ftintaft, 
"'it  Wtbt  ifl  fltt&Mb,  hii  speech  is  fluent;  flc  ifl 
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junctions  oft,  nodjbeat,  bet,  mbcm,  «wil,  has  its  peculiaj 
signification,  and  that  there  is  necessarily  a  difference 
in  their  application:  1st,  <xl$  refers  to  a  definite  event 
of  a  past  time  ;  2d,  nfldjbein  states  that  an  action  was 
finished  when  another  action  commenced ;  3d,  ba  im- 
plies a  logical  cause  from  which  an  inference  is  drawn  ; 
4th,  uibetn  is  used  to  state  that  an  event  is  simultane- 
ous with  another  event ;  5th,  leetf  expresses  a  real  rea- 
son why  a  thing  is  or  takes  place. 

Obs.  F.  The  present  participle  may,  in  English,  be 
converted  into  a  substantive  by  a  preceding  article, 
as :  the  reading,  the  writing,  the  speaking.  This  can- 
not be  done  in  German,  where  the  infinitive  must  he 
employed,  as :  bag  Sfefeit,  bag  ©djreibett,  bag  ©predjen.  As 
art  adjective,  however,  but  not  as  an  abstract  substan- 
tive, the  present  participle  may  elliptically  be  turned 
into  a  substantive,  as :  ber  Sefetibe,  one  that  read* ;  bet 
©djtti&eribe,  one  that  writes;  ber  Spredjeiibe,  one  that 


By  too  muoh  reading  one  fatigues  JDurd)  ju  Bicltfi  £cfm  (tmttctf  man 
the  eyes,  fid)  tit  Muatn. 

Obs.  G.    Sometimes  the  present  participle  is  transla- 
ted by  a  substantive  preceded  by  a  preposition.    Ex 


He  cams  with  a  book  under  his  @t  Font  mil  fincm  S8u*e  unlet  ton 
arm.  .  Vxmt. 

When  I  was  in  the  country,  1  was  Vlt  id)ouf  ten)  Oantt  roar,  fccfont  irb 

very  well.  mid)  fiifjr  isdjt. 

She  smiled  as  she   was  saying  gie  Ifldxtt',  intern  (ic  cn«  fogtt. 


To  perform  (to  represent)  SGorRetlcn. 

To  entertain  (to  amuse).  Untertjaltra*.     Imperf.  nmtrbitfb 

To  bargain  (to  deal).  .fiariMn. 

To  reply.  finwrtrat. 

To  be  struck  with  horror  Sen    Srnutn    ((Snrfrfnt)    bcfbEEcn 

nwrfcen*. 
boi  ©mutn,  bai  Ontf((eru 
ttln  tjrftigrt  Jtepfwtb. 
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Ah,  it  is  all  over  with  me ! — But,  bless  ma  !  (mtin  ©Hit !)  why 
do  you  cry  thus  t — I  have  been  (93Ion  hat  mtr)  robbed  of  my  gold 
rings,  my  best  clothes,  and  all  my  money :  that  is  the  reason  why 
[  cry. — Do  Dot  make  so  much  noise,  for  it  is  we  who  have  taken 
them  all  in  order  to  teach  yon  to  take  better  care  of  your  things 
(©ocbi'n),  and  to  shut  the  door  of  your  room  when  you  go  out. — 
Why  do  you  look  so  sad  1 — I  have  experienced  great  misfortunes  ; 
slier  having  lost  all  my  money,  I  was  beaten  by  bad-looking  men; 
and  to  my  still  greater  ill-luck  I  hear  that  my  good  uncle,  whom  I 
.ove  so  much,  has  been  struck  with  apoplexy. — You  must  not 
afflict  yourself  so  much,  for  we  must  yield  to  necessity ;  and  yon 
know  well  the  proverb  :  "It  is  too  late  to  consult  to-day  about  wbai 
was  done  yesterday." — Can  you  not  get  rid  of  that  man? — I  cannot 
get  rid  of  him,  for  he  will  absolutely  (burdjaus)  follow  me. — Hi 
must  have  lost  his  wits. — What  does  he  ask  you  for  J — He  wishes 
to  sell  me  a  horse,  which  I  do  not  want. — Whose  houses  are  these  t 
— They  are  mine. — Do  those  pens  belong  to  you  1 — No,  they  be- 
long to  my  sister. — Are  those  the  pens  with  which  she  writes  so 
well  1 — They  are  the  same. — Which  is  the  man  of  whom  you  com- 
plain I — It  is  he  who  wears  a  red  coat. — "  What  is  the  difference 
(bfc  llntcrfd)i(t>)  between  a  watch  and  me  J  "  inquired  a  lady  (of)  a 
young  officer.  "  My  lady,"  replied  he,  "  a  watch  marks  the  hours, 
and  near  (l>ei)  you  one  forgets  them." — A  Russian  peasant,  who 
had  never  seen  asses,  seeing  several  in  Germany,  said :  "  Lord  (SXittri 
fflott),  what  large  hares  there  are  in  this  country  ! " — How  many 
obligations  I  am  under  to  you,  my  dear  friend  !  you  have  saved  my 
life!  without  you  I  had  been  (wifvf  id])  tost. — Have  those  misera- 
ble men  hurt  you  1 — They  hare  beaten  and  robbed  me ;  and  when 
you  ran  to  my  assistance  they  were  about  to  strip  (aujjtchcn*)  and 
kill  me. — I  am  happy  to  have  delivered  you  from  (ous)  the  bands 
of  those  robbers. — How  good  you  are  ! — Will  you  go  to  Mr.  Tor- 
tenson's  to  night  (bitfcn  Mbtnt)  t— I  shall  perhaps  go. — And  will 
your  sisters  go  * — They  will  perhaps. — Was  yon  pleased  at  the 
concert  yesterday  7 — I  was  not  pleased  there,  for  there  was  such 
•  multitude  of  people  there  that  one  could  hardly  get  in. — I  bring 
you  a  pretty  present  with  which  you  will  be  much  pleased. — What 
IB  it! — It  is  a  silk  cravat. — Where  is  it? — I  have  it  in  my  pocket 
(bit  3ufdK). — Does  it  please  you  T — It  pleases  me  much,  and  I 
thank  you  for  it  with  all  my  heart. — 1  hope  that  you  will  at  last 
accept  (annebnlcn•)  something  of  (sen)  me. — What  do  you  intend  to 
give  me  1 — I  will  not  tell  yon  yet,  for  if  I  do  tell  you,  you  will  find 
no  pleasure  when  I  give  it  to  you. 

305. 

Why  do  those  men  quarrel  < — They  quarrel,  because  they  do  not 

know  what  to  Ai. — Have  they  succeeded  in  extinguishing  me  fire) 

— They  have  at  last  succeeded  in  it ;  but  it  is  said  that  several 

houses  have  been  burnt. — Have  they  not  been  able  to  save  any 
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thing  I — They  have  not  been  able  to  rare  anything  ;  for,  instead  ol 
extinguishing  the  fire,  the  miserable  wretches  who  had  come  up  set 
themselves  to  plundering — What  has  happened  1 — A  great  misfor- 
tune has  happened. — Why  did  my  friends  set  out  without  me  1 — 
They  waitea  for  you  till  twelve  o'clock,  and  seeing-  that  you  did  not 
come,  they  set  out. — Tell  (Srj&fcCirt)  us  whst  hss  happened  to  yon 
lately. — Very  willingly,  but  on  condition  (nut  bem  Secingc  or  unter 
bet  SBcbingung)  that  you  will  listen  to  me  attentively  (aufnwrffam) 
without  interrupting  (unterbredjen*)  me. — We  will  not  interrupt 
yon,  you  may  be  sure  of  it. — Being  lately  at  the  theatre,  I  saw  The 
/peaking  picture  and  The  weeping  woman  performed.  This  latter 
play  (DM  letter t  ©tud!>  not  being  very  (foitbcrttd))  amusing  to  me,  I 
went  to  the  concert,  where  the  music  (bie  9Hu|if )  caused  me  a  vio- 
lent head-ache.  I  then  left  (wrlaffen*)  the  concert,  cursing  (Deri 
rciiiifdjen)  it,  and  went  straight  (gerote)  to  the  mad-house  (bat  9?or 
tenbauje),  in  order  to  see  (btfudjeti)  my  cousin. 


EIGHTT-NINTH  LESSON.— JStnn  nnU  atl)tM»te 
Cttium. 

Toward*,  against-  &  i  g  e  n 


t  r    (  g°v*m  the  accus. 


©egeit  denotes  the  direction  of  two  things  turned 
towards  each  other  and  is  used  for  towards  and  against ; 
ffl  t  b  e  r,  on  the  contrary,  denotes  hostility  and  is  only 
used  for  against.     Ex. 

To  take  the  field  against  the  fflegtn  (or  tt>it«)  tin  gcinb  ju  Jetbe 

enemy.  Jtefien*. 

What  hare  you  against  me  t        SBoS  Ijafcen  Sic  gtgen  (or  trribti) 

mid)  7 
You  speak  against  yourself.         Sic  reben  geaen  (or  rotbet)  flA  felbft 
To  swim  against  the  current.        Segen  ben  etwm  fdjwinimcn*. 
The  lore  of  a  father  towards  his  Etc  litbe  linii  ISaicti  gegen  (not 

children.  miber)  feme  .ft  inter. 

I  have  nothing  against  that.         3d)  bote  nid)t£  bagegen. 

Self,  (slew.  ©fief!  or  fetbet  (is  indeclin- 

able). 

[  myself.  3d)  feldit. 

rhou  thyself,  he  himself.  En  felbft,  tx  frtblf. 

We  ourselves,  you  yourselves.  HBtr.  felbft,  3ht  (Bte)  felbfL 

rhey  themselTes.  «2te  fetbft 

lie  himself  has  told  it  to  me.  Qt  fettfi  bat  e6  raw  gefagt. 
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Oft*.  A.  The  pronoun  preceding  self  is  not  transla- 
ted into  German.  But  the  personal  pronoun  preced- 
ing fetbjr  ia  declined. 

He  has  given  it  to  me   (not  to  Ct  fiat  U  mir  fdtfl  gtOCocti. 

another  person). 
rhey  themselves  have  come  to  Bit  fe[6(l  fmt  ju  otic  gf  fcmmcn. 

We  have  given  it  to  them  (Dot  HBir  hofon  tt  ifjtien  fcfljft  gcgt&Hu 
to  others). 

The  day  before.  Bet  Sag  Berber. 

'  The  preceding  day,  tier  Wrhtrg(hcnb«  Jag. 

The  day  before  Sunday  ig  Satur-  Dtr  Sag  tar  Senntag  brtlJt  ©out*' 

day.  tag. 

The  day  before  (the  preceding  iDfl  Sag  Mrbet  (tcr  IwbeTgfbmbt 
day)  was  Friday.  Sag)  mar  tin  jrtitag. 

Again  (anew).  man  Sltatm,  nitbrr. 

Once  more  (again).  Died)  rinntoC. 

C2r  fpritht  nritbtr. 

3d)  muj)  tbn  von  tatatxa  hffwn. 

Ofcs.  B.  The  adverb  twrtwr  must  not  be  mistaken  for 
the  inseparable  particle  miter  (Lesson  XXV.),  nor  for 
the  preposition  retber,  against.  It  answers  to  the 
English  word  again.  Ex.  nxeberfotmnen*,  to  come 
again ;  roiebermtfangoi*,  to  begin  again.  It  must  not 
be  mistaken  for  juri'ltf,  back  again,  which  as  in  English 
denotes  retrogression.  Ex.  -j^ucffcninien*,.  to  come 
back  again. 

The  light,  bag  eiftt. 

To  blow. '-■ 

To  blow  out. 

To  flee.  SKtberi*  (gfflvbtn,  fleb). 

rffiwflJAni*. 

To  ran  away.  1  ©ntlauftn*. 

C  Sawn  (aufm". 
aSauuni  laufen  Sttttxg  (batwn)  ? 
>  afraid.  36  (aufc  barcn  (nwg).  roetl  id)  micb 
ffitditt  (or  tvril  id)  jucdjt  bate). 
To  make  one's  escape.  J 

To  run  away,  to  flee.  >3)\t  tfUidtf  iitbacn*  (or  crgniftn*). 

To  take  to  one's  heels.  ) 

He  deserted  the  battle.  Sr  ift  ou$  tcr  Sthladit  ( ntflchtn  oi 

enrloufett. 
The  thirf  has  run  away  Der  Eicb  ift  cntteuftn  (bawn;  or  nxgi 

grtaufm). 
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.To  catch,  to  lay  hold  of,  to  seize,  tgrgmfcs*  («y«ff"-  «SnfV 

To  translate.  IfebfrffSni.' 

To  translate  into  German.  Huf  bratjdi  EMfrfTL 

To  translate  from  French  into  HuS  bnn  £ran#Ififays  in*  SXatfb 

German.  fiixrfiftn. 

To  translate  from  one  language  3tufi  rintr  Eptnrrjt  intitanbcTf  Oder 

into  another.  fc[rn. 

To  introduce. 
I  introduce  him  to  700. 


fBm  birftm  XagtnHufc  an. 
From  that  time.  <  6rit  birjet  3rit. 

C  Sm  Oiefcr  3ctt  an. 

0ft».  C.  Compound  propositions  must  be  divided 
and  the  case  which  the  preposition  governs  placed  be- 
tween the  two  component  parts,  as : 

From  raj  childhood.  Son  mttner  3ugrnb  an. 

From  morning  until  evening.       SB  em  9Korgm  bis  juru  Jlbrnb. 

To  produce  (to  yield,  to  profit).  Gin  brin  9(11*. 

To  destroy.  3ttftitcn. 

To  reduce.  £crflb[c&cn. 

To  limit.  (finftfjranfen. 

To  diminish  (to  lessen).  SBcrElrrnrm. 

To  reduce  the  price.  Dtn  spvei*  hnabftten. 

To  reduce  (to  bring  down)  the  IDcn   Sprfifl   bif   auf   rinen   Sfwlrt 

price  to  a  crown.  fwnmttrbrinatn*. 

The  merchandise,  bit  9Bonw. 

The   price   of  the   merchandise  f  DU  SBaare  fcfrtflgt  nb. 

talla. 

The  yard,  the  ell.  Dtf  CUt. 

To  deduct.  t  SRadjIafftn*. 

Having  not  overcharged  you,  I  \  S)a  id)  Sit  flat  nittrt  ibtrf(*t  fjafct 

cannoi  deduct  anything.  fo  fnnn  id)  mdbtt  nachkRen. 

Kris,.   }«**»d-i««* 

By  the  year  (or  a  year),  i3r>rltd> ; 

by  the  day  {or  a  day),  tdoji* ; 

by  the  month  (or  a  month),  ■         nwnatlid). 


to  translate,  Iho  accent  beinf  on  the  rt 
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By  do  "mm.  Set  ntdjt. 

Not  til  all.  fflanj  un6  gat  nidjt. 

flow  much  does  that  situation  Sffiicwrt  orinat  Sbtifti    bitfe*  Km 
yield  you  a  yearl  iabtltd)  tin? 

exercises.    306. 

On  entering  the  hospital  (boS  ftcfpital)  of  my  cousin  1  was  struck 
with  horror  at  seeing  several  madmen  (bcr  CRatr,  gen.  to.)  who  came 
op  (nahtn)  to  me  jumping  and  howling  {btiufrt). — What  did  you  do 
then  1 — I  did  the  same  (H  (ben  fo  maiben)  as  they,  and  they  set  up 
a  laugh  funfano/n*  ju  lnd>«i)  as  'hey  were  withdrawing  (fid)  prndV 
)Uh(n  or  H)(gbfaf6cn,>.— When  I  was  yet  little  I  once  (einit)  said  to 
my  father,  "  I  do  not  understand  (wtfftljcn*)  business,  and  1  do  not 
know  how  to  sell;  let  me  play."  My  father  answered  me,  smiling 
(Iffdicln),  "  In  dealing  one  learns  to  deal,  and  in  selling  to  sell. 
"  fiat,  my  dear  lather,"  replied  I,  "  in  playing  one  learns  also  to 

Clay."  "  You  are  right,"  said  he  to  me  ■  "  but  yon  must  first  (w»j 
rr)  learn  what  is  necessary  and  useful." 
Do  yon  already  know  what  has  happened  1 — I  have  not  heard 
anything. — The  house  of  our  neighbour  has  been  burnt  down. — 
Have  they  not  been  able  to  save  anything  1 — They  were  very  for- 
tunate in  saving  the  persons  that  were  in  it ;  but  out  of  (oen)  the 
things  that  were  (|id)  OffinBen*)  there,  they  could  save  nothing. — 
Who  has  told  you  that ! — Our  neighbour  himself  has  told  it  to  me. — 
Why  are  you  without  a  light? — The  wind  blew  it  out,  when  you 
came  in. — What  is  the  day  before  Monday  called  * — The  day  be- 
fore Monday  is  Sunday. — Why  did  you  not  run  to  the  assistance  of 
your  neighbour  whose  house  has  been  burnt  down  ? — 1  could  not 
run  thither,  for  I  was  ill  and  in  bed. — What  is  the  price  of  this 
cloth )— I  sell  it  at  three  crowns  and  a  half  the  ell.— I  think  (fins 
ten*)  it  very  dear. — Has  the  price  of  cloth  not  fallen  t — It  has  not 
fallen  t  the  price  of  all  goods  has  fallen,  except  (auction until)  that 
of  cloth. — 1  will  give  you  three  crowns  for  it. — I  cannot  let  you 
have  it  for,  (um)  that  price,  for  it  costs  me  more. — Will  you  have 
the  goodness  to  show  me  some  pieces  (tag  Etilcf,  plur.  t)  of  English 
olotG  1 — With  much  pleasure. — Does  this  cloth  suit  you  1 — It  does 
not  sui :  me. — Why  does  it  not  suit  you  1 — Because  it  is  too  dear ; 
if  jou  will  lower  the  price,  I  shall  buy  twenty  yards  of  it  (banco) 
—Having  not  asked  too  much,  I  cannot  take  off  anything. 

207. 
Yon  learn  French ;  does  your  master  let  you  translate  1 — He  lets 
me  read,  write  and  translate. — Is  it  useful  to  translate  in  learning 
a  foreign  language  T — It  is  useful  to  translate  when  you  nearly 
know  the  language  you  are  learning;  but  while  (ruvnn)  you  do  not 
yet  know  anything,  it  is  entirely  useless. — What  does  your  Ger- 
man master  make  you  do  1 — He  makes  me  read  a  lesson;  after- 
wards  he  makes  me  translate  French  exeraises  into  German   op 
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(ten  with  the  hccub.)  the  lesson  which  he  h.u  made  me  lead  ;  and 
Bom  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  lesson  ho  speaks  German  to 
me,  and  I  have  to  answer  him  in  the  very  (fdbft)  language  which 
he  is  teaching  me. — Hare  yon  already  learnt  much  in  mat  manner? 
— You  see  that  1  have  already  learnt  something,  for  T  have  hardly 
been  learning  it  fonr  months,  and  I  already  understand  yon  when 
you  speak  to  me,  and  can  answer  yon. — Can  you  read  it  as  well  7 
— I  can  read  and  write  as  well  as  speak  it. — Does  your  master  also 
teach  English '! — He  does  teach  it. — Wishing  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance, I  must  beg  of  yon  to  introduce  me  to  (bet)  him. — As  yon  wish 


a  make  his  acquaintance,  I  shall  introduce  yon  to  him. — How  man* 
iiercisea  do  Ton  translate  a  day  \ — If  the  exercises  are  not  difficult 
I  translate  (from)  three  to  (tie)  four  every  day,  and  when  they  are 


so, .  translate  but  one. — How  many  have  yon  already  done  to-day  1 
—It  is  the  third  which  I  am  translating;  but  to-morrow  1  hope  to 
be  able  to  do  one  more,  for  I  shall  be  alone.— Have  yon  paid  a  visit 
to  my  aunt  1 — I  wont  to  see  her  two  months  ago,  and  as  she  looked 
displeased,  I  hare  not  gone  to  her  any  more  since  that  time. — How 
do  you  do  (to-day)  1— I  am  very  unwell. — How  do  yon  like  that 
soup ! — I  think  (flnCtn*)  it  is  very  bad  ;  but  since  I  have  lost  my 
appetite  I  don't  like  anything. — How  much  does  that  situation 
yield  to  your  father  7 — It  yields  him  more  than  fonr  thousand 
—  What  news  do  they  mention  (jdg.ni)  7 — They  say  that  the 


e  before  (us),  our  own  behind  us.     (See  end  of  Lesson 


NINETIETH  LESSON— tftonfattte   ttctiatl. 


I  may  have,  thou  mayest  hare,  3*  f)o6c,  iDu   hafcefl,  ex  (fit,  rt) 

he  (she,  it)  may  hare.  bobc. 

We  may  have,  you  may  have,  fflHr  batxn,  36*  fakrt,  ft  haba. 

they  may  have. 

I  may  be,  thou  mayest  be,  be  3d)  fei,  IDu  fritft  (or  ffift),  <t  (fit, 

(eke,  it)  may  be.  it)  fri. 

We  may  be,  yon   may  be,   they  SBir.  ftitn,  3b*  fctrt,  (it  ftint 

I  may  become,  tbon  mayest  be-  3d)  twtbt,  Bu  twrtcft,  tx  (fit,  «*) 

come,he(ehe,it)  may  become.       roevbt. 
We  may  become,  you   may  be-  SBir.  rot-row,  3fa  nwrbct,  fit  tnrn 

come,  they  may  become.  ben. 

s  May  praise,  thou  mayest  praise    3d)  lobe,  iDu  (*6«(l,  ft-  (fit,  tt)  let*, 
he  (she,  it)  mar  piaise. 
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it  Mm,  3vt  tsto,  fit  lobtn.4 

Obs.  A.  The  present  of  the  subjunctive  differs,  is 
regular  verbs,  from  the  present  of  the  indicative  only 
in  the  third  person  singular,  which  rejects  the  letter  t. 
All  German  verbs  are  regular  in  the  present  of  the 
subjunctive,  which  is  formed  from  the  infinitive. 

Obs.  B.  The  letter  t  which  is  often  omitted  in  the 
present  of  the  indicative  {Obs.  A,  Lesson  XXXIV.) 
must  always  be  retained  in  the  present  of  the  sub- 
junctive. 

He  who  requires  to  be  honoured  ffier  Mrfangt,  bap  man  tfin  frinrt 
on  account  of  fail  riches,  has  SRttrJjiIjumiS  ttKgcn  KK&K,  OK 
also  aright  to  require  a  mouti-  fiat  ouch  (in  9tcd)t  ju  Mrlongcn, 
lain  Co  he  honoured  that  eon-      bap  man  (inert  Sera,  wretyrt,  Oft 


IMPERFECT    OF    THB    BUBJUSUT1VE. 

In  regular  verbs  the  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive 
does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  indicative.  In  irregu- 
lar verbs  it  is  formed  from  the  imperfect  indicative 
by  softening  the  radical  vowels  and  adding  an  c.b 

The  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive  is  used  after  the 
conditional  conjunction  ttxatn,  if,  expressed  or  under- 
stood.   • 

tfl  bad  money  aBtnn  Id)  ®At>  fiiStte  (or  tjflttf.  tit) 


placing  tb«  veil   _ _, ,  r ,    _   , 

Tlwy  may  \ae  for  that  purpose  one  of  the  conjunctioni  bat,  rati ....  — 
EaB  i*  (ibToJiribr,  tbatl  may  copy;  ffifltn  in)  Sbfatitbt,  if  I  copied;  ratnn 
Id)  nbflcfitrititt!  hdltt,  If  I  had  copied ;  bail  in)  abfdjtcibtn  wtrbt.  that  I  shall 
copy,  ic.  These  eiamptes  (how  that  when  the  phraee  begin*  with  a  con- 
function  (Leaeon  XL  VII.),  the  separable  particle  ii  not  detached  from  the 
verb  in  simple  tenses,  and  in  the  put  participle  gives  way  to  the  syllable  gt, 
'  From  this  rule  mint  be  excepted  the  sixteen  irregular  verba  which  com- 
pose the  lint  clan  in  our  liat-    These,  having  already  an  t  in  the  imperfect 

indicative,  do  nut  add  one  in  the  subjunctive.     Several  of  ti" —  ' 

tha  radical  vowel, !      " 
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If  I  raw  him.  OBttitt  id)  iljti  f3ftt  (or  (Six  id)  ifjt) 

If  he  did  it.  iffitnn  er  tt  thatt  (or  thatt  re  tf). 

Were  he  to  lose  hit  money.  SBStnn  tt  feitt  ©rib  wrfort. 

Were  he  to  beat  his  dog.  SScnn  a  ftintn  £unb  fd)lua.r. 

If  yon  were  rich.  Sffienn  Sit  teid)  WiSnn   (or  warm 

Git  ntdj). 

06s.  C.  As  soon  as  twntl  is  not  conditional  it  re- 
quires the  indicative  mode.     Ex. 

If  he  is  not  ill,  why  does  he  send  aBeim  a  nid)t  fvnnf  iff,  tnanim  (oft 
for  the  physician  1  tr  btn  iDetWt  (emmtlt  / 

06s.  D.  Instead  of  toernt,  the  imperfect  subjunctive 
of  the  verb  foQen  is  often  used  at  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence,  as  should  in  English. 

Should  yon  still  receive  my  let-  ©oUrtn  Bit  mtmtn  JBrwf  ncd>  heut* 
ter  to-day,  I  beg  yon  will  call  tthaltcn,  fa  bitle  id)  ©it,  ougon 
on  me  instantly.  Wtdlid)  ;u  iilit  ju  fomim  n. 

Should  he  be  hungry,  something  Sclltc  (6  iljn  hungcrn,  fo  ntSptt  man 
mnst  be  given  to  him  to  eat.         thru  ftronS  jtl  (jfen  gtbnu 

OF  THE  CONDITIONAL  OE  POTENTIAL  TENSES. 

The  conditional  tenses  are  formed  from  the  imper- 
fect subjunctive  of  the  verb  werbnt*,  which  is:  tdj 
WKtbt,  I  should  or  would  become,  and,  as  in  the  future 
tenses  (Lesson  LXXXI.  and  LXXX1L),  the  present  of 
the  infinitive  for  the  conditional  present,  ana  the  past 
of  the  infinitive  for  the  conditional  past.  The  imper- 
fect of  the  subjunctive  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
conditional  present,  and  the  pluperfect  of  the  subjunc- 
tive for  the  conditional  past    Ex. 

3d)  roflrtt  tt  tfiun  (or  id)  tblfc  tt). 

6t  tofirbt  tfi  grtboit  batoi  (or  tt 
h&tte  ti  gdfion). 
We  would  go  thither.  iffiiv  rourten  cabin  acbtn. 

You  would  go  thither.  3|)t  wfiroet  hingr  rjm. 

They  would  go  thither.  Sit  wurben  tjtngcfwtt- 

Thou  wouldst  thank  me  once.       2>u  wurbcf)  niir  ctnft  bonftn. 
At  one  time,  one  day  (once).        @ttift,  cine*  Zacfi. 

Obs.  E.  The  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive  or  the 
conditional  tense  may  be  employed  either  before  or 
after  conditional  propositions,  as  in  English.     Ex. 
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I   w Mid  boy  it  if  I  had  money  3d)  fauftt  H  (or  id)  ttfrtx  «  (ail- 

enough.  fsn),  wain  id)  ©fib  genua  fiitte. 

If  1  had  money  enough  I  would  SBcnn  id)  ®cft  genua  battc,  fc  nn'irtr 

buy  it.  id)  (S  faufen  (or  fo  taufre  id)  ee> 

Had  I  moneyfiooiighlwouldpay  #dtte  id)  ®eib  g.'iiug,  fo  Semite  id) 

for  1L  fS  (or  fo  wurbc  id)  cS  btjaijUn). 

Had  I  money  I  would  give  yon  $£Ke  id)  ©(lb  (or  nxntt  id)   ®c!b 

some.  bSttc)'  f*  nil'[tc  <d>  Sbncn  »(ld)H 

geben  (or  fa  git*  id)  Shnrn  wd 
*e#). 
If  I  went  thither  I  should  see  ssjenn  id)  btngingc,  fa  inorbt  id)  ib> 

him.  feben, 

WerelvogiYeittohim.ho  would  ©abc  id)  tS  ibm,  re  routbe  rt  (Offi 

keep  it.  rofirbf  er  eS)  bcbalttn. 

If  I  gave  it  to  htm,  he  would  not  3B(mi  id)  (6  ibm  gdbc,  f»  wflrt*  re  rt 


if  you  had  come  a  little  sooner)  famnicn  (or  nwnn  ©it  rinoi  All* 
yon  would  have  seen  my  bro-  gcnWtd  cl>er  gcfatuitf  n  rodrcn),  ft 
ther  (or,  you  might  have  seen  ruilrtcn  Sic  nictncn  Bruter  gift: 
ray  brother).  hen  baben  (or  fo  E)£tten  Sit  aid' 

mo  SBtnbtr  gtfibm). 

If  he  knew  what  you  have  done,  SOScnn  ft  tuftpte,  mat  ©it  gttban  ffn; 
he  would  tcoid  you.  btn,  ft  reflrtt  re  Sit  mififcbclten. 

If  there  was  any  wood,  he  would  SBenn  fiolj  ba  roflre,  fa  roQtbt  re 
make  a  fire.  gtutr,  anniadxn. 

If  I  had  received  my  money,  I  SBtnn  id)  mrin  Ortb  befaramtn  bant, 
would  have  bought  a  pair  of  fa  roflrte  id)  mic  tin  ^)aur  ntut 
new  shoes.  ©tbubc  gttaufr  baben. 

06».  .F.  The  imperfect  subjunctive  of  the  verba 
Rttnert*,  reeffett*,  raogeit*,  burfrtt",  is  often  employed  to 
express  various  feelings,  as : 

1st,  jffitwen,  fear  or  desire.     Ex. 
He  might  .all.  Cr  Hnnte  fallen. 

I  might  (could)  do  it.  3d)  (Gnnte  si  tbun. 

2d,  SDoltnt,  solicitation.     Ex. 
Wonld  yon  have  the  goodness  1  SBoilttii  Sic  tie  ® fltc  bantu  T 
Would  you  be  ao  good '  SSelltcn  ©ic  fa  gflrig  fetn  ? 

Wouldstthou  dome  the  favour!  HBenteft  bu  mir  tic  ©cfStRgMt  «■ 
rocifen  1 

3d,  OTogrtt,  desire,  either  with  or  without  the  adverb 
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4th,  £ttrfm,  politenes?.  either  in  the  present  of  the 
indicative  or  the  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive.    Ex. 

May  I  ask  you  for  the  knife  t        Dotf  (or  burfte)   id)  Sic  um  ba#   ■ 

defter.  6ttten  7 
May  I  beg  of  you  to  tell  me !        Dorf  (or  burfte)  id)  SU  bitten,  mit 

mfagen? 

Would   yon  learn   German,  if  I  SBurfcm  ®ie  t>futfd)  Icnifn,  reran  id) 

learnt  itl  C6  tati  7 

I  would  learn  it,  if  you  .earn?  it  3d)  rourtc  cf  (crneri.  tvtnn  €i(  (# 

Icrnten. 
Would  you  have  learnt  English,  (ffiurben  Sie  tnctitf&i  admit  ba&nt, 

if  I  had  learnt  it  1  nxnn  id)  e*  oelcnit  ijfitw  1 

1  would  have  learnt  it,  if  you  hid  3d)  »*tr.b<  et>  admit  baton,  WltB 

learnt  it.  ©ie  c6  nettmt  tjo'ttcn. 

Would  you  go  to  Germany,  if  1  SBfirten  6ie  nach  JDeutfdjlanb  reifen, 

went  thither  with  youl  .  twttn  id)  Mitt  3fJti«i  batjin  reifete  7 

1  would  go  thither,  if  you  went  3d)  retirbe  bahin  reifen,  nxnn  €i( 

thither  with  me.  mit  mir  bobin  reifeten. 

Would  you  have  gone  to  Ger-  SSUrbcn   Ste  nndj   ■Oeutfsrjlanb  flfj 

many,  if  I  had  gone  thither      mf*t  fein,  roenn  id)   mit   3f)nen 

withyou?  v  bahin  flcreirt  ware! 

Would  you  go  out,  if  I  remained       QSfcbtn  Sic  aufgthcn,  roenn  id) 

at  home  1  ju  £aufc  t-Uefce  ? 

1  would  remain  at  home,  if  you  3d)  rcutbe  m  ^.au(e  Weiben  (or  id) 

went  out.  fclitk  jit  $aufO  roenn  ©ie  au*= 

gingnt. 
©Men  Sit  rinni  Brief  fjefcbrWia 
fjaben,  nxnn  id)  (in  Billet  gefibriw 

botfiattt? 

The  spectacles,  bit  Stills  (is  in  German  used  i* 
the  singular)  ; 

a  pair  of  spectacles,  tint  Srttte ; 

the  old  man,  btr  oltt  sffiann,  bet  Qtcii ; 

the  optician,  bet  DptifUB ; 

To  go  (or  come),  to  fetch.  Xbheltn. 

I'o  keep  one's  bed  (one's  room).  jDa«  Sett  (tsg  3tmmcr)  huten. 

The  plate,  bet  Seller ; 

the  son-in-law,  bet  Sdjroitgerfofm ;  . 

the  daughter-in-law,  tie  ©cbmiegcttedittt ; 

the  progress,  bie  jertfehntte  (plural)  ; 

the  step  (the  pace),  tot  Sdiritt ; 

really,  roitflid). 


Would  you  have  money,  if  your  father  were  here? — I  should 
h»TO  some,  if  he  we:  e.  here.— Would   you  have  been  pleased,  if  1 
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had  had  some  books  1 — I  should  have  been  much  pleased,  If  yon  had 

had  some. — Would  you  have  praised  my  little  brother,  if  he  had  been 
good  7 — If  ho  had  been  good,  I  should  certainly  (qnoifl)  not  only 
nave  praised,  but  also  loved,  honoured,  and  rewarded  him. — Should 
we  be  praised,  if  we  did  our  exercises ! — If  you  did  them  without 
a  fault,  you  would  be  praised  and  rewarded. — Would  my  brother 
not  have  been  punished,  if  he  had  done  his  exercises  I — He  would 
not  have  been  punished  if  he  had  done  them. — Would  your  sister 
have  been  praised,  if  she  had  not  been  skilfnl ! — She  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  been  praised,  if  she  had  not  been  very  skilful,  and 
if  she  had  not  worked  from  morning  until  evening-. — Would  you 


give  me  something,  if  I  were  very  good! — If  you  were  veryeood, 
and  if  you  worked  well,  I  would  give  you  a  fine  book.— "Would 
you  have  written  to  your  sister,   if  I  had   gone  to   Dresden? — 1 


inld  have  written  and  sent  her  something  handsome,  if  you 
gone  thither. — Would  you  speak,  if  I  listened  to  youl — I  would 
speak,  if  you  listened  to  me,  and  if  you  would  answer  me. — Would 
jou  have  Bpoken  to  my  mother,  if  you  had  seen  her? — I  would 
(have)  spoken  to  her,  and  have  begged  of  her  to  send  you  a  hand- 
some gold  watch  (bit  Uht),  if  I  had  seen  her. 


bfllO  a 

(icrtcbcn  ft  mit  fcincm  ©crituiegtmtct  fflhcfe),  and  said,  in  urging  him 
(in  Sdimnern  tringnt*) :  "  Alas  (Id))  Bire  (thicc  SSoif ftfit J ,  you  have 
but  (&\t  bflrfen  tiur)  to  say  one  word."  "  Well  (.<£}),"  said  Louis 
XIV.,  "  it  is  not  that  which  embarrasses  me  (tag  ill  <S  ntibt,  voai 
mid)  unfidrt)  ;  bat  tell  me,  if  thou  wert  in  thy  father-in-law's  place, 
an'*  thy  father-in-law  in  thine,  wouldst  thou  be  glad  if  I  said  that 

If  the  men  should  come,  you  would  be  obliged  to  give  them  some- 
thing to  drink- — If  he  could  do  this  he  would  do  that. — A  peasant 
having  seen  that  old  men  used  spectacles  to  read,  went  to  an  opti- 
cian and  asked  for  a  pair.  The  peasant  then  took  a  book,  and 
having  opened  it,  said  the  spectacles  were  not  good.  The  optician 
put  another  pair  of  the  (sen  brn)  beat  which  he  could  find  in  his 
shop  upon  his  nose ;  but  the  peasant  being  still  unable  to  read,  the 
merchant  said  to  him  :  "  My  friend,  perhaps  you  cannot  read  at 
all  V  "If  I  could,"  said  tb  e  peasant,  "'should  not  want  your 
spectacles." — I  have  always  flattered  myself,  my  dear  brother,  that 
you  loved  me  as  much  as  I  love  you  ;  but  1  now  see,  that  I  have 
been  mistaken.  I  should  like  to  know  why  you  went  a  walking 
without  me. — I  hare  heard,  my  dear  sister,  that  you  are  angry  with 
me,  because  I  went  a  walking  without  you. — I  assure  you  that,  had 
I  known  that  you  were  not  ill,  I  should  have  come  for  you ;  but  I 
Inquired  at  your  physician's  about  your  health,  and  he  told  me  that 
you  had  been  keeping  your  bed  the  last  eight  days. 
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910. 
A  French  officer  having  arrived  at  the  court  of  v'ienna  (am  SStn 
Mr  S*fOi  the  empress  Theresa  (tic.  Rnifcrinn  Sordid)  asked  him, 
if  (»(>)  he  believed  that  the  princess  of  (nen)  N.,  whom  he  had  seen 
the  day  before,  was  (u>Svc)  really  the  handsomest  woman  in  (Wtt) 
the  world,  as  was  said!  "Madam,"  replied  the  officer,  "Ilhoogh1 
so  yesterday." — How  do  you  like  that  meat  T — I  like  it  very  well. 
—May  I  (Eorf  or  bttrftc  Id) J  ask  you  for  a  piece  of  (pen)  that  fish  I— 
[f  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  pass  me  your  plate,  I  will  give 

50 u  some. — Would  you  have  the  goodness  to  pour  me  out  some 
rink  f — With  much  pleasure. — Cicero  seeing  his  son-in-law,  who 
was  very  short  (flvin),  arrive  with  a  long  sword  at  his  side  (an  tre 
6citc),  said  :  "  Who  has  fastened  (qebunbcn)  my  son-irv-law  to  this 
sword  !  "    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


NINETY-FIRST  LESSON.— (tin  tmll  lUtttinjjstt 
tettion. 


I  propose  g 

„,       .  CSid)  btnidfitn. 

™  «•*■"«■■  t©idi  etfircfrcs,  (h-aditm). 


To  aspire  after  something.  9!ad)  tttoat  trncfttcn. 

Haaspiresafterplaces  of  honour.  Gr  tract) M  nad)  ebrcnficllcn. 

The  honour,  tic  ffihtc  *, 

the  riches,  bcr  Kcichtfiuni ; 

the  title,  bcr  SitcU 

I  should  not  have  complained  of  3d)  rofirtc  mid)  5bcr  baS,  xUat  n 
what  he  has  done,  if  it  had  gcrban  fjat,  nidjt  teflagt  ti.iocn, 
injured  only  me ;  bat  in  doing  wnn  tt  nut  mitr  gcfd)abrt  bdtte ; 
it,  be  has  plunged  many  farm-  abet  cv  hat  Ptrfe  ftamtlicn  botuttb 
lies  into  misery.  ins  eintb  gcftQcjt. 

Bbce  you  are  happy,  why  do  Da  Sic  bo*  alflcrfld)  ftrtb,  tvartlm 
yon  complaint  tctfnacn  B'i  fidj  b  c  n  n  ? 

Obs.  A.  In  German  a  good  many  words,  as :  bran 
fcodj,  rcoht,  &c.  are  used  for  the  sake  of  enphony 
Such  words  cannot  possibly  b«  rendered  in  English 
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Wtaa*.  do  yoa  wish  to  say  with  3Bns  muni  ©it  b  e  n  a  tamit  fw 

this!  fltn? 

Since  yoa  have  nothing  to  tell  Sa  Sit  ifim  Bod)  niditS  ju  fatten 
him,  why  do  you  wish  to  we  haben,  martini  mcUeti  ©it  ihn 
himl  benn  ftpm? 

Who  has  made  the  best  use  of  SB  it  hat  ro  o  hi  ten  Mrcit  ©rtriHtSj 
his  money  1  sen  fetnem  ©dte  acmatht  ? 

To  injure.  ©dtaben. 

To  plunge  (to  precipitate).     @tfir;cn. 
The  use,  Oct  (gebrcmd). 

Voo  would  oblige   me  much,  if  ©U    wurttrl    mid)   febr   scrtitibflt, 
you  would,  do  me  this  favour.        nwnrt  Sit  mir  biefe  ©ef&Iicjfett 
ttrotifirtt  nMtttcn. 
If  you  would  render  me  this  BBenn  ©it  mir  bieftn  Btroft  leiften 
service,  you  would  oblige  me       nxflten,  \e  rpfirten  Sic  mid)  fchr 
much.  WTtinbtrt. 

To  oblige.  33  cr  Is  in  ben*,  perpflirfitcrt. 

To  reader  a  service  to  some  one.  Semanttm  cinrn  Bienfl  Iciflcn. 
The  obligation,  bit  SJetbtntlirtjfcit. 

To  tie  (attach).  ffliitben*. 

I  tie  thn  horse  to  the  tree.  3d)  bialt  bafl  ^Jftrfc  an  ten  SBaum. 

He  is  the  most  honest  man  that  BnS   ift   kt   (nrfidjjta   SRann,    ten 

has  ever  been  seen.  mart  [c  (jraiaU)  gcjefjen  hat. 

[  want  a  horse  that  must  be  tal-  3d)  mu6  tin  $fcro  haten,  tat  (wcl* 

ler  than  this.  oVS)  grS&vr  if!  olS  6it(v*.  - 

I  am  sorry  that  she  is  ill.  6s  ift  (tbut)  mir  kit,  tnfi  fie  fvanf 

ifl 
I  am  glad  that  you  are  come.        S3  ift  uiir  lift',  bap  ©it  grfemmen 

ftnb. 
I  am  astonished  that  he  has  not  34  wsnbfft  mid),  M  tr  feint  Kufi 

done  his  exercises,  gnben  nidit  gemadjt  bat. 

Ho  will  marrj  her  though  she  is  St  roirb  jit  btitatbtn,  e&  fit  gleid) 

not  rich.  nidit  reidi  ifi. 

I  will  wait  until  he  returns.  3d)  mill  ronrttn,  bit  a  roruffft-mmt. 

In  case  that  should  happen,  let  3m  go  lie  ei  gt[d)ieht,  fc  Iflffen  €Sif 
me  know  '*.  imd>'s  ariffen. 

OBSERVATIONS   ON   THE   USE   OP    THE   SUBJUNCTIVE. 

O&s.  B.  In  German  the  subjunctive,  being  only 
used  to  express  doubt  or  incertitude,  is  not  governed 
by  any  particular  words.  It  has  more  affinity  to  the 
English  subjunctive  than  to  that  of  any  other  lan- 
guage, and  more  than  would  at  first  be  supposed.  We 
sometimes,  however,  prefer  the  subjunctive  -.There  the 
English  use  the  potential  should  or  would,  though  we 
could  in  this  case  even  use  either  the  potential  or  the 
subjunctive.     Ex. 
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tkoulddoit.  If  it  toe  re  possible.  34  mlftbe  eg  tbuii,  tttttn  t*  tnlg" 

It*  to  ate. 

WereIinjonrplBce,orifIuJere  SSftre  t*  on  3br«  ©Kite,  cbrt 
iu  your place,  teenil  id)  on  Sbrft  Strtkniare. 

ffetf  he  the  treasures  of  Crowns,  £attc  cr  Die  edjofce  bed  CiSfnf, 
or  if  he  And  the  treasures  of  cber  romn  et  tic  ©tba'fe  tit  Sro* 
CrceauB.  fug  (j  a  ttf- 

That  man  would  be  happier,  if  Sicjct  OTotin  mfitbc  gludtidicr 
he/e/i!  ojf  gambling.  f tin,  twnn  et  bu(  ©pielen  lie  jit. 

He  would  have  been  happier,  if  St  rourCc  qtilcflicbtr  geroefen 
he  had  left  off  gambling.  ftttt,  renin  er  bai  ©pirttn  g(s 

lofftn  6*tt*. 
If  you  in™  how  ill  I  am,  yon  SBcnn  SUmuHcn  <or  routittn 
would  not  is  astonished  to  find       ©ft),  nnc  fratif  id)  tin,  fa  to  0  e  * 
meinbed.  ben  ©it  mcf)l  etftnunt  fetn  (fa 

rcoren  Sit   nidjt   erftannt),  mid) 
tm  SSette  ju  pnttn. 
He  would  not  Aai'e  done  it,  Aad  St  to  11  r  t  c  i&  nid)t  g  1 1  b  a  n  f)  o  * 
he/orewn  the  result.  b  t  n,     M 1 1 e     tr     ben     ffitfrfg 

tjotnutSgefeben. 
Ishovldthink  myself  ungrateful,  3d)   tout  to    mid)   flit   nntanf&ae 
did  I  not  consider  you  as  my       b  o  1 1 1  n,  f  a  f)  t  id)  Sic  nicbt  «1< 
benefactor.  mttnen  ai'cbttba'ta  a  D. 

The  French  would  not  have  gain-  Sic  3fr<MjC{en  n>utt>cn  bit  ©tbtad)t 
ed  the  battle,  if  they  had  not  nidjt  gewonntn  fj  o  It  c  n  (or 
ha d  super i or  numbers.  hfitten  bit  Scbladjt  nidjt  gt* 

njcnnttt),  rocntt  fie  ittcbt  tint 
\t  ats$t  llcuermndft  wn  £nitea 
gtbatit  batten. 

Ob*.  C.  In  English  the  potential  should  or  would  is 
used  to  express  a  wish  relating  to  a  future  time,  and 
the  subjunctive  to  express  a  wish  relating  to  a  past 
time.  In  both  instances  the  Germans  use  the  subjunc- 
tive.    Ex. 

I  wish  you  would  do  it.  3d)  rounjibtc.  Sic  t  h  a  1 t  n  ti,  01 

bofi  ©it  :i  t  h  &  I  r  n. 
I  wish  )ouw 'aid  go  thither.       3d)  rolinfditc  Sic  gingen   htn, 

or  CafiStc  ft  in  gin  gen. 
I  wish  you  had  done  it.  3d)  rounfdjk.  Sic    hSttm    tfl   ge; 

than,  -r  tofi  ©ie  tt  attban 

bdttcn. 
I  wish  you  had  gone  thither. 


*him,  yd)  bflttc  gtwuttfd)t,  ibn  ju 
fthtn,  matt  t£  mfiglid)  gtnt* 
[tn. 
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5  I  S  \t  ami,  worn  td>  nut  3ril 
bam. 

Obs.  D.  Some  expressions  require  sometimes  the 
indicative  and  sometimes  the  subjunctive  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  die  sentence  is  formed.     Ex. 

flndic.    <&c  mag  fb  md)  1«it, 
However    rich   he   may  J  nne  er  tottt. 

be.  j  Subj.     ffir  fet  fo  retd),  wi'e  et 

\  MwBe. 

{Indie.    31jw  ©flrwlt  mag  fo 
ga>$  fern,  ate  fie  will, 
Subj.     3^w  ©eroaft  fef  nod) 
fogrofi. 

06s.  £.  In  German  we  never  employ  the  indica- 
tive, 

1.  In  conditional  propositions  with  or  without  the 
conjunction  tvenn,  if.     (See  preceding  Lesson.)     Ex. 

If  I  could  I  would  do  it.  SHScnn  id)  Hnnte,  fo  ifaStt  id)  « ;  or 

(o'niitt  id),  fo  tfeitf  id)  rf. 
If  she  were  amiable  he  would  SC'cnn  (it  licWn&oQEtig  rclrt  (or 
marry  her.  »fi«  fie  lieecn&Burfclij),  fo  ficirm 

tbcta  «  fit. 

2.  In  exclamations  and  wishes.    Ex. 

If  I  had  friends !  f&ttt  id)  5«unle ! 

If  I  were  rich  1  Sfiucc  id)  nid) ! 

Ma;  heaven  grant  it !  JDer.  $tnimtl  qrbc  eg  ! 

Uod  forbid !  .  (Sett  teWih ! 

I  could  not  hare  thought  it.  £atte  id)'*  ted)  nidjt  geglnu&tl 

a  After  the  verbs  erjaWen,  to  relate  ;  fragen,  to  ask ; 
fogett,  to  say,  and  others,  which  relate  indirectly,  either 
to  what  we  have  said  ourselves,  or  to  what  we  have 
heard  said  by  other  persons.     Ex. 

He  related   to  me,   that  he  had  ffir  (ijiblK  mir,  tafi  «  ©dufftumd) 

suffered  shipwreck,  and  bad  grtitten,  uirt  fein  ganjeS  iStrmlkpn 

lost  all  his  fortune.  pcrtorcn  bfilK. 

He  asked  me  whether  I  was  not  ffir  ftogtc  mid),  cb  id)  ttid)t  Dec  unb 

such  a  one,  whether  I  had  no  tct  wSh,  eb  id)  f(in  fflclb  bflttt, 

money,  why  I  did  not  know  worum  id)  nidjt  fthrrfbtti  litintt. 
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Thoo  art  master  on  the  cross-  iDu  6ift  rin  OTfifttt  ouf  bn  Ktui' 

bow,  Tell.  brufr,  Sen. 

rhey  say,  thon  fondest  up  to  ffllnn  fogt,  bit  n&'fjinrji.  e£  nuf  mil 

an;  ahoqter  J  jevCtn  ©rtllfcn  7 

(SAiliefs  SBilbjIm  Sen.) 

I  told  him  he  had  made  a  mis-  3d)  fag1e  ifim,  Cap  er  fid)  gam  ftEt' 

take ;  but  hu  thought  that  was  te  ;  er  mnnte  ober,  baft  ruflte  nicbl 

impossible,  as  he  had  looked  tncglicb,  mil  er  ci  bxtiwat  buvdj* 

it  over  three  times.  gefefien  hath. 

A   wise  roan   Baid,  The  reason  gin  Sffieifer  (but :  2>er  SDJenrd)  bad* 

why  a  roan  has  but  one  mouth  tefireegtll   (men   fflunb  unb  jiwt 

and  two  ears  is,  that  he  may  Dfcrcn,  bamit  ct  weniger  fprcche, 

speak  less  and  hear  more.  tint  mef)r  IjBre. 

Ofts.  .F.  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  such  a  one,  are  often 
translated  by  ber  1Mb  ber  for  the  masculine,  bie  ttnb  bir 
for  the  feminine,  bod  tmb  bcuJ  for  the  neuter. 

He  said  he  would  marry  Miss  @t  fngtt,  cr  nxrtc*  t«S  unb  bai 
such  a«ne.  Jrtiulcin  bttrathcn. 

To  suffer  shipwreck.  ©dntfbrueb  leiben*. 

Passible,  niEgfid) -, 

impossible,  umnijglid). 

Whether.  06. 

Obs.  G.    .Ob  is  only  used  in  indirect  questions,  01 
before  sentences  which  express  doubt  or  possibility. 
Ex. 
[  do  not  know  whether  be  is  at  3d)  nxip  nidjt,  eb  er  ju  ^wurf!  ift. 

f  did  not  know  whether  yon  3d)  rcufitt  nidit,  eb  tt  Sftiwn  litl 

would  be  glad  of  it.  fan  njurN. 

The  question  is  whether  he  will  <&i  ift  tie  grage,  eb  «  eS  nrirt  Ihun 

do  it.  njellen. 

Obs,  H.  06  is  a  component  of  the  following  con- 
junctions :  obgfeidj,  efcfdion,  ebwoM,  otjirar,  though,  al- 
though. These  conjunctions  ought  to  br  considered 
as  two  separate  words,  for  the  subject  »r  even  the 
case  of  the  verb  may  be  placed  between  them.     Ex. 

I  shall  buy  that  horse,  though  it  3d)  iwrt*  Weft*  ^fcrb  foufra,  rt  rt 
is  not  an  English  one.  gletd)  fan  &ngtf Rtet  ift." 

•  SBcttt  is  here  in  the  future  of  the  subjunctive.     (See  the  following  l/» 

*  Whin  the  lubjnet  or  ease  of  the  verb  >  no*  >  penoaal  pronoun,  It  is  Ml 
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ntongh  be  is  my  cousin,  he  D6  re  glti*  (or  f$en)  mrin  fitttre 
nevertheless  does  not  come  to       ift,  ft  f  emnit  ft  bed)  nid)t  ju  mtt. 

Although  he  hae  promised  it  to  Ctad'idi  a  tl  mtr  Klfjunhctl  hot,  fl 
me,  I  do  not  rely  upon  it.  jible  id)  bed)  nicbt  barauf, 

Although  he  la  poor,  hs  does  Db  cr  fdwn  (or  glcid),  jroat,  rwtrf) 
nevertheless  a  great  deal  of      arm  ift,  fc  tbut  (r  trcf)  sicl  OurtS. 

However,  nevertheless,  bed) ; 

'the  folly,  Me  Shcrfidt,  bit  Slattfidt ; 

the  character,  bet  QharoEtre  fpltir.   e)>  bl(  ®" 

mfithtatt; 
bashful,  timid,  Mijce ; 

fearful  (timid),  furditfani ) 

natural,  norfirltd) ; 

■elite  (civil),  impolite  (uncivil),  hepid) ;  uitfiBfllah. 

EIEHCISIS.        311. 

Well  (Klin),  does  your  sister  make  an;  progress  i — She  would 
make  some,  if  she  were  as  assiduous  as  you. — You  flatter  me.— 
it  all  (®oa  j  unb  gat;  nidit),  1  assure  you  that  I  should  be  highly 


the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  to-morrow  1 — If  you  wish  it  I  will  come. 
—Shall  I  still  be  here  when  you  arrive  (bti  3ku<c  Xnfunft)  ?— Will 
you  have  occasion  (Qflcjpnfjtit)  to  go  to  town  this  evening  I— I  do 
not  know,  bat  1  would  go  now  if  1  had  an  opportunity  (hit  ©ei 
(fgctihi'it).— Y  ou  would  not  have  so  much  pleasure,  and  you 
would  not  be  so  happy,  if  you  had  not  friends  and  books.— Man 
-  would  not  experience  so  much  misery  (|'o  utrt  (Elenb)  in  hie  career 
(ouf  |'i'in«  Eaufiinbit),  and  he  would  not  be  eo  unhappy,  were  he  not 
so  blind. —  You  would  not  have  that  insensibility  (tie  fficftiljllcfigffit) 
towards  the  poor,  and  you  would  not  be  so  deaf  to  (inub  gtgtn)  their 
supplication  (bio  With*),  if  you  had  been  yourself  in  misery  for  some 
time. — You  would  not  say  that  if  you  knew  me  well. — Why  has 

S>ur  sister  not  done  her  exercises! — She  would  have  done  them, 
she  had  not  been  prevented. — If  yon  worked  mora,  and  spoke 
oflener,  you  would  speak  better. — I  assure  yon,  Sir,  that  1  should 
learn  better,  if  I  had  more  lime. — I  do  not  complain  of  you,  but  ol 
your  sister. — You  would  have  had  no  reason  (Urfucfjc)  to  complain 
of  her,  had  she  had  time  to  do  what  you  gave  her  to  do. — What 
has  my  brother  told  you  1 — He  has  told  me  that  he  would  be  the 
happiest  man  in  the  (pen  bcr)  world,  if  be  knew  the  German  lan- 
guage, the  most  beeutifu.  of  all  languages. 

uiunJly  placed  between  these  two  words.  Ei.  Dtflhio)  Mtfrt  $ftrt  [tin 
<£aglant>cr  ift,  ft  TOttM  id)  rt  led;  taufen,  although  this  hone  Li  not  an  Eng- 
Uih  one,  I  (hall  oevenheleH  buy  it.  Cbobidj  birftm  Wianm  ni$K  tcitrrfab" 
Mrs  (ft,  ft  btflaflt  (r  ft*  ted),  though  nothing  hw  happened  to  this  man,  he  i> 

"™ 
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312. 
1  should  like  to  know  why  I  cannot  apeak  as  well  as  you.— -I 
will  tell  yon  :  yon  would  speak  quite  as  well  as  1,  if  you  were  not 
so  bashful.  Bat  if  you  had  studied  your  lessons  more  carefully 
(bfffcr),  you  would  not  be  afraid  to  speak;  for,  in  order  to  speak 
well,  one  must  team;  and  it  is  very  natural,  that  he  who 
does  not  know  well  what  he  has  learnt  should  be  timid. — Yon 
would  not  be  so  timid  as  you  are  (alS  Sit  ftnfc),  if  you  were  sure  to 
make  no  mistakes. — There  are  Some  people  who  laugh  when  I  Speak. 
— Tnose  are  impolite  people ;  you  hare  only  to  laugh  also,  and 
they  will  no  longer  laugh  at  you.  If  yon  did  as  I  (do),  you  would 
speak  well. — You  must  study  a  little  every  day,  and  you  will  soon 
o  longer  afraid  to  speak. — I  will  endeavour  to  follow  your  ad- 


s  and  Heraclitus  (In  German  as  in  English  ^cradttu*,  tic.), 
were  two  philosophers  of  a  (wn)  very  different  character:  the  first 
laughed  at  (flixr  with  the  accus.)  the  follies  of  men,  and  the  other 
wept  at  them. — They  were  both  right,  for  the  follies  of  men  deserve 
(wrtkncn)  (both)  to  be  laughed  and  wept  at. — My  brother  told  me 
that  you  had  spoken  of  me,  and  that  yon  had  not  praised  me. — We 
should  hare  praised  yon,  if  you  had  paid  us  what  yon  owe  us.— 


You  are  wrong  in  complaining  of  my  cousin,  for  he  did  not  intend 
to  hurt  your  feelings.— I  should  not  have  complained  of  him,  if  he 
had  only  hurt  my  feelings  ;  bat  he  has  plunged  into  misery  a  whole 


family. — You  are  wrong  in  associating  with  that  man.     He  only 
aspires  after  riches.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


NINETY-SECOND  LKSSON.—gtoei  mtb  tunitjigste 
£eciion. 

To  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  DBit  tian  ©rntie  gcnau  Mannt  (or 

a  thing.  VCtKoul)  fan". 

To  make  one's  self  thoroughly  Sid)  mil  finer.  Sod)(  bcEuuttt   (or  ' 

acquainted  with  a  thing.  Dettraul)  uiacf)cn. 

I  understand  this  business.  3d)  bin  mil  BiefM  garfic  MCtlODt  (of 

btratint). 
Acquainted,  ferontlt ; 

intimate,  familiar,  wrtrout. 

1  am  acquainted  with  that,  |  3th  bin  bomtt  btbtinl  (wHrnny. 

A  species  (a  kind),        tine  Xri,*  tine  atattung, 

•n.  toi  -  «.  .  ■„.„     j  £•  jg  £  £«**»  {•« > 

■  The  plora]  of  collective  noum  ia  generally  fanned  by  adding  Brtetl 
fiiidn  •jwiei,  to  ihe  singular.  Ei.  bit  BfcftA.ten,  fruit  li.  e.  variola  «or£*  of 
rmiii ;  tilt  ©Kttuwurtrn,  mm  (i.  e.  varioiiT.  kimli  of  r.omi. 
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CV  kerwl  (of  an  apple,  »Pwr,  J  b(t  Xm. 
an  almond),  J 

The  stone,  ore  Bldn  ; 

kernel-fruit,  bag  jtretufrft-, 

■tone-fruit,  ben!  Stcinebft 


tt  is  ti  kernel-fruit. 
To  gather  fruit. 

The  dessert, 
Ti  serve  np  the  dessert,  ; 


theplom, 
the  anecdote, 
the  aoap, 
the  roast-meat, 

To  Jry  (to  wipe). 
To  cease  (to  leave  off). 
I  leave  off  reading. 
She  leaves  off  speaking. 


64  ijt  tint  JttrnfrttcfeL 

Sfaft  bre*™". 

bre  9Iad)tifd). 

ben  dtad}tifd)  uuftcagat*. 
t bas  Dbft, 
( bit  grudjt ;• 

bi«  ^iflnumc ; 

bit  Xnttbotc ', 

bit  ©(tfe ; 

bet  ffltatnu 

StRcdntn. 
ttufhiren. 
t  3*  fa  fee  auf  ju  lifrn. 

t  Sit  fi3rt  auf  m  j'pvtdjtn. 


SMeibtn"  (anuitbtn,  mitb) 

SSremciBcn". 

Stmanbtn  nwtttn*. 

(gtwafi  vrenttibtn*. 

ffiintm  Utiglfltte  tntatljtn*  or  (ntritv 

tun*  (rnttennen,  cnttann). 
bit  ©ttafr. 
Um  btm  Scte  ju  tntgtfitn,  nafim  re 

bit  pid>t. 
The  flight,  the  escape,    bit  Jlurbt. 


To  avoid  some  one. 
To  avoid  something. 
To  escape  (avoid  a  misfortune). 


To  do  without  a  thing. 


Can  you  do  without  bread  1 

t  can  do  without  it 
I  do  without  bread. 
Do  you  do  without  bread  t 
I  do  without  it. 


(tint  (or  tintt)  ©adjf  tntbtbrtn 
(governs  the  gen.  or  the  ace.). 

Bid)  otf/riftn*  ohnc  (turns.* 

JWnntn  Bit  (id)  ohnt  »reb  tthtf* 
ftn? 

Ainnm  Bit  taS  SStsb  (bts  Swbts) 
cntbtfiwri  ? 

3*  fann  li  tntbtbitru 

3d)  bthtlft  mid)  orjnc  ffirot. 

fflefittftn  Bttftdj  ehnt  Btrtl 

3d)  lonn  tt  tntbthrtn. 


lit  of  trees  and  plana.    Bi.  Bit  rStlbfrfdjltt,  the  fa 
also  emHoyed_  figuratively^  Ei.  Bit.  Snub!  ftn 


TaSSbthmTh  employed  In  the  nae  of  to  6*  inthout  and  fo  do  inttAatt, 
Krb  trttlftn'  in  lae  sewn  only  of  to  do  tnM-xit. 
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There  are  many  things  which  we  SBit:  milfcn  suUS  mttetjrm 
must  do  without. 

f  anan  fagt,  n  »trt(  ntngtii  abtrt> 
It  is  said  that  he  will  set  oat    I      fen. 


FUTURE  Of  THE   SUBJENCTIVE. 

The  futures  of  the  subjunctive  differ  from  those  of 
the  indicative  only  in  the  second  and  third  persons 
singular, ■which  are:  nWfeefl  and  wctbr,  instead  of  YDtrfl 
and  tdxh.    Ex. 

Thou  wilt  praise.  SDrt  iwrfccft  tol'rn. 

He  will  praise.  Ge  lucrte  Wm 

Thou  wilt  have  praised,  i£u  wcrttfi  gtlcbt  haben. 

He  will  have  praised.  Gr  isstte  gtU&t  hafcen. 

The  future  of  the  subjunctive  implies  a  coining  but 
uncertain  event.     Ex, 

i  fogt,  tt   milt  ban   anfmru 

:   foot,  bap  «  iofti   i 


s  said  that  he  will  soon  a 


!9B«n  rjefft,  r  inert*  nedj  ju  rcaVn  ' 
3 til  ortgefcnwien  frttt. 
3)lciii  rjcfTt,  Bap  ft  Tied)  ju  r*dj*«  *t«t 
aitgtftnmiHi  ftiti  write. 

They  will  warm  the  aoarr.  OTan  twrt)  Me  Suppe  rtfirmtit. 

Dinner,  or  sapper,  is  on  the  tabti  f  man  (jnt  cufgefragtn. . 
(Literally :  one  has  served  op) 


i  of  it  ?      t  Sarin  id)  3tiiwn  bomtt  uufmartcn  1 
iesonp!?t  ■t°tln  i*  36nen  nut  Suppt  aup,  ■ 

1  5     nxwttii? 

f  3d)  title   mtr  t'm  uxnig   boMti 
au*. 

To  ask  for  (politely).  ©id)  miiMtttn* 

May  I  era™  (beg)  the  favuor  of  +  Dorf  id)  mil  Sfltfn  5lamtn  OlaV 
jonrname)  6ittm7 
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do  anything  to  oblige  jou. — 1  want  five  hundred  crown*,  and  I  beg 
of  jou  to  lend  them  to  me.  1  will  return  them  to  you  as  soon  as 
I  have  received  my  money.  You  would  oblige  me  much,  if  yon 
would  render  me  this  service. — I  would' do  it  with  all  my  heart,  it 
I  could  ;  but  having  lost  all  my  money,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
render  you  this  service. — Will  yon  ask  your  brother  whether  he  is 
satisfied  with  the  money  which  1  have  sent  him  1 — As  to  my  bro- 
ther, though  it  he  little,  he  is  satisfied  with  it :  but  I  am  not  so ; 
for  having  suffered  shipwreck,  I  am  in  want  of  the  money  which 
you  owe  me. — Henry  IV.,  meeting  (urtrtcffcn*)  one  day  in  his 
palace  (ocr  *pa((i["0  a  man  whom  he  did  not  know  {b«  tf)m  unbfEaniit 
tint),  asked  him  to  whom  he  belonged  (juatheren)-.  "  I  belong  t 
'  "j  friend,"  said  tbt  " 


"  My  friend/'  said  the  king,    "  yon 


Have  they  served  up  the  soup  1 — They  have  served  it  np  some 
minutes  ago. — Then  it  mast  be  cold,  and  I  only  like  soup  hot  (rear; 
me  ©uppr). — They  will  warm  it  for  you. — You  will  oblige  me.— 
Shall  1  help  you  to  some  of  this  roast-meat  ?— I  will  trouble  you 
for  a  little.— Will  you  eat  some  of  this  mutton1;— I  thank  you,  1 
tike  fowl  better. — May  1  offer  you  some  wine  1 — 1  wilt  trouble  you 
lor  a  little. — Have  they  already  served  up  the  dessert  1 — They  have 
served  it  up. — Do  you  like  fruit  1 — I  like  fruit,  but  I  have  no  more 
•ppetite. — Will  you  eat  a  little  cheese  1 — I  will  eat  a  little.— Shall 
I  help  you  to  English  or  Dutch  (holMnbifd))  cheese  1— I  will  eat  a 
little  Dutch  cheese. — What  kind  of  fruit  is  that  t — It  is  stone-fruit. 
— What  is  it  called  1— It  is  called  thus. — Will  you  wash  yom 
hands? — I  should  like  to  wash  them,  but  I  have  no  towel  to  wipe 
them  with. — I  will  let  yon  have  (jjtttn  tafffn)  a  towel,  soma  soap, 

'  £it  g-nu  is  used  In  titles,  in  which  can  it  is  not  expressed  in  English. 
Ex.  ©it  ftrnu  ©rifina,  the  count™.  It  stands  for,  1.  the  mistress  of  the 
house.  Ex.  T>fl»  tfl  (it  firrni  com  .(jittitft,  that  is  the  mistress  of  the  house ; 
i.  the  consort.  Ex.  Stint  gran  ift  ftbt  fd)8n,  his  lady  is  very  handsome ; 
S.  the  sex,  but  then  it  is  generally  combined  with  the  word  $f tfttl  or  3>Rf 
mtr.  Ex.  Xenittn  &it  bieft  gratitnspfrfra  (t>tfff(  gritU[it|immtr)?  do  you 
know  that  lady  I  The  word  SOeib  meant:  I.  in  general  a  woman  of  the 
lower  obus-s.  It  is  sometimes  combined  with  the  won!  SPrrfon,  End  in  speak- 
ing contemptuously  with  the  word  Sift.  Ex.  $)U  SGribrr  oom  afmemitt 
SJulfe.  the  women  of  the  lower  classes  ;  bit  3Bti&t»tlflHt.  too  SOri  ths 

female;  2.  a  consort  among  the  lower  classes.  Ex.  @r  but  tin  3D  till latnem* 
Men,  he  hu  taken  a  wife  (has  married) ;  3.  the  sex  in  general.  Ex.  (Sir! 
eMtsSBtiS,  «.  woman  of  noble  sentiments  ;  bit  3larur  bet  SBti&el,  wonun"! 


J,0n  zed  by  GOOglC 


Mid  some  Water. — 1  shall  be  much  (ffht)  obliged  to  you.— May  1 
nek  you  for  a  little  water  1 — Here  is  some  (Bo  haKn  ©it)- — Can 
you  do  without  soap1~As  for  soap,  I  can  do  without.it;  bat  I 
must  have  a  towel  to  dry  my  hands  with. — Do  you  often  do  with* 
out  soap  7 — There  are  many  things  which  we  must  do  without. — 
Why  has  that  man  tan  away  1 — Because  he  had  no  other  means  of 
escaping'  the  punishment  which  he  had  deserved. — Why  did  your 
brothers  not  get  a.  better  horse  1 — If  they  had  got  rid  of  their  old 
horse,  they  would  have  got  another  better  one. — Has  your  father 
arrived  already! — Not  yet,  bnt  we  hope  that  he  will  arrive  this 
very  day  (tied)  btnt*).— Has  roar  friend  set  out  in  time  1 — I  do  not 
know,  but  I  hope  that  he  will  have  set  out  in  time. 
215. 
Will  you  rerate  something  to  me  7 — What  do  you  wish  m 


some  was  given  to  him.  The  poor  boy  seeing  every  one  eat,  and 
that  nothing  was  given  to  him,  he  said  to  his  father :  "  My  dear 
father,  give  me  a  little  salt,  if  Ton  please."  "What  will  you  do 
with  it?"  asked  die  father.  "I  wish  to  eat  it  with  the  meat  (3d) 
icill  cS  jti  Km  jjltifdx  (floi)  which  you  will  give  me,"  replied  (wrfs' 
fen)  the  child.  Every  body  admired  (btrountcm)  the  little  boy's  wit ; 
and  his  father,  perceiving  that  he  had  nothing,  gave  htm  meat  with- 
out his  asking  for  it. — Who  was  that  little  boy,  that  asked  for  meat 
at  table  !— He  was  the  son  of  one  of  my  friends. — Why  did  he  ask 
for  some  meat] — He  asked  for  some  because  he  had  a  good  appe- 
tite.— Why  did  bis  father  not  give  him  some  immediately  7 — Be- 
e  he  had  forgotten  it. — Was  the  little  boy  wrong  in  asking  for 


mit)  his  father  might  perceive  that  he  had  no  meat,  and  that  ha 
might  give  him  some.     (Bee  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


NINETV.THIRD  LESSON.  -  iDrei  ntib  HMrafipU 
£eclion. 

Fo  execute  a  commission.  eincnTTuflrog  auSridjten,  noHjiefjen*, 

beforgen. 
Ihaveaxecatedyourunnmiseior.  3d]  bait  Sbrtti  Kufrrag  gut  ailsge 
itdjtrt  (Mtlpgcn,  etfirgt). 
1  2 

I  have  received  with  the  greatest  3d)   hflW   Shr  Ulttcrm   fedjftch   fin 
pleasure  the  letter  which  you  3  4 

addressed  lo  me,  dated  the  6th      mid)    gftitbtrtrt    ©djrri&rn    mit 
instant.  brat    gr often    (Bcrgnfigtit    ccIjoIj 
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(O^  When  the  adjective  precedes  the  noon  (Le* 
b-  i  St  VIII.)  all  words  relating  to  it  arc  placed  before 
the  adjective,  or  the  participle  used  adjecti  veiy,  in  the 
following  order:  1st,  The  article  or  pronoun ;  2d,  all 
words  relating  to  the  adjective  or  the  participle  adjec- 
tive ;  3d,  the  adjective  or  participle  adjective ;  and 
anally,  4th,  the  noun.     Ex. 

I  3  3 

A  man  polite  towards  everybody,  tftn     gtgtn     Sthctmann     f)cfttci>et 

,  SHctifcf). 

IS  3  4 

A  father  wlio  lores  his  children,  (gin  ft  inn  Jtinocr  (tcttntre  ffiattr, 

Voq  have  to  study  the  twentieth  ©it    hatirn    bit    JTMnjigftt    etrtten 

Lesson,  and  to  translate  the  1      2       S 

exercises  relating  to  it.  ui  ffutirtn,  unb    tic   tout  gtftt< 

rtfjtn  Hufgobtn  ju  ftkcftStn.1 
Have  you  executed  my  commis-  #attn  Sit   nitintii  Mllftraa  auioc 

sion?  rl*W7 

1  hare  executed  it  3d)  Ijabt  ihn  nuSgeriaVct. 

To  do  one's  doty.  ©tint  Sdiulbigfttt  thun*. 

To  fulfil  one's  duty.  6tttt(  sBflidjt  (rfuUcn. 

To  do  one's  task.  Stint  Stotlt  moditn. 

That  man  always  does  his  duty.  Bw|re  9Xann  thut  inmitr  (tine  Edjul* 

ttflWt 
That  man  always  fulfils  his  doty.  Eteffr    OXatin  ttfHttt    tittnitr  ftiBt 

gjpifty 

Have  you  done  your  task  t  Qabtti  Sit  3hn  Mcbttt  gtmacht  2 

£  ziz  »y™Sw.  }  «*  -r — »"*»•■ 

He  depends  upon  it.  (£r  Dtrfdflt  fid)  tarauf. 

I  rely  upon  you.  3*  wtfaflV  mtaj  auf  Bit. 

You  may  rely  upon  Mm.  Sic  fitintn  fid)  ouf  il;n  tftrlajjcit. 

To  suffice,  be  sufficient.  tSStttflgrtt,  fitnfthfictt,  gtnug  [tin*. 

To  be  contented  with  something.  Sid)  mit  rhvof  ttanftacn. 

l.th,tb™l.ua™nif.,ro«l  i|!S™'i2f.fr2»™?,.!, 
J        (3ft  bttfts  Brcb  file  ©it  gtnug? 
It  is  sufficient  for  me.  <S(  gtnOgt  mir. 

■  This  kind  of  conitruction,  wliereir 
less  from  its  article,  is  more  frequently 

b  $fttdjt  it  ihM  which  our  own  conscience  oblisoa  us  to  I  S*ttTti«,rtit,  the 
order*  riven  its  by  our  superiors,  an  '  is  derived  trnt  tit  Srfjttlb,  the  obllgs. 
don,  dent. 
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Will  that  money  be  sufficient  foi  SBtrt  bltfrt  CBrfb  fcitfem  aSmw  90 

that  man  *  nflgtn  ? 

It  will  be  sufficient  for  him.  <&&  roitO  ibitt  gcnfigcn. 

Little  wealth  suffices  for  the  wisti  SEknig  genfiot  bnu  tBtlftn. 

Was  this  man  contented  with  |»t  fid)  oiritt  DMttn  rait  bitftr  ©arm 


it  bcgnugt? 
c  bitfc  ©twin 


(53<iv  bttft  eummt  fur-  ticfcn  (Mann 
binrttcbcnb  7 
SBar  bitft  Sumine  biefem  Slannt  ge> 
nug? 
It  has  been  sufiicieot  for  him.        St  bat  fid)  bamit  kgnngt 
He  would  be  contented  if  you  Cr  reurbe  fid)  btgnugcn,  woin  Bit 
would  oalj  add  a  few  crowns.       nut:  nod)  (inige  3r)fllrt  hinjufugm 
tMttttn. 


To  embark,  to  go  on  board,     ©id)  finfcbifffn- 
The  sail,  (aft  ©tati. 

To  set  sail.  Unttr  ©tgtl  atbtn*.     ' 

To  set  sail  for.  ©tgcln  nadh 

To  sail  for  America.  92odb  Hmtrifa  frgsln. 

With  full  sails.  ffliit  wBtn  ©(otto. 

To  sail  with  full  sails.  93! it  wltcn  Stgcln  fallen". 

He  embarked  on  the  sixteenth  of  Gr  hot  fidj  am  fcd))fbntcn  (ebcr  ben 
last  month.  (>■*},' I)  nktt)  lc|hn  SJlMiaK  riugc* 

fdjifft. 
He  sailed  on  the  third  instant,      ffir  If)  ben  britttn  (tvtt  am  britttn) 
Sieff*  unite  ©(gel  gtgangen. 

That  is  to  say  {■".  #.).  Bo*  beipt  (n&mlid)). 

Et  csstera  (»«.),  and  so  on,  and  Uub  ft  writer  (abbreviated  a.  (.  re). 

Otherwise,  differently.  Nnbcti. 

In  another  manner.  Xuf  tint  nnCtrt  Tlrt. 

If  I  knew  that,  I  would  behave  ffitnn  id)  Cat  iDuflt,  wttrte  id)  mid) 

differently.  anfccrS  bencljmcn. 

[f  1  haa  known  that.  I  would  SSenn  id)  tat  gtroutt  barh,  fo  wfirti 

have  behaved  differently.  Id)  mid)  anbtrf  btnanmtn  haben. 

To  behave.  Sid)  bentijmen". 

Else  (otherwise).  Scnft 

If  not.  me  nid)t 

Mead,  else  (if  not)  yon  will  be  SScfftrn  ©it   fid),  fwift   (rw  nid)t) 

punished.  wirt  man  Sit  frrafen. 

I  cannot  do  It  otherwise  3d)  farm  r*  nid)t  anbtr*  maditn. 
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OF  THE   IMPERATIVE. 

The  second  person  singular  of  the  imperative,  being 
formed  from  the  second  person  singular  of  the  indica- 
tive, is  only  irregular  when  the  latter  is  so.  Ex.  ©e» 
ben*,  to  give ;  second  person  of  the  indicative,  bit  gibft, 
thou  givest;  imperative,  gib,  give  thou,  j&elfnt*,  to 
help;  second  person  of  the  indicative,  bit  jfilfjl,  thou 
helpest ;  imperative,  Ijilf,  help  thou. 

From  this  rule  must  be  excepted :  1st.  The  follow- 
ing verbs :  habett",  to  have ;  second  person,  btl  haft, 
thou  hast .  imperative,  fyabt,  have  thou ;  fern*,  to  be ; 
second  pei-son,  bH  &tft,  thou  art ;  imperative,  £f,  be 
thou ;  nwrten*,  to  become ;  bit  nnrft,  thou  becomes! ; 
imperative,  Werbe,  become  thou ;  miffen",  to  know ; 
second  person,  bit  Wctftt,  thou  knowest ;  imperative,  ttnffe, 
know  thou  ;  woHeit*,  to  will ;  bit  teityr,  thou  wilt ;  im- 
perative, tvofte.  2d.  Verbs  which,  in  the  second  person 
of  the  indicative  present,  change  the  letter  a  into  a. 
In  the  imperative  they  resume  the  radical  vowel.  Ex. 
SJaitfen,  to  run ;  bit  laitfft,  thou  run  nest ;  imperative,  fail* 
ft,  run  thou. 

All  the  other  persons  of  the  imperative  are  derived 
from  the  present  of  the  subjunctive,  which  is  always 
regular,  as  well  as  the  plural  of  the  present  of  the  in- 
dicative. 


Have  patience ! 
Bo  attentive ! 
Go  thither '! 
Give  it  to  me ! 
Give  it  to  him  I 
Patience,  impatience 

&abcn  &\i  Stcbulb! 
Sricn  EU  atifiiutffam ! 
©ebi'n  ©it  bin ! 
<$tl>m  ©it  ct  mil ! 
®tbtn  ©i<  a  ihm! 
tie  ®tialt ;  tit  Ungtbutb. 

I   will 

To  borrow. 

borrow   some  money 

Snibm  ©ic  rt  mil ! 

SSorgen  {[«ihen*> 
f  3*  witt  mil  wn  Sbntn  ®«B  W6« 

(Sergen). 
.  3*  will  tiff**  @ctb  win  3$nm  6er 
9«n. 
Storgcn  etc  ei  wn  torn. 
3*  lietge  ti  wn  thm. 

f  will  borrow  this  money  of  yo 

Borrow  It  of  (or  from)  him. 
I  do  borrow  it  from  him. 

Obs.  A.     These  examples  of  the  imperative  axe  for 
the  third  person  plural,  which  is  most  commonly  used 
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In  polite  conversation ;  but  we  sometimes  also  employ 
the  second  person  plural,  particularly  in  exhortations 


Be  (ye)  good.  ©fib  gut." 

Know  (ye)  it  9Btfftt  «.* 

Oboy  your  masters,  and   never  ffl<h«cf)tt•  (Surtn  ttfmm,  uno  mm 

give  them  any  trouble.  d)tt  ihntn  nit  SBevbrufc 

Pay  what  yon  owe,  comfort  the  Sciahltt,  n>a$  3br  (djulBig  f<ib  •, 
afflicted,  and  do  good  to  those  trBftet  tie  Ungtucfitdien,  unb  t&ut 
that  have  offended  yon.  hnimigttl  <8aUi,  bit  Sud)  fetcl* 

Mat  halxn. 
Love  God,  thy  neighbour  as  thy-  8ieb«t  ®oIt  un6  Gutcn  ffiad)|hm  mit 
self  (in  German  yourself).  6ud)  fel&fl. 

To  obey.  tStoOtdjtn. 

To  comfort,  Srifttn. 

To  offend.  SBriribigen. 

The  neighbour,  btt  SUdjfft  ; 

sadness,  bit  Sraurigftit ; 

the  creditor,  bet  (Slfiubigtr ; 

the  watch,  bit  llht ; 

the  snuff-box,  bit  3)«ft. 

Obs,  B,  We  often  employ  compound  imperatives, 
in  order  to  give  to  understand  that  we  either  com- 
mand or  invite.  They  are  formed  for  the  third  person 
sing,  and  plur.  with  tthXjert*,  may ;  folten*,  shall ;  and 
for  the  first  person  plural  with  Iaffen*,  to  let,  which 
likewise  forms  the  compound  imperative  in  English ; 
and  with  n»Kcn*,  will.  Ex.  <gr  mag  (obert,  let  him  (he 
may)  praise ;  er  foil  loberr,  let  him  (he  shall)  praise  ;  fie 
mogett  foben,  let  them  (they  may)  praise ;  fie  fbttot  lobeit, 
let  them  (they  shall)  praise ;  laffet  Mttfi  lofcett,  let  us 
praise  ;  mir  WoKctt  (obert,  let  us  (we  will)  praise,  &c. 

Let  us  always  love  and  practise  goffer  awi  immtr  bit  Bugtnb  Itcfc-ca 
virtue,  and  we  shall  be  happy  unb  ouStibm,  fo  rocrbtn  roil  in 
both  in' this  life,  and  in  the  Citf.'m  unb  inum  itbtn  glu<flid| 
next.  [tin. 

Let  us  see  which  of  us  can  shoot  ffiit  icctttn  ftbtn,  n>te  twn  un«  an 
best.  btfltn  fdjtifjcn  form, 

<  From  3ht  ftfk  socond  person  plural  of  the  indicative. 
*  From  3&r  mtffct,  4c.  4c. 
1  Fran  3bi  ftrfcordjtr,  4c  4c 
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txHtcisia.  316. 
Have  you  executed  my  commission  1 — I  have  executed  it. — Has 
/om  brother  executed  the  commission  which  I  gave  him  ? — He  has 
executed  it. — Would  you  execute  a  commission  for  me  ? — I  am  un- 
der bo  many  obligations  to  you,  that  I  will  always  execute  yout 
commissions  when  it  shall  please  you  to  give  me  any. — Ask  the 
horse-dealer  (tec  3)f<tt>cf)dnb[cr)  whether  he  can  let  me  have  the 
horse  at  (fit)  the  price  which  I  have  offered  him. — 1  am  sure  that 
be  would  be  satisfied,  if  you  would  add  a  few  florins  more. — I  will 
not  add  anything.  If  he  can  let  me  have  it  at  (fUr)  that  price,  let 
him  do  so;  if  not,  let  him  keep  it  (fo  man  ct  tt  freholidi). — Good 
morning  (in  the  accus.),  my  children !  Have  you  done  your  task  ! 
p~ You  well  know  that  we  always  do  it;  for  we  must  (uid^un)  be 
ill  not  to  do  it. — What  do  you  give  us  to  do  to-day  I — I  give  you 
the  ninety-third  lesson  to  study,  and  the  exercises  belonging  to  It  to 
do, — that  is  to  say,  the  21Gih   and  317th.     Endeavour  to  commit 

SttMcbtn)  no  errors  (ter  goblcr)-— Ifi  this  bread  sufficient  for  you  !— 
t  would  be  sufficient  for  me,  if  1  was  not  very  hungry. — When  did 
J 'tar  brother  embark  for  America ! — He  sailed  on  the  thirtieth  of 
ast  month  (£t(tcn  >OionatS)- — Bo  you  promise  me  to  speak  to  your 
brother  1 — I  do  promise  you,  yon  may  depend  upon  it. — 1  rely  upon 
you. — Will  you  work  harder  for  next  lesson  than  you  have  done  for 
this  1 — I  will  work  harder. — May  1  rely  upon  it  1 — You  may  (fin* 
urn  r«), 

317. 
Have  patience,  my  dear  friend,  and  be  not  sad ;  for  sadness  altera 
(■anfcrrn)  nothing,  and  impatience  makes  bad  worse  (arort). — Be  not 
afraid  of  your  creditors ;  be  sure  that  they  will  do  you  no  harm. — 
Vou  must  have  patience,  though  you  have  no  mind  for  it  (t>ojii)  > 
for  1  also  must  wait  till  I  (man)  am  paid  what  is  due  to  me.— As 
soon  as  I  have  money,  I  will  pay  all  that  you  have  advanced  (out' 
Irgrit)  for  me.  Do  not  believe  that  I  have  forgotten  it,  for  1  think 
of  (Britten  an*  with  accus.)  it  every  day.  I  am  your  debtor  (lee 
ed)ulCn(r),  and  I  shall  never  deny  (leugnen)  it. — Do  not  believe  that 
I  have  had  your  gold  watch,  or  that  Miss  Wilhelmine  has  had  your 
silver  enuff-box,  for  I  saw  both  in  the  hands  of  your  lister  when 
we  were  playing  at  forfeits  ($fJntcr  fpttlen). — What  a  beautiful 
inkstand  you  have  there!  pray,  lend  it  to  me. — What  do  you  wish  to 
do  with  it  T — I  wish  to  show  it  to  my  sister. — Take  it,  but  take 
;are  of  it,  and  do  not  break  it. — Do  not  fear. — What  do  yon  want 
of  (t*n)  my  brother  1 — I  want  to  borrow  some  money  of  him. — 
Borrow  some  of  somebody  else.- — If  he  will  not  lend  mo  any,  I  will 
borrow  some  of  somebody  nlae.— You  will  do  well. — Do  not  wish 
(for)  what  you  cannot  have,  but  be  contented  with  what  Providencp 
(Sir  Rtarfrhung)  has  given  you,  and  consider  (k&trtfm*)  that  there 
are  many  men  who  have  not  what  you  have. — Life  (Da i  Brtcn) 
being  short,  let  ns  ondeavour  to  make  it  (tt  unS)  as  agreeable  (angri 
nrbai)  as  possible.     But  let  us  also  consider  that  the  abuse  (lee 
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To  be  a  judge  of  something. 

Are  yon  a  judge  of  cloth  1 
I  am  a  judge  of  it. 
1  am  not  a  judge  of  it. 
I  am  a  good  judge  of  it. 
I  am  not  a  good  judge  of  it. 


Ser  (bitter). — Have  you  done  yonr  exercises  1- 
do  them,  because  my  brother  was  not  at  home. — Yon  rr 


NINETY-FOURTH  LESSON.— bin  tmi  rutm)iyete 
Certion. 

Gi*  oafrtnM*  Bftftchtn*.  %■ 

astrflfhcii  &t  fidjaufSud)? 
3dj  write  fit  mid)  barauf. 
3d)  wrjifho  mid)  nid)t  barauf. 
3d)  DiT)l(f)!  mid)  fchr  gut  barauf. 
3d)  wrflebc  mid)  nitbt  fctjv  gut 
barnuf. 

To  dVoio.  3<id)ti(n. 

To  chalk.  SRad)jtid)iicti  (falfirai). 

The  drawing,  bit  3cid)nung  -, 

the  drawer,  tcr  3cirf)Ttcr. 

To  draw  from  nature,  from  life.    Oiocb   fcee   9)otur,  nod)  bem  Stbtn 

jtiebnen. 
Todraw  a landseapefrom nature.  Cine  Bai>t|ii)aft  nad>  b«  SSotur  jridj* 

To  manage  or  to  go  about  a  thing.  <&i  onf  a  ngt  n*. 

How  do  you  manage  to  make  a  SBie  faugtn  Sic  c*  an,  ofme  3«ngt 

fire  without  tongs  ?  ?ftu«  aujiimaoVn  J 

1  go  about  it  so.  3A  fange  (•  (o  (or  auf  t'wj*  SBrift) 

You  so  about  it  in  a  wrong  way.  Eie  fangtn  (*  nid)t  gut  an. 

I  go  about  it  in  a  right  way.        3d)  fang*  «*  gut  on. 

How  does  your  brother  manage  3Bic  fangt  3nv  SSruber  r*  an,  um 

todothatl  oif[<*JU  tfiun? 

Skilfully,  dexterously,  cleverly.   Si'fdiidt  (auf  fine  gefthitfte  ebtr  ftti 

ntHrt). 
Awkwardly,  unhandily.  Hiigffcbictr. 

He   should    have   managed   the  <&t  battc  e*  beffer  anfongen  [oBm. 

thing  better  than  he  has  done. 
You   should  have  managed  the  Sie     Mttflt    ti    nnbtre     anfangtn 

thing  differently,  mfiflcn. 

They  ought  to  have  managed  it  Sit  batten  ti  mucbm  jbUat,  nit  tdj. 

as  I  have  done. 
We  ought  to  have  managed  it  SSir  htttcn  ti  wttn  maifccn  fou*n, 

differently  from  what  they  did.       oW  fie 
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1  forbid  y  oh  to  do  that. 

To  lower. 
To  cast  down  one's  eyes. 
The  curtain  rises,  falls. 
The  stocks  have  fallen. 

The  day  folia. 

It  grows  towards  night,  c 

It  gTows  dark. 
It  giows  late. 

To  stoop. 


He  smells  of  garlic. 
To  feel  some  one's  pulse 


I  consent  k 


SB  t  v  6  i  1 1 1  n  *.    Part,  past,  vat 

beten.    Imperil  wrbot. 
34  wrbiele  3t)nen,  biefci  ju  than. 

Stirbcrtaffctt*,  rffntnttrtafferr*. 
Dit  Xugai  niclerftfttagcri*. 

Set  ffiwbana  grf)l  oof,  Mitt. 

t  ©«  tffi<d)fcl»ur»  (ft  gefolltti  (ffcrjt 

nuhrigtr). 
f  2Xt  Sag  ncigt  fid). 
night ) 

iff*  witb  9iad)t 

ffis  roitb  (pat 
6id)  b(Wvn. 

Jifilftt. 

3!  i  t  i)  t  n  *  (t)(iod)cn»,  cod)). 

St  rinht  nod)  JlnoMaud). 

3tmaufxm  cm  qjul*  fuMnu 
C  ,3n  (tnus  niilltgtn  (or  ciimriutocnj. 
(  ©tint  Cinroilligung  ju  ttruaS  geljcii* 
C  3d)  willigf  hiwin. 
i  3d)  gcoe  meitit  GtaniUigung  tajti. 


To  hide,  to  conceal. 

In  fact. 
The  fact, 


f  ajcrbtrgen*  (wrtorj* n,  Ktfwrg). 
t  SBtrftafett. 
3n  BSoljcbrit. 

3n  on  Sftat  (wirfitd),  roafirfiaftin). 
bit  Sfjot ; 
wahr.  (rtd)t) ; 
genuine,  tt»ljt()fl  ft ; 

He  is  a  true  man.  <£r  ift  'in  worjrfiaflre  9Kann. 

This  is  the  right  place  for  this  Sat  tit  etc  rcahrt  (tcdjtf)  $lof  fill 
picture.  etefrt  akmfiite. 

As  I  live  I  f  6a  nxifjr  M;  Wx  I 

To  think  much  of  some  one.        Xuf  3(iiwnK-n  uitl  hollcn*. 

To  esteem  some  one.  3«iwntcii  [tb2f  <n. 

I  ilo  not  think  much  of  that  man.  3d)  fjflltc  nid)t  eitl  ouf  Btefen  SRanlt. 

I  t.iink  much  of  him  (I  esteem  34  hoUe  oitt  ouf  thn  (id)  ftbij*  thn 


To  permit,  to  allow 
The  permission, 
>  permit  you  to  go  thither. 

(To  command,  to  order). 


tic  Stfaubntfu 

3d)  trlouht  3t)tten  ffttijuaehtrt  (oi 
fcohtn  m  athfrt). 

iBtftWtn*  (fafefjkn,  bcfn&l). 
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Obs.  When  the  third  person  plural  is  employed  in 
the  imperative  instead  of  the  second,  the  personal  pro- 
noun always  follows  the  verb,  but  never  when  the 
second  person  is  employed.    Ex. 

Order  it  la  be  done.  SBtfthlen  ©it,  bofi  man  eg  thue 

Be  virtuous.  Seil  tuaenbhaff. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  go  to  the  SDJrilen  ©ic  mit  ertau6trt,  euf  bra 
market  f  SDJorft  "I  flf  fctn  1 

To  hasten,  to  make  haste.      Gilcn,  (id)  fputtn. 
Hake  haste,  and  return  Boon.        gilcn   ©ie   unb   feilimtn   ©i(  6alb 
nriebtt. 

I  had  done  reading  when  your  3d)  rjattc  aufgejjSrt  jti  lfkn,  alt  36* 
brother  entered.  SBmBer  bereintrat. 

if  on  had  lost  jour  purse  when  I  ©It  fatten  3bte  SBBrfc  otrtcMn,  oil 
found  mine.  id)  tie  mcinige  faith. 

To  step  in,  to  enter.  £trrintretcn  (tjetrcten,  ttnt). 

To  be  athamed.  ©id)  ffhifliltlt. 
To  be  ashamed  of  some  one  or  ©id)  S'manbtG  ebtr   cinre .  ©fltrj* 

something.  fthSmcn*. 

I  am  ashamed  of  my  impatience.  3d)  fcWme  mid)  ntciiite  Ungebulb. 

To  copy,  to  transcribe.  W'fditcibcn*. 

To  decline.  Bctlintrtn. 

The  substantive.  ®ofi  .jbiHiptiwtL 

The  adjective,  the  pronoun,  the  bog  fflriroort;  bus  gurroert;  bat 
verb,  the  preposition,  3c;tmcrt ;  bag  Bcrmori. 

The  dictionary,  the  grammar,  tai  aBortcrbud) ;  tie  ©prad)[(ljw 
(bit  ©romumtit). 

Do  good  to  the  poor,  have  com-  2i)ut  ben  Krntcn  ©uM,  unb  bant 
passion  on  the  unfortunate,  OTitlcibtn  mit  ben  llnglfltflicfetrt, 
and  God  will  take  "care  of  the  fo  roitb  ber  lielic  (Sen  fur  bat 
rest.  Ucbrigt  fotgen. 

fo  do  good  to  some  one.  Semonbttn  ©u!cS  thun*. 

To  have    compassion    on  some  OTitlf  iteri  mit  3emnnEi'ni  habm*. 

Compassion,  pity,  to!  OTiWeibcn  ; 

the  rest,  bo6  Uebrioe. 

He  has  no  bowels.  f  @t  fiat  (tin  OTitlcibcn, 

For  pity's  Bake.  }  Mils  STHttleiben. 


What  must  we  do  in  order  to  be  happy! — Always  love   jnd 

Cractise  virtue  ("ich't  urtB  flbet  bit — iiumcr  au(),  and  (fe)  you  w  .[  b* 
appy  hoth  in  this  and  the  next  life.     Sines  we  wish  to  h»  1  .ppy. 
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let  na  do  good  to  the  poor,  and  let  ua  have  compassion  on  the  ar* 
fortunate;  let  us  obey  our  masters,  and  never  give  them  any  trouble ; 
let  na  comfort  the  unfortunate,  love  our  neighbour  ai  ourselves,  and 
not  hate  those  that  have  offended  us  ;  in  snort  (Fur}),  let  us  alwayt 
fulfil  our  duty,  and  God  will  take  care  of  the  rest.  My  son,  in  or- 
der to  be  loved,  yon  must  (mu9  man)  be  laborious  and  good.  Thou 
art  accused  (fxfcbulbiacn)  of  having  been  idle  and  negligent  in  thy 
affairs.  Thou  knoweet,  however  (jcficd)),  that  thy  brother  has  been 
punished  for  (lutil)  having  been  naughty.  Being  lately  in  town,  I 
received  a  letter  from  thy  tutor,  in  which  he  strongly  complained  of 
thee.  Do  not  weep  ;  now  go  into  thy  room,  learn  thy  lesson,  and  be 
(a)  good  (boy),  otherwise  thou  wilt  get  (in  the  present  tense)  nothing 
for  dinner. — I  shall  be  so  good,  my  dear  father,  that  you  will  certain- 
ly (gciviji)  be  contented  with  me. — Has  the  little  boy  kept  his  wild  7 
— Not  quite,  for  after  having  said  that,  he  went  into  his  room,  took 
bis  books,  sat  down  at  the  table  (fid)  on  bfli  Sifdj  {efjcn),  and  fell 
asleep  (rinftbtoffn*).  He  is  a  very  good  boy  when  he  sleeps,  said 
his  father,  seeing  him  some  time  after  (Boraitf). 

219. 

a  judge  of  it.— Will  you  boy 
i  money,  and  (fa)  I  shall  buy 

3  (for)  you. — You  will  oblige  me. — la  that  man  a  judge  of 
cioeq  1 — He  is  not  a  good  judge  of.it.— What  are  you  doing  there  1 
— I  am  reading  the  book  (in  Mm  HSuoV)  which  you  lent  me. — You 
are  wrong  in  always  reading  it  (unmet  botin  juleftn). — What  do  you 
wish  me  to  do! — Draw  this  landscape  ;  and  when  you  have  drawn 
it,  you  shall  decline  some  substantives  with  adjectives  and  pro- 
nouns. How  do  you  manage  to  do  that  1 — I  manage  it  so. — Show 
me  how  you  manage  it. — What  must  I  do  for  my  lessons  of  to- 
morrow (bit  utergcribi  Stun6()  1 — Transcribe  your  exerclaes  fairly, 
do  three  others,  and  study  the  next  lesson. — How  do  you  manage 
to  gel  goods  withont  money  ? — I  buy  on  credit — How  does  your 
sister  manage  to  learn  German  without  a  dictionary? — She  manages 
it  thus. — She  manages  it  very  dexterously. — But  how  does  your 
brother  manage  it  ? — He  manages  it  very  awkwardly  :  be  roads, 
and  looks  for  (oufjuaVn)  the  words  in  the  dictionary. — He  may 
learn  in  this  manner"  (auf  tttfe  iBSctfe)  twenty  years  without  know- 
ing how  to  make  I  single  sentence  (h'r  ©Of). 

320. 
Why  does  your  sister  cast  down  her  eyes? — She  casta  them 
down  because  she  is  ashamed  of  not  having  done  her  task. — Let 
os  breakfast  in  the  garden  to-day  :  the  weather  is  so  fine,  that  we 
ought  to  take  advantage  of  it  (ti  !>cmi§cn). — How  do  you  like  thaf 
coffee  7—1  lite  it  very  much  (wmtffli*) — Why  do  yon  stoop  1—1 
stoop  to  pick  up  the  handkerchief  which  I  have  dropped.— Why  da 
your  sisters  hide  themselves  1 — They  would  not  hide  themselves, 
if  they  did  not  fear  to  be  Men. — Whom  an  they  afraid  of  1— The* 
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*i«  afraid  of  their  governess  (bit  ffirji eStrinn),  who  Molded  them 
yesterday  because  they  bad  not  done  their  tasks. — An  cmpulur, 
who  was  irritated  at  (oiifgebrncbr  gtgcn)  an  astrologer  (6«  Ettinbt  u= 
ttr),  asked  him :  "  Wretch,  what  death  (wrfdwn  Sobrt)  dost  thou 
believe  thou  wilt  die  V — "1  shall  die  of  a  fever,"  (Lesson 
LXXXUL),  replied  the  astrologer.  "  Thou  liest,"  (pairs  210)  said 
the  emperor ;  "  thou  wilt  die  this  instant  (in  Mcfeut  Kug.flblid)  a  vio- 
lent (gftMttfam)  death."  As  he  was  going  to  bs  seised  (..-grriftn 
DMllcn"*),  he  said  to  the  emperor,  "  Sir  (<Snabiglr«  fitrr).  order  some 
one  to  feel  my  pulse,  ana  it  will  be  found  that  I  have  a  fever." 
This  sally  (Btcfri  gutc  ffiinfall)  saved  his  life— Do  not  judge  (rid): 
Iffl),  yon  who  do  not  wish  to  be  judged  1 — Why  do  you  perceive 
the  mote  (bae  Streb)  in  your  brother's  eye,  you  who  dc  not  perceive 
the  beam  (btv.  Slottm)  which  is  in  your  own  eye  1 — Would  you 
copy  your  exercises  if  I  copied  mine' — I  would  copy  them  if  you 
copied  yours. — Would  yonr  sister  have  transcribed  her  letter  if  I 
had  transcribed  mine? — She  would  have  transcribed  it. — Would 
■he  have  set  out  if  I  had  set  out? — I  cannot  tell  you  what  she 
would  have  done  if  you  had  set  out.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


NINETY.FIFTH  LESSON.— Mtif  Bit*  watlfasU 

£crlion. 

To  grow  (to  «»«).  fmadjf«^•  (takes  (tin*  for  its 

auxiliary.     Part,  past,  grtMdj- 
fnt.    Imperf.  mud)*). 
To  grow  rapidly  (fast).  gdjnfH  rtxidjfen*. 

That  child  has  grown  very  fast  SDieft*  Jtint  if!  in  furjtt  3(tt  febt 

in  a  short  time.  ntn»d)ftn  (or  bfrangttwthltn). 

To  grow  up  (to  grow  tall).  ^trttnroadjffn*. 

The  flower,  bit  SHttmt ; 

the  shelter,  btr  E*u£  (tic  eidjtrljfit) ; 

the  cottage,  the  hut,        bit  Srrobfjattt. 
To  shelter  one's  self  from  some-  Sid)  Mr  tmwS  (dat.)  |*U(}«l 

To  take  shelter  from  something.  Sid)  uor  tfcw*  (dat)  in  ©idjtrbtil 

fi'&ert. 
Let  ns  shelter  ourselves  from  the  jffiir  rocQtn  uni  Mr  btm  iRtgrti  (bttn 
rain  (the  storm).  STBink)    tfMttt    (in    Sidjreheit 

Let  us  enter  thiscottage  in  order  Cnfim  ©it  uns  in  bicft  Strobottttt 
to  be  sheltered  from  the  storm  gtjjcn,  urn  ocr  btm  Sttiroimttft 
(tempest).  tn  Sidjtrhttt  jti  fttn. 


For  fear  of.  Xat  gurtfet  —  I 

To  omtch  a  cold.  Gid)  trfotttn. 
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will  nit  go  out  for  four  of  3d)  n>tU  ni*t  aufgtben,  oo«  JukW 
catching  a  cold.  mi*  ju  trfdlttn   (otec  wtil  id) 

mid)  wr  Crtaitung  fQrdrle,  ottr 
out  gurdjt,  ben  ©djnupfrn  ju  6e> 
umnitn). 
He  does  not  wish  to  go  to  town  5t  mill  nidrt  nod)  bet  Elatt  gt hen, 
for  fear  of  meeting  with  one      out  gurdbt  einen  ftintt  ffilaubigc* 
of  his  creditors.  anjtitrtffen. 

Every  where,  throughout.      UebevaU. 
All  over  (throughout)  the  town,   t  3n  btr  ganjtrt  ©taW. 
Under  the  shade.  f  3n  bm  (btm)  StfrotKn. 

Let  ne  sit  down  under  the  shade  f  Sefecn  reit  tins  in  fctn   ©dwtten 
of  that  tree.  btefce  EBonmcf  (ebn  onter  ttefen 

Sauni  in  ben  ©iwtten). 


To  pretend. 


Thai  man  pretends  to  sleep. 


They  pretend  to  come  near  ns. 


t  Shun  (fid)  fttlltn),  ate  ob 
or  a  ( £  t»  t  n  n    (followed  by 

the  imperfect   of  the  subjunc- 
tive). 

SDttfsr.  gSann  ftetlt  fld),  ale"  ob  cr 
fchlieft. 
>  Ditfrt  Stoutcin  tljut,  ols  wrftfinbe 
fit  beutfd),  or  ait  nxnn  (eb)  fie 
beutfd)  wrRflnbe. 
Sit  ftellen  fid),  a[*  tb  (or  n»nn)  fit 
fid)  uns  nofiern  wed  ten. 


Then,  thus,  mo,  consequently.     X  ( f  t. 

Obs,  A.  This  word  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the 
English  word  also,  which  is  translated  into  German 
by  and). 

In  a  short  time.  3n  Jtutjcm. 

Lately.  Cleulid). 

To  make  a  pressnt  of  something  Stmanbem  tin  ©efd)«nt  tntt  riwat 

to  some  one.  maebtn. 

Mr.  Fischer  wrote  to  me  lately,  £ert  gtpiet  |tf)rifb  mlt  ntufld),  bog 
that  his  sisters  would  be  hero       fctne     Jrdutein     Scbmeftern     '~ 


n  a  short  time,  and  engaged 
mo  lo  tell  you  so ;  you  will 
eontequmtly  be  able  to  see 
them,  and  to  give  thera  the 
books  which  you  have  bought 
They  hope  that  yon  will  make 
thera  a  present  of  them.  Their 
brother  has  assured  me,  that 
they  esteem  you  with outknoW' 
ing  you  personally. 


■fturjcm  htetb(t  ft™  men  tofirbtn, 
unb  bat  mid),  it  3hrten  |it  faaen. 
Sit  werbt  n     fit  a  1  f  a  (chat,  unb 

tfmen  bit  ©flier  gtben  flitnrn, 
writhe  ©ie  aefsuft  habeit.  ©it 
fieffen,  bafi  £te  irjnrn  rin^iSefdienf 
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Would  to  God.  HB*Htt  Sett.  (Sea  06$.  F.  Llllll 

XC.) 
Would  to  God  It  were  so.  SBolIK  Sett,  eg  rofce  |e. 

Would  to  God  ha  had  done  it      96eQtt  (Sett,  tr  tjittt  cG  gcthan. 

To  want  amusement.  ?  0„_„  tm^i,  t_i„  • 

To  get  or  be  tired.  5eon8e  1Bau  *o6nL* 

How  could  I  get  tired  in  your  SBie  f  Bnntc  id)  6(i  31)ncii  langt  ffitb 
company )  [(  (wfcttt  7 

Firstly  (at  first),  erfttn* ; 

secondly,  fee.  jrwiWnS  It. 

To  haTo  reason  to.  Urfad)C  {jabot*  —  uu 

He  has  lesson  to  be  sad.  Cr  hat  llrfacht  trautig  jit  (tin 

He  has  much  sorrow.  fir  rjat  Bid  JBttbrup  (.Kamm«). 

Obs.  B.    When  any  one  is  thanked  for  a  thing,  he 
must  answer  in  German : 

You  hnve  no  reason  for  it  f  (Sit  fallen)  Biidjt  Urfadje. 

To  look  upon  or  into.  Qktjfit  auf  or  rind). 

The  window  looks  into  the  street.  Slat  Jtnft«  fltflt  auf  Me  (and)  bee; 

StTOpt. 
>  the  Sit  .mntmrjat  gerjt  nacb  ban  Saw 

ten. 

To  drown.  Sttrdnfen  (active  verb). 

fSrtrinten*  (neuter   verb).    Fart 
past,    ertrunfen.      Imperf.    m 
trorir. 
Srfaufnt*    (neuter    verb).     Part 
past,  etfeflm,    Imperf.  odeff. 

'•i-i  -*•«"-■  [SStfS.'. 
■r.  to  „.rf a.  WW...  {jg^yjfEStS^ 

7o  shoot  (meaning  to  kill  by  ffi  r  f  tb  i  1 ji  e  n  *. 
shooting). 

f3«nancem  cine  Jtugel  dm  ten  Jtcpt 
3<E£'  .in.  *»9<l  ta*   M 
fflehirn  iajjen. 
To  shoot  one's  sell  with  a  pistol,  ©id)  mit  eintr  gjifloli  rtfddefen*. 
He  has  blown  out  h;»  brains.       ffir  hot  pdj  rrftbeffrn. 
He  has  blown  oat  hi*  brains  with  @t   hat  ft*   mit   (inet   qjiflde  CC« 
*  pistol.  ftftifftn. 
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1  Wu  di  owning.  3*  (Itrlnft. 

He  jumped  out  of  the  window.     Gt  iff  aal  Crai  geflfttt  jjcfpningtn. 

To  get  paid. 
To  suffer  one's  self  to  t 
Tailed  upon. 
no's  nnll 


t  eolfrn  ©it  fid)  EKjarjlrn ! 
Baffin  Etc  un*  (or  mix  aolltn)  ub> 
teiftn. 
E^et  ui  breakfast.  8afftn  ©it  tin*  (01  uric  ttwUtn)  ftutj« 

ftafftn. 
[jet  him  give  it  tome.  &ajj  (t  mic  cs  gc&e,  or  tt  fjfit  ti 

Lethim  be  there  at  twelve  o'clock.  Dafi  (I  um  jluitf  Ufjr  bft  fti,  or  et'fci 

urn  jrooif  Uljt  ba. 
Let  him  send  it  lo  me.  iDafi  <t  mtt  ft  feritc,  or  «  jaifce  rt 

He  may  beliere  it.  iDa$  tr  glnufcf,  or  K  glottic  ti. 

To  be  at  one's  ease.  ffitbagtrt,  btljugftd)  «tet  6f  quern  f(tn* 

(impeiH.  Terb,  gov.  dat.). 
To  be  uncomfortable,         ltnbtfwglidj,  unbtqutm  o»«  gtnitt 
fan*. 
1  am  yery  much  at  my  ease  upon  <5t  ift  mil  auf  bttfctn  @tuh((  fefjr 

this  chair.  beboglid). 

Yon  are  uncomfortable  upon  your  66  ift  3hntn  nitfjt  (wf)ag(td)   (otre 

chair.  unbtbagild))  auf  3f)«m  ©tuM(. 

We   are   uncomfortable   In  that  S6  tehagt  tin*  in  bicftm  Acftfjanfit 
boarding-house.  (Citfrr  *ptnjicn)  tlld)t. 

To  make  one's  self  comfortable.  @s  fid)  teauent  modjen. 
To  pot  one's  self  ontof  the  way.  Etdj  bemu^en. 
Hake  yourself  comfortable.  SOlacbert  Sit  ti  fid)  Sequent. 

Do  not  put  yourself  out  of  the  SBcmdfjn,  ©if  fid)  nitfjt. 


Qo  and  tell  him  that  1  cannot  (Sett  unb  fagt  itjm,  bop  id)  fceute 

come  to-day.  nldjt  fomnwn  fann. 

He  came  and  told  us  he  could  gr  fani  unb  fagtf  urt6,  fcafj  et  nid)t 

not  come.  (cmmtrt  HnaM. 

Topreftr.  (Serjitbcn*  (g«egfn,  jog). 

I  prefer  the  useful  to  the  agree-  34  littjt  ba£  £Mh)(id)<  Um  Know 
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Obs.  C.  When  au  adjective  is  used  substantively 
tn  the  masculine  or  feminine  gender,  a  nonn  is  always 
understood,  e.  g.  brr  iJteidje,  the  rich,  meaning  ber  may 
QRonn ;  bit  ©djotie,  the  beautiful  woman,  meaning  trie 
fdwiw  grau. 

Few  words  to  thewise  (proverb).  Sritfjrtflt  :fl  gut  prctogcn  (©pr.idj» 
mart). 

Obs.  D.  An  adjective  used  substantively  without 
a  noun  being  understood  is  always  put  in  the  neuter 
gender,  e.  g.  bo*  GJroge,  the  great ;  bo*  (grbabene,  the 
sublime  ;  bad  2tr  ugere,  the  exterior ;  ba&  Snitere,  the  in- 
terior. 

What  he  likes  beet  is  hunting  ©tin  gteoftcf  t|[  tit  3006  'unb  bal 

and  fishing'.  ""'■'*- 

For  when  the  Manly  and   the 

Fair, 


When   Strength   and    Beantj 

form  a  pair, 
Then  rings  it  out  a  ninny  song. 


3Bo  ©tarttS  (id)  unb  SMiftc*  paar* 
ten, 

£>n  gibt  rt  tintn  outtn  Alans. 
(Schiller  in  his  etrt  Mn  ttt 
Strff,  the  song  of  the  bell). 

Slteng,  jart,  milt. 

ffiBiutommtrt  (tin*. 
You  are  welcome  every  where.     Sit  fim>  fibtwll  rntHfontmtn. 

He  will  arrive  in  a  week.  Ct  nrirb  in  acbt  Sngm  (cinei  BBodjt) 

anfommtn. 
It  look  him  a  week  to  make  this  Or   hat  biefe  Strife   in   adjt  Sagtn 

journey.  gciuaiht. 

He  will  have  finished  his  studies  Or   rait 6   feint   ©tubitn   in   ttntm 

in  three  months.  SJitrtfljabrt  Mllentet  habtn. 

Ho  finished  his  studies  in  a  year,  ftr  hat  ftin<  Bnltim  in  ttnfnt  3«b< 
xc  WtknM. 


Have  yon  already  seen  my  son  1 — I  have  not  seen  him  vet,  how 
is  be  1 — He  is  very  well ;  yon  will  not  be  able  to  recognise  him, 
for  he  has  grown  very  tall  in  a  short  time. — Why  does  this  man 
give  nothing  to  the  poor? — He  is  too  avaricious  (gtijig) ;  he  does 
not  wwh  to  open  his  purse  for  fear  of  losing  his  money. — What 
sort  of  weather  is  it  1 — It  is  very  warm  ;  it  is  long  since  we  had 
any  rain  (e6  hat  langt  nid>t  gertgntt)  :  I  believe  we  shall  have  • 
storm  (tin  SeroitKr  hefnmutn).— It  may  be  (Ews  (ami  web  I  fcin).— 
The  wind  rises  (fid)  ntjtbtn*},  it  thunders  already)  do  you  hear  it! 
—Yes.  I  do  hear  it,  but  the  storm  is  still  far  off  (roril  tntftsnt).— 
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Not  so  far  aa  you  think ;  see  how  it  lightens. — Bless  me  (gjjetl 
Oett),  what  a  shower  (mrf*  tin  «itfi$Iid)«:  atcwtt  i(i  M) !— If  we  go 
into  some  place  we  shall  be  sheltered  from  the  storm. — Let  ne  go 
into  that  cottage  then ;  we  shall  be  sheltered  there  from  the  wind  and 
the  rain. — I  have  a  great  mind  to  bathe  (frfloen)  to-day. — Where  will 

Siu  bathe  ? — In  the  river. — Are  you  not  afraid  of  being  drowned  * — 
h  no !  I  can  swim. — Who  taught  you  (it)  1 — Last  summer  I  took 
a  few  lessons  at  the  awimming-school  (tie  ©din)inimfd)ii[.'). — Where 
shall  we  go  to  now  1— Which  road  shall  we  take  I— The  shortest 
will  be  the  best— We  have  too  much  snn  and  1  am  still  very  tired ; 
let  us  sit  down  under  the  shade  of  this  tree. — Who  is  that  *nnn  that 
is  sitting  under  the  tree  1 — I  do  not  know  him. — It  seems,  he  wishes 
to  be  alone ;  for  when  we  offer  to  (rwilcn")  to  approach  him,  be 
pretends  to  be  asleep.— He  is  like  your  sister :  she  understands 
German  very  well ;  but  when  I  begin  to  speak  to  her,  she  pretends 
net  to  understand  me. 


Rave  you  seen  Mr.  Jaeger  1 — I  have  seen  him  ;  he  told  me  that 
hie  sinters  would  be  here  in  a  short  time,  and  desired  me  to  tell  you 
so.— When  they  have  arrived,  you  may  give  them  the  gold  rings 
which  you  have  bought;  they  flatter  themselves  that  you  will 
make  them  a  present  of  them,  for  they  love  you  without  knowing 
you  personally, — Has  my  sister  already  written  to  you  1 — She  has 
written  to  me,  1  am  going  to  answer  her. — Shall  I  (3cll  idi)  tell  her 
that  vou  are  here! — Tell  her ;  but  da  not  tell  her,  that  I  am  wait- 
ing for  her  impatiently, — Why  have  you  not  brought  your  sister 
along  with  joaf — Which  one! — The  one  you  always  bring,. the 
youngest  (bie  tfliuiRc). — She  did  not  wish  to  go  out,  because  she  has 
the  tooth-ache. — 1  am  very  sorry  for  it ;  for  she  is  a  very  good  girl. 
— How  old  is  she  1 — She  is  nearly  fifteen  years  old. — She  is  very 
tall  for  her  age  Cbat  Miter).— How  old  are  you  1 — I  am  twenty-two. 
— Is  it  possible  !  I  thought  you  were  not  yet  twenty. 


Will  you  drink  a  cup  of  (Die  Safft)  tea  t — I  thank  you,  I  do  not 
like  tea. — Do  you  like  coffee  ! — I  do  like  it,  but  I  have  just  drank 
some.— Do  you  not  get  tired  here  1 — How  could  I  get  tired  in  this 
agreeable  society  1 — As  to  me  I  always  want  amusement. — If  yon 
did  as  I  do,  you  would  not  want  amusement ;  for  1  listen  to  all  those 
who  tell  me  anything. — In  this  manner  I  learn  (ttfahrcn*)  a  thou- 
sand agreeable  things,  and  I  have  no  time  to  get  tired ;  but  you  do 


wild  do  every  thing  like  (rote)  you,  i 
sad. — I  have  heard  just  now  that  one  of  my  best  friends  has  shot 
himself  with  a  pistol,  and  that  one  of  my  wife's  best  friends  has 
drowned  herself. — Where  has  she  drowned  herself  l  — She  has 
drowned  herself  in  the  river  which  is  behind  her  house.  Yester- 
day nt  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  she  rose  without  saying  a  word 
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to  un  one,  leaped  out  of  the  window  which  looks  into  the  garden 
Mid  threw  (ftflt)Mt)  herself  into  the  river  where  she  was  drowned— 
Let  us  always  seek  the  friendship  (bit  greunbfAaft)  of  the  good  and 
avoid  (fliebtn*)  the  society  of  the  wicked;  for  bad  society  corrupt* 
(MtORton)  good  manners  (Me  Stttcn,  fern,  plur.).— What  sort  of 
weather  ia  it  to-day  1 — It  snows  continually  (tied)  tmttwt),  as  it 
snowed  yesterday,  and  according  to  all  appearances  (aUtm  Mnft&cU 
tit  nod))  will  also  snow  to-morrow. — Let  it  snow,  I  should  like  it  la 
snow  still  more,  and  to  freeze  also,  for  I  am  always  very  well  whsa 
't  is  very  cold.— And  I  am  always  very  welt  when  it  is  neither 
cold  nor  warm.— It  is  too  windy  (gar  ju  nrintig)  to-day,  and  we 
should  do  better  if  we  staid  at  home. — Whatever  weather,  it  may  bo, 
I  mast  go  out,  for  1  promised  to  be  with  my  sister  at  a  quarter  past 
eleven,  and  I  must  keep  my  word.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.} 


NINETY-SIXTH    LESSON—  Set  1)6  onb  tUBttpgsU 


Notwithstanding,  in  spile  of. 
Notwithstanding  that. 
In  spite  of  bim  (her,  them). 
Notwithstanding  his  promise. 


C  Hiip/aditci  (governs  the  gen.). 
I  SBlBtt  (governs  the  aecas.). 

Dtflcn  unatatfcttt. 

HEiter  frtnen  (ifjrw)  SEiUta. 

©tints  SGctfprecoeriS  ungtatbttb 


Even.  ©cgar. 

;ven  money  enough  iSx  tjut  fogac  nidjt  ffltlb  genuq,  MB 
ne  bread.  SSreb  ju  foufen. 

rffiS  bcratflutt  murfjfti,  bof. 
manage.  <  <&i  fc  ttnridjtrn,  Bafi. 

C  Si  fb  nwdjtrt,  ia% 
ffltoifctn    ©it  tt  \e,  baj  Sit  alb 
©amftag.  H&enb  mit  3hrn  2trbti) 
f rrtig  mttbtn  ? 
fflidiKn  ©ic  t»  f«  (in,  ba(i  ©it  jebtn 
©amjlag  3f6tnb  mtt  3hr«  Kr.frtil 
ft  rtig  iwrBcn  7 
SRiditm  ©it  tt  fe  tin  (ebec  ma*rn 
©it  ts  f«),  hafi  ©it  uttt  ©ouiftug 
Kbtnb  mit  gijrcr.    Xtotit   ftrtto 
tint  (ibtx  iijve  Ktbtit  fcvttq  ba. 
Ktt>? 


Do  yon  manage  to  finish  your 
work  every  Saturday  night  1 


Do   you  manage  to  have  your 
work  done  every  Saturday  ■ 

Try  to  do  that  to  oblige  me. 
I  ssansge  to  go  thither. 


ffieftretxn  ©it  fid),  biefeS  w  thtttt, 

um  mid)  ui  ncrtinbtn. 
3d)  rid)»  tt  fe  tin,  bag  i*  hingtfjto. 

Bam. 
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To  hare  done.  9<rtig  frfo*- 

Will  yo)  noon  have  done  work-  ©int>   ©it   Mb   mi!   3&«r  Ktfrttt 

ing  7  fertio,  ? 

I  shall  noon  have  done.  3d)  twrt«  bait  tinrmt  ffttia.  (tin. 

To  keep  warm.  Std)  warm  fialtm*. 

To  go  always  neat.  ©id)  itnriicr-  reinlid)  fialtra*. 

To  be  (to  keep)  on  one's  guard.  Si*  hutcn,  fi*  r>erf(ntn*. 

To  take  care  (be  careful).  StA  til  2fd>t  lufutKii* 

To  keep  on  one's  guard  against  ©id)  wt  Stmonceni  in  #d)t  ntijmen" 

some  one.  (or  f)0tetl). 

Take  care  that  you  do  not  fa.1.       Cfcbmen  Sic  (Id)  in  Md)t  (hurra  ©it 

fid)),  bog  ©it  ni*t  fallen. 
To  beware  of  somebody  or  some-  ©id)  wr.  3tmtinrj(m  ster  Mt:  tfnuf 

thing.  hiiien  (or  in  axbt  iwfuiKir*). 

Keep  on  your  guard  againstthat  ^flten  Kit  fid)  Mc  tritfnn  Mauri*. 

If  you  do  not  take  care  of  that  ffBrml   ©ie   fid)  MI  bitfoti  $  fcttK 
horse  it  will  kick  you.  nidtt  in  Hd)t  nttjmen,  fo  unrt  (* 

Sic  fdrfogoi. 
Take  care.  ©thtn  ©it  (id)  DOT. 

I  fear  he  will  come.  3d)  fiSrdjtf,  tag  ft  femme. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  he  will  come.  34  jitciflt  titdjt,  tafi  er  femmt. 
The  bad  weather  hinders  us  from  !Dog  ftfjlttrjte  flBrtter  wtfiinbrrt,  V*f 

taking  a  walk.  tolr  (pajicrtn  gehtn. 

(  shall  prevent  yon  from  going  3d)  »«(■(  f<hon  wrhinti'nt,  bap  ©it 

oat.  oupgefjin. 

(   shall   not   set   out   till  every  3d)  rwtbt  nicfjt  abrcifen,  tit  atlt* 

thing  is  ready.  fttttg  if). 

Hie  enemy  is  stronger  than  you  £>ct  geinb  iff  (Wrfft,  aWSitgtglatlH 

thought.  fjabtii. 

t  shall  certainly  come,  unless  I  3*    rocrtt  gawp  fcuinitu,  te  fti 

am  taken  ill.  fcenn,  baf  (d)  franf  wflrbt 

To  be  taken  ill  (to  fall  sick).        SLxant  nwben** 
Very  little  more,  and  I  would  do  Os  fchlt  iwnig,  la$  id)  (4  tljut. 

it 
It  is  in  your  power  to  obtain  me  |  g«  fttljt  nut  toi  36nen,  b*|  id) 

that  situation.  bttft  ©Mb  to  (online. 

He  is  quite  different  from  what  <Sx  t|f  gan;  anbete,  alt  cr  wc  jnwi 

he  was  two  years  ago.  Sahwn  nwr. 

You  do  not  apt  any  more  as  you  Sir  rjanMn  nttfct  nierjr  fo,  wit  (or 

hare  done.  ©it  hnnbrin  atibat,  alt)  ©it  fl« 

ban  belt  1)  a  ton. 
Before  you  undertake  anything  ght  ©it  tttnat  untnnefjuwn,  fagen 

tell  me  of  it.  Sic  tt  mir. 

Did  any  body  know  how  to  tell  £at  3enwmb  auf  einr  naturlidKrt 

astoryinamoreaatnral(aiore      (ungefttti  Rett  ere)  Kit  ui  (ijabttt 

artless)   manner  than  Lafon-      gtwufit,  aft  flojonWiiw  7 

taine! 
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A  thought,  tin  Stbante  (masc.) ; 

an  idea,  tine  3fctt ; 

a  Bally,  rin  ffiitifall  (masc). 

To  be  struck  with  a  thought.  Cinen  ffiinfnll  fatten*  (rinfatkn*) 

That  never  crossed  107  mind.        60  moat  ift  mil  nic  eingefntlen. 

To  take  it  into  one's  head.  t  ©id)  (infoUen  luffcn*. 

He  took  it  into  his  head  lately  to  +  ffir  Ittfi  fid)  neultd)  ftnfotCm,  mini 

rob  me.  ju  Mfehlcn. 

What  is  in  your  head  t  f  BBae  fSUt  3&nro  (in. 

In  order  that,  in  order  to.  Tluf  toG  or  fcnmit. 

He  works  in  order  to  be  one  day  i&v  orbeitf  t,  tomtit  (t  feinem  Battr. 

useful  to  hie  country.  tanbt  cinjt  (rinrt  2agrt)  nfifiii, 

RWtbe, 
ITie  native  conntry,  the  father-  bo*  SSotnlonb. 

land, 
One  day,  once,  tintt  3age*,  drift 

To  be  bora.  fflrtflrtig  fein*. 

Where  were  yon  born  1  t  «Bo  finb  ©i(  ftriirtig  ? 

I  was  1  «m  in  this  conntry.  f  3*  Ijin  in  ti(f«"  8anor  grtnttia, 

Where  was  your  sister  bom !       {  2B«  ift  3b"  Edwefle (  geourtig  ? 
ShewatboinintheUnited  States  f  €i(  ift  ia  ben  JBereinlgten  ©taw 

of  North  America.  ten  Don  CKcr-banwriEa  gtbflttij). 

Where  were  your  brothe  *  born  1  f  9fle  find  Sb"  Sruber  geburtig  ? 
They  were  born  in  Fra.ce.  {  ©i(  finb  in  Jranfvrtd)  gcburlig. 


The  dish  went  around  the  whole  Die  Stbnffel  ging  6ei  bet  gonjen 
company  till  i-  oame  back  to  Sifdjgtfcnrdwft  herum,  bis  fie  tott" 
die  landlord.  her  nttn  aUtrlfjc  nirnct  (ant. 

We  sailed  around  England.  9Gir  fegellen  urn  Onqfanb  rjerunt. 

They  went  about  the  townto  look  Eie  gtngen  in  btr  Statt  umber,  urn 
at  the  cariosities.  tfjre  innercn  3RertouTbiafeitcn  ju 

bettnd>ttn. 

To  go  around  the  house.  11m  006  $WUS  fjcvimi  aehen*. 

To  go  about  the  house.  3n  tcm  £nufe  umheroe-ljen* 

To  express  one's  self.  Sid)  oufbricttfl. 

To  make  one's  self  understood.  Sid)  wrfMnMid)  macben 

To  have  the  habit.  Die  ©itwbnbett  ftflben*. 

To  accustom.  (SfroBbnen. 

To  accustom  one's  self  to  some-  ©id)  on  ettws  (accus.)  gewiSiieit 

Children  must  be  accustomed  .((inter  mfiffen  bet  geittn  on  totvKCa 
early  to  labour.  »ftt  oewihnt  nwebea. 
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rffitne  (aecus.)  ©a*t  geroefittt  fttn" 
To  be  accuatomeJ  to  a thing.     <  (Sinn:  So*e  (gt  n.)  qrtncrmt  [(in* 

C3fn  eine  ©nebe  aemBbnt  fcin" 
I  am  accustomed  to  it.  3d)  tin  re  jjeroeijnt. 

I  cannot  express  myself  in  Get-  3*  turin  mid)  till  Drutfdieti  titcht  gul 
man,  for  1  am  not  in  the  habit  au  jbrtitf  en,  weil  id)  nitbt  ju  [pro 
of  speaking  it.  (hen  fltwehnt  tin  ((ter:  recti  io> 

tm  ©prtdjen  nid)t  gcQbt  bin). 
You  apeak  properly.  f  ©ie  wUtn,  roit  fic*>v*  qtfjBtt. 

To  chatter.  poubern. 

To  prate.  ©ffewoSen. 

a  prating  man,  tin  paubmr,  ©cbnrfgit, 

A  prating  woman,  tint  Edjroogerinn. 

To  practise.  Ifcoen. 

I  practise  speaking.  f  3d)  fibt  mid)  tm  ©predict!. 

To  associate  (to  converse)  with  gJKt  Snmnbcni  umcjefjtn". 

to  (converse)  with  him.  3*  9fb«  mit  ihm  um. 


Have  yon  been  learning  German  long  ? — No,  Sir,  I  have  only 
been  learning  it  these  sii  months. — la  it  possible !  you  speak 
tolerably  (jitmlut))  well  for  so  short  a  time.— You  jest  (fdicv(i'n)  ;  I 
do  not  know  much  (of  it)  yet. — Indeed,  yon  speak  it  well  already 
I  think  you  flatter  me  a  little. — Not  at  all ;  you  apeak  it  properly. 
— In  order  to  speak  it  properly  one  must  know  more  (of  it)  than  I 
know.— You  know  enough  (of  it)  to  make  yo ureal f  understood. — I 
still  make  many  mistakes. — That  is  (thilt)  nothing;  you  must  not 
be  bashful;  besides  (iitierbies)  you  have  made  no  mistakes  in  all 
you  hare  said  just  now. — I  am  still  timid  because  I  am  afraid  of 
being  laughed  at  (man  niBcbfc  fid)  fit'Cr  nudj  luftig  nindKtl). — They 
-ronld  I ,:-    '    '       '      ■   -  "*'•     -     "'     - '     - 


ufd  be  very  unpolite  to  laugh  at  you.  Who  would  he  (bi'nn)  so 
unpolite  as  to  laugh  at  you  ! — Do  you  not  know  the  proverb  !— 
What  proverb  t — He  who  (Lesson  XXIX.)  wishes  to  speak  well, 
must  begin  by  speaking  badly.  Do  you  understand  all  I  am  telling 
youl — I  do  understand  and  comprehend  (beard  fm*)  it  very  well; 
tut  I  cannot  yet  express  myself  well  in  German,  because  I  am  not 
in  the  habit  of  speaking  it. — That  will  come  in  (mit  bet)  time. — I 
wish  it  (may)  with  all  my  heart. 

Good  morning,  Miss. — Ah  ((St) !  here  you  are  at  last.  I  have 
been  waiting  for  you  with  impatience. — You  will  pardon  me,  my 
dear,  I  could  not  come  sooner  (titer). — Sit  down,  if  you  please- 
How  is  your  mother  1 — She  is  oetter  to-day  than  she  waa  yesterday, 
— I  am  glad  of  it. — Were  you  at  Jie  ball  yesterday  ! — I  was  there. 
—Were  you  much  amused  (fid:  MnfttQto)1 — Only  so  so,— At  what 
o'clock  did  yon  return  home  t— Af  i  ^darter  past  eleven. 
14* 
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Do  you  sometimes  ste  my  brother  *"—  1  do  seo  him  sometimes  i 
when Imct  him  the  other  day  (ntuftdj),  he  complained  of  you.  "  II 
he  had  behaved  better,  and  had  been  more  economical  (fparfam)," 
•aid  he,  "  he  would  have  had  no  debts  (Ed)u!Stn,  plur.)  and  I 
Would  not  have  been  angry  with  him." — I  begged  of  (bitten*)  him 
to  have  compassion  on  yon,  telling  him,  that  yon  had  not  even 
money  enough  to  buy  bread.  "Tell  him,  when  you  see  him,"  re- 
plied he  to  me,  "  that  notwithstanding  his  bad  behaviour  towards 
me,  I  pardon  him.  Tell  him  also,"  continued  he,  "  that  one  should 
not  laugh  (fpotttn)  at  those  to  whom  (Lessons  XIV.  and  LX.)  «ne 
is  under  obligations.  Have  the  goodness  to  do  this,  and  1  shall  be 
much  obliged  to  you,"  added  he  in  going  away. — Why  do  jou 
associate  with  that  man? — I  would  not  associate  with  hitu,  if  he 
had  not  rendered  me  great  services. — Do  not  trust  him,  for  if  you 
are  not  on  your  guard,  he  will  cheat  you. — Take  care  of  that  horse, 
otherwise  it  will  kick  you. — Why  do  you  work  ao  much  1 — I  work 
in  order  to  be  one  day  useful  to  my  country.  (See  end  of  Leesoi. 
XXXIV.) 


NINETY-SEVENTH  LESSON.— Sitben  tm&  ttenn^gstc 
tectum. 

He  is  too  fond  of  me  to  do  such  f  (Et  fictt  mid)  ju  fcht,  ale  fcofi  a 

a  thing.  Viiftt  thun  (tint. 

I  will  rather  die  than  do  that.       f  3d)  mill  (trier  fterben,  ali  to.fi  id) 
bitfts  thun  |c8tc  or  alt  6i<f«  thun. 
She  loved  him  ao  much,  that  she  &t  fiebw  thn  fo  f(f)r,  bnfi  |»e  ibn  foi 

even  wished  to  marry  him.  gar  (jciratben  tDCdtc. 

He  cannot  have  said  that  unless  f  lit  farm  Steffi  ntdjt  gtfagt  baton, 

he  is  a  fool.  rfi  fei  b(nn,  bufi  (t  tin  (Rare  1ft. 

To  get  married  (to  enter  into  j  Bid)  nnljfirafhcn. 

matrimony).  }  Bid)  «ttbli*tn  or  Knnfiljtm. 

To  marry  somebody.  3tmanbtn  htttathtn. 

To  marry  (meaning  to  give  in  jBtrbtiwthett  (wrefittdien). 

marriage). 
My  cousin,  having  given   his  Sto&bem  uiein  ffirttcr,  fdnc  Sdjnic 

sister    in    marriage,    married      ft<t  wrheirattict  hatit  (Page  380), 

Lady  Pommern.  bttwthrtt  er  Briultin  non  $cm> 

Is  your  cousin  married !  3ft  36*  ■&«*  SBrittr  tjertjetroi  W  T 

No,  he  is  still  a  bachelor.  t  Sim,  a  1ft  n«d)  (ecig. . 

To  be  a  bachelor.  }  e(1)i3  fcin*- 

Embarrassed,  puzzled,  at  a  loss.  iB  ( r  1  <  g  e  n. 

The  embarrassment,  the  pusile,   bit  ajtrl(g<nl)tit 

You  embarrass  (puazle)  me.  ®w  ftftcn  mid)  in  SStrtfgtnhftt. 
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a  panle  (perplex)  me.  Bit  miitfeen  mid)  wtttgnt. 

The  marriage,  bie  .jjrirfltl),  bit  She 

Hi  demand*  my  sister  in  mar-  Ct  Btrliwgt  Wtine  BdjRHfttr  jut 
riage.  Cht. 

To  take  measures.  Malh-fgdn  nebmtn*  (ot  trgrrtfto*). 

I  shall  take  other  measures.  3*  ntttbt  anbtrt  Mnfirtgdn  ergvrts 

fen  (or  neb  men). 
Goodness!    bow    rapidly   does  SHcin  ©eft!  wit  otrftvetdjt  bit  3rit 
time  pass  In  your  society,  in  Surer  ©efellfdjaft. 

The  compliment,  tmS  QempUmfflt  (plur.  e"). 

You  are  making  me  a  compli-  ©it  nuuben  mir  bo  tin  Compliment, 
mentto  which  I  do  not  know  twrauf  id)  nithtS  |u  antocrtm 
whet  to  answer.  mty. 

rhe  least  blow  makes  him  cry  3>er  fltinftt  Sfblag  mad)t  ibn  tMv 
(weep).  nen  (bringt  thn  jum  aBtinm). 

To  frighten.  (£tfd)ttcttn  (a   regular   active 

rhou  art  frightened,  he  is  fright-  iDu  fifdftirfft,  er  ctfrf)rtcft. 

Be  not  frightened. 

The   least  thing   frightens 

(her,  them). 
At  what  ate  you  frightened !         ffietftto    crfdir«i en    Sit  1      (S 

Obi.  C.  Lesson  LI1.) 
To  be  frightened  at  something.    Utbtt  etrsaj  (acens.)  (rfaSrtden*. 


To  depend  on,  upon. 


oaf. 


That  depends  upon  circumstan-  Cad  banal  Don  ben  UmftSnben  at. 

That  docs  not  depend  upon  me.    JDaf  hangt  nicbt  vett  mir  at. 

It  depends  upon  him  to  do  that.    &  (jingt  sen  ifjm  at,  bltftf  jn  tbtra. 

O !  yes,  it  depends  upon  bim.      D !    iu,    bat    hinat   Mn    tbm  at 

(fomnit  auf  ibn  an). 
That  roan  lives  at  every  body's  jDiffft  OTann  let!  auf  3tbtnnaitne 

expense.  Unfcfttn. 

The  expense  (cost),  bit  llnteffcn  (is  never  used  in  the 

singular). 
At  other  people's  expense   (or  Muf  Hnbtctr  llnfofttn. 
charge). 

■  Noulei  nouns  derived  from  foreign  languages  and  terminating  In  rat  take 
In  (he  plural,  aicept  the  two  ward* :  tut!  ^arlament,  the  psrikenent  i  to* 
tgimtst,  the  regiment,  which  like  nil  Other  neuter  nouns,  take  et  in  all  the 
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The  fault,  bit  e*ntb. 

...  i  +  3*  bin  niftt  ©djuffi  twtu. 

It  is  not  my  feult  J  t  «  tt  nl*  ">«nt  €Sd)ulB. 

Do  not  lay  it  to  my  charge.  J  .  ^^  &t  aAt  H(  g^  mi(bt 

Do  not  accuse  me  of  K.  $ 
Who  can  help  it  1  BB(t  fcnn  bafflt  1 

„  ....    ...  5t  «Btrtft©d)uI6baran? 

AnoMfiMltu  it»  i  smm  gj,,^  ift  (6  j 

,  .....  J  3*  tann  n«b«  t*f&*. 

1  cannot  help  it.  J  3*  bum  rt  ni*t  dottm. 

The  delay,  to  Kufi*u6. 

Ha  does  it  without  delay.  Ot  tfiut  <•  (hue  Kuffdjul). 

I  moat  go  (mnat  be  off).  t  3*   win   madjtn,  taj?  «b  /ort> 

Go  away!  bs  gone !  t  attaint  ©it.  Baft  git  fertf  ommtn 

To  fa  atttmiihed  (*wyriM«*).  erftauntn,  trjtaunt  fttn" 

,  .    ,    .  ..  (3*  trftaunt  bflrnbcr. 

I  am  anrpnaed  at  it  j  $%  „in  iaxlUt  ^^ 

An  extraordinary  thing  happened  Cfl  migrtcK  fid)  ttntnS  Kn@mrtKnt> 
which  surprised  every  body.         lithrt,   ronabtr    3cbtrmann    tr» 
ftauntt  (erftaunt  war). 

ies  ift  iSide*  gtfdjtbtn,  mwflbtr  ©it 
nflauntn  ronbtn. 
St  but  (i*  SBiettf  tttignrt,  twru&« 
Sit  ctflimnen  wtcttn. 
r  SDiefjmt  Sag<  tettbtn  bingtben,  tbjc 
-j.     ...panntiaiosettwS         •  :.'-•--'-.-■-■.. 


Many  days  will  paaa  before  that  1     bitft  *  gtfdjie  hi. 
takes  place,  1  6*  locrtrr  im6««  309c  bingt1)fn) 


(    tilt  Miff*  gefdjiebt 

7»>mi.  6d)tr|tn. 

The  jest,  bft  ©djtrj. 

Von  are  jesting.  Sit  [djtrjtn. 

He  la  no  joker  (cannot  take  a  (Sr  Upt  nidft  mil  fid)  fictjcn. 

Joke). 

To  beg  aome  one's  pardon.  Stnianbcn  urn  (Btvittfjung  Wtttn* 

I  beg  yonr  pardon.  3d)  MtW  Cit  urn  ffltrjtthim* 

To  pardon.  SJttjttfrtn*  fwrjtthtn,  wrjttfj). 

The  watch  goes  too  fast.  Hit  Utjr  gtbt  nw  (or  Ml  frub). 

The  watch  goes  too  alow  (re-  Dit  Ubt  gebt  nndj  {or  jit  fpat> 

My  watch  has  stopped.  BKtint  Ufc  iff  fttfltn  gtWirttn. 

T»  atop.  6ttb.  tn  bttibtn*. 

ffheredid  we  leave  off!  \  SSa  fin*  roiv  fltbtrt  gtWitStal 
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.Vhere.did  we  stop  I  f  93«  ftnb  alt  grttirtm  T 

»Ve  left  off  at  the  fortieth  Lea-  SBti:  (Ittb  twi  ttx  pitrjiflfttn  Ctrtlcn, 
aon,  page  100.  ©titt  100  flthen  geMictfii. 

To  wind  up  a  watch.        Cine  Uftt  oufticbcn*. 
To  regulate  a.  watch.         Sine  llhr  ffctfcn. 
Your  watch  is  twenty  minutes  3hw  ttyr.  fltht  iWanjta  3XinubR  ju 
too  fast,  and   mine  a  quarter      frufc  (wr),  tint  tit  mttntgc  tint 
of  an  hoot  too  slow.  SQicrtclftttnbt  ju  fpdt  (nod)). 

It  will  soon  strike  twelve.  6S  mirb  girid)  jnelf  ffttagtti. 

Has  it  already  struck  twelve  I       £ot  ti  fbnt  imoTf  WfWfitfl  T 
To  strike  (beat).  „        ©dilagen"  (Impeif.  fiblug). 
Thou  strikest,  he  strike*.  Iht  fijUgt,  (t  ftUgt. 

Till  I  see  yon  again.  J1_1L»,    ,„ ,,^_--     . 

I  hope  to  see  yon  again  soon.  J*  *uf  *lW8rt  «*«*•»> 

To  fail,  to  want,  to  ail.       geftltn. 
You  look  so  melancholy.  ©U  f(lj<n  fo  fafwrnnfitbtg  ana. 

I  will  lend  yon  money,  provided  3d)  win  3f>nm  ®tlb  Iribm,  untn 
you  will  henceforth  be  mora  btr  Stcingunj,  bnfi  Sit  in  3u* 
economical  than  yon  have  hi-  f uuft  fporfamrr  fritn,  ate  ©ic  at** 
therto  been.  b«  aenxftlt  (fab. 

Henceforth.  3n  3ulunft. 

Economical.  ©parfam  or  fcauSbithrifd). 


a  gambling.  Dtm  ©picle  tntfagnu 

Tlio  game  (sport,  play),       bol  ©pirt. 


What  o'clock  ie  itl — It  is  half  past  one. — You  Bay  it  is  half  past 
one,  and  by  (auf  with  the  dat.)  my  watch  it  ie  but  half  past  twelve. 
— It  w:  1  aoon  strike  two. — Pardon  me,  it  has  not  yet  struck  one. — 
I  assure  yon,  it  is  five  ind  twenty  minutes  past  one,  for  my  watch 
goes  very  we  11. — Bless  me!  how  rapidly  time  passes  in  your  so- 
ciety.— You  make  me  a  compliment  to  which  I  do  not  know  what  to 
answer. — Have  you  bought  your  watch  in  Paris  ? — I  have  not 
nought  it,  my  uncle  has  made  me  a  present  of  it  (taint  t).— What 
nas  that  woman  entrusted  yon  with  ? — She  has  entrusted  me  with 

*  Thii  i>  the  way  in  which  Germans  who  are  intimately  acquainted 
fenerally  eipreai  tbenuelvei  when  separating.  It  aniwers  the  Flench :  aa 
l&riitr  dt  mm*  Tcooir,  or  limply  au  rwon". 
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■  secret  of  a  (wit  (twin)  great  const  who  is  in  a  great  embarrass- 
ment about  the  marriage  of  one  of  his  daughters. — Does  any  one 
aik  her  in  marriage  1 — 'The  man  who  demands  her  in  marriage  la  a 
nobleman  of  the  neighbourhood  (quS  btr  Oindii'arfcfaaft). — Is  he  rich  1 
— No,  he  is  a  poor  devil  who  has  not  a  farthing  (bcr.jjclI(T). — You  say 
you  have  no  friends  among  your  scW  Ifellows  (Etc  SKit[d)flltr)  ;  but 
is  it  not  your  fault  1  You  have  spoken  ill  of  them  (van  ibnm),  and 
they  have  not  offended  you.  The;  have  done  you  good  and  never. 
theless  you  have  quarelted  with  them  (page  978),  Believe  me,  he 
who  has  no  friends  deserves  (DCrbittHli)  to  have  none. 

387. 

Dialogue  (En6  ©tfpradj)  between  a  tailor  and   lis  journeyman 

.....  ,~.,.„  ....      „,  ._.._  ,_ o  taken  the  clothes  to  the 

n  them  to  him. — What  did 
it  bap)  he  had  a  great  mind 
r  (bi(  Shrfdge),  because  I  had  not 
brought  them  sooner. — What  did  you  answer  him  1— Sir,  said  I, 
I  do  not  understand  that  joke :  pay  me  what  you  owe  me ;  and  il 
you  do  not  do  so  instantly,  I  shall  take  other  measures.  Scarcely 
(fiauoi)  had  I  said  that,  when  he  put  his  hand  to  his  sword  (nod; 
Urn  JD«jcn  gceifnt*),  and  I  ran  away  (bit  Sludjt  nthoun*). 


At  what  are  you  astonished  1 — I  am  astonished  to  find  you  still 
in  bed. — If  you  knew  how  (nrif)  sick  I  am  you  would  not  be  as- 
tonished at  it — Has  it  already  struck  twelve  1 — Yes,  madam,  it  is 
already  half  past  twelve, — Is  it  possible  that  it  is  so  late? — That  is 
not  late,  it  is  still  early. — Does  your  watch  go  well  (cetbt)  1 — No, 
miss,  it  goes  a  quarter  of  an  hour  too  fas'. — And  mine  goes  half  an 
hour  too  slow. — Perhaps  it  has  stopped. — In  fact,  you  are  right. — Is 
it  wound  up  1— It  is  wound  up,  and  yet  (tt  nnMb)  it  does  not  go.— 
Do  you  hear,  it  is  striking  one  o'clock. — Then  I  will  regulate  my 
watch  and  go  home. — Pray  (3d)  bittf)  stay  a  little  longer  (nod)  tin 
axnig)  ! — I  cannot,  for  we  dine  precisely  at  one  o'clock  (mit  b«m 
©djwgt  tint). — (Adieu),  till  I  see  you  again. 


What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  dear  friend  1  why  do  you  look 
so  melancholy  1 — Nothing  ails  me. — Are  yon  in  any  trouble  (£mbtn 
©it  irgenb  (in«i  Jtunimcr) ! — I  have  nothing,  and  even  less  than 
nothing,  for  1  have  not  a  farthing  and  owe  a  great  deal  to  my  cre- 
ditors. Am  I  not  very  unhappy  < — When  a  man  is  well  and  has 
friends  he  is  not  unhappy. — Dare  I  ask  you  a  favour  1 — What  do 
you  wish  1 — Have  the  goodness  to  lend  me  fifty  crowns. — I  will 
lend  you  them  with  all  my  heart,  but  on  condition  that  you  will  re- 
nounce gambling  and  be  more  economical  than  you  have  hitherto 
been — I  see  now,  that  you  are  my  friend,  and  I  love  you  too  much 
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not  to  follow  your  advice. — John ! — What  is  your  pleasure,  sir  !— 
Bring  me  some  wine. — Presently,  sir. — Henry! — Madam !— Make 
the  fire. — The  maid-servant  has  made  it  already. — Bring  me  some 

Eaper,  pens  and  ink.  Bring  me  also  some  sand  (Ect  Strcufanb)  or 
In  King-paper  (bo*  eff&pantec),  sealing-wax  (btt  ©iegrtlod)  and  a 
light  (?id)t). — Go  and  tell  my  aiater  not  to  wait  for  me,  and  be  back 
again  at  twelve  o'clock  in  order  to  carry  my  letters  to  (ouf)  the  poet 
office. — Very  well,  madam.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


NINETY-EIGHTH  LESSON.— 3Uh,t  tmb  ntnn^ttU 
Section. 

Out  of,  except.  Xujiet:  (governs  the  dame).1 

Out  of,  or  without  doors.  MnScr  btm  fcaufr. 

He  works  out  of  doors.  ©r  arbcitct  auin  bent  £anft. 

ITiey  were  all  present,  except  ©if  nwrtn  aUr  t«,  oufirr  t*«  btitm 

the  two  brothers.  Stubtrn. 

Except  you  anbS  I,  nobody  was  3u[icr  3Wt  tmb  mir  fttjCtt  Slin 
absent.  mottb. 

Besides  that,  otherwise.     ttupnbtni  (uberbtte)- 
Excepting  this,  he  is  an  honest  Xufcrbem  iji  «  cin  t&ttldjft  Mann. 

It  ci 


Along.  SfliifiS  (governs  the  dative  at 

well  as  the  genitive).11 

All  the  year  round.  |  Sot  oonj*  3afir  binburd). 

To  enable— to.  3n  btn  Stanb  |rfeen —  ju. 

To  be  able— to.  3m  Btonbt  fctn"  —  p. 

To  sing.  Sinecn*    (Part,    past,    grfungtn. 

Tmperf.  fang). 

•  flnfrr  employed  u  a.  conjunction  may  be  followed  by  any  case,  according 
to  the  verb  by  which  the  case  i*  governed.  Ei.  3*  hafct  -JlitinanMit  «afc 
il>ii  fjtft&fit,  I  have  seen  no  one  eicept  him;  tt  roar  3lttmant  bit,  m»Sti  O, 
nobody  whu  there  except  he. 

*  ToJ  SHitM,  the  meani,  it  here  in  the  plural. 

'  The  jwpoiition  lartai  must  nst  be  mintaken  for  the  adverb  Innflft,  MMO 
.alive  of  foiiat,  a  long  while.  Ex.  aim*  btn  Ufern  ttl  EKbefo*  bin  id)  UN 
Unafl  gcrtifri,  it  is  n  long  time  since  I  Iravelled  along  the  be -den  of  tin 
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To  the  right,  on  the  right  aide  SRcdjtt,  redjttr,  $wnb. 

(or  hand). 
To  the  left,  on  the  left  side  (or  SinM,  linfcr  £onb. 

Could  you  not  tell  me  which  is  JtSnntm  ©it  mlr  nidit  fogcn,  roclcbrt 
the  neatest  way  to  the  city  let  t bltjb  £l!tg  ift-  «m  on6  Xhat 
gate  1  *u  [tinmen  ? 

Go  to  the  foot  of  this  street,  and  (Men  Sic  tie  ganjr.  Stra(ie  blnon| 

when  you  are  there,  turn  to  the      (btnab) ;  unb   wenn    ©it    eben 

right, and  you  willfindarsross-       (itntrn)   fhtb,    mencen    Sic    fid) 

way,  which  you  must  take.  tints' ;    to    rutben    Sit    tincn 

Jtttunsca,  fmbtii,  fibre  (en  Sit 

rbtn. 
bemad)? 
Youwillthenenterahroud  street,  {xrnod)  fommen  Sit  In  tint  jicm* 
which  will  bring  you  ton  great      lid)   bttttt  StroPc,   tie   Sit   ouj 
square,  where  you  will  see  a      tincn  atepen  §Hatj  fUhrt,  CM  Sit 
bfind  alley.  tint  ©octgaffe  fehen  nxrben. 

Yon  mast  leave  the  blind  alley  Sit  (often  t«  Sad ijaffc  linfcr  .front, 
on  your  left,  and  pass  under  unb  gefjen  biivd)  tie  ScbtnUbegcn, 
the  arcade  that  is  near  it.  bit  buneben  ftab. 

Then  yon  must  ask  again.  +  VUbann  fcagen  Sit  writer. 

The  arcade,  bre  ©cbipifrbogen  ; 

the  cross-way,  bre  Jtreuawg ; 

the  shore  (bank),  toe  ©iifobe ; 

the  blind  alley,  bit  Sottgaffe. 

Through.  But  ib  (governs  the  accusative). 

Do  not  cross  (on  horseback)  the  SReiK  nidjt  turd)  ben  SBalb  I 

He  made  his  way  through  the  t  Qt  tehntt  fid)  cincn  9£cg  buvdj 

enemy.  bic  Jtinbt. 

By  this  means  the  patient  was  Burd)  btefts  9Hittcl  nMtt  bet  JtWBft 

cured.  gefunb. 

He  speaks  through  the  nose.         St  rrtct  burdj  bit  Mofe. 

Without.  Dbnt,    fenbtr    govern     *• 

Schcn  Sic  ebiw  mid)  nicbt  out  1 
Senbet*  alien  Srorifrt, 

To  last  {to  wear  well)-        *0  Ittn  ♦,  b  0  UttlU 
riiat  cloth  will  wear  well.  JDtefc*  Such  roirbgut  batten. 

How  long  has  thai  coat  lasted  SBU  lange  hat  Sfjnen  btcfrt  Jtlrij 

you?  geholten? 

To  my  liking.  Slad)  ninncn  SBcfitDtn  (Gkfottcn). 

'  ©outer  liutead  of  obnt  ii  only  iwd  In  poetry. 

■ 


To  6Tery  Body's  liking.  Slacf)  3c6reuiarot*  fflelirten  (KB<# 

BtfWten). 

Nobody  can  do  any  thing  to  his  Pi  icmono  Eann  tfjm  ctroaf  «*t  mo,' 
liking.  d>en. 

Th.  _».  U,  i, «™^  { g  «£•£»-,  „ 

It   does    not   turn    upon    your  ©s  rjanbett  (id)  nid»t  um  3br  Sim 
but  upon  your  pro-      onttgen,  fcnbctn  tun  3b«  gott> 


pleasur, 
grew. 
Vou  pliiyt  sir,  but  playing 

the  thing,  but  studying. 


ftrtttc 

t  Sic  fpielcn,  tnttn  f>m;  abet  Sit 
feUcti  nid)t  fpieten,  fono«n  (hibi* 


kn  >w  what 


Um  n»e  (nwrum)  butiMt  fid)  '4  ? 
HBorauf  femrnt  M  an  7 
6S  femmt  taruuf  an  pi  wifftn,  mat 
wit  tfjun  roerten  (conversational 
style :    SSir-  muffcn  wiffen,  nut 
rait  thun  fcHen),  um  unfete  3dt 
angenebm  fcinjubrinaen  ettr  jujui 
,     fcringen. 

I  propose  (intend)  joinings  hunt-  3d)  ntijme  tmr  Mr,  einer  Sagbpartie 
log  party.  beijttrooljneii. 

On  purpose.  OTti  gltip,  Mtfajlidv 

I  beg  your  pardon,  I  have  not  3d)  bittc  Sic  um  sBerjcifeung,  id) 


What  is  going  01 


The  question  is  t 
wo  shall  do  to 
agreeably. 


done  it  on  purpose. 


nttbt  wfojjli*  (mil  Jlcift) 


cine  ^fltlii"  SAad). 

cine  garlic  Stllocb. 

3Tnf  bec  iUiolin*  fpieten. 

iDtc  iUitlinc  eber  SSiofin  fpieten. 

Um  chtMB  fptelen. 

Muf  bem  Jtlanicr  (bat  Jtlanicr)  fpie* 

ten. 
2fuf  bet  glotc  (bit  gHtc)  tbfra* 
flatten  fpieten, 
ta$  Sdlfldifpicl ; 
bit  Jtatte  ; 


A  game  at  chess, 

A  gams  at  billiards, 
To  play  upon  the  violin. 
To  play  the  violin. 
To  play  for  something. 
To  play  upon  the  harpsichord. 

To  play  upon  the  Ante. 

To  play  at  cards. 

The  game  of  chess, 

the  card, 

the  playing  at  cards   (tue  card*  ba$  .Jtattenfptd ; 

playing), 
the  pack  of  cards,  bat  Spiel  flatten. 

Obs  The  name  of  the  instrument  is  put  in  the  ac- 
cusative when  we  wish  to  express,  with  the  verb  ftn'f* 
fcn,  that  a  person  knows  how  to  play  ;  but  when  we 
wish  to  express  that  he  is  actually  playing,  it  require* 
the  preposition  <mf  with  the  dative.  Ex.  tie  Stolutf 
fjrielett,  to  play  the  violin ;  aitf  ber  Stoliite  fpielnt,  to  play 
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npon  the  violin.     The  names  of  games  are  etnployed 

without  an  article,  and  the  rest  is  as  in  English. 

To  blow.  S3laffti*  (geWaf«t,  Hit*). 

Thou  blowest,  he  blows.  iDu  frlafi'ft,  tr.  US]X 

To  hold  one's  tongue.  1*3*.  •  /    rI^  ,.    ■    » 

To  stop  speaking,  to  be  silent  j®*"*'3™*  <fl«r***9«".  ft"4>- 
Do  you  hold  your  tongue  1  ©tbnmgeit  ©ie  7 

I  do  hold  my  tongue.  3d)  fdjwctge. 

After  speaking  half  an  hour,  he  £Sad)tnm  a  tint  fcalfrt  Stunbe  fltw 
held  his  tongue.  btt  hattt,  fdjwtft)  er. 

To  stapect.  S8tr  mu  t  I)  en. 

t  suspect  what  he  has  done.         3d)  omnuthc,  nut  tr  gcthan  Bat 
He   does  not   suspect   what  b  St  Dtrmutljet  tiidjt,  oat  thm  rotbtr. 

going  to  happen  to  him.  fabun  roirB. 

Do  you  intend  to  make  a  long  Orttnfen  Sit  fid)  lange  in  tier  GtaW 

stay  in  town  t  aufjuholttn  t 

I  do  not  intend  to  make  a  long  3d)  gtbtnff  mid)  nld)t  langt  ba  auf 
stay  there.  jufjoIKn. 

To  make  a  stay.  Bid)  mifhaftav*. 

The  stay,  the  sojourn,         ttt  JCaftBtSfllt 

To  think.  Ben  ten*  (fltbodit,  badjtt ). 

To  think  of  some  one  or  of  some-  Itn   Semanben   ober  art   ctoni  Cm* 

thing.  f*n*. 

Of  whom  do  you  think  1  Ktt  turn  tcnten  6U  7 

Of  what  do  you  think  J  HBcran  btnlen  Sie?    (See  iiui«. 

Lesson  LXIV.) 

EXERCISES.      330. 

Sir,  may  I  ask  yon  where  the  Earl  of  B.  lives! — He  lives  near 
the  castle  (Lesson  LXVIH.)  on  the  other  Bide  (j(ttfrit)  of  the  river. 
— Could  you  tell  me  which  road  I  must  take  to  go  thither  T — You 
must  go  along  the  shore  (UngS  bent  ®tftobf  (fin),  and  you  will  come 
to  s  little  street  on  the  right,  which  will  lead  you  straight  (gentbc) 
to  his  house  (auf  tat  &aai  pi).  It  is  a  fine  house,  you  will  find  it 
easily  (CridH). — I  thank  you,  sir. — Does  the  Count  N.  live  here! 
— Yes,  sir,  walk  in  (fid)  hcrttn  twuQbtn),  if  you  please — Is  the 
count  at  hornet  I  wish  to  have  tbe  honour  to  speak  to  him. — Yes, 
■Ir,  he  is  at  home  ;  whom  shall  I  have  the  honour  to  announce 
(mriftn)  1 — I  am  from  B.,  and  my  name  is  P. 

Which  is  the  shortest  way  to  the  arsenal  (bos  3cugt>u6)  ! — Go 
down  this  street,  and  when  you  come  to  the  foot,  turn  to  the  left 
and  take  the  cross-way ;  you  will  then  enter  into  a  rather  narrow 
'cngO  street,  which  will  lead  you  to  a  great  square,  where  you  will 
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Ml 

see  a  blind  alley.— TVrough  which  I  must  pass  1 — No,  for  there  if 
no  outlet  (bcr  XuSgang).  Yon  must  leave  it  on  the  n^ht,  and  paM 
nndar  the  arcade  which  is  near  it. — And  then  1 — And  then  you 
must  inquire  further. — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. — Do  not 

mention  it  (C»  ift  nicbt  UifacbO. 


(vS). — Who  has  (ft)  taught  you  t — My  German  master  has  enabled 
me  to  do  't. — Yon  are  singing,  gentlemen,  but  it  is  not  a  time  for 
singing ;  you  ought  to  be  silent,  and  to  listen  to  what  you  are  told. 
— We  are  at  a  lose. — What  are  you  at  a  loss  atl — I  am  going  to 
tell  you  :  it  is  a 'question  with  us  how  we  shall  pass  our  ;  jne  agree- 
ably.— Play  a  game  at  billiards  or  at  chess. — We  have  proposed 
{'Dining  a  hunting  party  r  do  you  fro  with  (us)  1 — I  cannot,  for  I 
iave  not  done  my  task  yet :  and  if  I  neglect  it,  my  master  will 
scold  me. — Every  one  according  to  his  liking ;  if  you  like  staying 
at  home  belter  than  going  a  hunting,  we  cannot  hinder  you. — Does 
Mr.  K.  go  with  us J — Perhaps. — I  should  not  like  to  go  with  him, 
for  he  is  too  great  a  talker,  excepting  that  he  is  an  honest  man. 

What  is  the  matter  with  you  1  you  look  angry. — I  have  reason 
to  be  angry,  for  there  is  no  means  of  getting  money  now. — Have 
yon  been  at  Mr.  A's? — I  have  been  at  his  house  ;  but  there  is  no 
possibility  of  borrowing  any  from  him.  I  suspected  that  he  would 
not  lend  me  any,  that  is  the  reason  why  I  did  not  wish  to  ask  him ; 
and  had  you  not  told  me  to  do  so,  I  should  not  have  subjected  my- 
self (fid)  auf|c$cn)  to  a  refusal  (tit  afeftbtfatgc  Hnnrjert). 


I  suspected  that  yon  would  be  thirsty,  and  that  your  sister  would 
be  hungry  ;  that  is  the  reason  why  I  brought  you  hither. 

I  am  sorry,  however,  that  your  mother  is  not  here.  1  am  aston- 
ished (ffiS  kfrtniM  mid))  that  you  do  not  drink  your  colfee. — If  I 
it  sleepy  I  would  drink  it. — Sometimes  (Bait)  you  are  slee- 


py, sometimes  cold,  sometimes  warm,  and  sometime*  something 
else  ia  the  matter  with  you  (ift  3f)tt(n  ttnw*  Xnbtrrt).  I  believe 
that  you  think  too  much  about  (on)  the  misfortune  that  has  hap- 
pened to  yoar  friend  (fern.).— If  I  did  not  think  about  it,  who  would 
think  aboot  it  t — Of  whom  does  your  brother  think  ? — He  thinks  of 
me ;  for  we  always  think  of  each  other  when  we  are  not  together 
(txifwtram). 

I  have  seen  sis  players  (brr  Epirler)  to-day,  who  were  all  win- 
ning at  the  same  time  (ut  glfioVt  3cit). — That  cannot  be,  for  a 
player  can  only  win  when  another  loses. — You  would  be  right  if  1 
were  speaking  of  people  that  had  played  at  cards  or  billiards;  bnt 
I  am  speaking  of  flute  and  violin  players  (t,'r  glStem  lint  SBiolinfciei 
!tr). — Do  you  sometimes  practise  (inaditn)  music  1 — Very  often,  for 
I  like  it  much. — What  instrument  do  you  play  1— I  play  the  violin, 
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and  my  sister  play*  the  harpsichord.  My  brother,  who  plays  tht 
tags  (Oft  Saf),  accompanies  (broteitcn)  us,  and  Miss  Stola  ■oroe* 
times  applauds  us  (JcmanNni  JBfifntt  )uEtorjcrjcn). — Does  she  not 
also  play  some  musical  instrument  (bat  inu|ifolifd)t  Snftrunicnt)  1— 
She  plays  the  harp  (bit  «orf.'),  but  site  is  too  proud  (ftel))  to  prac- 
tise music  with  as. — A  very  (fi'hr)  poor  town  went  to  considerable 
expense  (tre  bcrtadiHidic  JlufcpanD)  in  feasts  and  illuminations  (mil 
JrcuKnfrftdl  UnS  ffitKudjIunjfll)  on  tne  occasion  of  its  prince  passing 
through  <btt  etc  Durthmft  itjrtS — ).— The  latter  seemed  himself 
astonished  (crftaunr)  at  it. — "  It  has  only  done,"  said  a  :onrtier 
(tcr  jicfniunn),  "  what  it  owed  (to  your  majesty)." — "That  is  true," 
replied  (txrftfitn)  another,  "but  it  owes  all  that  it  has  done."  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


NINETY.NINTH  LESSON.— BTeutt   unb   rteniljiflsi* 
Section. 

Either— or.  Cntrotbtt  —  ettr.       (Lesson 

LXL) 
r  will  6t  hat  it  (ithvtbcr  gtrfcan,  tin  tuirt 
<i  tied)  thuti. 

Obs.  A.  It  has  been  noticed  in  many  parts  of  this 
work,  that  certain  conjunctions  correspond  with  others 
that  generally  follow  them.     These  conjunctions  are: 


XCI.) 


Ifttfweber,  is  followed  by: 

3c"     -       - 
9tf(t)t  attt'm,  i 
3iid}t  itur,     1 
D&flleuf),) 
Obfifton,  >    (Less. 
Otawf)!,  ) 

eo,    . 

©owoljt, 

SBftwr, 

SBerm, 

SSemi  gleitfj,  ( 
4Beim  Wort,  i 


ober  (Lesson  LXL),  either— or. 
je>  or  befto,  the — the. 
(  fonbent  aucf)  (Lesson  LXL) 
J      not  only — but  also. 
"  fo  —  bod],  or  fl[rid)B»ijL  or 
rt  id)  t£  befto  raenijjer,  though- 
nevertheless, 
fo,  however — still. 
aW,    or    aid    and)    (Lessor. 

LXL),  as  well — as. 
nod)  (Less.  VII.  and  LXL), 

neither — nor. 
(b,  if— so. 

fo  —  bodj,  though — yet  or 
nevertheless. 


51  only  combined  with  gltto)  aid  fdiJit,  Sot  slso  with  Sited 
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(  abetf   or  auetn  or  jlrtctjwljl 
Jhuar,       .      .  I     or  jebod),  though — never- 

(      theless,  or  but. 

Prepositions   either   govern  the  jDif    UStrfififtmlroBrttr    C^JrApefilto* 

genitive,  or  lie  dative,  or  the      ncn)  regieren  ennwbtr  ben  ffltnir 

accusative,  or  finally  the  da-      tin,  tba  boi  Dutiu,  eitr  ten  Xes 

live  and  accusative.  tufanD,  tUt  t  ntlid)  ttn  Haw  »nb 

JCtCUfutiD. 

fhe  sooner,  the  better.  3e  (hrt,  it  lit&tt, 

("he  greater  ont  pleasures,  the  3t  grJiptr  unftrt  Jwtlbtn  tint,  btfh) 
more  we  feel  how  transitory  mdjr.  tnipfinbtn  toil  thee  SGtrs 
they  are.  gonglidjlttt. 

Obs.   B.    2Wfto  may  be  placed  in  the  first  member  of 
<■«!  phrase,  in  which  caae  jf  begins  the  second.     Ex. 

A  work  of  art  is  the  more  beau-  Sin  jtunfttoetf  if)  tcfle  fdjinct,  it 

tiful  the  more  perfect  it  is.  wilt  omiiKiirr  tt  iff. 

(Snl»r.) 
BU  is  not  only  handsome,  but  Sit  iff  nid)t  nur  fdjln,  fenbtrn  and) 

■be  is  rich  also.  rtldj. 

Not  onlyhis  idleness,  but  his  in-  31id)t   nur   (cine   gaulfmt,    fenbtrn 

discretionalsomakeshiracon-       aud)  (tint  llnliefcbfibfttijdl   niotbt 

temptible.  thn  wrnditfid). 

Though  this  young  lady  is  not  Dtgltid)  ticfe*  JrSulein  nidbt  frhr 

very  handsome,  she  ta  never-      (then  ift,  fc  ift  fie  bed)  fti)t  tic&t  n&r 

theless  very  amiable.  wttrbia,. 

However  handsome  she  may  be,  Ee  fcbSn  fit  (tud)  ftin  mag,  ft  ift  fit 

still  she  is  not  amiable.  tod)  ntdit  lirttnsiuflrtig. 

You  as  well  as  your  sister.  ©cnKW    Sit,    als    3i)t     Stdulciil 


i  handsome  as  she  is  Git  ift  fetwljl  f*6n  oIS  licbtn^tofitf 
'  big  un6  retd). 

ir  meat,  ©it  Satan  iwbcr  Sreb,  ned)  Sltifcb, 
nor  arms,  nor  money,  tied)  sBafftn,  lied)  fflelb. 

f  he  does  not  pay  yon  for  the  SBcnn  ct  3(>nrn  baf  gjfet*  nidjt  6t> 

hone,  tell  me.  jablt,  ft  foatn  Sit  K  mic. 

rhough  I  should  have  money,  BBenn  id)  guild)  ffltlb  bdttt,  ft  gAtit 

still  I  would  give  him  none.         id)  tfim  bed)  jfittfc 
Indeed  1  do  not  know  bim  yet,  3root  Ifimt  id)  iftn  n«t)  nidjt,  ubft 
but  he  seems  to  be  docile.  tt  Fdjrint  nut  fMgfani. 

frtod),  and),  ftttft,  and  mir.  Ei.  SBran  anbttf,  i;  otherwise ;  »ttw  ffbedj,  if 
however;  tttlill  audi  or  unit  ftUft,  if  even;  tttmi  nur,  if  only.  All  then 
compound  conjunctions  must  be  considered  a*  two  separate  words,  between 
which  the  subject  and  even  the  cue  of  the  verb  (when  a  personal  ironoun) 
may  be  placed.  The  tune  observation  itpplies  to  the  c.«iIaa»iion  o:  ob  wit* 
stlicr  wordi.     (See  LaSSBti  XCI.  06*  H.  AWt'.l 
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i  not  answered      n»bt  but  a  nitr  nttfct  grantoMtttt. 


[  34  mSnfdjtc,  cr  Tjatte  <*  nidgt  gc 


1  wish  he  had  Dot done  it 


Obs.   C.    The  conjunction   bag  may  be  omitted ; 
bat  men  the  verb  immediately  follows  its  subject. 


3d)  twUte,  Sic  gttigtn  mlt  imi. 
3A  neStf,  baft  Sic  mil  mtr  gin^tn. 
3*  ficffe,  3fir  Jriulrin  edjmcfttr 

mitt     mttntn     fflruCw     barn* 

t^ctt. 
34  fjcfft,  baft  3fr  '{Mufttrt  &4nx> 

ftec    mdnrit    S3ru6er    hriratl)« 

©vfc?t,  »ic  banf*  nubtr.  SBroB,  Md) 

9Bttn,  nod)  (Mb. 
©<ft£t,  tag  nnr  meter.  S8«t,  n«fi 

aBfin,  ntd)  ®db  batten. 
SBetHe  ©ott,  olle  grefif  £emn  Urttni 

ten  Rritten ! 
SBoTItt  (Sett,  tc6  atte  grefe  £trwi 

ben  gricten  liebten  I 

By  virtue  of  Jtcaft  (governs  the  genitive). 

Bj  virtue    of   his  employment  Or  mufi  fraft  frine*  Jtmtrt  fe  ban' 
(h  is  office)  he  must  act  thus.         be  In. 

According  to  (by  virtue  of).      Sttvmi&t  (governs  the  gen.). 
According  to  yoar  order  I  mast  JBctmfat  3G«*  Bffefjts*  mml  Idj  |e 


I  wish  you  would  go  with  me. 


1   hope  that  your  sii 
marry  my  brother. 


V.  juld  to  God  that  all  great 
1  nds  lored  peace ! 


According  to  y 
speak  thus. 

Iiutead  of 


He  sent  his  daughter  instead  of  Hnflntt  Telnet  Semite*  (tbicfte  «  frim 

his  son.  Sodjter. 

He  has  adopted  him.  Or  bat  tr>n  an  Atntes    ©tatf  ait 

genemmen. 
Go  thither  instead  of  me.  ©tart  mtilW  gtbt  jDu  l)in. 
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fneonieqvence  of  (according  to).  SflUt  (governs  tho  genitive). 

According  to  his  letter,  he  ought  gout  (tine*   SSriffrs,  mufi  tt   tm 
to  arrive  hen  on  the  18th  of     18tttt  fciefc*  hits  (intrtffen. 
this  month. 

To  exclaim.  tfuenifm*  (Imperf.  ritf). 

To  make  uneasy.  SBeunrubigen. 

To  be  uneasy  (to  fret).  Bemtrubigt  (pcfergf)  frin* 

Why  do  yon  fret  (are  yon  un-  BBarum  ftnb  Ett  txunmbigt  (**« 

**y)t  fntt)? 
1  do  not  fret  (am  not  uneasy).      3d)  bin  nitbt  6(f*rqt  (StunrubtgO- 

Compose  yourself!  SSmibigen  CTw  (id) ! 

To  alter,  u>  change,  @td>  McAitttrn. 

That  manhas  altered  a  great  deal  Bifftr  3Sotin  bat  fut>  ftfir  wrinottt, 
since  I  saw  him.  fetttrm  id)  iTjn  nidjt  fjcfebni  babe. 

To  alter  a  coat.  ttinm  9t«t  inosni. 

To  recommend.  (Smpfcfifen*. 

To  take  leave  (to  commend  one's  ©id)  cntpftbteii*. 

self). 
Farewell,  adieu !  3d)  cmpf^Ie  mid)  Shnen  I 

f  have  the  honour  to  bid  you  f  3d)  &at>t  tit  Qfjn,  mid)  3bntn  ju 

adieu.  cm  p  ft  t)  (hi. 

Of>*.  P.  This  and  fetal  @ie  ttoM,  farewell,  is  the 
general  salute  of  the  Germans  when  leaving  each 
other. 

Ecben  ©It  iwbl ! 

Srinin  greunbnt  SM'(iTCfrf  fojjen. 
The  recommendation  (respects,  bit  ttmpft&tuno, 

compliments), 
fteeonnny compliments  tohim^^^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Bememhermetohim(toher).  3     1*W»>» 

To  enjoy.  S  cnicf  tn*  (governs  the  see.) 
Bnjoy  all  the  pleasures  thai  vir-  Qtnitrptit  Sir  alls   Brtgnttgunpej, 
tue  permits.  nxliht  bit  SEngtnb  (rlou6t 

The  pest,  bit  9J(rgan  gen  belt,  tai  Hecymffv*  f 

the  present,  bat  ©sg<n»SrIig( ; 

the  presence,  bit  Sfgtmrort. 

In  his  presence.  3n  ftinct  SkgranMtt. 

The  future,  bai  3ufunfrigt ; 

the  loss,  bw  Brrtnft ; 

the  loss  if  time,  bee  3tttmluft. 

Not  to  fail.  XufrUttrn,  ni*t 


id  ^  Google 


Pray,   present   my  compliments  3d)    fcittt    Sic,     3f>«m     Jfrfiulein 
.  (raj  respects)  to  your  sister.        ©dnwfMt  guri9.ll  .nwtiK  (Smyftly 
lung  jtt  niadtm, 
'flBcnn    cfi    3hnm    gcfdulg  {ft,    of 

»»-»>--■       ATSfi*-.. 

simply  gQtiflit. 

f  .1,  n  ««(  r  n  J  3*  *»"*<  (*  auSridrttrt, 

i  snail  not  nil.  ^  w(rte  ni(f)t  j^,,,^ 


I  have  the  honour  to  wish  you  a  good  morning.  How  do  yon 
do? — Very  well,  at  your  service  (Sbncn  oufjunwrt(ti). — And  how 
■re  they  all  at  home  (btfinbct  man  fid]  bti  36n«i  )U  ftauff)  1 — Toler- 
ably well,  thank  God  (fflMt  [(i  Canf ).  My  sister  was  a  little  indis- 
posed (unpifHicb),  but  she  is  better  (wL'ca  berqcftcllt)  ;  she  told  me 
to  give  you  her  best  compliments  (fit  Hfft  fidi  Sontn  bfftf  *  fmpfcWcn). 
—I  am  glad  (ge  i(l  BUI  lict)  to  hear  that  she  is  well.  As  for  you, 
yon  are  health  itself;  yon  cannot  look  better  (€i(  iffntrtw  nidlt  M- 
fer  fluffrhcn). — I  have  no  time  to  be  ill ;  my  business  would  not  per- 
mit me. — Please  to  sit  down  (fflflic&cn  ©ic  fid)  niebcv$u[affrn),  here 
is  a  chair. — I  will  not  detain  you  from  your  buiness  (Mn  bin  ®t: 
fdi&ftcn  oifioltm*) ;  I  know  that  a  merchant's  time  is  precious  (bo( 
ciiwim  Jloufinanne  tit  3cit  fff(lf»ar  iff). — I  have  nothing  pressing  (ntdlt* 
Giligct!)  to  do  now,  my  courier  is  already  dispatched  (mrinc  5>cft  iff 
fdwn  abqcfctttgt). — T  shall  not  slay  (fid)  oufftalttn*)  any  longer.  I 
only  wished  in  passing  by  (im  SBcrfcctgcfecn),  to  inquire  about  (fid) 
erf  unbiflcn  nodi)  your  health. — You  do  me  much  honour. — It  is  very 
fine  weather  to-day.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  shall  have  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  yon  again  this  afternoon  (nad)  Xifcbc),  and  if  yon 
have  time  we  will  take  a  little  turn  together  (fe  gchcn  nrit  fin  tPcttia 
mtt  cinantct  (pajicr(n). — With  the  greatest  pleasure.  In  that  easel 
shall  wait  for  you. — I  will  come  for  yon  (fete  a&ficfen)  about  (gcgen) 
seven  o'clock. — Adieu  then  (fl(|b),  till  I  see  you  again. — I  have  ths 
honour  to  bid  you  adieu. 

334. 
The  lost  of  time  is  an  irreparable  (unerfcflidi)  loss.  A  single 
minute  cannot  be  recovered  (reitNtcrlflngm)  far  all  the  gold  in  the 
world.— It  is  then  of  (octt)  the  greatest  importance  (bi«  SBtditiglrit) 
to  employ  well  the  time,  which  consists  only  of  minutes  (out  <0tf< 
nutcrt  bffteficn*)  of  which  we  must  make  good  use  (tic  man  mc-ht  bt; 
nitjen  nmp). — We  have  but  the  present ;  the  past  is  no  longer  any 
thing,  and  the  future  is  uncertain.  A  great  many  people  (Sttir  rick 
gjlL'nMicn)niin  themselves  {(id)  ui  ©rimbc  ridjtcn),  because  they  wish 
to  indulge  themselves  too  much  (ncil  fii  (id)  nllm  gfltlid)  rfjun  nw(Icn). 
If  most  (bit  mciflcn)  men  knew  how  to  content  themselves  (fid)  6c» 
onigen)  with  what  they  have  they  would  be  happy,  but  their  gree- 
diness (bit  aicriofctt)  Very  often  makes  them  unhappy.     In  order  to 
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fc»  happy,  we  must  (mutt  man)  forget  the  pant,  not  trouble  ouree!™. 
•bout  (fitr)  bcfilntnitrn  um)  the  future,  and  enjoy  the  present. — I  ww 
rerj  dejected  (Kautty)  when  my  cousin  came  to  me.     "  What  ii 


the  matter  with  you!"  be  asked  me.  "Oh  (ad))  !  my  dear 
cousin,"  replied  I,  "in  losing  that  money,  I  have  lost  every 
thing."     "Do  not  fret,"  said  he  tome,  "for  I  have  found  your 


As  soon  as  Mr.  Fiausen  sees  me  he  begins  to  speak  French,  ;n 
order  to  practise  it  (um  fid)  jU  fikn),  and  overwhelms  me  with  po- 
liteness (mil  $SfUrf)fdttn  uberbflufen),  so  that  I  often  do  not  know 
what  to  answer  (ma*  id)  itara  ontroertcn  fen).  His  brothers  do  the  same 
(tt  (I)Mi[e  nuuben). — However,  they  are  very  good  people ;  they  are 
not  only  rich  aud  amiable,  but  they  are  also  generous  (grcGmuthia) 
and  charitable  (racqltfaiittij).  They  love  me  sincerely  (flufrid)tig), 
therefore,  I  love  them  also,  and  consequently  (fc(glici))  shall  never 
say  anything  to  their  disadvantage  (Wadtfbriligee"  Don  ibnen).  I 
should  love  them  still  more,  if  they  did  not  make  so  much  ceremony 
(tic  llinjttnt>0 ;  but  every  one  has  his  faults  (bet  Jchlcr),  and  mine 
is  to  speak  too  much  of  their  o 


Have  the  enemies  surrendered  (fid)  ergeben*)  t — They  have  not 
surrendered,  for  they  did  not  prefer  life  to  death ;  and  though  they 
had  neither  bread,  nor  water,  nor  arms,  nor  money,  they  determined 
to  dio  rather  than  surrender. — Why  are  you  so  sad  7 — You  do  not 
know  what  makes  me  uneasy,  iny  dear  friend  (fern.). — Tell  me, 
for  I  assure  you  that  1  share  (thcilcn)  your  sufferinifs  (to*  SdtMn]  a* 
well  as  ((ben  fcnwM  alt)  your  pleasures  (t>ie  ^rcutt). — Though  I  am 
sure  that  yon  partake  of  (Shell  nrt  cincr  ©nd)(  ncbmtn*)  my  suffer- 
ings 1  cannot,  however,  tell  you  now  (in  ticfcin  Xugcnblttf)  what 
makes  me  uneasy  ;  but  I  will  tell  you  when  an  opportunity  offers 
(grti'gditlidi  eltc  bt\  ©rtegetthtit)-  Let  us  speak  of  something  else 
now.  What  do  ycu  think  of  the  man  who  spoke  to  us  yesterday 
at  the  concert! — He  is  a  man  of  much  understanding  (tin  fehr  wt; 
fMnfcigcr  STSann),  and  not  at  all  wrapt  up  in  his  merits  (pen  |iintn 
Brrtimftcn  eingcttommcn  frm").  But  why  do  you  ask  me  that  t— To 
speak  of  something. — It  is  said  (flian  fagt) :  contentment  surpasses 
riches  (jJufrtcbtnbHt  gcht  flfctt  9tttij)tf]iini)  ;  let  us  then  always  b* 
content  Let  us  share  with  each  other  (mil  stnanotr  thrilcn)  what 
we  have,  and  livo  all  our  life-time  (unftr  gnn^e*  Crtcn)  inseparable 
(un)trtrcnnlid))  friends.  You  will  always  he  welcome  (tpUlttntmeii) 
st  my  house,  and  I  hope  to  be  equally  so  (cS  aud))  at  yours. — If  I 
saw  you  happy  I  should  be  equally  so,  and  wo  should  be  more  con- 
tented than  the  greatest  princes,  who  are  not  always  so.  We  shall 
be  happy,  when  we  shall  be  perfectly  (wurommen)  contented  with 
what  we  have ;  and  if  we  do  our  duty  as  we  ought  (gdjirig),  God 
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will  take  ewe  of  the  real  (fo  wirt  bcc  litbt  fficrt  fit  ea£  IltStitj*  fw 
gtn).  The  past  being  no  longer  any  thing,  let  via  not  be  uneasy 
about  the  future,  and  enjoy  the  present. 


Behold,  ladies,  tbose  beautiful  (hcrrlid))  flowers,  with  their 
colours  so  fresh  and  bright  (mil  ihrcrt  ftf  frt[d)tn  unb  glanjtrtbcn  gar; 
btn) ;  they  drink  nothing  but  water.  The  white  lily  has, the  coloui 
of  innocence  (Die  tlnfdjulC)  ;  the  violet  Indicates  gentleness  (tit 
©anftmut!)}  ;  you  may  (man  fann)  see  it  in  Louisa's  eyes.  The 
forget-me-not  (JDoS  £crgi|niuintiid)t)  has  the  colour  of  heaven,  our 
future  (funftig)  dwelling  (tic  iffichnung,  repeat  the  genitive),  and  the 
rose  (tic  SHtfe),  the  queen  of  flowers,  in  the  emblem  (6g6  Einnt'Ub) 
of  beauty  (bit  ScWnfjctt)  ^j  0f  j0T  (t,\t  jtrubt)-  You  (9Son)  see 
all  that  personified  (wrairHid)])  in  seeing  the  beautiful  Amelia 
(Xmalie). — How  beautiful  is  the  fresh  verdure  (tuS  iutujt  frifdx 
fflrun) !  It  is  salutary  (wctjl  ibun*)  to  our  eyes,  and  has  the  colour 
of  hope  (tie  £cffrmng),  our  most  faithful  (trvu,  repeat  the  genitive) 
friend  (fern.),  who  never  deserts  (iwrloftcri*)  us,  not  even  in  death 
(ini  Uebej).— -One  word  more  my  dear  friend. — What  is  yonr  plea- 
sured—I  forgot  to  tell  you  to  present  my  compliments  to  your 
nother.  Tell  her,  if  you  please,  that  I  regret  (becaunn)  not  having 
been  at  home  when  lately  she  honoured  (betbten)  me  with  her  visit. 
— I  thank  you  for  her  (in  thrcnt  9)amcn),  1  shall  not  fail. — Farewell 
then.     {See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


HUNDREDTH  LESSON.— flanierteU  lection. 

Or    THE    ADVERB. 

We  have  hitherto  shown  by  numerous  examples  for 
the  practice  of  learners,  the  place  'which  the  adverb 
is  to  occupy  in  a  sentence.  Let  us  now  determine  the 
place  of  the  adverb  by  standard  rules. 

As  the  adverb  modifies  the  signification  of  the  verb, 
it  should  always  be  near  it,  particularly  the  negative 
ntdjt,  which,  if  misplaced,  would  entirely  change  the 
meaning  of  a  phrase.     Ex. 

nidjt  bit  Qb«,  Sit  pi 
I  have  the  honour  not  to  know  3d)  babe  bit   eb«,  ©if  ntdrt  ji 
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Rules 

1st,  The  adverb  precedes  the  adjective,  the  n 
tf  which  it  modifies.  Ex.  ©it  wwhrftaft  gwttr  SRaim,  a 
truly  good  man ;  cine  wirflidj  cure  ©clegenbrit,  a  truly 
good  opportunity;  efa  fefjr  atttgeg  £inb,  a  very  good 
child. 

2d,  It  follows  the  imperative  and  precedes  the  infi- 
nitive to  which  it  relates.  Ex.  Sfieten  ©it  (out,  speak 
aloud;  fpred)ett  ©ie  iridjt  fo  fdjnett,  d«  not  speak  so  quick- 
ly; fdjreiben  ©ie  lojtgfam,  fo  uwrben  ©ie  fd)on  fdireiben, 
write  slowly,  and  you  will  write  well ;  id)  bitte  ©ie, 
nidjt  ju  fd)itett  jit  fdjreibnt,  pray,  do  not  write  too  fast. 

3d,  It  follows  the  simple  tense  of  the  verb,  but  pre- 
cedes it  when  the  sentence  depends  on  a  conjunction. 
Ex.  3d)  fage  t$  3!)nen  frei  herone-,  I  tell  you  frankly; 
id)  tserftehe  ©ie  nid)t,  weft  ©ie  JU  fdjiteff  fprerf)en,  I  do 
not  understand  you,  because  you  speak  too  fast  (Les- 
son LXIX.) ;  er  fomntt  um  jefjn  Ufjr  SDtorgeneJ*  »<m  tw 
jurucf,  he  returns  from  there  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing (Lesson  XL  VII.) ;  twit  it  Sir  Eangfam  rebften,  fo  nrnr* 
be  id)  ©ie  eerfiefym,  if  you  spoke  slowly  I  should  under- 
stand you. 

4th,  In  compound  tenses  it  precedes  the  past  parti- 
ciple. Ex.  ©r  Ijdtte  lattt  gelefen,  nwrni  Sfe  ibn  after  baju 
angebaiten  gotten,  be  would  have  read  aloud,  if  you 
had  oftener  engaged  him  to  do  so ;  id)  bin  frfion  ba  fle« 
ttsejen,  I  have  already  been  there  (Lesson  XLL) ;  id) 
habe  ibn  twrgeflem  gefehen,  I  saw  him  the  day  before 
yesterday. 

5th,  It  follows  the  case  of  the  verb,  but  precedes  It 
when  it  is  a  partitive,  or  joined  to  an  indefinite  article. 
Ex.  3d)  fab  ibn  geftern,  I  saw  him  yesterday ;  er  bat  eg 
nrir  fo  eben  gegeben,  he  has  just  now  given  it  to  me ;  id) 
aid  tf)ti  3bnen  ntorgett  fcfticfot,  I  will  send  it  to  you  to- 
morrow (Lesson  XXVm.)  ;  baft  Du  mattcf>fll<ll  £af#fo 
djer  attlbrffmt  (affen  ?  hast  thou  sometimes  had  cravats 
mended?  id)  babetn(uid)maItt»e[d)eau^beffeniIoffeii,Ihave 

•  Um  |  tbn  Ufci  ajlwfldil,  !•  an  advarMal  phrase,  Mid  all  aorta  of  adverhkl 
expraaaioni,  or  compound  wivsrbt,  u  they  may  be  railed,  follow  lb*  (ultaM 
ibnple  sdvnibs. 
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some  times  had  some,-  mended  (Lesson  XLIV.) ;  (fatal 
©ie  je  einen  ©ecbantcn  gefeljen  ?  have  you  ever  seen  an 
elephant?  id)  babe  trie  einen  gefetjen,  I  nave  never  seen 
one  ;  er  batte  btefen  Sttorgen  fein  ©ett>,  he  had  no  money 
this  morning ;  er  tragt  gern  einen  grcfjen  $ui>  he  likes  to 
vear  a  large  hat. 

6th,  It  precedes  the  case  of  the  verb  when  governed 
by  a  preposition.  Ex.  3d)  roitt  tbn  ntorgen  $u  S^nen  fdn* 
tea,  1  will  send  him  to  you  to-morrow  (Lesson 
XXVIII.) ;  fhib  ©ie  fange  bet  meinem  SBater  gebfteben  ? 
have  you  stayed  long  with  my  father  (Lesson  XLVE.)  ? 
id)  bin  eine  ©tunbe  fang  bet  ibra  gebltebtn,  I  have  stayed 
with  him  a  full  hour  (Lessons  XL  VII.  and  XL VIII.) ; 
Wtr  fpradjen  fo  eben  wn  3l)ii«t,  we  have  jnst  spoken  of 
you;  ftitnctt  ©ie  beute  ju  ntir  footmen?  can  you  come  to 
me  to-day? 

PLACE  OF  THE  NEGATIVE  nidjt. 
Rules. 

1st,  It  likewise  follows  the  simple  tense  and  the 
case  of  the  verb,  when  there  is  one,  but  precedes  the 
infinitive  and  the  past  participle.  Ex.  3d)  berftetje  bit* 
fen  QHann  nidjt,  I  do  not  understand  that  man ;  ber  3J!ann 
bat  ben  fioffer  nicfit,  the  man  has  not  the  trunk;  bet 
jjunge  SWenfd)  (3ungttttg)  f)at  ibit  ttidjf,  the  young  man  has 
it  not  (Lesson  IX.) ;  ©ie  effen  nidjt,  you  do  not  eat ;  id) 
babe  tb.it  nidjt  gehabt,  I  have  not  had  it  (Lesson  XLII.) ; 
er  will  nidjt  arbetten,  he  does  not  wish  to  work ;  icfj  haw 
ifjtt  nidjt  gefeben,  I  have  not  seen  him ;  id)  habe  fie  nidjt 
gefannt,  I  have  not  known  them  (Lesson  XLIV.)  ;  id) 
Ij&re  ©ie,  aber  Berftebe  ©ie  nidjt,  I  hear,  but  do  not  un- 
derstand you  (Lesson  XLVL ) ;  id)  gebe  eg  ibnt  nidjt,  I 
do  not  give  it  to  him  ;  fie  Iteben  (Td)  nidjt,  they  do  not 
love  each  other ;  td)  fdjtnetdjfe  ntir  nidjt,  I  do  not  flatter 
myself;  fie  feljen  emanber  nidjt  dfjnlirfj,  they  do  not  re- 
semble each  other  (Lesson  LXXXVT.). 

Obs.  A.  When  the  negative  sentence  is  preceded 
or  followed  by  an  affirmative  one,  nidjt  precedes  the 
case  of  the  verb,  but  if  the  affirmative  sentence  con- 
tains another  nominative  with  aber,  the  negative  fol 
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lows  the  general  rale.  Ex.  3d)  fjobe  nitty  biefflt,  foil* 
btttt  jenen,  I  have  not  the  latter,  but  the  former ;  n  l)al 
biefeg,  abet  llitlft  jene$,  he  has  the  latter,  but  not  the 
former  (Lesson  XI.) ;  id)  (fdbe  3bwn  £ut  nitty,  abtt  mem 
SBruber  Ijat  ityt,  it  is  not  I  who  have  your  hat,  but  my 
brother. 

Obs.  B.  A  negative,  not  depending  on  the  nomina 
tive  of  the  verb,  precedes  the  wordthe  sense  of  wjiich 
it  modifies.  Ex.  <$t  arbeitetbm  aanjeit  Zag  nitty,  he  does 
not  work  during  the  whole  day ;  and  man  arbettrt  nitty 
ben  ganjrn  Za$,  one  does  not  work  all  day. 

2d,  The  case  of  the  verb  being  governed  by  a  pre- 
position, nitty,  like  other  adverbs  (Rule  6  above),  pre- 
cedes it.  Ex.  @r  ift  nirfjt  ju  §aitje,  he  is  not  at  borne 
(Lesson  XXVI.)  ;  id)  fitrttye  mid)  nitty  tot  ityn,  I  do  not 
fear  him  (Lesson  LXX.). 

3d,  It  follows  the  adverbs  of  time,  but  precedes  all 
other  adverbs,  as  adverbs  of  quality,  of  place,  (fee 
Ex.  3<f>  flrbrite  tyute  nitty,  I  do  not  work  to-day  •,  ei 
fttyeity  ni(ty  fdion,  he  does  not  write  well ;  er  ift  ntdit 
ba,  he  is  not  there ;  id)  aety  nitty  bolftn,  1  do  not  go 
thither. 

4th,  It  follows  the  adverb  nod).  Ex.  3d)  6in  nod) 
nitty  ba  gelwfen,  I  have  not  yet  been  there  ;  id)  bin  nody 
nitty  bei  ibm  getwfen,  I  have  not  yet  been  at  his  house 
(Lessoi.  XLL).  The  following  sentences,  however, 
must  be  distinguished  from  each  other :  woKen  <5if  nod) 
n  t  dj  t  tfroa€  eficn  ?  will  you  not  eat  anything  yet  T  and 
nwBen  ©ie  nidjt  nod)  ttmai  efien?  will  you  not  eat 
anything  morel  In  the  latter  sentence  nitty  modifies 
the  signification  of  nod)  tttoai. 

Obs.  C.  The  negative  precedes  the  word  and),  when 
the  sentence  is  both  interrogative  and  negative,  but 
follows  it  when  the  sentence  is  simply  negative.  Ex. 
Sin  id)  nitty  aitrfj  ba  aewrfen?  have  I  not  also  been 
there  ?  iinb  id)  audi  nitty,  nor  I  either ;  unb  er  and)  nitty 
nor  he  either. 
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IUt  boy  always  pretends  to  be  Irrfct  ftuabe  9161  fid)  iaw«  fft 
ill ;  hut  when  we  nit  down  to  front  eat ;  allciu  roenn  man  il 
dinner,  ho  is  generally  well  5ifd)(  gciit,  fo  1ft  cr  grartfinlidi 
■gain.  mtttv  ffttgcffflH  (»t(t«  gcfunb)- 

To  be  laid.  f  S»ll(1l*. 

He  ia  said  to  have  suffered  ship-  f  ©f  fft!  an  txr  fluft(  oon  ©itilitn 
wreck  near  the  coast  of  Sicily.       ©djifft cuch  flflirtsn  haben. 

Ont  of  all  his  property  he  ia  said  f  Gt  frU  n«n  ottnl  frinffl  Jjwbfdigr 
to  have  saved  nothing  hut  an  feircn  nidtf*  at*  cincn  tecrctl  9t«s 
empty  portmanteau.  fcfudC  gevfttct  babttl 

OF  TENSES. 

1st,  The  present  tense  is  frequently  substituted  for 
the  imperfect,  to  enliven  the  narrative  and  excite  at 
tention.  This  is  sometimes  done  in  English,  but  not 
to  often  as  in  German.     Ex. 

Imagine  my  horror!     Yesterday  iDetlfr  Sud)  nicmcn  Gdimtdl !  td) 

I  went  with  my  child  to  the  grt)t  grffetn  mtr  riicincm  Jtinbe 

gate  of  the  town,  to  see  the  Mr  bat  2&ar,  uni  ttn  Suftballcn 

ascent  of  the  balloon.      We  aufilrtgcn  jit  (chcn,  fcmme    mtt 

were  soon  surrounded  by  the  thni  in*  ©c6rina,(,  etttttrt  it  alls 

crowd,  when  suddenly  I  lost  fctn  Jtuflcn,  unt)  finbe  (S  crft  no* 

sight  of  my  child,  and  it  was  itnir  ©tunbe  bclnafi(  jfrbraift  unb 

not  till    an    hour    afterwards  jfrtrrtfll  rcicter   (for:    id}  ginfl, 

that  I  found  it,  trampled  on-  fam,  wrtor  and  fanb). 
dcr  foot  and   nearly  crushed 

,  dtt 
to™1" 

my 'delighted  eyes ;  a  limpid  ftrfdwrten  Huge ;  ji»ifd)(n  jottm 
stream  murmurs  among  the  ©cblfdjen  ri*ft(t  (in  flarer  !8ad), 
verdant  shrubs ;  sheep  are  ju  nifincn  ~%liitn  wetben  Pimnitt, 
grazing  at  my  feet,  and  I  be-  unb  burfj  t<n  frrnen  Salt  bt(s 
hold  the  last  rays  of  the  set-  rtitn  fid)  tit  (t Jhn  CtraMsn  bet 
ting  sun  blasting  through  the  flnffntcn  €onn(. 
deep    foliag*    of  the  distant 

2d,  The  present  tense  is  employed  for  the  future, 
when  that  time  is  indicated  by  another  -word  in  tht> 
sentence.    Ex. 

We  leave  to-morrow  for  Berlin,  SNeront  eriftn  mir  nod)  {Berlin ;  in 

but  1  shall  be  back  within  a      Debt  3afl«n  Ferottw  id)  she  toititx, 

week,  and  I  shall  then  cor-      unb  bann  befudx  idi  ©id)  gcrotp 

tainlj  eonu-  to  sea  yen.  (for  nrttnt  nit  wifen,  totrbe  id> 

nH(b(tfotnm(n,  &c). 
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I  ■hall  be  back  in  a  moment.         3d)  femnw  gleid)  tuittec. 

We  scale  the   castle   this  very  2)ttf«(  Sd)tef  ttflriora  wt*  in  Hrfil 

■tight.  audit. 

I  hare  the  keys,  we  kill  £<r     ©djtdflVl    bin     id)    niJdjtig  { 

wit  etmerbtn 
The    guards,   and   deliver   thee  X>\t  £utft,  rdftttt  3>id)  due  iDcinec 
from  thy  prison.  Jtammcr. 

(€>dji(Itt'«  SDiacia  Stuart). 

1st,  The  imperfect  has  already  been  touched  upon 
in  Lesson  LV1L  It  is  the  historical  tense  of  the  Ger- 
mans.    Ex. 

F  ipio  Afrioacus  was  in  the  ha-  Eciinc,  bet  Xftifancr,  ffifite,  a  toilrt 

bit  of  saying,  he  never  was  me  wenigft  ehne    Sefdiifliouno, 

less  idle  than  when  be  had  <Ai  mmn  «  nidjtfi  ju  tbun  fiSttt. 

nothing  to  do ;  and  in  fact  his  SEitftid)  nmr  «  audi  til(  mebt  be 

busiest  time  was  that  which  (cbaftiat,  ais  in  bet  ginfomfcit; 

he  spent  in  solitude.    For  it  bvnn  fjifr  fann  <r  jVintn  wichtiejen 

was  there  he  meditated  over  ttntirrn^Eicimnqcri    nnb    (Scf4d"fKn 

his  great  enterprises  and  his  nad) ;  liicc,  im  @d)C6t  bet  SSuijc, 

future  deeds.     In  the  bosoin  crttroarf  cr  $>la*nc  junt  UBoI>t  frinrt 

of  retirement,  he  traced  plans  "Sntfrtanbce,    uab    bier,   mtfernt 

for  the  happiness  of  his  conn-  wn  (cm  Strife  fetner  MitbUMfr, 

try;  and  there,  far  from  the  untcrhu'lt  <r  (id)  cinjig  unb  uUtin 

intercourse  of  his  fellow-citi-  mit  Urn  ®tBct<  btrfctwn. 
zens,  he  devoted  his  thoughts 
to  the  promotion  of  their  wel- 

2d,  It  is  used  to  narrate  an  action  or  event  of  which 
the  narrator  was  an  eye-witness,  or  to  express  an  ac- 
tion in  reference  to  another  which  was  either  simulta- 
neous with,  or  antecedent  to  it  (Lesson  LVJX). 

Yesterday  a  child  was  drowned,  ®c(rcrn  trtronr  tin  flinb,  aU  id)  ouf 
while  I  was  on  the  bridge.  tot  SBrflttf  flout. 

He  granted  my  request  because  &  gctuirjrtc  niciiK  Bitte,  writ  «  fit 
he  found  it  just.  qerctht  faiit. 

1  was  playing  with  my  pupil,  3*  fpiritt  nrii  mctttcni  3Sfttinge,  al( 
when  the  news  was  brought       man  mit  tie  SKotbrid}!  btadjtt. 


1st,  The  perfect  tense  is  used  to  express  an  action 
or  event  as  perfectly  ended  without  any  reference  to 
another  circumstance,  and  when  the  narrator  was  not 
an  eye-witness  of  it-     Ex. 
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Wen  tod  yesterday  at  the  con-  ©int  Eie  o,rjt<m  im  Concert  gtn» 

certf  wtfm? 

Hu  the  army  been  beaten  ?  3R  tie  Hrmrt  gcfcblagcn  roerbtn  7 

Has  anybody  been  drowned !       SB  3">">nb  rttriinren  ? 
Were  yon  ever  in  Vienna*  ©int  ©it  it  in  KUicn  gewefsa  ? 

2d,  The  imperfect  may  even  be  osed  when  the  nar- 
rator has  not  witnessed  the  event ;  but  then  he  must 
take  care  to  add  to  his  narrative  a  phrase  like .  fagtr 
er,  he  said ;  fagt  man,  it  is  said,  &c.     Ex. 

rhey  say,  that  day  before  yester-  JStracjtcrn,    fagt    man,   mat    tin 
day  there  was  a  gieat  feast  jn      grcpf S  ^efl  in  to  ©WW. 
the  town. 

They  say  there  was  a  battle  on  Dtn  fiinf  ont  jtoanjigden  wriatn 
the  25th  of  last  month.  Wlcaott,  rjript  C9,  pel  tint  ©d)l«bt 

wr. 

Obs.  D.  We  have  already  seen  (Lesson  XXXIV.) 
that  we  cannot  say  with  the  English,  1  am  writing,  I 
do  write,  both  of  which  must  be  expressed  by  the  only 
present  id)  fdireibe,  I  write  ;  nor,  I  was  writing,  I  did 
write,  both  of  which  must  be  expressed  by  the  only 
imperfect  id)  frf)rieb,  I  wrote  (Lesson  LVII.).  Expres- 
sions such  as  the  following:  When  you  come  to  learn, 
he  is  to  write,  to  go,  I  am  to  have  it,  fyc.,  cannot  be 
translated  literally  in  German.  In  such  cases  we  use 
the  future  when  mere  futurity,and  the  verb  foEen  when 
necessity  or  a  wish  is  to  be  expressed.     Ex. 

When  yon  come  to  learn  French.  SEBann  ©If  feanjaftfee)  lerntn  rotcttn. 

He  is  to  write.     ,  Gv  reirb  fdwiben. 

Am  I  to  go  thither  ?  ©eU  t*  bingtbtn  1 

He  is  to  go  thither.  <&?  full  binatbtn. 

Am  I  to  have  this  book!  ©tH  kb  btcfc*  fflnd)  ija&tn? 

Am  I  to  give  you  a  pen!  8(0  t*  3hnni  (ine  Jeber  jjefrm? 

I  was  to  speak  for  them  all.  3d)  [ulltc  fttr.  SKf.  fprcdjcru 

He  was  to  arrive  on  the  90th.  Er  fclIK  ben  jtoajuiaftoi  onfemnun 

Obs.  E.  At  the  end  of  a  phrase  we  sometimes  omit 
the  auxiliary  of  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  tenses,  when 
the  phrase  that  follows  it  begins  with  another  auxi- 
liary.    Ex. 
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IS6  id)  glti*  vit  ju  tyant  gnwfci' 
tin.  Bin  kg  b»dj  ncn  aUtm  un> 
Oli*  aid*  .tali.  ,«5J.ri.  9— 
fen,  fo  bin  id)  tc*  ven  ollom  un> 
hrriditct,  nw6  toftttft  wrgebt 
As  lieditlnntanswerme,  1  wrote  Za  n  mil  ntdit  acoiUnwvtft  (hut), 
to  him  no  more.  hat*  id)  iljm  nid)t  mehr  gtft1)"" 

frftt. 
The  enemy  havino  been  beaten,  Clatbttm  bo:  Jtinb  grftfelagcn  n>or« 

:*      '    '     '  Bffl  (i(i),  iff  ju  (feffm,  tof   fctt 

JUicj  gwntiigt  fein  onrt. 


Have  you  seen  your  niece! — Yes,  she  is  a  very  (,Dod  girl  *ho 
rritea  well  and  speaks  German  still  better :  therefore  she  is  hon- 
ored and  loved  by  every  one. — And  her  brother,  what  is  tin  doing! 
— Do  not  speak  to  me  of  him,  be  is  a  naughty  (Mfc)  boy,  who 
writes  always  badly  and  speaks  German  still  worse :  he  is  there- 
fore loved  by  nobody.  He  is  very  fond  of  dainties  (Bit  quit  yiijf.-n) ; 
not  he  does  not  like  books.  Sometimes  he  goes  to  bed  at  broad 
lay-light  (bet  heUi'iu  Sflfl*),  and  pretends  to  be  ill ;  but  when  we  sit 
down  to  dinner,  be  is  generally  better  again.  He  is  to  study 
physic  (bit  Tirjimfunit) ;  but  he  has  not  the  slightest  inclination  for 
it  (gar  feint  Suit  topi). — He  is  almost  always  talking  of  his  dogs 
which  he  loves  passionately  (ldten[djnftliii)). — His  father  is  ex- 
tremely (nuSerortenllidj)  sony  for  it.  The  young  simpleton  (Itt 
SMobfinnije)  said  lately  to  bis  sister :  "  1  shall  enlist  (£c(oat  men 
ten*  etrt  fid)  aiiax-rbcn  laiftn*)  as  soon  as  peace  is  proclaimed  (Bfr 
frnttid)  brfannt  niadxn  rtei  publitiivn). 

339. 

My  dear  father  and  my  dear  mother  dined  yesterday  with  soma 
friends  at  (in  dat.)  the  (hotel)  King  of  Spain  (wn  Si'mikn). — Why 
do  you  always  speak  French  and  never  German  1 — Because  I  am  too 
bashful. — You  are  Joking ;  b  a  Frenchman  ever  bashful  T — I  have 
(a)  keen  appetite:  give  me  something  good  to  eat. — Have  you  any 
money  1 — No,  sir. — Then  I  have  nothing  to  eat  for  you. — Will  yon 
not  let  me  have  some  on  credit  1  I  pledge  (Mrpf&nbcn)  my  honour. 
—That  is  too  little, — What,  sir! 

My  dear  friend,  lend  me  a  ducat  (t>cr  JDiKot,  gen.  en). — Here  are 
two  instead  of  one. — How  much  I  am  obliged  to  yon ! — I  am  al- 
ways glad  when  I  see  you,  and  I  find  my  happiness  in  yours, — Is 
this  house  to  be  sold? — Do  you  wish  to  boy  it: — Why  not  7— Why 
does  your  sister  not  speak  1 — She  would  speak  if  she  were  not  al- 
ways so  absent  (icrfrr(Ut). — I  like  pretty  anecdotes  (tic  3fnr<Mt)  ; 
they  season  (murm)  conversation  (Bi(  II  met  fjd  lung)  and  amuse  (be. 
I5» 
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lufo^di)  every  body —Pray,  relate  me  strae.  Look,  if  you  please, 
at  page  389  of  the  book  (in  6mi  SBuche)  which  I  lent  you,  and  (fo) 
yon  will  find  eorae.— To-murtow  I  shill  set  out  for  Huron ;  but  in 
n  fortnight  (in  oictjcbii  Sagm)  I  shall  be  bade  »g»in,  and  thnn  I 
thai]  came  to  lee  yon  and  your  family.— Where  la  your  Mater  al 

F resent  \ — She  Ls  in  Berlin,  and  my  brother  ia  in  Leipsic. — This 
ittle  woman  is  said  to  be  going  to  marry  the  counseller  N.,  your 
friend;  ia  it  true!— I  ha™  not  heard  of  it. — What  news  is  there 


of  our  great  army  t— It  In  said  to  be  lying  (fti'hcn*)   between  the 
RMne  and  the  Weser.     All  that  the  courier  told  me  seeming  very 


HUNDRED  AND  FIRST  LESSON— flnnbert  tmt  er»w 
£ettion. 


To  begin  to  laugh,  to  weep,  t 

To  pledge. 

-  To  pawn. 

To  destroy  by  fire  and  sword. 

To  look  nut  of  the  window. 

[  do  not  know  whether  this  so 

ciety  will  admit  me. 
After  ten  o'clock  you  will  no 

find  me  at  home. 
The  weather  is  clearing  up. 
My  hand  is  asleep. 
To  smell  of  garlick. 
To  smell  of  wine. 
The  sermon  is  over. 
That  ia  the  question. 

Re  has  nearly  fallen. 

I  did  not  find  a  living  soul 


a  Jtnfcingcn  at  \tvtm,  jit  nwinflt,  ju 

(iriim  u.  f.  n>. 
(Bcrffdnbrn. 
ajiTfcpcn. 

5D!it  #euer  urtb  Gkfetwrt  wrijeertrt. 
Hue  t«n  gtnfirr  febm*. 
-  3d)  roei*  nitht,  ct>  Weft  C$cfelt|a»t< 

inid)  witb  ftabeti  roollen. 
t  f  -Dfod)  jcbn  Ubr  twffcit  G5ic  mid) 

ntcht  met*  ju  $anft. 
Oct  aSettrt  h(it<tt  fid)  (inf. 
t  SHeine  £anb  ift  tingffd)(afen. 
Wad)  Jtnetfoud)  ri«brn*. 
Kad)  SSSein  ritdyn*. 
Eie  ^rcbigt  ift  au«. 
<St  iff  tit  Stage  (rf  tonmtt  carnu) 

on). 
t  <£r  mire  Seinahe  gefstten. 
3d)  hflbc  fetne  iL'bcnBige  Seek  ange< 

troften. 

To  mett  with.  2ntrefftn*  (Part,  past,  grtwfi 

fett.    Imperf.  twf). 

You  hare  the  wrong  key.  Etc  baben  em  unredtfen 

He  is  now  on  the  road.  6r  ift  ie|l  oufbem  aBege. 

Give  me  a  clean  plate,  if  you   ®(kn  Sit  mir  gcf&dtgft 

please.  nen  Seller. 
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Q  TSK  TBRB,  'it)  PUT. 
to  put  one's    hand  into  one's  3"  bit  Safdjc  greifen*. 

To  put  one's  eon  to  school.  ©cincn  ©ofm  in  tic  ©chiiie  t  rj  u  n  • 

(*''»»«**)■ 
To  put  one  out  to  prentices  hip  Scnianten  in  tit  ethic  t  fj  u  n  *. 

(to  bind  one  prentice). 
To  put  to  account.  3n  Mtajnung  jtefttn*. 

To  j**  to  flight.  Sit  bie  Sftnbt  jafltn  (ebfr  foils' 

tjin*). 
to  put  one's  hat  on.  Setnen  £ut  ouffctjttt. 

To  put  an  and.  Sin  Bnbc  ma  then. 

TABIOUS  WATS  OF  TRANSLATING  THE    VERB,  TO  SET. 

To  ttt  pen  on  paper  (to  take  the  Die  gctcr  tvgttiftn*. 

pen  in  hand). 
To  mi  sail.  Unto  ©egd  fltbt  n*  (abftgcln). 

To  set  in  order   (to    regulate,  3n  Dtbnung  being  en*. 

settle). 
To  tet  sometliing  on  fire.  StroaS  a  n )  <  n  b  e  n  (n  tt  ft  t  tf  t  n), 

To  let  to  work.  @t<h  art  bit  21rl>eit  m  a  <b  <  n. 


;    EXPRESSIONS    DEPBNDINQ 

1st,  On  the  use  or  omission  of  an  article. 

1  hare  read  Schiller.  3d)  babe  bin  Stf>tHer  afltfttL 

He  broke  hi*  neck.  £r  hat  b  t  n  £a»  gcbttcbrn. 

Nature  is  the  best  instructress.  D  i  t  fflatut  i(l  bit  befit  febrmnn. 

Han  is  mortal.  B  e  r  gRcnfcb  ift  ftcrWi*. 

Human  life  is  short.  Bn*  itienfchlidK  fitbtn  iff  fur}. 

Vice  plunges  its  followers  into  Sal  tja(ter  fturjt  feint  MnhSiigr* 

perdition.  ine  JBerbtrbcn. 

ffoquence  is  powerful.  2)  t  e  Serf  btfamf  tit  ift  midjttg. 

Poetry  is  enchanting.  Sic  JPtd>rf  unfl  ift  bqaubcrtib. 


Government.  JDtc  Shotttunp, 

History  teaches  us  experience.     Sic  (9cfct)itr)te  (thr 
Saint  Paul.  Sec  hcilige  gtauluS. 


it  of  his  r  on  temporaries.  B  t «  uiciRcn  ftitltt  Stitgencffm. 

In  town.  3n  bet  ©Wbt. 

To  go  toohureh.  ■     3n  bit  JUrdjt  gcbm*. 

Ths  East  Indies.  Dflinbitn. 

Thi  West  Indies.  ■  Sffitfrinbien. 

Before  the  conclusion  of  the  dra-  JBor  Onbigung  brt  edjauftjittd. 

3d,  On  the  use  of  a  pronoun. 

I  lake  the  liberty  of  writing  to  3d)  nchmt  mir  bit  Stdtjrii,  ■ 
yon.  Ctt  in  ftbrciben. 
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How  goes  it!  How  do  you  do?  SUfttrjfl  3\f**\ 

Very  well.  tH  gri)t  mit  fihr  iwhl 

I  have  bought  a  hat.  3d)  hafc  m  1 1  nnm  £ut  g*m|fc 

Let  ub  go  on  a  party  of  pleasure.  SSir  nwHcn  u  n  I  hflitt  on  SBwgi* 

gen  u«fd)off«t. 
Ha  is  quite  at  home.  ffi*  nwdil  ft  * '  t  btouem 

He  is  very  conceited.  fit  btlott  £  *  M(l  (in. 

1  hare  it  in  my  hands.  3*  hob*  (6  in  minora. 

I  have  it  before  my  eyes.  3*  •)«*<  "  »«  Hugta 

1  consent  (oil,  (willingly  or  with  3d)  bin  *(  pftittflt. 
pleasure). 

3d,  On  the  use  of  a  verb. 

Who  has  laid  mass  to-day  1  fflStT  bat  httttc  tf(  mflt  g  t  lefenl 

I  am  with  you  in  a  moment.  3d)  f  (mmc  gtrid). 

We  shall  Aace  a  storm.  ffiBit  twrtm  tin  Qhmttta  b  t  (»»» 

men. 
How  u  that ?  9BU  g  t  6  t  bos  }U  7 

I  do  not  temple  to  do  it.  34   tt«afl  t«iit   JBtbcnfcii, 

ft  id  trjurt. 
What  do  you  Mini  of  it  1  28o6  bolten  ©it  Dascn  ? 

They  will  not  dtttuade  me  from  3d)  [afft  nitr  bag  nid)t  OUSrtOtB. 

To  Jay  a  lottery  ticket.  3"  bit  Generic  f « |  e  n. 

Tofeoorn.  3ut  00(11  femmtn*. 

To  bring  forth.  3ur  SDSell  6 1  i  n  g  e  n  *. 

To  douif  (to  coil  in  question).  3n  SdMrM  j  i  f  h  t  n  *. 

To  iay  the  cloth.  Sot  £if*  brfen. 

To  j«f  down  (to  compote).  0«rifHid)  a  u  f  f «  (  « tt. 

4th,  On  the  use  of  a  preposition. 

How  is  your  health  1  OBic  fteft  «  Htt  3b«  ffltfunbhttt" 

To  land,  to  go  ashore.  B  n  I  Cnnb  tretot". 

His  affaire  are  in  a  bad  stale.  (Si  titfjt  Ubel  in  i  t  ifcm  out. 

I  bet  six  crowns.  3d)  Write  u  m  ftdjs  Sfinltr. 

1  forgive  you.  3d)  halte  M  Sonfli  )U  gut. 

To  esteem  one's  selfhappy.  Si*  f  fir  gtfWUd)  pollen. 

To  make  an  enemy  of  some  one.  Sid)  Scmanoeit  j  u  m  3finbt  niad)(n. 

1  fear  to  be  burdensome  to  you.  3d)  ffirtbtc  3bncn  jut  Bftfl  JU  fail« 

OBSERVE    ALSO    THE    FOLLOWING    IDIOMS. 

9  i  e  OTild)fur  wrerbnnu 

3ns  Stint  fdjroben*  (ran  abf4it»i 

Of  one's  own  accord.  2fu*  frdoi  Studen. 

We  shall  not  live  to  see  it  HBtr  mertxn  e*  nidit  trleben. 

It  is  all  over  with  me.  C«  if)  um  mid)  fltftbthm. 
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My  head  turns  round  (is  giddy).  <&&  Wirt  wit:  fAmincltdj. 

I  faint.  3d)  iwfeiiime  tint  Dfjnmadjt. 

I  thought  you  were  a  German  by  3dj   fjtclt  ©it   fUc   tinen   gttemrs. 

birth.  DcutfciH'n. 

To  live  on  bad  terms  with  some  Untinig  mit  3*monb«m  Irttn. 

To  follow  an  unprofitable  trade.  Sid)  mit  fcrttloftn  Jlunftcti  nbgcben* 
This  seems  reasonable.  Sai  Iflfrt  (id)  Ijircn  (fdjtitil  uernfinfi 

t<9)' 
To  lose  one's  reputation.  Semen  guttn  SBiimm  wtiiertn*. 

%  nwinw  of.  aJtittelR  or  ncrmtttclft  (go- 

vern the  genitive). 

He  has  succeeded   by  means  of  SBcrmtttelft  Sbtrt   BctftcnoW  tft  « 
tbm  g.'lunflen. 
Bit  faaitti  mittrtft  (Krmiltdft)  cinri 
01  a  noat.  JUhnte'  ani  Mfct. 

Towards  (to  meet).  <Entgtn.cn  (governs  the  dative) 

We  went  to  meet  bis  father.  SBit  gingen  feintm  fSattc  tntatg«n 

jtyoinri  (in  opposition  to).  3  u  ro  i  1 1 1. 

(fever  act  against  the  laws.  $anb(e  tii(  tm  Ocf(((tt  juwibfr. 

Opposite.  ©  e  g  t  n  u  6  e  v. 
My  bouse  is  opposite  his. 


Oftj.  The  prepositions  entcjCfjCTi,  jittotbet,  and  gefirtV 
fiber  are  always  placed  after  the  case  which  they 
govern. 

JVeal  to  (after).  SB  &  d)  ft  (governs  the  dative). 

Next  to  you  I  like  him  jsat        KJcbft  3&ntn  ift  ft  mit  bra  Jictiftt. 


ding). 

He  lost  the  dunat  together  with  Qt  strict  btn  Dutnttn  fnmtiit  btn 

the   crowns,  sold   the  garden  Xbahnt,    wifaufte    t«t     ©nrttn 

including  the  house.  ntbfl  btm  Snuff. 

If  I  were  now  to  question  yon  as  SBtttn  id)  ©tt  Ifft  froott,  wit  id)  in 

I  used  to  do  at  the  beginning       unftrn  etftcn   Scdiintn   ju    thnn 

of  out  lessons,  what  would      pftcgtt  (mie  id)  (triflings'  ju  tbun 

you  answer!  pfltgte),    a>ai   ipurbtn   ©it   ant> 

arnitn  t 
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We  found  these  questions  at  first  HBit  funten  OttfrirtJ*  ticje  Jrogfll 
rather  ridiculous,  but  full  of  (fiooB  ifldKrlid) ;  aStln  wH  SGtti 
confidencein  yourmptfiod,  we  trauot -Jf  3f)ie  8(brart,  Seanfe 
answered  as  veil  as  the  small       roertttcn   rotr  tiefetbcn,  (0  gut  rt 

Suantityofwordssndrules  we      tmf  ht  flriM  S5«rvatr)  t«n  ffiJEr* 
len  possessed  allowed  us.  km  unt>  ffitgcln  ($rtnripitnj,  ben 

tcit  tonittlS   batten,  geftetttK  (er> 
unittt), 

W«w 
thai 

ciliated  to  ground  us  in  the  un6  turd)  bit  nriberfprnrjtnben 
rules,  and  to  exercise  us  in  Mnhwrttn,  (it  mil  atpungett 
conversation,  by  the  eontradic-  root en,  barauf  jn  aebtn,  tic  $nm 
toiy  answers  we  were  obliged  tipien  (SHrgcln)  einiuftbarfnt  unb 
to  make.  unf  in  bet  llnterboltung  ju  (ibm. 

We  can  now  almost  keep  up  a  3*fct  [iJnnm  wit  mi  btinafjt  wU; 
conversation  in  German.  fcmmen  auf  tfutjcb  (im  ©ft!tf*ni) 

untstbalten. 

fhis  phrase  does  not  seem  to  us  Differ  Sag  fcbtint  unS  niijbr  ((gift 
logically  correct.  rid) tig. 

We  should  be  ungrateful  if  we  20ir  n>6nn  unbnnftwr,  twrtn  teit 
allowed  each  an  opportunity  tine  ft  fchone  (Sdcgcnbrit  Mrtrit 
to  escape  without  expressing  jeljen  li(p(rt,  ebne  Sbntn  unfctt 
our  liveliest  gratitude  to  you.       libhafttfle  JDanfbatfcit  ju  ttjeijtru 

In  all  cases,  at  all  events.  Muf  jcotii  gaff. 

The  native,  bet  Iginac6*rn( ; 

the  insurmountable  difficulty,       bie  unfibtmrinMidif  Ecbrettrigftit ; 

this  energetic  language,  fifff  energise  (fraftwtlt)  ©praeht ; 

the  acknowledgment,  bit  grfenntlitbteil  i« 

tie  gratitude,   the   acknowledg-  bit  jDonfiarfeit 

BXERCISIS.    340. 
Will  you  drink  a  cup  of  coffee  1—1  thank  you,  1  do  not  like 

coffee.— Then  you  will  drink  a  glass  of  wine  1 — I  have  just  drunk 
lome. — Let  us  take  a  walk. — Willingly ;  but  where  shall  wa  go 
to  1— Come  with  me  into  my  aunt's  garden  ;  we  shall  there  find  a 
very  agreeable  society. — I  believe  it  (Doe  fltnubt  id)  Jem)  i  but  the 
question  is  whether  this  agreeable  society  will  admit  me. — Yon 
are  welcome  every  where. — What  ails  you,  my  friend  1 — How  do 
you  like  (EBic  fdjiiu'ctt  Sljnen)  that  wine? — I  like  it  very  well  (btrtJ 
litb) ;  but  I  have  drunk  enough  (jur  fflenuge  efcer  genua)  of  it. — 
Drink  once  more, — No,  too  much  is  unwholesome  (ungtfunb) ;  I 
know  my  constitution  (bit  Statue). — Do  not  fall. — What  is  the  mat- 
ter with  yon  1 — I  do  not  know  ;  but  my  head  is  giddy ;  I  think  I 
am  fainting. — I  think  so  also,  for  you  look  almost  like  a  dead  per- 
son.-—What  countryman   are  you  1—1   am   a   Frenchman. — You 
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..n  so  wall  thai  I  took  you  for ;.  German  by  birtb. — ¥m 
■e  jesting. — Pardon  me,  I  do  not  jest  at  all. — How  long  have  yon 
been  in  Germany  1 — A  few  days. — In  earnest! — You  doubt  it  per- 
haps, because  I  apeak  German;  I  knew  it  before  I  came  to  Ger- 
many.— How  did  yon  manage  to  learn  it  ao  well  1 — I  did  like  the 
prudent  starling  (fccr  ©war). 

Tell  me,  why  you  are  always  on  bad  terms  with  your  wife  (bit 
gmii)  J  and  why  do  you  engage  in  unprofitable  trades! — It  costs 
so  much  trouble  (St  trfttt  fe  tntl  aXufit)  to  get  an  employment  (bit 
man  tin — befomnit). — And  you  have  a  good  one  and  neglect  it  (rf 
hintan[e|tn  tltr  tfrtttd)Hf|iaen).  Do  you  not  think  of  the  future  t 
—Now  allow  me  to  speak  also  (Sept  loffett  ©it  mid)  ou*  ubtn). 
All  you  have  just  said  seems  reasonable,  bat  it  is  not  my  fault  (rt 
Hi  nid)t  mtittt  ©diult),  if  I  have  lost  my  reputation ;  it  is  that  of  my 
wife  (nutnt  grou  ift  Edjult  buran)  ;  she  has  sold  my  finest  clothes, 
my  rings,  and  my  gold  watch.  I  am  full  of  debts  (r*H  £d)ulbm 
ftin*),  and  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  (mot  id)  anftmacn  obtr  thtm  fell). 
~I  will  not  excuse  (f  tttfcbulctgm)  jour  wife  ;  bull  know  that  you 
nave  also  contributed  (btitrogen*)  to  your  ruin  (bat  SBerberbcn). 
Women  are  generally  good  when  they  are  left  so. 

741.      DIALOGUE. 

The  matter.  If  I  were  now  to  ask  you  such  questions  as  1  did 
at  the  beginning  of  our  lessons,  (viz.)  Have  you  the  hat  which 
my  brother  has:  am  I  hungry !  has  he  the  tree  of  my  brother9* 
garden!  &c.  what  would  yon  answer! 

The  pupils.  We  are  obliged  (qejreutiQm)  to  confess  that  we 
found  these  questions  at  first  rather  ridiculous  ;  but  full  of  confi- 
dence in  your  method,  we  answered  aa  well  as  the  small  quantity 
of  words  and  rales  we  then  possessed  allowed  ns.  We  were  in 
fret  not  long  in  finding  out  that  these  questions  were  calculated  to 
ground  us  in  the  rules,  and  to  exercise  us  in  conversation,  by  the 
contradictory  answers  we  were  obliged  to  make.  But  now  that  we 
can  almost  keep  up  a  conversation  in  the  energetic  language  which 
you  teach  us,  we  should  answer :  It  is  impossible  that  we  should 
have  the  same  hat  which  your  brother  has,  for  two  persons  canno* 
have  one  and  the  same  thing.  To  (Ifuf  with  accus.)  the  second 
question  we  should  answer,  that  is  impossible  for  us  to  know 
whether  you  are  hungry  or  not.  As  to  the  last,  we  should  say : 
that  there  is  more  than  one  tree  in  a  garden,  and  in  telling  us  that 
he  has  tht  tree  of  the  garden,  the  phrase  does  not  seem  to  na  logi- 
cally correct.  At  all  events  we  should  be  ungrateful  if  we  allowed 
such  an  opportunity  to  escape,  without  expressing  our  liveliest 
gratitude  to  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  in  arranging  those 
wise  combinations  (flugt  SSfgt  rinftblogtu*  obct  ffieiiuunntwntn  men 
then),  to  ground  ns  almost  imperceptibly  (bfiiwhe  unuwrilidj)  in  the 
rales,  and  exercise  us  in  the  conversation  of  a  language  which, 
taught  in  any  other  way,  presents  (butbictftt*)  to  foreigners,  and 
even  to  natives,  almost  insurmountable  difficulties.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXIV.) 
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HUNDRED  AND  SECOND  LESSON—  flm&crt  tmb 
incite  &t rtion. 

To  avoid  death,  with  which  he  Urn  bcm  Sebc  ja  tnigthtn,  btr  ibm 
was  threatened,  he  took  to  brtcrftanb  (meniit  n  tifbrehcl 
flight.  war),  nabm  (trgr.ft)  ti  bit  Jlucht. 

I  warrant  you  (I  answer  for  it),    f  3*  fttht  3hnm  toffir. 

So  goes  the  world.  t  So  geljt  rt  tn  btr  HPclt. 

But  must  one  not  be  a  fool  to  Mbcr  mujitt  man  tii*i  tin  SRarr  [tin, 
remain  in  a  place  bombarded  iwnn  man  an  cincm  wn.  llngarn 
by  Hungarians  !  fcumbartirttn  Drtt  bicitien  nwlltc? 

The  deuce  take  the  Hungarians  t  SX$  t«  Ungarn,  nxMx  feint 
who  give  no  quarter !  ©note    g<6rn    (retldx  gar  nidjl 

f*cnm>,  brim  .f>tnf et  mfircn  ! 

Will  you  be  my  guest  1  SEctlcn  Sit  mtin  Soft  ft  in  7 

Will  yon  dine  with  me  !  ifficttcn  ©ic  mil  mir  effen  7 

rSonanbtn  ru  fflaft  KtMt*. 
To  invite  some  one  to  dinner.   <  Stmanttn    jum    3Stttagcf|(n   rinlai 

t     tn.*. 
I   hare   ordered   your   favourite  f  3d)  babe  3v«  ?ti6fptifc  juttrriWtl 

dish.  taffm. 

There  is  nothing  like  a  good  6S  gcht  ntdjt*  86ft  tin  guttf  Stud! 
piece  of  roast  meat.  JBratcn. 

The  roast  meat,  btr  SBrattn,  bat  ©tbrattne ; 

the  guilty,  btr  Schutbiat ; 

the  innocent,  tn  UnRijulbigt  *, 

a  good   (jovial)  companion,  tin  lufiigcr  !Brub« ; 
the  hmWnd,  bti  Mann  (IShcmann), 

I  gincii  6ftf  en  firm  Sacbt  liattn* 
To  be  disgusted  with  a  thing.  J  gintr  6od)C  (genitive)  ubrtbtujfi^ 

Who  hazards  gains.  >  f  grif*  geivagt  iff  halo  grwennoi. 

Nothing  venture  nothing  have,  j  (-©pridjiWstO 

To  strike  (in  speaking  of  light-  t  SinfchfogcR* 
ning). 

The  lightning  has  struck.  f  S«  Ijnt  etngiffdjlcgm. 

The  lightning  struck  the  ship.     +  iDtr  SBIiJ  fd>lug  tnj  Sthiff 

While  my  brother  was  on  the  XhJ  mcin  Sruber  oitf  btt  cffttin 
open  sea  a  violent  storm  rose  Set  (ebtt  auf  bent  ijebtn  fflttttt) 
unexpectedly;  the  lightning  mar,  crlioti  (id)  {Earn  unutrmuthtt) 
struck  the  ship  which  it  set  tin  heftigrr  €nmn  ;  bn  Silt 
on  fire,  and  the  whole  crew  frtlug  ins  Ecbiff,  bos  n  anjflnlt' 
Jumped  into  the  eea  to  save  It,  unb  tat  gan|t  ©d)iffs«lf 
themselves  by  swimming.  fprati^  (Rutjtc  fieri)  tn*  OTtre,  um 

(id)  mtt  edjrwmmni  ju  rrtten. 
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353 
struck   with    fright,  Ct  tuttrbe 


He    wai 

Was  gaining  on  all  sides. 
He  did  not  know  what  to  do, 
He  reflected  in  Tain. 

To  reflect  (to  hesitate). 
He  hesitated  no  longer. 
I  hare  not  heard  of  him  yet. 


©tfittfttt  UfaUttk 
(evfd>raf  fitftig),  at#  re  far),  bafj 
tat  Jfcure  auf  alien  ©tiktt  um 
fid)  griff. 

f  6r  tout/It  tticf)t,  tocju  er  fid)  nth 
fdilitfjcn  feOh. 

Er  tucditc  nad)|innert,  wit  tt  n»Htt. 

gt  [ami  wrgrblid)  noch. 

SBcrgtbltd),  wrgtbtn*,  umfenft. 

©id)  befimwn*  (Part  past,  Uftw 
nnt). 

t  6r  btfann  fid)  nid)l  Wttgtt. 


3d)  habe  tied)  fctne  SJndjritbt  MR 
thru  reholKiu 

My  friend  who  was  present  told  SH'itt  grcunb,  tttftoVr  juaigm  nxtr, 
me  all  this.  hat  nut  aUH  tofts  rejaljtt. 

What  would  have  become  of  t  SSie  rcJrc  c6  mir  etgcngtn  ? 
me  I  J  SBofi  roi're  uuS  tnir  groerbtn  ? 


A    TEW   HOBS   IDIOMS. 

It  is  a  fortnight  (a  week)  since  QSwrjfijtt  (adjt)  Sngt  (ntig  bin  i* 

1  was  out.  nidjt  ou^gegangen. 

Will  you  not  go  out  to-day  )         ©it  werben  ted)  geutc  nuSgf  h( rt  ? 
I  would  not  importune  you.  3d)   rain   Sbntn  nidjt  btfdjmcr(id) 

fatten. 
>  live  upon.       Or  (jot  ntthts  ui  (rten. 

34  gtbe  tbm  frcicn  Sifd)  ttnb  SBefi« 
ttung. 
The  mystery  will  be  discovered.  Sit  ©idjc  nrirt  fchen  an  btn  Sag 

femmtn. 
They  are  going  to  lay  the  cloth.  OTnn  tutrb  balb  ttn  Stfd)  becftn. 
He  lives  high  (feasts,  eats,  and  Or  iftt  unb  trittft  gut, 
drinks  well). 


thing  to  : 
d  lodge  h 


Have  you  done  t 
That  is  his  business. 
To  do  one's  best. 
He  has  assisted  n 


particular. 
be  blamed  for  in 


©inb  ©i(  ftrtig  ? 

$>a  mag  rr  ptfrttn. 

©tin  JUiiperftffi  tbutt*. 

Oct  iff  nur  jut  {wnb  gtgangtn. 

SBir  niflffm  it  fo  gttmtt  nuht  »(h» 


He  is  not  1 

doing  it. 
The  book  is  out  of  print 

pub  lined  by  N. 
Will  you  please 

•upper  with  us 


<&i  iff  ihm  nirbt  ju  wrbcnfttt,  bap  re 

H  ntrtjt  thut. 
BaE  »ud)  iff  wrgriTra  ;  i*  toot  bri 

31.  txrltgt. 
take  a  plain  JBtellcn    Ste   mil    cittern   tinfodxn 

Jttxnbtfl'tn  bet  uuS  fflrlirt  (ebtt 

wtUcb)  n  *    -  * 
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Tie  general  has  been  defeated  Set  Jcttfjttr  ift  oufs  ^oupt  gef$l* 
and  the  army  routed.  acn  unb  tie  2rnitc  flta  ten  $i>o« 

jin  gcructfiu  tout ten. 


Tlie  angel,  t«  <£ngrf ; 

the  masterpiece,  bad  sDleiflerftucI  i 

her  phy  HJojrnomy,  ihre  ffltjt* WtHbung ', 

the  expression.  tcr  JfuStruct ; 

her  shape,  ibre  ©(jtalt ; 

the  action,  bie  {xmbtuitg ; 

the  look,  ber  HnMtel  -, 

the  contentment,  tic  3n  frit  Croix  it ; 

the  respect,  bit  ffibtfuttbt-, 

the  admiration,  tie  ffifrcuntmtng; 

Uie  charm,  the  grace,  tic  Xnniutl) ; 
the  demeanour,  the  manners,     bat  EBcncbmtn ; 

thin  (slender),  fdjtanf ; 

fascinating  (engaging),  tinnebmenb  •, 

raviabingly,  jum  Cutjflrfcn  ; 

uncommonly  well,  ganj  wrtrcfflid)  ; 

perfectly  well,  wllfemmcn. 
Her  look  inspires   respect  and  3br  MnWid  ftflH  Cbtfut  chj  Bnb  Be. 
admiration.  njunterung  tin. 

Allow  me,  my  lady,  to  introduce  Srfauben  Sit,  gnfltige  Jrou,  ba$ 
to  you  Mr.  G.,  an  old  friend  id)  3hntu  ©crrn  von  ©.  <ile  rintn 
of  our  family.  alien  Jfwunb  mtinei  .fcaufts'  oot« 

(lent. 

1  am  delighted  to  become  ac-  3d)  friue  mid)  fctjr,  nittn  £(tr,  3f)« 
qua  in  ted  with  you.  Scfaimtfdjaft  ju  mactjcn. 

I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  tc  3*  wnU  out*  OTBalidje  tbun,  urn 
deserve  your  good  opinion.  mid)  3&t«  ©erotgenfitit  rettrbig 

;u  madjett. 

Allow  me,  ladies,  to  introduce  to  etlouben  Bit,  mrint  Somen,  bof 
you  Mr.  B.,  whose  brother  haa  id)  3&nen  £xrcn  Mil  39.  verftctle, 
rendered  such  eminent  ser-  ttffen  SBrubet  3h«m  {Setter  js 
vices  to  your  cousin.  graft  Dtenfte  eebtjttt  bat 

How  happy  we  are  to  see  you  at  SQie  feljr  fint  wir  crfrcut,  Cie  M 
our  house!  ant  ju  feben  t 

iiercisis.    343. 

Why  do  you  hide  yourself  ? — I  am  obliged  to  hide  myself,  for  it 

is  all  over  with  me  if  my  father  hears  that  fhave  taken  to  flight;  but 

there  was  no  other  means  (Fein  anbme  OTJittri  fltrig  eter  nidit  embers' 

iiicgli*  fcin*)  to  avoid  death,  with  which  I  was  threatened. — You 


e  been  very  wrong  in  leaving  (wttoffen*)  your  regiment,  and 
yom  father  will  be  very  angry  {(efir  "'"   ""  ""  '---•'■  ■■■'  -  -   '■ - 

hears  of  it,  1  warrant  you. — But  n 


it  father  will  be  vary  angry  (fciir  Wfe  eber  jcrmg  fcin*)  when  he 

:rs  of  it,  1  warrant  you. — But  must  one  not  be  a  foo.  to  remain 

in.a  place  bombarded  by  Hungarians,! — The  deuce  take  the  Hub- 

Lo  give  no  quarter  I — They  have  beaten  and  robbed  (ou* 

e,  and  (never)  in  my  life  have  I  done  them  any  harm.    ■ 
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d  you  know  Mr.  Zweifel  1 — I  did  know  him,  for  he  often  worked 
■or  our  house. — One  of  my  friends  has  just  told  me  that  he  has 
drowned  himself,  and  that  his  wife  has  blown  out  her  brains  with 
a  pistol  (Lesson  XCV.). — I  can  hardly  believe  it;  for  the  man 
whom  you  are  speaking  of  was  always  a  jovial  companion,  and 
good  companions  do  not  drown  themselves. — His  wife  is  even  said 
to  have  written  on  the  table  before  she  killed  herself:  "  Who  haz- 
ards gains ;  I  have  nothing  more  to  lose,  having  lost  my  good  hns- 
11  I  am  disgusted  with  this  world,  where  there  is  nothing, 
t  (vrftanbig)  except  (ale)  inconstancy  (fit  Unbr[Knbtg,f.ril). 
343. 
Will  yon  be  my  guest  1 — I  thank  you;  a  friend  of  mine  has  in- 
vited me  to  dinner :  ho  lias  ordered  my  favourite  dish. — What  dish 
is  it? — It  is  milk-food. — As  for  me  (28s*  mid)  ontflattgt),  I  do  not 
like  milk-food :  there  is  nothing  like  a  good  piece  of  roast  beef  or 
veal  (3tinW(  cB(T  Jtattttraten}- — What  has  become  of  your  young- 
est brother  7 — He  has  suffered  shipwreck  in  going  to  America. — 
You  must  give  me  an  account  of  that  ((Srjiljttn  ©ir  inir  bed)  6q8). — 
Very  willingly.  Being  on  the  open  sea,  a  great  storm  arose.  The 
lightning  struck  the  ship  and  set  it  on  lire.  The  crew  jumped  into 
the  sea  to  save  themselves  by  swimming.  My  brother  knew  not 
what  to  do,  having  never  learnt  to  swim.  He  reflected  in  rain; 
he  foui.d  no  means  to  save  his  life.  He  was  struck  with  fright 
when  he  saw  that  the  fire  was  gaining  on  all  sides.  He  hesitated 
no  longer,  and  jumped  into  the  sea. — Well  (Mutt),  what  has  be- 
come of  him  1 — I  do  not  know,  having  not  heard  of  him  yet. — But 
who  told  you  all  that  1 — My  nephew,  who  was  there,  and  who  saved 
himself. — As  yon  are  talking  of  your  nephew  {33a  Sic  gcrate  ucn 
Sfhrem  SR<ff*n  fp«d>rn),  where  is  he  at  present  1 — He  is  in  Italy. — 
Is  it  long  since  you  heard  from  him  7 — I  have  received  a  letter  from 
him  to-day. — What  does  he  write  to  you? — He  writes  to  me  that 
be  is  going  to  marry  a  young  woman  who  brings  (jubriitjjfit*)  him 
a  hundred  thousand  crowns. — Is  she  handsome  1 — Handsome  as 
an  angel ;  she  is  a  master-piece  of  nature.  Her  physiognomy  is 
mild  and  full  of  expression;  her  eyes  are  the  finest  in  (Mil)  the 
world,  and  her  mouth  is  charming  (otkrltebfi).  She  is  neither  too 
tall  nor  too  short :  her  shape  is  slender;  all  her  actions  are  full  of 
grace,  and  her  manners  very  engaging.  Her  look  inspires  respect 
and  admiration.  She  has  also  a  great  deal  of  wit  (bcr  JDcrftnnb)  ; 
she  speaks  several  languages,  dances  uncommonly  well,  and  sings 
rarisbingly.  My  nephew  finds  in  her  but  one  defect  (Bcr  Jdiltr). — 
And  what  is  that  defect !—  She  is  affected  (rnadjt  ttnlprildjO-— There 
is  nothing  perfect  in  the  world.  How  happy  you  are  (Sffiit  alfctlid) 
finb  ©it)  !  you  are  rich,  you  have  a  good  wife,  pretty  children,  a 
fine  house,  and  all  you  wish  (for). — Not  all,  my  friend. —What  do 
tou  desire  morel— Contentment;  for  you  know  that  ha  only  is 
<j  who  is  contented.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 
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HUNDKED  AND  THIRD  LESSON.  —  ^mtbert  tmo 
britte  Cetlion. 

GENERAL    REMARKS   ON    GERMAN   CONSTRUCTION. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  German  construction 
ts  this :  the  word  which,  after  the  subject,  expresses 
.the  principal  idea,  is  always  placed  after  those  words 
which  only  express  accessory  ideas.  It  has  the  advun 
tage  of  attracting  and  of  keeping  up  and  increasing 
the  attention  to  the  end  of  the  phrase. 

The  word  which  least  defines  the  subject  is  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  then  come  those 
words  which  define  it  in  a  higher  degree,  so  that  the 
word  which  most  determines  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  is  at  the  end. 

According  to  this  we  place  the  words  in  the  follow- 
ing order: 

1st,  The  adverb  of  negation  ttidjt,  when  it  relates 
to  the  verb  of  the  subject.    Ex.  Son  Eater  feannvortet 

I 
meiiten  SBrief  ttidjt,  his  father  does  not  answer  my  letter. 

2d,  The  other  adverbs  relating  to  the  verb  of  the 
1       2 
subject.    Ex.  @ie  jifim&en  3f)tra  SBrief  nidjt  gut/  you  do 
not  write  your  letter  well. 

3d,  The  preposition  with  the  case  it  governs,  or  in 
its  stead  the  adverbs  of  place :  ea,  fjttr,  and  their  com- 
pounds :  bafjer,  fcabitt,  as  well  as  the  demonstrative  ad 
verbs  compounded  of  ba  and  Ijter,  as:  tamt,  batoott, 

1 
frifttofl,  barauf,  carutrr,  &c.    Ex.  @r  mttttwrtete  ntdjJ 

2         3 
tjeflid)  atlf  meiiien  Sricf,  he  did  not  answer  my  letter 

1         2  3 

politely.    <Sr  antnwrtete  nidjt  fdjneC  barauf,  he  did  not 
answer  it  quickly. 

Obt.  When  the  verb  of  the  subject  has  several  ca- 
ses with  their  prepositions,  that  which  defines  it  the 
most  exactly  follows  all  the  others,  the  determination 
of  time  always  preceding  that  of  place.     Ex.  @r  tral 
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ttrgen  feiner  Ltofdjulb  tnft  frobltdjem  ©tfidtfe  t>«  ba*  ©ertdjl 
(which  defines  most  exactly),  on  account  of  his  inno- 
cence he  appeared  before  his  judges  with  a  joyful 
countenance.  £er  @efuf)Uofe  blkb  an  birfem  Stage  (time), 
anf  bet  fd)6n(ien  glur  (place),  bei  aller  gdjonfjeit  ber  retjtiw 
ben  ytatur  (place)  bennoth  oljite  offe  ©oajfuibung.  (which  de- 
fines most  exactly),  the  insensible  man,  remained  on 
that  day  without  the  least  emotion,  though  in  the  most 
beautiful  field  and  surrounded  by  all  the  beauty  of 
charming  nature.  I 

4th,  The  predicate  of  the  subject.     Ex.  3d)  bin  ttid)i 

2        3  4 

unmer  tnit  fritter  Starawrt  jufnebeti,  I  am  not  always 
satisfied  with  his  answer. 

5th,  The  separable  particles  of  compound  verbs,  as 
well  as  all  those  words  which  are  considered  as  separ- 
able particles,  inasmuch  as  they  complete  {he  sense  of 
the  verb  (Obs.  A,  Lesson  LXVII.),  as:  autfWeitbtg 
[enttn,  to  learn  by  heart;  in  Sldjt  mhoteit*,  to  take 
care ;  Jit  SKittag  efen",  to  dine,  &c.     Ex.  2Bannn  attr 

13       3  5 

er  ttid)t  ofter  mil  3(ftwn  <*u$  ?  wnv  did  ne  not  B°  out  wi^ 
you  oftener  ? 

6th,  The  verb  in  the  infinitive.  Ex.  &  fann  3btw» 
13  3       3  6 

ntdtf  tmmer  fchneD  auf  3&rrn  SBrtef  anmwtett,  he  cannot 
always  answer  your  letter  quickly. 

7th,  The  past  participle  or  the  infinitive,  when  thsj 
form  with  the  auxiliary  a  compound  tense  of  the  verb. 

13         2  3  7 

Ex.  (£r  bat  mtr  nid)t  tmmer  boflwh  barauf  geantwortet,  he 
has  not  always  answered  it  politely,     ©r  n>irb  3b,nen 

12  2       3  7 

nid)t  tmmer  f*  fjofu'd)  auf  3hren  SBrief  antnwrttit. 

%*  These  remarks  apply  to  the  natural  order  of 
ideas;  but  the  German  language  is  so  much  subject  to 
inversions,  that  we  must  sometimes  deviate  from  them, 
according  to  the  stress  which  we  wish  to  put  on  cer- 
tain words,  or  the  strength  and  importance  we  wish 
to  give  them  in  the  sentence.     See  the  following 
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1st,  When  the  adjective  which  precedes  the  nonn 
is  accompanied  by  some  words  that  relate  to,  or  define 
it,  they  are  placed  immediately  before  it.  Ex.  Him 
flfgen  3rttermann  hfrfltay  %rau,  a  woman  polite  towards 
everybody.  3fjr  ©K  ^erjltd)  lie  benbee"  ftnb,  yonr  child 
that  loves  you  from  all  his  heart.     (Lesson  XClif.) 

3d,  Personal  pronouns,  when  not  in  the  nomina 
tive,  as  well  as  reflexive  pronouns  (Lesson  LXX  >  are 
placed  after  the  verb.  Ex.  3d)  lic&c  Sid)/ 1  love  thee. 
<£r  liebt  mid],  he  loves  me.  3*  ttrimfche  3*>nett  enten  gttl?  n 
SRorgtn,  I  wish  you  a  good  morning.  9tteine  ©djtwfier 
befmbrt  (id)  tt»h(,  my  sister  is  well. 

Obs.  A.  When  the  accusative  Is  a  personal  pro- 
noun, it  pnecedes  the  dative,  if  not,  it  follows  it.  Ex. 
®*ben  ©«  meinem  ©ruber  bad  ©ltd)?  do  you 
give  the  hook  to  my  brother  1  3d)  gtbt  e  $  i  f)  m,  I  do 
give  it  to  him.  SRixhett  ©it  3l)tfr  grau  ®emat)Iinn  metne 
Smpfebuntg,  present  my  compliments  to  your  lady.  3d) 
gob  e3  bra  Sklter,  I  gave  it  to  the  father.  (Lesson 
XXVIII.)  But  if  we  wish  to  put  a  particular  stress  on 
the  dative,  we  must  put  it  after  the  accusative.  Ex. 
£r  ergdbfte  bie  gfltije  ©efrfndirc  fritter  %tatt,  he  told  his  wife 
the  whole  history.  Here  the  whole  strength  of 'the 
sentence  falls  on  the  words  fetner  gfrau. 

Obs.  B.  When  the  case  of  the  verb  is  a  genitive 
it  is  always  preceded  by  the  accusative,  whether  a  per- 
sonal pronoun  or  not  Ex.  3d)  UttfWJn*  ©*  Bwtiwt 
fiorfjorfjhmg,  I  assure  you  of  my  esteem.  9Hon  hot  ben 
®ffattgenot  bee"  SBerbredjenS  ubemnrfett,  the  prisoner  has 
been  convicted  of  the  crime.     (Lesson  LXIV.) 

3d,  The  infinitive  and  past  participle  are  always 
preceded  by  their  cases,  or  in  other  words,  the  infini- 
tive and  past  participle  always  stand  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence.  Ex.  3d)  nwrbe  mergett  aitfS  ?«tb  gebeit,  I  shall 
go  into  the  country  to-morrow.  @r  ifl  geftern  babtn  go 
gongen,  he  went  thither  yesterday.  3d)  nwrbe  Sbneit  baa 
Suit)  geben,  1  shall  give  you  the  book.  <Sr  hot  e£  nrir  ge» 
lagt,  he  has  told  it  to  me.     (Lessons  XXIV.  and  XLO.J 
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Obs.  A.  When  two  or  several  infinitives,  two  past 
participles,  or  a  past  participle  and  an  infinitive  de- 
pend on  each  other,  the  first  in  English  becomes  the 

1  2 

last  in  German.    Ex.  @fe  firmrn  ifm  fpreiheii  berat,  yon 

3  1  12 

may  hear  him  speak ;  id)  werbe  rjeute  nidjt  fijajteren  gebfn 

3  3  2  1 

Kntten,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  a  walking  to-day;  ■ffin 

12  3         1 

£>aiig    tft   Berfflilft  Worben,  his  honse    has  been    sold. 
(Lesson  LXXI.) 

Obs.  B.  The  two  infinitives  or  participles,  &c,  not 
depending  on  each  other,  follow  the  English  construe- 

1  2 

tion.    Ex  5Kon  mug  (Sort  Iteten  unb  ttmbren,  we  must 
1  3 

love  and  honour  God ;  ffe  Wtrb  oetiefct  Mitt)  gefo&t,  she  is 

I  2 

loved  and  praised.     (Lesson  LXXI.) 

4th,  The  verb  of  the  subject  (in  compound  tenses 
the  auxiliary)  is  removed  to  the  end  when  the  phrase 
begins,  (a)  with  a  conjunction,  as :  aid,  ba,  ou,  tag, 
ireil,  wenti,"  &c.  (A)  with  a  relative  pronoun,  as :  bet, 
tot lajer,  loer,  meaning  Ae  u>Ao,  and  »a$,  Mat  which ;  (c) 
after  the  relative  adverb,  too,  and  all  the  prepositions 
combined  with  it,  as :  ttoburd),  nxmrit,  ttoooit,  &c  Ex. 
3W  id)  ffe  jUtn  crftett  9Jiote  fab,  when  I  saw  her  for  the 
first  time.  3d;  tputtfdjte,  bag  tc  tnitaiitgf,  I  wish  he  would 
go  with  us.  <Sx  licbt  @ie  nidit,  roeil  igie  tt>n  betribigt  ba* 
ben,  he  does  not  love  you,  because  you  have  offended 
-him.  SSarttn  ©ie,  big  id)  mein  ©elb  befomme,  wait  till  I 
receive  my  money.  2Renn  id)  e$  aewugt  bdtte,  had  I 
known  that,  Sefen  ©ie  bad  53ud),  wefcfjed  td)  3bncn  gelie* 
bnt  t)a6«?  do  you  read  the  book  which  I  have  lent 
you?  SBiffetl  Ste  mdjt,  n»  er  flfiwffn  iff?  do  you  not 
know  where  he  has  been  ?  Jfijmieit  ®ie  ttlir  nid)t  fageit, 
Hug  aud  ibm  ortvorben  tft  ?  can  you  not  tell  me  what 

•  For  conjunction!  which  do  nol  ramovs  ihx  verb  to  tha  and  of  tkl  phnsM 
we  LwaQD  LXI. 
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has  become  of  him  1  Ziai  ift  t&  then,  nwfcurd)  rr  ettim 
fo  orogen  ©rljaben  etlttten  hat,  ttotocn  er  (id)  fdjnwrlirfj  ntfeber 
crhoten  wirb,  it  is  precisely  that,  by  which  he  has  sus- 
tained such  a  loss,  as  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  recover 
from.     (Lesson  XLVII.) 

Obs.  A.  When  a  proposition  in  which  the  verb  is 
required  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  contains  one  of 
the  auxiliaries  fetn  and  totxbta,  or  one  of  the  verbs 
Gmfrtt,  fotnten,  Eaffcn,  muffen,  Men,  woVen,  joined  to  an 
infinitive,  these  take  their  place  immediately  after  the 
infinitive.  Ex.  SBenn  ©ie  bag  ^JfcrC  faufett  niollen,  if  you 
wish  to  buy  the  horse.  (Lesson  LXIX.)  But  when 
not  governed  by  a  conjunctive  word,  they  stand  before 
the  infinitive  and  its  case.  Ex.  SBoKen  ©ie  bag  $ferb 
faufen  ?  Do  you  wish  to  buy  the  horse  ? 

Obs.  B.  Incidental  or  explanatory  propositions  are 
placed  immediately  after  the  word  which  they  define, 
or  at  the  end  of  the  principal  proposition.  Ex.  &  ift 
■ftftoec,  einen  gctnfc,  weldjer  toadjfam  t|t,  ju  iiberfatfett,  or : 
ti  ift  fchtter,  einen  geinb  ju  iiberfaUen,  twidjer  wmtftfam  tfr. 
(Lesson  LX.) 

06j.  C  When  there  are  at  the  end  of  a  sentence 
two  infinitives,  two  past  participles,  or  an  infinitive 
and  a  past  participle,  the  verb  which  the  conjunction 
requires  at  the  end,  may  stand  either  before  of  after 
them.  Ex.  SBenn  <Ste  3bre  Section  roerben  fiubtvt  batten, 
or:  ftubirt  babeit  werben,  fo  n*rbe  tdj  3l)«en  fagen,  waS  ©te 
{U  tbun  batten,  when  you  have  studied  your  lesson.  I 
shall  tell  you  what  you  have  to  do.  (Lesson  LXXXH.) 

ON  THE  TRANSPOSITION  OP  THE  SUBJECT  ArrEtt  ITS  VERB. 

5th,  Whenever  a  sentence  begins  with  any  other 
word  than  the  subject  or  nominative,  its  order  is  in- 
verted, and  in  all  inversions  the  subject  stands  after 
the  verb  in  simple,  and  after  the  auxiliary  in  compound 
tenses  (Lesson  LV1IL).  From  this  rule  must  be  ex- 
cepted conjunctive  words  which  serve  to  unite  senten- 
ces. They  leave  the  subject  in  its  place  and  remove 
the  verb  to  the  end  of  the  sentence  (Lesson  XL VII. 
and  Rule  4tb  above). 
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A  German  sentence  may  begin  with  an  adverb,  a 
preposition  and  its  case,  a  case,  an  adjective,  a  parti- 
ciple or  an  infinitive.  Ex.  §*ute  g  e  b  c  id)  ntdjt  and, 
I  do  not  go  out  to-day ;  morgm  wet  be  id)  ©ie  befiidjen, 
to-morrow  I  sball  come  to  see  you ;  itn  Slnfange  fcbuf 
©stt  §immel  unb  Hrrbe,  in  the  beginning  God  made 
heaven  and  earth.  50 on  fetnett  £itt  bern  f  p  ratft 
t r,  he  spoke  of  his  children.  SBei  3ljnen  babe  id) 
wein  Bud)  »eraeffen,  I  forgot  my  book  at  your  house.  IDtlt 
Sfonfdjen  madjt  fein  SBtffe  grefj  unb  Bern  (©d)iu*(T),his  will 
makes  a  man  great  and  little.  9teid)  t|t  er  nidjt,  aber 
aefehrt,  he  is  not  rich,  but  learned.  ©eliebt  nrirb  tr  itidjt 
aber  gefurditct,  he  is  not  loved,  but  feared.  Sdjobflt  tann 
3eber,  aber  nu$eit  fann  nur  ber  SBeife  unb  ®att,  any  man 
can  do  injury,  but  the  wise  and  good  only  can  be  use- 
ful.    (Lesson  L VIII.) 

6th,  The  subject  is  placed  after  the  verb  in  an  in- 
version of  propositions,  that  is,  when  that  which  ought 
to  stand  first,  is  placed  after,  and  forms,  as  it  were, 
the  complement  of  the  other.  In  other  words:  the 
subject  is  .placed  after  its  verb  in  the  second  member 
of  a  compound  phrase  (Lesson  LXXVU.).  An  inver- 
sion of  propositions  takes  place,  when  the  first  propo- 
sition begins  with  a  conjunction.  Ex.  BafJ  er  ©if  Ulbt, 
»etg  id)  (for:  id)  »eif},  baf}  er  ©ie  tiebt),  1  know  that 
he  loves  you.  3e  fleifSiger  fin  ©djulrr  t(t,  btfto  fdmeltett 
$ertf(f)ritte  m  a  d)  t  e  r,  the  more  studious  a  pupil  is,  the 
more  progress  he  makes.  SQenn  id)  reid)  mare,  fo  f)  a  1 1 1 
f  d)  ^reunbe,  I  should  have  friends,  if  I  were  rich,  9?ad> 
bent  nm-  bit  (Stabt  tterfaffen  batten,  jog  ber  %tini>  at 
bfefetbe  etn,  when  we  had  left  the  town,  the  enemy  en- 
tered it  (Lesson  LXXXL). 

Obs.  In  transposing  the  phrase  there  is  no  inversion 
of  propositions.  Ex.  £tr  geinb  jog  in  bie  ©tobt  em, 
lttd)bcnt  tptr  biefeffie  berfaffen  batten,  the  enemy  entered 
the  town,  after  we  had  left  it  (Lesson  LXXVIL). 

7th,  The  subject  also  follows  its  verb,  when  in  an 

inversion  of  propositions,  the  conjunction  to  t  n  a  is  left 

out  in  the  first.    Ex.  3ft  bad  SBetter  aunftig  (for. 

mm  bad  {(Better  aftnftfa  ift),  fo  werbe  id)  bsrfe  Strife  in  a*) 

16 
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Itflfieit  antreten,  if  the  weather  is  favourable  I  shall  *t 
out  in  a  ween  (Lesson  LXXXL). 

The  same  is  the  case  with  the  conjunction  06, 
whether.  Ex.  3d)  wig nid)t,  fdjlafe  cbtrwariji  id) 
(for:  ob  id)  fdjfaf?  ober  lDndje),  I  do  not  know  whether  1 
am  asleep  or  awake ;  and  all  compound  conjunctions, 
such  as:  obgteuf),  cbfdjtm,  wcitn  glrid),  wenn  fdjon, though. 
Ex.  Snt  id)  gleidj  (frfjon)  nidjt  reid)  (for:  ob  or  nwmt  id) 
glrid)  nidjt  retdj  bin),  fo  bin  id)  bod)  jufrieben,  though  I  am 
not  rich,  I  am  nevertheless  contented. 

Obn.  Adverbs  of  comparison,  such  as :  tcie,  as ;  gfcid)^ 
Krie,  the  same  as ;  nidjt  tiur — fonbern  mid),  not  only — but 
also,  &c,  make  the  nominative  of  the  second  member 
go  after  the  verb,  but  not  that  of  the  first  (this  ob- 
servation is  included  in  Rule  6.  above).  Ex.  3Bie  (or 
gfeicfewif )  bai  SDteet  uoai  5Butbe  bct»f  at  wirb,  olfo  n> i  r  b 
tin  9R a n n  von  fetnrn  Setbf  nfifjaften  btuegt,  as  the  sea 
is  agitated  by  the  winds,  so  a  man  is  agitated  by  his 


6th,  Some  conjunctions,  when  beginning  a  sentence, 
make  the  nominative  go  after  its  verb,  as :  bod),  how- 
ever ;  bennod),  nevertheless ;  gkfdnvobl,  notwithstand- 
ing ;  beffen  ungeadjter,  for  all  that;  nidjtS  be(lo  nwniger, 
nevertheless  ;  Ijingegen,  im  ©egentljcuV  on  the  contrary. 
(This  rule  is  included  in  Rule  5.)  Ex.  Sejfen  imgeadp 
trt  ha  ben  ©fe  mediate  meinert  SSunfd)  erfiillen  nwtten, 
for  all  that  you  were  never  willing  to  accomplish  my 
desire;  budjfdjritb  e r, tr  fcitnte nidjt  fommeii, however 
he  wrote  that  he  could  not  come. 

9th,  The  subject  follows  its  verb  when  the  phrase  is 
interrogative  or  ejaculatory.  Ex.  Sernen  3ftre 
£etren  Briber  beiirftt)?  do  yonr  brothers  learn 
German?  5Bie  glucfttd)  finb  ©ie!  or  JBie  finb  ©if 
fo  gliufltd) !  how  happy  you  are  I  (Lesson  XXXII.  and 
LXXXVin.) 

Obs.  When  the  subject  is  a  personal  or  an  interro- 
gative pronoun,  the  construction  of  the  interrogative 
sentence  is  the  same  as  in  English.  Ex.  3ft  er  ju 
$wnfe  ?  is  he  at  home  ?  ©inb  3bre  SWufcin  ©rf)»e(tern 
in  bem  ®artejt  ?  are  your  sisters  in  the  garden  1  SBer 
iftbdV  who  is  there?     3SaS  baben  ©ie  getfjan?  what 
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Hare  yon  done  ?  SBrMpr  filiate  hat  biefe  SBudjn-  gefwaft, 
imb  went  bat  ft  ffe  wrehrt  ?  which  boy  has  bought  those 
books,  and  to  whom  has  he  given  them  t  5Bag  fur  ei> 
(Wit  3Bagra  ha6en  ©ie  gefauft  ?  what  carriage  have  you 
bought  ? 

10th,  The  subject  not  only  stands  after  the  verb,  but 
also  after  all  the  words  relating  to  it,  when  the  sen- 
tence begins  with  the  indefinite  pronoun  t$.  Ex.  ffid 
lebrt  ung  bie  <£rfa  (jritUj),  experience  teaches  us. 
©  ill  nicbf  atte  Stage  rate  fo  gute  ©elegcnheit,  there  is  not 
every  day  such  good  opportunity. 

11th,  In  inversions  where  the  subject  stands  after 
its  verb,  it  may  take  its  place  either  after  or  before 
the  other  cases,  if  they  are  personal  pronouns,  and  if 
the  subject  is  a  substantive.  Ex.  j^ente  oil*  mcitt  Cebrcr 
mir  tin  Slid),  or  brute  gibt  ntir  metti  Sebrer  an  ©udj,  to-day 
my  master  will  give  me  a  book.  ©e|tern  gab  mem  ?fb/ 
ret  ei  mir,  or  geftern  gab  eg  mir  mein  Sebrer,  my  master 
gave  it  tome  yesterday.  Ob er  ateid)  ganj  entfteUt  ttar, 
erfanntt  ifm  bod)  feiit  ©ofm,  or  erfarmte  fein  ©obn  ihn  bodf, 
though  he  was  quite  disfigured,  nevertheless  his  son 
recognized  him. 

12th,  But  if  the  subject  is  likewise  a  personal  pro- 
noun, or  if  the  other  cases  are  substantives,  it  must 
precede.  Ex.  ©eftent  gab  er  tS  mir  (not  ti  mir  er),  yes- 
terday he  gave  it  to  me.  Daber  liebr  ber  ©djiifer  ben  ?eb> 
rer  (not  (iebt  bra  Sebrer  ber  ©djuter),  therefore  the  pupil 
loves  his  master.  i©effen  ungeaditet  erfaitnte  ber  ©obn  ben 
Sater  (not  bra  SBater  ber  ©cbn),  nevertheless  the  son  re- 
cognised his  father. 


A  stranger  having  sold  Borne  falsa  jewels  (b(r  falfdje  ffib(Ifttin)  to 
a  Roman  empress  (bit  tSmtfdjt  Jtoifmnn),  she  asked  (fcrlcrn  Mr) 
her  husband  (to  make)  a  signal  example  (of  him)  (bic  aufjufifnbf 
©cnuatijuuna,).  The  emperor,  a  most  excellent  and  clement  prince 
(ber  tin  fi'fjr  onfltigtr  unb  milbtt  gflrft  mar),  finding  it  impossible  to 
pacify  (l>{ruijta,cn)  her,  condemned  the  jeweller  to  be  thrown  to  the 
wild  beasts  (jum  Aampfe  titit  ben  roilttn  Shtcren).  The  empress  re- 
solved to  be  present  (Btuat)  with  her  whole  court  (btr  .fccffiiiai)  at 
the  punishment  of  the  unfortunate  man  ({tines'  3cb<6).  As  he  waa 
led  into  the  arena  (nuf  ben  Jtoinpfi)(a6  wfubrt  teucbt),  he  expected  la 
»»   (fid)  auf  btn  Sxb  gcfupt  mad)*n) ;  but  instead  (ftatt  governs  Has 
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feiatir*)  of  a  wild  beast  a  Iamb  (tmf  Umg)  cams  up  M>  Bin  and 
wasted  him  (rortdxS  itja>  licbtcfeK).  The  umpreas,  furious  (iiii&etft 
aufgrtrradjt)  at  the  deception  (rid)  jum  ffleften  aehattra  hi  fehtn),  com- 
plained bitterly  of  it  (fid)  bitter  bepwcgcn  bcffcigtn)  to  (bci)  the  em- 
peror. He  answered:  "I  punished  the  criminal  (bet  ajtrbtcchtr) 
according  (nod))  to  the  law  of  retaliation  (6aj  2B i f  C st bcrgtlfu na#r«tfl) . 
He  deceived  (bttrflgen*)  you,  and  be  he*  been  deceived  in  his  turn 
(wh*«)." 


The  bakers  of  Lyons,  having  gone  to  Mr.  Dugas  («t  Srnianbtiti 
tmmttn*),  the  provost  (brr  EtaStti<W«r),  to  ask  his  permission  (3t= 
manbcn  um  Crlaubm|t  bitten*)  to  raise  the  price  of  bread  (ruit  ixm 
SRrobe  an  fjujdjla  3111),  he  answered  that  he  would  take  their  petition 
into  consideration  (er  mcUe  bra  (Sca.-nftont;  ihrer  Bitie  untcrfmhen ). 
As  they  took  leave  (rwjgerjen*),  they  contrived  to  slip  fliefien  |k  un< 
Demerit)  a  purse  containing  (mil)  two  hundred  Louis  d'ors  (Itt  Ceuifo 
I'er)  on  the  table, — When  they  returned,  in  the  full  conviction  (nitbt 
pveiftln)  that  the  purse  had  been  a  powerful  advocate  in  their  favour 

SBtrffant  fiir  cine  Sadie  fprethen*),  the  provost  said  to  them:  "  Gen- 
emen,  1  have  weighed  (afcroiiacn)  your  reasons  (ber  fflrunt)  in  the 
scale  of  justice  (tie  ffljoafdwle  ber  (Stredtfigteit),  and  I  hare  found 
them  wanting  (nitbt  Keflwiditifl).  1  have  not  thought  it  expedient 
(3d)  Med  nid)t  fcofur)  by  a  fictitious  raising  of  price  (unter  finer  ungr; 
gtunbeten  Shaming,)  to  make  the  public  (bat  ^Ju&tiEunt)  suffer:  I 
have,  however  (ubrigens),  distributed  (wrtbeilen)  your  money  to  (un= 
trr  with  accus.)  the  two  hospitals  of  the  town,  for  I  concluded  (id) 

Snubtc)  you  could  not  intend  it  for  any  other  purpose  (bet  (5M>raad>). 
(eanwhile  (3d)  babe  tingtfeben)  as  yon  are  able  to  give  such  alms 
(feld)(  Xlmq'cn  ju  gcbtn),  it  is  evident  yon  are  no  losers  (wrturtn*) 
Oj  your  tride  (bat  emitte)." 

346. 

THE    PHYSECHN    TAKEN    III    (bttrCgtrl). 

A  physician  of  (in)  Dublin,  who  was  rather  old  (irMdjer  fd)on 
|i(mtich  bejabrt  war),  but  who  was  very  rich  and  in  extensive  prac- 
tice (in  gttfwm  SHufi*  [terpen*),  went  one  day  to  receive  a  considerable 
Qiemlicti  groS)  sum  of  money  in  bank  notes  and  in  gold.  As  he  was 
returning  home  with  (brfabtn  mil)  this  sain,  he  was  stopped  (aitba[s 
tra*)  by  a  man  who  appeared  out  of  breath  (aufier  Mtfoem),  owing  U 
the  speed  with  which  he  had  run  (iwtl  rr  ju  jdjnell  getoufra  war). 
This  man  asked  him  (lint  ber  tbn  bet)  to  come  to  see  his  wile, 
whom  a  violent  diarrhoea  retained  in  bed  dangerously  ill  (an  eirtrm 
bcfrlgcrt  Jluffe  gefarjriid)  franf  barniebcr  rl«j«i*) ;  he  added  that  it  was 
urgent  she  should  have  immediate  advice  (bop  frbteunint  fiilfe  fibt 
nctljnicnfiig  matt),  and  at  the  same  time  promised  the  physician  his 
P|"  fee  (eine  ©uinet  for  rinrn  ffitfudi). 

The  physician,  who  was  very  avaricious  (adjtg),  was  pleased  at 
™e  prospect  of  gaining  his  guinea  (cUw  (It  ai  wrbt(nen)  i  be  diree- 
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M  (faft«  p)  the  man  to  Jean  the  way  (Senwnbmi  btn  EBtn  jfiaen), 
and  promised  to  follow.  He  was  led  to  a  house  situated  (ftcfim*) 
in  a  remote  (enttegcn)  street,  and  made  to  ascend  to  the  third  story 

SB  tai  ttittt  SWcmMtf  J,  where  he  was  admitted  into  *  room,  the 
dot  of  which  was  immediately  (al(cfcm!t>)  looked  (wrjcbliefen*). 
The  guide  (£er  ptirer)  then  presenting  (twrreicfcen')  a  pistol  with 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other  an  empty  (l(cc)  pane,  which  wm 
open,  spoke  as  follows  (fjicrauf  v.'Sete  bet  gurjtrt  ten  otftbrrfencn  Urf 
fAgtftbttau^tn  an,  inbeni,  &«.)■   ' 

"  Heie  is  my  wife :  yesterday  she  was  'seized  with  a  violent 
diarrhcea  (an  rinem  beftigm  33aud)fttiffc  tribal*),  which  has  reduced 
her  to  the  state  (in  ten  3u(lcmb  wrfejen)  in  which  you  (now)  see 
her ;  yon  are  one  of  oar  moat  eminent  (gefdndt)  physicians,  and  1 
know  you  are  better  able  than  any  one  to  cure  her.  I  am  besides 
(ibetbtrt)  aware  that  yon  possess  the  best  remedy  for  her;  haste 
men  to  employ  (amvcnben)  it,  unless  you  prefer  swallowing  (jet* 
fd)lucf«i)  the  two  leaden  pills  (bit  tywt)  contained  in  this  instru- 
ment." The  doctor  made  a  horrible  face  (baj  a[ifdiou!id)(  <?efi*t), 
but  obeyed.  He  had  several  bank  notes  and  a  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five guineas  rolled  up  (in  SHcflen) ;  he  placed  the  latter  (Mr  L'js< 
Inn)  into  the  purse,  as  he  had  been  desired  (grtutbtg),  hoping  thus 
to  save  his  bank  notes. 

Bat  the  thief  (bet  fflauticr)  was  op  to  mis,  and  was  perfectly 
aware  of  bis  having-  them  in  bis  pocket  (ivufitc,  6afi  cr  fir  in  ber  %.a-- 
fax  hattc).  "Wait,''  said  he,  "it  would  not  be  fair  (fcillig)  that 
you  should  have  performed   (rvrridjtm)  so  miraculous  a  cure  (tie 


..lie)  without  remuneration  (wrgefcnS)  ;  I  promised  yon  a  guinea 
for  your  visit,  I  am  a  man  of  honour  (brr  OTunn  wn  ghrr ),  and 
here  it  is ;  but  I  know  that  you  cany  about  your  person  (bet  firf) 
fjoben)  several  little  recipes  (Sat  Sttttpt,  plur.  e)  most  efficacious 

Sfebr  roirlfain)  as  preventives  against  the  return  (bte  SXQdfthr)  of  the 
isorder  (bos  Urbtl)  you  have  jnst  removed  (t](ikn) ;  you  must  be 
so  kind  as  to  leave  them  with  me."  The  bank-notes  immediately 
took  the  same  road  as  the  guineas  bad  done.  The  thief,  then 
keeping  his  pistol  concealed  beneath  his  cloak  (bet  Mantel),  ac- 
'companied  the  doctor  into  the  street  (fatcrauf  fBhrte  brc  (Dauntr,  in: 
betn — nriebtt  jurucf)  requesting  him  to  make  no  noise.  He  stopped 
him  (fteben  laffen*)  at  the  corner  (an  bee  Scte)  of  a  street,  and  for- 
bidding (ocrtieten*  him  to  follow,  suddenly  (vUgltd))  disappeared, 
to  seek,  in  a  distant  pan  of  the  town  (bos  rntltgetw  eiabtuiertel), 
another  habitation  (Bit  BBcbnuno). 

247.    DIALOGUE  (tie  UtrtewebtinaJ 

BETWEEN   A  FATHER   AND   MOTHER   OS  THE    HAPPINESS  (bat 
SBftbQ  OF  THEIR  CHIXDEBN. 

CotottM*.     Forgive,  me  for  having  disbirbea  (toecfen  lafjVn*) 
you  so  early ;  but  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  on  matters  of  in> 
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Count.  You  alarm  (beunrubtaenj  me  ....  I  see  that  701 
have  been  crying ;  what  has  happened,  my  dear  (tyeuer)  f 

Countess.  I  own  I  am  a  little  agitated  (unrubtg) ;  but  I  have 
nothing  unpleasant  (Utitu:  gene  feme  $)  to  communicate  (rnfttbeiten); 
on  the  contrary. 

Count.  From  your  emotion  (hie  Seroegurig),  I  should  guess 
Emily  to  be  the  cause  of  it  (bog  o.cn  —  tie  SRebr  fft). 

Countess.  It  ia  true  ....  My  sister  came  this  morning 
with  a  proposal  (cine  $efrat&  corfdjlagen*)  for  her. 

Count.     Well  1 

Countess.  The  gentleman  who  asks  her  (in  marriage)  is  en- 
dowed with  (befujen*)  all  the  advantages  (ber  SBoruig)  of  birth 
(bie  ©eburt)  and  fortune  (bafl  ©lutf).  His  merit  is  acknowl- 
edged (anerfemten)  by  all.  He  is  thirty;  his  person  agreeable ; 
he  loves  Emily,  and  even  refuses  the  fortune  (bie  Hugfteuer) 
which  we  should  give  her,  stating  his  affection  to  be  secured  by 
her  only  (oerlannt  nur  (le).  _ 

Count.  But  now  comes  it  that  you  are  not  overjoyed  at  this 
(ouf  er  fid)  oov  greube  fein")  1  I  am  very  anxious  (nor  53egtev> 
be  brenilOl)  to  leam  his  name. 

Countess.  You  know  him ;  he  often  comes  here,  and  you 
like  him  exceedingly  ffebr). 

Count.     Pray  gratify  (befnebtaen)  my  curiosity. 

Countess.     It  is  the  Count  of  Moncalde  .... 

Count.  The  Count  of  Moncalde  !  a  foreigner ;  but  he  prob- 
ably (Btabrftbrinlid))  intends  to  settle  (fid)  ntebertaffen*)  in 
France  T  ■  .  ■ 

Countess.  Alas  I  he  has  declared  that  he  can  promise  no- 
thing (feme  aSercflidjhing  etnaebetr*)  on  that  score  (bte  £tnftibt) ; 
this  is  informing  us  (erffaren)  clearly  (beiltttdj)  enough,  that  he 
intends  to  return  to  his  own  country. 

Count.     And  you  would  nevertheless  accept  him  for  your 
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{ten*)  for  four  years.  I  am  thoroughly  acquainted  with  bit 
disposition  (ber  dbaracter).  There  cannot  be  a  more  virtuous 
(tugenbbaffj  W  estimable  (fcba$en6n>erttj)  man.  He  is  very 
clever  and  agreeable  (eoff  ©rift  urtb  9(nnebmlicf)feit  frin*),  has 
much  good  feeling  (nefablocu'),  is  well  informed  (untem'djteO, 
and  perfectly  devoid  of  affectation  (unafferttrt).  He  is  a  passion- 
ate admirer  of  talent  (etiten  [eitertfdjaftlidjen  Sefdjmacf  fur  $a« 
lerrte  babcn*) ;  in  short  <mit  rinern  SQorte)  he  possesses  every 
quality  (bte  ©fgenfdjaft)  that  can  answer  my  daughter's  happi- 
ness (qltictlid)  tnadjnt).     How  can  I  reject  him  (fie  tbm  wrfai 
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gnt)f  Surely,  my  love  (mein  greunb),  you  do  not  dunk  me  m 
selfish  (etnrt  folchen  ffigote'mufl'  fnbtg  batten*). 

Count  (taking  her  hand)  (fie  bet  ber  $anl  faffenb).  But 
can  I  consent  to  a  sacrifice  (boS  Opfer)  that  would  make  you  fof 
ever  (auf  tinmer)  unhappy?  Besides  (Ueberbt'eS)  I  never  could 
bring  myself  to  part  from  Emily.— She  is  my  daughter ;  more 
than  that  even,  her  amiable  disposition  is  your  work.  In  Emi- 
ly I  find  your  sense  (ber  ®et(t)  and  your  virtues.  No,  I  cannot 
part  (fid)  tWnnen)  from  her.  I  am  looking  forward  with  so  much 
delight  (firfj  one  fo  fiifie  SBorfteuung  con  bem  ©ergnugen  madjen) 
to  her  entrance  into  the  world  (fie  in  tie  3Belt  eingefubrt  ju  fe» 
ben) !  I  am  in  much  hopes  of  her  shining  in  it  (iljteSguten  Sr< 
folofi  barm  jii  gem'efjen)- — How  gratifying  (»ie  tbetier)  to  me 
will  be  the  praise  (bod  2ob)  bestowed  (errbeilen)  on  her!—  for 
I  am  convinced  (ba  (d)  tai  SSettiifjtfetn  babe),  that  to  your  care 
of  her  (bie  ©Drgfult)  alone,  my  love,  she  will  be  indebted  for 
whatever  success  she  may  obtain.  '  After  having  devoted  (nnbi 
men)  the  best  years  of  your  life  to  her  education,  can  you  now 
give  her  up,  and  see  her  torn  from  (entreifjen*  with  dative)  your 
arms  and  her  country ;  can  you  consent  thus  to  lose  in  one  mo- 
ment the  fruit  of  (oon)  fifteen  years  of  aniiety  (<£Gil6e  unb  &rbett)T 

Countess.  I  have  laboured  tor  her  happiness,  and  (have)  not 
(sought)  to  educate  (bringetr*)  a  victim  to  my  own  vanity.  I 
beseech  you,  consider  (bebenfen*)  also  the  great  and  unhoped 
for  advantages  of  the  match  (bie  iBerbfnbung)  now  in  agitation 
(tnelthe  man  iitiS  anbirter).  Think  of  the  emallness  (bie  9Wttel» 
fltafjt  jjf  ett)  of  her  fortune.  Consider  the  excellence  and  amiable 
disposition,  the  high  birth  and  immense  (unermef  ltd))  fortune  of 
her  future  husband !  —  It  is  true,  I  shall  be  separated  from 
Emily,  but  she  will  never  forget  me  .  ■  .  this  thought  will  be 
my  consolation,  and  without  fear  for  her  future  life  (fiber  ba* 
©djuffol  GEmilienS  benibigt),  I  shall  be  able  to  bear  any  other 
trial  (aHe8  erttagen). 

Count.  But  will  Emily  herself  be  able  to  bring  herself  to 
leave  you  ? 

Countets.  She  has  always  been  accustomed  to  obey  the  dic- 
tates of  reason  (bte  93ermmft  oermag  atfe*  fiber  fie).  I  am  wil- 
ling to  believe  this  will  cost  her  some  effort  (bie  Strtftrengimg 
SStrb  ibr  fdjtoer  fallen)  ;  but  if  she  does  not  dislike  Qemantrm 
mtfjfatten*)  the  temper  and  person  of  Mr.  de  Moncalde,  I  can 
answer  (auf  fid)  neljmen*)  for  her  compliance  (fie  }u  bemegen), 
however  painful  (fdjtoiertg)  the  sacrifice  (ju  bt'efent  Opfer).  In 
short  I  entreat  (befd)»&re)  you  to  entrust  entirely  to  (fid)  gotq 
"erlaffrn*  auf)  me  the  care  (toegen  tier  ©orge)  of  her  happiness 
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Count.  Well  (iSoflan),  since  you  wish  U,  will  give  my 
consent.  You  have  indeed,  my  dear,  earned  (eneerben*)  for 
yourself  a  right  (baft  Wedjt)  to  dispose  of  jour  daughter  (fiber  ibr 
©rtjitffa'  jit  entfd)«oen),  which  1  will  not  dispute  (frreitig  nwdjnO. 
I  know  you  will  sacrifice  (aufepfern)  yourself  for  the  sake  of 
one  so  dear  to  you  (fur  fciefen  fo  tbraern  ©egenfiaiiP). — I  fore- 
see (eorau&feben*)  that  I  shall  not  hare  your  fortitude  (ber  U)Iu tb), 
but  I  jtdmire,  and  can  no  longer  withstand  (n>iberftebjen*)  (your 
argument). — Still  (3ebod)}  think,  what  sorrow  (roiemel  Rummer) 
you  are  preparing  for  yourself  (fid)  beretten) ;  how  shall  I  my- 
self support  your  grief  and  my  own,  your  tears  and  those  o[ 
Emily] 

Comteu.  Do  not  fear  (feefurthten)  that  I  should  cloud  (beun* 
ru&tgoO  your  life  byuaeleg*  (uberflnffig)  repining?  (bie  Sloge). 
How  could  I  give  myself  up  to  sorrow  when  my  greatest  con- 
solation will  be  the  hope  of  alleviating  (mitbern)  your  grief  1 

Count.  Ah,  you  alone  are  every  thing  to  me !  You  know 
it  wt'l  ....  friendship,  admiration,  and  gratitude  are  the  ties 
(bie  SBonbe.  plur.)  that  bind  (feffcln)  me  to  you.  The  influence 
(Die  £errfd)aft)  you  have  acquired  (erlanaen)  over  my  mind 
(fiber  t  tt<h)  is  so  thoroughly  justified  (rcdjtfertiqen)  by  your  vir- 
tues, that  far  from  denying  (otrlougnen),  I  glory  in  it  (fern  en 
JHubmbarin  fetjett,  fie  anuierFennen)- — It  is  to  you  I  owe  every 
thing :  my  reason,  my  sentiments  (bets  ©efubl),  my  principles 
(ber  @runbf<t$)  and  my  happiness.  In  you  I  find  the  most  ami- 
able as  well  as  the  moat  indulgent  (narijficbtig)  of  friends,  the 
wisest  (netfe)  and  most  useful  adviser  (bie  rau)li<fefte  9fatt)a.ebe* 
rinn).  Be  then  the  arbiter  of  my  children's  destiny  (tie  © cfjiebsfl 
ritbtertnn  fiber  bae  ©(birffal)  as  yon  are  that  of  my  own.  But 
at  any  rate  (ntentgfterte)  let  us  attempt  (atteS  verfutben)  to  per. 
suede  the  Count  of  Moncalde  to  settle  (fid)  nieSerlaffcn)  in 
France.  ...  He  seemed  so  struck  (ger&brt)  by  your  affection 
(bie  3art(td)feit)  for  Emily,  and  to  feel  for  you  such  sincere 
attachment  (Snbangfttbfett)  that  I  cannot  yet  believe  bis  inten- 
tion (bie  Sfbficbf)  to  be  to  separate  you  from  your  child.  I  can- 
not think  his  decision  (ber  Sittfdflufjj  unalterable  (hum ranters 
ltd)). 

Countess.  No,  do  not  let  us  flatter  ourselves.  .  Ho  is  a  firm 
and  decided  character  (fein  —  tft  feft  lint  entftfjfoffen).  He  has 
positively  (befNmmt)  told  my  sister  that  it  would  be  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  exact  from  him  a  promise  (ibm  bte  sBetmgang  vvxw 
fdjreiben)  of  residing  in  France.  His  resolution  is  irrevocably 
(ummberniflidj)  taken  to  return  to  Portugal. 

Cww*.     You  grieve  (betr&beif)  me  ....  But  I  tepeat  U 
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you,  the  fate  of  Emily  .  i  in  your  hands.  Whatever  it  maj  cost 
me,  you  shall  be  absolute  mistress  (tie  unumffhranfte  (Btblttt* 
rum)  of  it.  I  shall  consent  to  whatever  you  decide  on  (befdjltw 
fjen*).  Do  you  intend  speaking  to-day  (nod)  Ijeute)  (on  tie 
subject)  to  Emily  J 

Countess.  After  dinner  ....  But  it  is  late  ;  it  is  time  to 
dress  ....  I  have  not  yet  seen  my  sons  to-day ;  let  us  go  and 

Count.  I  wanted  to  consult  (um  JRatfc  fragen)  you  on  Onega) 
something  connected  with  (wtgeben*)  them.  I  am  dissatisfied 
with  their  tutor  (on  £oftneifter).  Another  has  been  proposed 
(scrfdjlagen*)  me,  I  should  wish  you  to  speak  to  him ;  I  am  told 
he  speaks  English  perfectly  ;  I  cannot  judge  myself  of  the  latter. 

Countess.     I  will  toll  you  if  he  really  understands  it  well  .  . 

Count.     How?  .  .  .  But  you  have  never  learnt  English  .  . 

Countess.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  have  been  studying  it  for 
the  last  year,  to  be  able  to  teach  Henrietta,  who  had  awed  mo 
to  give  her  (^emonoen  urn  etwoS  erfudjen)  an  English  master. 
In  general  (3m  Durdjf d)Rttt)  masters  teach  ao  carelessly  (mi t  fo 
mritr  3Iad)(offtflf  ett)  that,  however  excellent  they  may  be,  two 
years  of  their  lessons  (per  Uaterridjt)  are  not  worth  three 
mouths  (ta»  SJterteljobl)  of  those  (con  tern)  given  by  a  mother. 

Coma.  What  a  (wonderful)  woman  you  are  !  ...  .  Thus 
till  your  children's  education  is  completed,  you  will  spend  part 
of  your  hie  with  masters.  Half  of  it  (Qtcettre^atfte)  you  devote 
lamoenoen)  to  study  ((id)  ju  anUrriejtetO,  and  the  other  half  in 
leaching  what  you  have  karat  ....  Yet  in  spite  of  such  nu- 
merous occupational  whilst  you  thus  multiply  (oerDtelfatttgen) 
your  duties,  you  spare  tune  to  devote  (mbaitn)  to  your  friends 
and  to  the  world  (tie  ©rfeUfdjaft).  How  do  you  manage  (e* 
sstfajyopl 

Countess.  It  is  always  possible  to  find  time  tor  the  fulfilment 
of  duties  that  are  pleasing  to  us  (tie  uttS  TQOier  ftatc). 

Count.  You  always  surprise  mo  (bcftanbtg  in  Stftatuten  fe* 
gen),  I  own  ....  Ah  I  if  your  children  do  not  make  you  hap- 
py, what  mother  could  ever  expect  from  hers  a  reward  of  her 
affection  I  .  .  .  .  And  our  dear  Emily  may  be  for  ever  lost  to 
you  I  .  .  .  I  cannot  bear  (ertngcn*)  the  thought  of  it!— Shall 
you  Me  your  lister  again  to-day  1  Shall  you  give  her  your  an- 
swer for  the  Count  of  Moncalde  1 

Countess.     He  requested  a  prompt  decision  (elite  fdjtwBe  tun) 
fcefrwuate)  ....  I  shall  accordingly  give  (ertfefilert)  him  the 
answer,  since  you  allow  it,  as  soon  as  I  have  questioned  Emily 
m  the  subject  (f£mtuu*  SeffainuRgca  prufm). 
18* 
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Count.     I  am  certain,  Emily  will  refuse  (aaSftfclagen*)  him. 

Countess.  I  think  as  70a  do,  but  ft  is  not  enough  Oftnret<t>ens) 
frill*)  that  she  has  no  aversion  (abgeneigt  friit*)  to  the  Count  of 
Moncalde,  and  that  she  feels  (begot)  for  nim  the  esteem  he  so 
justly  deserves 

Count.  Well,  1  see,  we  must  submit  (fid)  entfdjliefjftt*)  to 
this  sacrifice  (bte  Hufopferung)  ....  Speak  to  your  daughter 

Speak  to  her  alone,  I  should  never  have  courage  to 

support  (auebaltett*)  such  an  interview  (tie  Untmecimg)  .  .  . 
I  feel  I  should  only  spoil  all  your  work. 

248.    DIALOGUE. 

EMILY.       AGATHA. 

Agatha.  I  was  looking  for  you  ....  But,  dear  Emily, 
what  is  the  matter? 

Emily.    Have  you  seen  mamma  {tie  Mutter)  I 

Agatha.     No,  she  is  gone  out ;  she  is  gone  to  my  stmt's. 

Emily.     And  my  father? 

Agatha.  He  has  shut  himself  up  (fid)  etrifthliefen*)  in  his 
study  (bat  Sabinett)  ....  But  surely,  Emily,  they  are  think- 
ing of  your  marriage  (tie  fBerbeiratbuttg) ;  I  guess  (rrratben*) 
as  much  (eg)  from  your  agitation  (an  ©enter  93e  miming). 

Emily.  Ah,  dearest  sister,  you  little  dream  (trie  wirft  ©11 
ben  ttamen  brejeittgen  erraften)  who  is  my  intended  (tent  nun 
mid;  befKmmt) !  .  .  .  .  Agatha,  dearest  Agatha,  how  much  1 
pity  you,  if  you  love  me  as  well  as  I  love  yon  I 

Agatha.  Good  heavens  (©eredjter  $onmel) !  Explain 
(Srftareit)  yourself  more  clearly  (beutltd))- 

Emily.  I  am  desired  (TOait  beffeblt  ntt'r)  to  marry  the 
Count  of  Moncalde,  and  he  is  to  take  (mft  fid)  fubren)  me  to 
Portugal. 

Agatha.  And  you  intend  to  obey  ?  .  .  .  .  Could  you  leave 
ns  ?  ....  Is  it  possible  my  mother  even  should  consent  ? 

Emily.     Alas  I  (getter)  dear  Agatha,  h  is  but  too  true. 

Agatha.  No,  I  never  can  believe  ft  ....  it  is  impossible 
you  ever  can  (Cu  barfft  mcfjt)  obey. 

Emily.  What  are  you  saying  T  Do  you  think  I  should 
oppose  my  mother's  wishes  (rami  id)  mrijter  SRwtter  nriber* 
fteben)? 

Agatha.  But  do  you  think  she  herself  will  ever  en—sat  to 
such  a  separation  ? 

Emily.    She  only  considers  (in  Cefrodjtuitg  |iefcnt*)  what 
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she  calk  my  interest  (Eer  SBortbetf)  1  she  entirely  forgets  he* 
■elf.  Alas  I  she  also  forgets  that  I  could  enjoy  (gemeg en*)  n* 
happiness  she  did  not  witness  (beffen  fie  nidjt  3euge  mire)  1 

Agidlta.     Dear  sister,  refuse  your  consent  (iiitf)  t  etnrai ttigen)  1 

Emily,    f  have  given  my  word. 

Agatha.  Retract  (jurucfnebmen*)  it ...  out  of  affection  to 
my  mother  herself;  your  unfortunate  obedience  (ber  @ebor  fanO 
would  be  (oorbemten)  a  constant  source  of  regret  (bte  eroige 
Sfeue)  to  us  alL 

Emily.  Agatha,  you  do  not  know  my  mother's  fortitude. 
Her  sensibility  £Jbr  jjefubtsctte*  £erj)»  though  mastered  (ge(et= 
tet)  by  her  superior  miad  (bte  iiberEegene  SBermiiift),  can,  it  is 
true,  sometimes  make  her  suffer,  but  will  never  be  strong 
enough  to  betray  her  even  into  showing  a  momentary  weak- 
ness (trie  nirb  e*  etnen  Sfugertbltif  ©djwadje  fit  ibt  bert»rbria« 
gen)  ....  She  is  incapable  (anfibig)  of  ever  regretting 
(bereuen)  she  has  fulfilled  a  duty. 

Agatha.  Emily  I  dearest  sister,  if  you  go,  I  shall  not  sui 
vive  (ernaS  fiberleoen)  such  a  misfortune ! 

Emily.  Ah,  if  you  love  me,  conceal  (from)  me  the  excess 
(bai  Ue&ermaf)  of  your  grief.  It  can  only  unfit  me  for  the 
task  I  have  to  perform  (roeEdjer  mir  jii  fefcr  boat  geefgnet  ift, 
midj  nodj  f<hnxtd)er  ju  macben). — Do  not  further  rend  (nfd)t 
eeffettbg  lerreipen*)  a  heart  already  torn  by  the  conflict  of  (bat 
fdjwi  fo  getbeift  ift  jtoifcbrn)  duty,  affection  and  reason. 

Agatha.  Do  not  expect  me  to  confirm  (Old)  }u  befeftfgen 
in)  thie  cruel  resolution.  I  can  only  weep  and  lament  my  own 
hard  bte. 

EittUy.  I  hear  some  one  ....  Dear  Agatha,  let  us  dry 
our  eyes. 


Oh  tbi  liability  to  EBEOR  (5Bre  fe&r  matt  fid)  irreit  famf) 
op  odk  jtmaicBKTs  (fn  fetnem  Urfbefle),  on  ran  cubby 
(ber  ©djabeti)  repaid  (erfefcen). 

An  English  stage-coach  (bie  I'aitbfutftfce),  full  of  travellers 
(ber  Steffenbe),  was  proceeding  (fo&ren*)  to  York.  Conversa- 
tion fell  on  (3Rar  fpt-ad)  etel  nen)  the  highwaymen  and  robbers 
that  infested  (Bie  matt  offers  auf—  antreffe)  those  parts  (bet 
SBtg),  and  on  the  way  of  concealing  one's  money.  Each 
person  had  his  secret,  but  no  one  thought  (fieuiem  ftel  t&  em) 
of  telling  it  (effenbaren).  One  young  lady  (baft  ORabtheit)  only 
of  eighteen,  was  less  prudent  titan  the  rest  (nidjt  fo  (fug  few*)- 
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Imagining,  no  doubt,  (Cftne  frKtfd  «  ler  3Rritaua)  that  ska 
m  Hornby  giving  a  prod"  (tier  SSooeti)  of  her  cleverness 
(ber  SBerftanb),  she  said  with  great  self-satisfaction  (gott|  off*** 
|cr|u)  that  iIm  had  a  draft  (&r  lOedjfeibrtff)  for  two  hundred 
pounds,  which  was  (befteben*)  her  whole  fortune,  but  that  the 
thieves  would  be  very  clever  (tifhg)  if  they  thought  of  seeking 
for  (uwnit  fie — fpdjen  fefcen)  thii  booty  (ber  Snub)  in  her  shoe, 
or  rather  fja  fogat)  under  die  sole  of  her  foot ;  to  find  h  they 
would  be  obliged  to  (e*  mnfjt*  ibrten  nitr  etitfaOea)  rob  her  of 
dockings. 

The  coach  wu  soon  after  (bait  barairf)  stopped  (asbalrtn*) 
by  a  gang  of  thieves  (bit  StaubedxtRbt),  who  called  upon  (wif> 
fDrbem)  the  affrighted  and  trembling  travellers  to  deliver  up 
(bergeten*)  their  money.  They  accordingly  all  pulled  out 
(veraue)ieb«r*)  their  purses,  fully  aware  ((id)  ocrfreHett)  that 


i  (ber  2Btberffruib)  would  be  perfectly  useless,  am) 
>ve  dangerous  (ober  gnr  aefdbrltd)).     The  sum  (thut 
produced)  appealing  too  small  to  these  gentlemen  (of  the  road 


they  threatened  (breben)  to  search  (nurdjfijQJen)  all  the  hmjgagv 
(bfe  gffctten),  if  a  hundred  pounds  were  not  immediately  given 

«*  You  will  easily  (leidjt)  find  double  that  mm  (bos  Sennet* 
tc),"  said  an  old  gentleman  front  the  corner  of  the  coach  (rtef 
(bnen  —  buiren  au*  bew  SOagen  )u),  "  if  you  examine  (bnrd> 
frid)en)  the  shoes  and  stockings  of  that  lady."  The  advice  was 
-iy  well  taken  (aufnebtnctr*),  and  the  shoes  and  stockings  being 
•died  aS,  the  promised  treasure  (ber  oerfaticiate  ©tbafc)  was 
discovered  (jetgt  (id)).  The  robbers  humbly  (fjbfKdj)  thanked 
the  lady,  paid  (madjen)  sundry  compliments  on  the  beauty  of 
her  foot,  and  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  they  made  oB  with 
their  prize,  leaving  the  coach  to  proceed  on  ks journey  (wetter 
fatten*).  Hardly  were  the  robbers  gone,  when  the  consterna- 
tion (tie  SSefhirjuiig)  of  the  travellers  was  changed  (fid)  cer»ait« 
beln)  into  indignation  (bte  2tiutb).  Words  could  not  express 
(fid)  irdjt  mtt  WOrten  niisbtucfen  taffen*)  the  sorrow  of  the  pool 
woman,  nor  the  resentment  (bet  3Dcn)  expressed  by  (empiireti) 
the  whole  party  against  the  betrayer  (ber  Berratber). 

The  strongest,  and  even  the  most  insulting  epithets  of  disgust 
(Bit  nnglimnffidjften  wnb  bcfdjtmpfenbften  SBemameiO  were  kw. 
tshed  on  him  by  all  (fid)  aits  after  SRimbe  boren  laffett*),  and 
many  went  even  so  far  as  to  call  him  a  rascal  (ber  89efe«ridtf) 
and  the  accomplice  of  the  thieves  (ber  StonbergenDf ).  T« 
these  marks  (bte  Wenfierung)  of  the  general  indignation  (be*  alb 
fu^swincn  UmoiOen*)  (his  conduct  had  excited)  was  added  (cer. 
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•ttrben*}  the  threat  (bie  3>ccttiw«)  of  giving  the  informer  (bn 
Xngebec)  a  sound  beating,  ami  of  throwing  him  outoftbe  window 
(jum  5Bagen  binouS),  and  of  instituting  legal  proceedings  against 
him  (^einsRbeti  gendjtud)  I'efnitgfiO.  In  short  (Surj),  all  seemed 
to  concur  (fid)  erfcbopfen)  in  forming  scheme*  (bet  Sntmtff ) 
for  taking  exemplary  vengeance  on  the  offender  (an  beat  ©trafi 
baren  cine  aiiffallenbe  Kodje).  The  latter  remained  perfectly 
unmoved  ((id)  gait)  (HI  KCTbalteti"),  and  only  remarhed  once  in 
extenuation  (fid)  mtt  ber  Sleiigeriing  entfthiilbtgen),  that  a  man 
could  have  nothing  dearer  to  him  than  himself  (3eber  fet  fid] 
fetbfr  ber  Stebfte)  ;  and  when  the  coach  reached  the  end  of  its 
journey  (ale  man  am  $iele  ber  ffietfe  mar),  he  suddenly  (imoer= 
febenii)  disappeared  (eerfefjwinten*),  before  his  fellow  -  traveller* 
could  accomplish  (ins  SBerf  fe|en)  any  one  (eine  emjige)  of 
their  intended  measures  (tie  beabfidjttgten  SRagregetn)  against 

As  to  the  unfortunate  young  lady,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  (fid) 
oorftette u)  that  she  passed  a  sad  and  sleepless  night  (tie  Stadjl 
fcodjfr  trourig  unb  fdglaffoe  ju  bring  en*).  To  her  joy  and  aston- 
ishment (bae  Srftaiinen),  she  received  the  next  day  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

"  Madam, — You  must  yesterday  have  hated  (cerabfdjeiieti) 
as  an  informer  the  man  who  now  sends  you,  besides  the  sum 
you  then  advanced  him  (unrfdjiegen"),  an  equal  (gteidj)  sum,  as 
interest  thereof  (ale  3<nfm  barauf),  and  a  trinket  (CoS  3un»e0 
of  at  least  the  same  value  (ber  SBertb)  for  your  hair  (ju  3f)rem 
&aarfd)imicfe).  I  hope  this  will  be  sufficient  (fcinreidjett)  to  si- 
lence (mtlbern)  your  grief,  and  I  will  now  explain  (fogeii)  in  a 
few  words  what  must  appear  mysterious  in  my  conduct  (Gen  ge> 
beimnt  ©runt  meineS  Setraaene).  After  having  spent  (fid)  auf> 
batten*)  ten  years  in  India  Qntten),  where  I  amassed  (jufanw 
menbringen*)  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  I  was  on  my  way 
home  with  letters  on  my  bankers  (ber  SBedjfefbrtef)  to  that 
amount  (fur  bie  ganje  ©ummrt,  when  we  were  attacked  (ange» 
fallen  met  ten*)  yesterday  by  the  highwaymen.  All  my  savings 
(bie  retchttd)en  (Jrfparm'ffe)  must  have  inevitably  been  sacrificed 
(ce  war  gefdjebot  urn),  had  the  shabbiness  (tie  ftargfjrit)  of  our 
fellow-travellers  (ber  3f  eifegcfaljrte)  exposed  us  to  a  search  from 
(nim  ©eiten)  these  unprincipled  spoilers  (ber  Stnqreifer).  Judge 
(Urtbeileri)  for  yourself,  if  the  idea  of  returning  to  India  thorough- 
ly empty  handed  (mit  eoflig  leeren  £>anben),  could  be  support- 
able (ertroglidj)  to  me.  Forgive  me,  if  this  consideration  (Die 
Setradjtung)  led  (eermbgen*)  me  to  betray  your  confidence 
(baa  3<>tiauen  nerratbeit*)  and  to  sacrifice  (aufonfern)  a  small 


m 

(ml"tg)  Kim,  though  not  ray  own,  to  save  my  whole  fortune.  1 
am  under  the  greatest  obligation  to  you.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
twtiry  (SBensrife  grtnt  son)  my  gratitude  in  any  way  in  my 
power!  and  I  request  you  to  consider  (rechnett)  these  trifles  (fur 
rtfdjt*)  aa  onry  the  eipreaaions  (6ie  geringen  StOten)  of  a*f 
raadinen  (burd)  roddje  idj  midj  bf  rifew)  to  aeiTe  too." 
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SYSTEMATIC  OUTLINE 


DIFFERENT  PARTS    OF   SPEECH, 

THEIR  INFLECTION  AND  VISE.  . 


PARTS  OP  SPEECH. 

§  1.  The  German  language  has  ten  parts  of  speech: 
—The  Article,  Substantive  or  Noun,  Adjective,  Numeral, 
Pronoun,  Verb,  Adverb,  Preposition,  Conjunction,  and 
Interjection. 

Of  these  six  are  declinable  ;  namely,  the  Article,  the 
Noun,  the  Adjective,  the  Numeral,  the  Pronoun,  and 
the  Verb. 

The  remaining  parts  of  speech  are  indeclinable  and 
are  called  Particles. 

The  declinable  parts  of  speech  have  two  numbers, 
the  Singular  and  the  Plural. 

To  substantives,  and  to  all  the  other  declinable  parts 
of  speech,  except  the  verb,  belong  three  genders,  Mas- 
culine, Feminine,  and  Neuter. 

$  2.  They  have  also  four  cases  : —  Nominative, 
Genitive,  Dative,  and  Accusative,  which  in  general  cor- 
respond to  those  of  the  same  name  in  the  Classical 
Languages. 

let,  The  nominative  is  employed  as  the  subject  of  a  proposition, 
In  answer  to  the  question  "who?"  or  "whatf"  e.  g.  9StX 
femnit?  bcr  Baler,  tie  gjfutkr  unb  tai  .(tint  femnwit ;  who  comes  1 
the  father,  the  mother  and  the  child  are  coming. 

3d,  The  genitive  denotes  the  relation  of  origin,  possession,  Mu- 
tual connection,  and  many  others,  which  in  English  are  expressed  by 
the  possessive  case,  or  by  the  preposition  of.  It  answers  to  the 
question  "  whose  J "  e.  g.  tBfffcn  -E»u*  i(l  **«  ?  St  i(l  0(8  Sonlga ; 
Ut  JUnfmOnns ;  whose  house  is  this !  It  is  the  king*!  i  the  raer- 
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3d,  The  dative  ie  the  case  of  the  remote  object,  from  which  any 
u  is  done.  It  answers  to 
"for'whatf"  e.g.  SB(m  trinojt  D» 
bat  SBud)  ?  Siui  Srivcer. ;  ban  Jt  natal ;  for  whom  do  you  bring-  that 
book?    For  the  teacher;  the  boy. 

4th,  The  accusative  indicates  the  immediate  object  of  an  active 
transitive  verb,  in  answer  to  the  question  "  mhoml"  ot"wkatt" 
e.  %.  Wat  baft  JDn  ?  Stat  gffcrc  ;  tin  fflleflw ;  what  hurt  thoa  1  A 
pen  j  a  knife. 


ARTICLES. 

$  3.  An  article  is  a  word  which  serves  to  restrict 
or  individualize  the  meaning  of  substantives. 

There  are  in  German  as  in  English  two  articles ; 
the  definite  fcer,  bit,  bad,  the ;  and  the  indefinite  tin,  rate, 
tin,  an  or  a. 

In  German  both  articles  are  declined,  i.  e.  they  indi- 
cate by  a  change  of  termination  the  gender,  the  num- 
ber, and  the.  case  of  thef  substantive  to  which  they  be* 
long.  / 
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1    DBFIMTTB     ARTICLE. 


SlNGULAB. 

Hug.           F#m.  N«L 

Nom.     bee,         tie,  baa,             the. 

Gun.     bee,       her,  be*,        of  the. 

Dat.     Bern,       bet,  bent,       to  the. 

Ace.      ben,        tie,  baS,             the. 

UBCLEBHIOn  OP    THB 


Nom.  em,  etite, 

Gsn.  etitrt,  etner, 

Dat  etnem,  etner, 

Ace  etnen,  etne, 


cin,  a,  an. 

einrt,     of  a,  an. 
eitiem,    to  a,  an. 


4  4.  Obg.  1.  The  meaning  of  substantives  without  the 
article  is  expressed  in  the  most  general  manner.  The  office 
of  the  article  is  to  point  out  either  definitely  or  indefinitely  as 
indimdual  of  the  genus  or  species  denoted  by  the  substantive 
e-  g-  ber  Maim,  the  man ;  eine  SSuime,  a  flower. 
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Obs.  2.  Hence  common  nouns  only,  which  under  one  tens 
comprehend  many  individuals,  can,  strictly  speaking,  assume 
the  article.  The  remaining  classes  of  nouns  must  from  the 
nature  of  their  signification  commonly  reject  it ;  viz :  1st, 
proper  names,  which  already  contain  the  notion  of  individuali- 
ty ;  as,  Goethe,  Walter  Scott,  dec.  ;  2d,  abstract  substantives 
and  names  of  material*,  the  meaning  of  which  is  so  general, 
that  no  individual  is  distinguished  ;  as,  virtue,  tenter,  gold. 

Obs.  3.  The  article,  however,  is  employed  in  various  rela- 
tions before  all  classes  of  substantives,  even  more  frequently 
in  German  than  in  English. 

ARTICLE   BEFORE   PROPER   NAMES. 

§  5.     The  article  is  used  before  proper  names  in  the 

following  instances: — 

1st,  When  the  name  of  a  person  assumes  I 
a  common  noun.  This  is  the  case,  when  the  s 
mon  to  several  individuals;  as,  bit  ©tuart'3, bit  Solent,  the  Stuarts, 
the  Catoa,  or  when  it  is  employed  to  express  some  quality  or 
characteristic ;  as,  ec  tft  (in  jrotlttt  *pla!o,  he  is  a  second  Plato ;  bet 
Cafbt  unfem  3tit,  the  Cesar  of  our  age. 

3d,  If  the  name  of  a  person  is  preceded  by  an  adjective ;  as, 
'   brr  htiligt  tytttui,  btr  gwfit  grttbridj,  St.  Peter,  Frederick  the  Great, 

3d,  When  the  name  of  an  author  is  put  instead  of  his  works ; 
'as,  id)  bft  b  f  n  ©cbarfptart,  I  am  reading  Shakspeare ;  bobtn  Bit 
bin  effing  nfd)  nid)t7  have  you  not  yet  purchased  Lessing*s 
works! 

4th,  Te  denote  familiarity  or  inferiority ;  as,  itb  niaa't  unb 
\  totO  liitW  ojaubm,  bej  mid)  b  t  r  Mar  wr iafftn  hoi  (Sdjillt t ),  1  cannot 
possibly  believo  that  (friend)  Max  has  deserted  me;  btr  gtij  Jttt 
pefnwinb  femmcu,  let  Frederick  (lernnl)  make  haste  to  coma.  In 
this  connection  the  artiule  may  often  be  rendered  into  English  by  a 
possessive  pronoun ;  e.g.  tveift  btcSBottc?  where  is  yow  father t 
--  bit  uSutttr  iff  aulntaanafn,  my  (our)  mother  has  gone  out. 

6th,  To  distinguish  the  gander  of  names  of  countries  and  places, 
snob  as  are  not  of  the  neuter  gender ;  as,  bit  Gdjrtitij,  btr  JScn* 
gauir. 

6th,  The  article  serves  often  simply  to  point  out  the  case  of  the 
name;  ss, btr rJftbjuo,  bt<  Sura*,  the  expedition  of  Cyrus;  btr  Set 
b  t  (  Cettott t,  the  death  of  Socrates. 


§  6.     Before  abstract  substantives  and  names  of 
materials  the  article  Is  employed, 
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lit,  Ta  express  the  distinction  of  case,  when  the  nonn  is  of  th* 
feminine  (giendei  and  therefore  indeclinable  in  the  singular  ($  30)  i 
e.  g.  ti'r  Sag  bet  3fodj<  i{t  gi-feiiuiii'n,  the  day  of  vengeance  i* 
come ;  in  itx  grfifwt  hEil'gcni  ©ttjuf,  under  the  sacred  protection 
of  liberty ;  1 1 1  pbift  Utiiftn,  to  stand  in  need  of  help. 

8d,  When  their  meaning-  is  restricted  to  umo  particular  in- 
stance; as,  bat  SffiaffiT  b«  ttttt,  the  waters  of  the  Elbe;  Ut 
3l«S  N*  ecbAfecf,  the  diligence  of  tk*  scholar. 

AKTICLE   BF.FOBB   COMMON    XOrjffS. 

§  7.  Common  nouns  are  usually  connected  either 
with  the  definite  or  indefinite  article.  Its  omission, 
however,  becomes  necessary  in  the  following  cases : — ■ 

let,  When  the  common  nonn  expresses  some  quality  or  condi- 
tion; as,  <t  tjl  Jtoufuiann,  ASntg,  ®eltat  gapKbtn,  he  has  became 
b  merchant,  king,  a  soldier. 

3d,  In  titles,  superscriptions,  fee.,  as  in  English ;  e.  g.  3>Mtffi 
Sutbft ;  jktt,  Jfreu  Bictti*,  Mr.,  Mrs.  Dietrich  ;  ttntfct)  smgufcbc* 
BWrhrtud),  German-English  Dictionary. 

3d,  When  the  common  nonn,  in  connection  with  a  preposition, 
constitutes  an  adverbial  expression,  or  when  several  common  noons 
are  united  by  a  copulative  conjunction  and  form  one  complex  no- 
tion ;  e.  g.  ju  Jttfe,  (Nwt  Sant,  ifi  ©Aifft  wiffn,  to  travel  on  foot,  by 
land,  by  aea ;  Srt  unb  Scirer  fdswftnt,  unb  Jtiee  unb  gunftn  fkbrn 
'"""  '  '   '  uraeman  were  panting,   and  pebbles 

t  ®ut  unb  IBlut,  with  property  and 

•  4th,  Common  nouns  in  the  plural,  denoting  several  individuals 
in  an  indeterminate  manner,  and  corresponding  to  the  singular  with 
the  indefinite  article  tin,  tint,  tin,  do  not  admit  of  the  article;  as,  id* 
boat  tintn  !8tt  tf  tcholtm,  1  have  received  a  latter;  plur.  id)  bote 
Ktifft  trhattCR,  I  have  received  letters,  ^fntx  pnfc  nuf!i*t  Xhitic, 
horses  are  useful  animals. 

6th,  The  omission  of  the  article  often  gives  a  partitne  significa- 
tion to  the  substantive,  especially,  if  it  be  the  name  of  a  material 
substanoe.  In  this  case  wa  supply  the  English  torn*  (the  French 
4u)  ;  e.  g.  ait>  ibm  SBwb,  Mi!*,  Statin,  give  him  sense  bread,  milk, 
wine,  tus. 

IDIOMATIC    USE    OF    THB    ARTICLE. 

In  a  manner  peculiar  to  the  German,  the  definite  ar- 
b  is  often  put  before  a  common  noun,  to  indicate  that  the  en- 
tire species  is  meant ;  e.  g.  Set  SRertfd)  tft  fterblid),  man  (aU 
■ten,  every  man)  is  mortal.  So  also  before  abstract  substan- 
tives and  names  of  materials,  when  their  meaning  is  to  be  token 
to  its  foil  extent ;  e.  g.   unb  b  i  t  Xitflotb,  fte  iff  frttt  teerar 
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©djall,  aad  virtue,  k  Is  no  empty  sctmd;  t«8  (Hfen  i|i  rin  3Rw 
tad,  iron  {aU  iron)  is  a  metal 

„  The  Germans  employ  the  definite  article  also  before  the  names 
of  seasons,  months,  days,  and  in  many  other  cases,  where  the 
English  idiom  does  not  admit  of  it;  e.  g.  fcer  fceiij,  tex  Summer, 
ber  Kbertb,  spring,  summer,  evening ;  bat)  Sbriftentbmn,  Christi- 
anity, bit  She,  matrimony,  &c. 


THE    ARTICLE    W   SENTEHOSS. 

§  9.  When  in  the  same  proposition  several  substantives  of 
the  same  gender  and  number  follow  each  other,  the  article  is 
expressed  with  the  first  only;  but  if  they  differ  in  gender  or  in 
number,  or  are  otherwise  opposed  to  each  other,  It  must  be 
expressed  with  each  ;  e.  g.  bie  '-BerroartWtn  into  greunt*  he* 
fee  SRamtes  finC  altc  tobt,  the  relations  and  friends  of  this  man 
are  all  dead ;  bet  iBater,  bie  SHutter  unb  tie  Winter  fin*  ju 
Qaufe,  the  father,  the  mother  and  the  children  are  at  home.       — 

When  a  substantive  in  the  genitive  case,  limits  the  meaning 
of  another,  the  article  is  always  omitted  before  the  limited  sub- 
stantive, if  the  genitive  precedes  it ;  e.  g.  ntetnes  fSmberi 
SJudj— bai  Bud)  meinee  fflrubevS,  my  brother's  book ;  «uf  fet 
tie*  CebenS  erftra  (Sanae,  on  the  first  journey  of  his  life. 

§  10.  If  the  definite  article  is  preceded  by  one  of  tho  pre- 
positions an,  atif,  bet,  Curd),  fur,  in,  vert,  we,  fiber,  m,  both  are 
frequently  contracted  into  one  word. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  contractions  thus 
formed : — 


5m, 

instead  of  an  brat. 

e.  g.  am  Senfier,  at  the  window ; 

en*. 

anM, 

"    aai  Uftr,  to  the  shore ; 

"Up, 

auf  ta#, 

"    ouffi  jdb.  Into  the  Aeld; 

brim, 

"    btim  txift,  near  the  light; 

bur*-!, 

bin*  bnfl, 

"    bur&S  %mtt,  through  the  fire ; 

P 

z 

ffhba*. 

"    filw  JBatcvlani),  for  one's  country 
"    im  jjaufe,  in  (be  house ; 

tn«. 

**    in*  BBofftr,  into  the  water; 

ninbrm. 

"    Mm  ftimmri,  from  (the)  heaven; 

twrs. 

"    bcvS  Xng<Rd)t,  before  the  face  ; 

■term. 

" 

Met  ban. 

"    f  !>mn  tttbtttrtun,  shore  this  earth 
ly  life ; 

fibers, 

ainr  Bnf, 

"    fiber*  9Ht tx,  over  the  sea  j 

umerm. 

unter  bem. 

"    antnm  SBaitrac,  under  the  tree 

jum, 

•* 

ju  bem, 

"    jam  ®tfl<f,  fortunately; 

px. 

jU  Etc, 

"    nit  grnifce   to  the  Joy. 
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SUBSTANTIVES  OR  NOUNS. 

§  11.  A  substantive  or  noun  is  the  name  of  an; 
person  or  thing. 

Substantives  are  divided  into  three  principal  clas- 
ses :  Proper,  Common,  and  Abstract. 

A  proper  noon  is  the  name  of  an  individual  person 
or  object ;  as,  ^xtnridj,  Seotfttftattb/  Henry,  Germany, 
—  A  common  noun  is  a  general  term  comprehending 
a  plurality  of  individuals  or  parts,  and  applicable  to 
each  of  them ;  e.  g.  5Henfcfj,  Bourn,  $f«fc,  man,  tree, 
lorse,  &c. 

Among  common  nouns  may  also  be  included  names  of  materials ; 
a*,  Qifcn,  iron ;  9Ht(d),  milk,  and  collective  nouns,  which  are  singu- 
lar in  form,  bat  plural  in  signification ;  as,  S3  (If,  people ;  ©clnrge, 
range  of  mountains. 

An  abstract  noun  is  one  which  serves  to  denote 
either  a  quality,  an  activity,  or  mode  of  being,  to  which 
the  mind  attributes  an  independent  existence;  e.  g. 
grethett,  liberty ;  Sonf,  course ;  ©ebdd)d#,  memory,  &c. 

In  German  the  initial  of  substantives  and  words 
used  substantively  is  always  a  capital  letter. 

We  shall  consider  the  substantive  in  a  fourfold 
point  of  view ;  namely,  as  to  its  Gender,  its  Number 
its  Inflection,  and  lastly  its  Government. 


L    GENDER. 

§  IS.  The  grammatical  gender  of  names  of  per- 
sons and  animals  generally  corresponds  to  their  natu- 
ral sex,  i.  e.  the  names  of  all  male  beings,  including 
that  of  the  Divinity  and  other  superior  beings  regard- 
ed as  males,  are  masculine  ;  those  of  all  females  are 
feminine ;  e.  g.  bet  SRomt,  the  man  ;  bar  ®ott,  God ;  bet 
@eift,  the  spirit ;  bit  ©ottitttt,  the  goddess ;  bit  SRutttr, 
the  mother. 

Exceptions.  Diminutives  in  dl  :  n  and  I  e  i  n  ;  as,  baf  33!Sl>d)Cn, 
the  maid  ;  iaS  SKdnnlttn,  the  mannikin ;  also,  bai  Sfficil>,  the  woman, 
and  certain  compounds ;  as,  tit  SJJonnSpnfm,  the  male ;  tog  SB«tM« 
'ilf,  Jfrautnjtmmer,  the  female,  woman. 
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Appellations,  comprehending  an  entire  species  of  living 
beings  without  reference  to  any  distinction  of  sex,  are  some- 
times masculine,  sometimes  feminine,  and  sometimes  neuter, 
e.  g.  tier  Sftenfd),  man  (homo) ;  bit  38ad)tel,  the  quail ;  ba» 
^Jferb,  the  horse. 

$  13.  With  respect  to  substantives  in  general,  their 
gender,  as  far  as  it  is  reducible  to  roles,  may  be  deter* 
mined  either  by  their  signification,  or  by  their  termi- 
nation. /  -*-tf*** 

GENDER    OP    BOBSTAHTTVES    DISTINGUISHED    BY    THEDl  f*0*^ 

BiaNIFICATIOS. 

I.  MascttUjits.  The  name  of  winds,  seasons,  months,  ana 
days  are  masculine  ;  also  the  points  of  compass ;  as,  ber  9iorb, 
Bub,  D(t,  SSJcfl,  the  north,  south,  east,  west 

II.  Feminine*.  Most  names  of  rivers  are  feminine;  e.  g 
Die  Tbemfe,  Dettau,  SBefer,  the  Thames,  Danube,  Weser.  Ex 
cept  ter  3?bdn,  Wain,  JKbmte,  ffit'I  :c 

§  14.     III.  Neuter*.     To  the  neater  gander  belong  : 

1st,  The  names  of  letters,  bat  %  93,  S  ic. 

2d,  All  infinitives  and  other  words,  which  properly  are  no 
substantives,  but  are  used  as  such  ;  e.  g.  baS  ©efcen,  *3ijrett, 
the  seeing,  hearing ;  bos  ©utc,  ©djone,  the  good,  beautiful ; 
bai  SBemt,  bae  Slbcv,  the  if,  the  but. 

3d,  Names  of  countries  and  places  ;  as,  Qeutfdjlanb,  Sraiik 
retib,  Cetpjig,  gret'burs,  Germany,  France,  Leipzig,  Freiburg. 

Except  the  following :  Die  Jtrimm,  Crimea;  b«Bau|I&, Luaitania; 
bit  fflarf,  Mark;  tii  $fo(j,  Palatinate;  bit  Sdjwcij,  Switierland  ; 
all  those  ending  in  ( i ;  as,  bit  XficNt,  aBotadiri  l(.,  Turkey,  Wala- 
chia ;  and  all  those  compounded  with  a  a  or  g  a  a  ;  e.  g.  Ite  Sttisi 
afai,  bit  SEBetterou  it. 

4th,  Mu9.  collective  nouns  and  names  of  materials ;  as,  baa 
S3»lf,  the  people  ;  SBteb,  cattle  ;  gletfdj,  flesh ;  poor,  the  hair. 

5th,  Names  of  metals  ;  as,  bol  Stfen,  ©rib,  ©fiber,  3tnn,  me 
Iron,  gold,  silver,  tin. 


GENDER    OP    SUBSTANTIVES    DISTINGUISHED      BY    THEIR 
TKHMDTATIOlf. 

§  15.     I.  MAScuLnrss.     To  the  masculine  gender  be 
long: 
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it^Prirnarrderivatrvw'ofoiaesylmble;  a*,  In  glng,  ©djJa  a, 
Sprudr,  ?ouf,  gluf),  ***  ffigfc*i  t**ti  sentence,  couth,  river. 

2d,  Most  derivatives,  both  primary  and  secondary,  terminating 
in  el,  er,  en,  ing,  ling;  e.g.  fcer  ©infel,  top;  ©djnafcel, 
beak;  Summer,  sorrow;  hunger,  hunger;  ©artcn,  garden; 
SBflgtn,  waggon;  faring,  herring ;  £bfting,  courtier;  <Sunflr 
Ung,  iavourite. 

To  these  there  are  many  exceptions : — 
Kxc.  1.    Substantives,  the  gender  of  which  is  otherwise  de- 
termined by  their  signification ; e.  g.  feu  SKutttr,  mother;  3«nlcr, 
daughter;  Sic   gjiefel,   fQbtt   (rivers);  tag   Silbtt,  silver;  amfling, 

Exe.  9.  Most  name*  of  animals  in  1 (,  and  many  names  ol 
things  are  feminine,  e.  g.  Me  Hmfri,  blackbird ;  Brcffrt,  thrash ; 
fcummtl, bumble-bee ;  SPacbHl,  quail;  2f<bjirl, shoulder ;  ©urM,bo&e; 
GitM,  acorn;  ffletrf,  fork;  ffiobrf,  needle;  Sdwdbtd,  box;  SdjinW, 
shingle;  Softl,  table;  Sremmri,  drum  j  HBurjtl,  root,  tee. 
*""  j  16.  £*».  3.  Words  in  d,  of  Latin  origin,  which  formerly 
ended  in  (a  sre  feminine;  as,  tie  Jennet,  formula ;  3nfrt  (insu/o), 
island,  Sk.-s  bnt  those  which  originally  ended  in  lum  are  neuter, 
e.  g.  tat  (j-rcmjKl  (exempbmi),  the  example ;  Sopite!,  chapter;  Dto> 
ft  I  (oracuium),  oracle.  So  also,  606  ffiuttM,  bundle ;  aXtttrt,  means ; 
Gieflft,  seal,  and  others. 
Kxc.  i.    The  following  in  t  r  are  feminine : — 

Sbfr,  vein.  jtieftr,  pine. 

2Cu(l(r,  oyster.  Atammer.,  cramp. 

SUIttr,  Mister.  Jtfapper,  clapper. 

SButhr,  butter.  Steer,  liver. 

Qffttr,  magpie.  Sritcv,  ladder. 

jaftr,  fibre,  fflfcncr,  speck. 

%  ittt,  pen.  OIolKt,  adder. 

Slitter,  tinsel.  Otter,  viper. 

gdtev,  torture.  Wflfler,  ehn. 

■fculfttr,  halter.  ©djleuter,  sling. 

fliininier,  chamber.  CdjulKr,  shoulder. 

Jt'ItCI,  wine-press.  SBimper,  eje-laah. 

Esc.  S.    The  following  in  t  r  are  neuter  :— 

alter,  age.  Outer,  udder. 

Oiler,  pus.  juter,  load. 

*  SubHantive*  formed  from  primitive  verba  by  a  simple  change  of  iko 
radical  vowel,  are  called  primary  denvalwa ;  aa,  IBriidj,  breach,  Ron  lirt' 
djrn,  to  break  ;  ^uj,  march,  from  jie&W,  to  march.     Commonly  Ihey  add  no 

->■-—-=■■-■'■■■-  -  -1- ■  ■■'-■  ■■■-•■     »•■- iniei  iheyaanuae  er, 

e  formed  either  from 
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Toffee,  fodder. 
®stt(r,  I™,.,. 

sitt«,  j*****- 

Slafht,  fathom. 
Eager,  couch. 
Sajfa      " 


SOilffft,  knife. 
OTtffctt,  bodice, 
SEKufrct,  pattern. 
9>elft(r,  cushion. 
SRubcr,  oar. 
lifer,  bank. 
ffiktttr,  weather. 
SBunter,  wonder. 
3imm«,  room. 


ecb(r,  leather. 

tubvc,  carrion. 

SERoltcr,  a  meaaDr 
f  re.  S.     Of  those  terminating  in  tit,  the  following  are  neutei  — 
ho   Stdtst,  basin  ;  .Rifles,  cushion ;  Sates,  sheet  j  SiJappcri,  escutch- 
eon, 3ctd>eu,  sign. 

{  17.     II-  Femtnines.     To  the  femimie  gender  belong  : 

1st,  All  substantives  having  the  termination  inn  (also  writ, 
ten  t  n),  which  affix  is  joined  to  masculine  names  of  persona 
and  animals,  to  form  corresponding  terms  for  females ;  e.  g. 
(Sett,  Ootttnn;  Ziwe,  Eoreinrt,  lion,  lioness  j  Qelb,  Qtltinn, 
hero,  heroine,  &c 

3d,  Primary  derivatives  in  be,  e,  i,  ft;  e.  g.  tie  ©cbtortge, 
•make ;  ffuilbe,  knowledge ;  Kmtuiift,  reason ;  Sunft.  art 

Esc.  1.    The  following  are  masculine: — 


Soft,  bast. 
SBrbacbt,  reflection. 
ffietracfjt,  consideration. 
iDotfit,  wiclr . 
Dienft,  semes. 
Droht,  wire. 
Banff,  vapour. 
jDiirfi,  thirst. 

Scrft,  forest. 
Jroft,  frost 
Sifft,  yest. 
©ownnft,  (rain. 
.&(*t,  pike. 
$(rbft,  autumn. 
aSift,  dung. 
Etc.  9.    The  following  at 


3Jfc>ft,  must 

•Reft,  rust. 

©rbadjt,  shaft  (in  mines). 

©dKift,  shaft. 

©djiifl,  rascal. 

©elt,  pay. 

©lift,  tag. 

ffiwfi,  comfort. 

ffierbatbt,  suspicion. 

iBcrtuft,  loss. 

HBanft,  psuuoh. 

CBttrjt,  wigbt. 

SBufl,  filth. 

3roift,  dispute. 

-  bo*  Sffpmft,  spectra ;  •» 


|l*t,  face ;  $aupt,  head ;  Jtinb,  child ;  Jttcmso,  jewel ;  etctjt,  Jgfct ; 
©lift,  (ecclesiastical)  foundation. 

§  16.  3d,  Secondary  derivatives,  formed  by  the  affixes  et, 
t,  beit>(eit,  un«,  f*«f*.  «*&*  «*bi  ■*»  bie  £*"<fcH 
hypocrisy ;  ©tdrf  e,  strength ;  fiubnbeit,  boldness  ;  ©ttelfttt, 
vanity;  gefbmg,  fortress ;  ?anBfdjaft,  landscape;  $eut<U*V 
noma ;  Jimttttb,  poverty. 
17 


Exception.  Many  of  those  in  *  are  masculine ;  as,  tux  .fmft 
lbs  bore;  SlaU,  crow;  flfifc,  cheese,  &c.,  and  some  are  neater j 
M,  bat  Mug*,  the  eye ;  Qxbt,  inheritance ;  Critic,  end,  tut. — 3i««tl), 
ornament,  ib  masculine,  and  $)ttftbaf[,  seal,  ia  neuter. 

§  19.     III.  Neuters.     To  the  neuter  gender  belong: — 

1st,  All  diminutives  ending  in  th  e  n  and  I  e  i  rt ;  as,  baa 
£Blumd)en>  the  floweret ;  ©ctntfjen,  little  son ;  SBudjlrin,  little 
book ;  grdulein,  young  lady,  miss. 

2d,  Collective  and  frequentative  substantives  formed  by  the 
prefix  gc;  as,  ba§  ©efinbe,  domestics;  ©etofe,  noise;  @e> 
(tiro,  constellation;  —  bae  ®ereee,  talk;  Oc'aitfc,  frequent 
walking,  &c, 

3d,  Host  secondary  derivatives  formed  by  the  affixes  fel, 
f«t  tbum,  ntfi;  as,  bat  Ueberbleb fel,  remainder ;  JRdtrtfet, 
riddle ,  Srcuigjol,  distress ;  ©djieffal,  rate  ;  gbriftentblim,  chris- 
tianity ;  ^Wrjogrbum,  dukedom ;  SSfiribntp,  alliance ;  93erbdlr 
nig,  relation. 

Exc.  1.  Or  "iose  in  them,  three  are  masculine :  —  b(t  3rri 
tfjuni,  error ;  Stcubtfjum,  riches ;  ©u*fttl)uii),  growth.  Of  those  in 
fat,  Srflbfal,  affliction,  is  feminine ;  ©tfSpfel,  stopper,  u  masculine 
Exc.  9.    Tim  following  in  n  i  6  are  feminine  :— 

EBetrtfngnifi,  grievance.  Grlau6ni|),  pennisaion. 

SJctrfibntli,  affliction.  gfiulni!),  putrefaction. 

ffieff!  miner  rip,  sorrow.  ginficrntjt,  darkness. 

ffieforgntfi,  apprehension.         jtrnntnip,  knowledge. 

Snvanbntfi,  condition.  25ctl>aiiuiinifr,  damnation. 

CcmpfSngnifi,  conception.         Sftlbntji,  wilderness. 

(Srfparmfi,  savings. 

GENDER   OF  COMPOUND    BUBBTANTIVB8. 

§  20.  Compound  substantives  generally  adopt  the  gender 
of  the  second  component,  which  contains  the  emphatic  idea ; 
as,  ber  Strct)  b  o  f,  the  church-yard ;  ba8  ffiath  b  a  u  e,  the  town- 
hall  ;  tie  UBtnb  m  u  b  t  e,  the  windmill. 

L^  Exc.  1.  Names  of  places  are  always  neuter,  though  their  prin- 
cipal component  may  be  masculine  or  feminine ;  e.  g,  (bat)  greii 
bur  a  (tit  Surg),  6am  burg,  SBithn  b  erg  (6  er  Sera),  &c. 

Exc.  3.  A  number  of  substantives  compounded  with  b«i 
8H  u  t  h  are  feminine  : — 

Xrtmutb,  grace.  Snnftaiutl),  meekness. 

Ctmutb,  humility.  SArortmutb,  melancholy 

9re|imutf),  generosity.  <■»...  .—l    ... 
Bonantiitb,  forbearanae 
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Etc.  3-  Tho  following  likewise  donate  from  the  general  rale , 
«ctXbrrf)Cu  (bis  edjru),  abhorrence;  bit  Encunaugc,  lamprey ;  the 
following  compouivls  of  Xijt'il,  part: — tat  ©egentfinl,  the  reverse; 
£tnttrt!)CU,  hind  part;  flJotbevtrjeil,  fore  part ;  also,  btt  flSittwcd), 
Wednesday,  which,  however,  sometimes  is  6  i  (  SQiithued). 

GENDER    OP   FOREIGN    SUBSTANTIVES. 

§  21.  Those  foreign  substantives  which  have  preserved  limit 
original  form,  retain  also  the  gender  which  they  have  in  the  lan- 
guage from  which  they  are  adopted ;  e.  g.  ber  Sector,  @rjnbi> 

c«6;  tie  gagjgfl,  P"*  fjsadiitm ■ 

ed  to  German 

...n  k,„  «•  tev  Mltat 

iy;  b«  Muin 


Author 


Midship,* 


foundation 
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Exception.  Many  of  those  in  t  are  masculine  ;  is,  tw  $rft 
the  bare;  SRa&e,  crow;  M]c,  cheese,  &c.,  and  some  are  neuter; 
as,  bat  Huge,  the  eye ;  litbf,  inheritance ;  (Entt,  end,  &c. — i3ierotl>, 
ornament,  is  masculine,  and  ^ttfchafl,  seal,  is  neuter. 

$  19.     III.  Neuters.     To  the  neuter  gender  belong:— 

1st,  All  diminutives  ending  in  djen  and  lein;  as,  bas 
fBuund)«i,  the  floweret ;  ©obmrjen,  little  bod  ;  SBiidjletn,  Me 
book ;  graiiletrr,  young  lady,  imsB. 

2d,  Collective  and  frequentative  substantives  formed  by  the 
prefix  g  e ;  as,  ba3  ®efinbe,  domestics ;  ©etofe,  noise ;  @a 
flint,  constellation ;  —  oa$  ©erebe,  talk ;  ©  Ha  life,  frequent 
walking,  die 

3d,  Most  secondary  derivatives  formed  by  the  affixes  fel, 
fa  I,  tburrt,  nig;  as,  ba§  Ueberblefafel,  remainder ;  JRatfafel, 
riddle ,  Srattgfal,  distress  ;  Scfjitffal,  fete ;  (Sbrtfieittf)um,  Chris- 
tianity; ^erjogtfaiim,  dukedom;  58unbrttfj,  alliance;  Cerfaatt 
nig,  relation. 

JEic.  1.  Or  "lose  in  1 1)  u m,  three  are  masculine:  —  fctt  3rn 
Ifatlm,  error;  SRrufatfauiu,  riches;  SBocWtittmi,  growth.  Of  those  in 
fa  I,  Srfi6[i»[,  affliction,  is  feminine ;  StSpfcl,  stopper,  is  masculine 
Exc.  9.    The  following  in  n  i  $  are  feminine : — 

CBebvangnip,  grievance.  (Erlnubniji,  permission. 

SSetrflbntfJ,  affliction.  Jfiulntfi,  putrefaction. 

JBcfunimcrniJ!,  sorrow.  Sinffriiup,  darkness. 

iBeforgnifl,  apprehension.         JternittiiS,  knowledge. 

fBniMnbntft,  condition.  SSctbauiniittfi,  damnation. 

{SiHpfinijnif),  conception.         SBUbni|i,  wilderness. 

etfpornlfi,  savings, 

GENDER   OP  COMPOUND    SUBSTANTIVES. 

§  20.  Compound  substantives  generally  adopt  the  gender 
of  the  second  component,  which  contains  the  emphatic  idea ; 
as,  btt  ffitrdj  6  o  f,  the  church-yard ;  bag  9tatfa  fa  a  u  i,  the  town- 
hall;  tie  iffitnb  m  ii  h  1  e,  the  windmill. 

'■""'^  Exc.  1.  Names  of  places  are  always  neuter,  though  their  prin- 
cipal component  may  be  masculine  or  feminine ;  e.  g.  (baf)  Jrri" 
buvafbit  SBura),  fiom  6  u  t  g,  aBittm  6 1  r  9  (b  t  r  SBero),  tin. 

Exc.  3.  A  number  of  substantives  compounded  with  b  c  1 
Bt  n  t  fa  are  feminine  :— 

Xnmutfa,  grace.  ©onftmutfa,  meekness. 

iDtmuifa,  humility.  ©Anwrmutfa,  melancholy 

Onpmutfa,  generosity.  SQtfamutfa,  sadness. 
Bangmutr),  forbearanae 
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Exc.  3.  Tbt  following  likewise  deviate  from  the  general  role . 
#er  Htfrfjeu  (tie  £d)ai),  abhorrence;  tit  Skunnuge,  lamprey ;  tha 
following  compounJs  of  Si)fil,  part: — tat  fStgentljttl,  the  reverse; 
fiinlcrthcil,  hind  part;  SOetbertrjeil,  fore  part ;  also,  b(t  3Hittwed>, 
Wednesday,  which,  however,  sometimea  is  b  it 


GENDER    OF    FOREIGN    SUBSTANTIVES. 

§  21.  Those  foreign  substantives  which  have  preserved  their 
original  form,  retain  also  the  gender  which  they  have  in  the  lan- 
guage from  which  they  are  adopted ;  e.  g.  ber  Sector,  ©pnbii 
Olfi;  bie  ©rjrttariS,  tai  Sonriluim. 

But  those,  whose  form  has  become  assimilated  to  German 
words,  frequently  assume  another  gender ;  e.  g.  ber  SUtat 
(altare),  the  ahar ;  ber  Srirpet  (corpus),  the  body ;  ber  Stuin 
(ruina),  the  ruin ;  baS  Scrrfulat  (consuhUus),  the  consulship,  &c. 

Some  substantives  have  twe 
ployed  in  different  significatio 
most  important  of  them : — 

Dtt  Sonb,  the  volume ; 
Dei  SBaucr,  the  peasant ; 
Ect  fflunb,  the  alliance ; 
Bet  Shot,  the  choir; 
Die  ffitfttuimiS,  knowledge 
£)erScve,  the  heir; 
Ber  ©(halt,  the  contents  ; 
JDer  ©fife!,  the  hostage; 
Eet  criK,  the  pagan; 
iDer  jtmibt,  the  customer ; 
Per  TOtnfdi,  man ; 
Bet  Met*,  rice ; 
Bet  ©djilb,  the  shield  ; 
iDer  ©re,  the  lake ; 
Ber  ©fift,  the  peg; 
Brt  3bet(,  the  part ; 
Bet  Shre,  the  fool ; 
Brt  Berbienft,  earnings ; 


genders,  and  are  generally  also  etn- 
as.   The  following  list  exhibits  the 

bo*  f&anb,  the  ribbon. 

ba#  Sautt,  the  cage. 

bus  atunb,  the  bundle. 

bo*  fif)«t,  the  chorus. 

tat  Grft  nntnili,  decision  (judicial), 

tat  Grte,  the  inheritance. 

tat  ®ehatt,  the  salary. 

bie  Stiflcl,  the  whip. 

bie  £eibe,  the  heath. 

bit  Jtunbe,  knowledge. 

tat  OTenf*,  the  wench. 

bat  Sttii,  the  twig. 

tat  GchilB,  sign  (of  a  house). 

bie  Bit,  the  sea. 

boS  ©lift,  charitable  foundation 

ta4  Sheil,  the  share. 

tat  Sber,  the  door. 

bos  (Cetbimjt,  the  merit 


H     NUMBER. 

5  22  In  German,  as  in  English,  substantives  have 
two  numbers,  the  Singular  and  the  Plural. 

With  respect  to  the  termination  of  the  singular  no 
definite  rules  can  be  given. 
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The  nominative,  plu 
tive-  singular  according  to  one  of  the  following  Rules:— 

Rule  I.  The  nominative  plural  frequently  does  not 
differ  from  the  nominative  singular  by  any  additional 
letter  or  syllable,  especially  in  masculine  and  neuter 
substantives  ending  e(,  tx,  en,  and  diminutives  in 
th  e  n  and  It  in. 

It  is  then  either  the  same  as  the  singular,  or  is  distinguished 
from  it  by  the  modification  of  its  radical  vowel  ;*  e.  g.  tin  fc 
get,  the  angel,  pL  bie  Sngel;  tier  fi'aifer,  emperor,  pL  tit 
kaifer ;  bad  Swifter,  window,  pL  bie  gentler ; — b«  93ater,  fa- 
ther, pL  tie  ffltet ;  ber  Dfea,  stove,  pL  bie  Defexj  bet  SScu' 
ber,  brother,  pL  bk  fBruber. 

There  are  only  two  feminine  substantives  belonging  to  this 
class;  ©totter,  mother;  Sodjter,  daughter,  pL  ©Jitter,  led)* 
tee.  The  change  of  the  radical  vowel  is  restricted  to  ma$au 
line  noun* ;  of  neuters,  only  Xtofrer,  monastery,  has  Slofter  in 
the  plural ; — but,  bat)  Staffer,  water,  pL  bie  Staffer  j  ba«  Mil* 
ber,  oar,  pL  bit  Staber. 

§  23.  Rule  II.  In  all  other  cases  the  nominative 
plural  is  formed  from  the  nominative  singular  by  an 
nexing  one  of  the  terminations  t,  tx,  en  (it);  e.  g.  bet 
gretmb,  the  friend,  pi.  bie  greitnbe ;  ber  Snoot,  the  boy 
pi.  bie  jfrta&e  n  ;  baa  Slid),  the  book,  pi.  bie  SSiid)  ex. 


Obi.  1.  The  termination  t  belongs  chiefly  to  masculine  si 
lives.  It  is,  however,  also  added  to  feminines  and  neuters  ;  e.  g. 
bet  Sag,  the  day,  pi.  bit  Sagt ;  6cr  ttcpf,  the  head,  pi.  bie  Jtepfe; 
bi(  Jtunft,  an,  pi.  bit  Jtunfle ;  las  iffiorl,  the  word,  pi.  tit  ffisrfc. 

Oij.  3.  The  termination  t  r  properly  belongs  to  noons  of  the 
neuter  gender  only.  Masculines  assume  it  only  by  way  of  excep- 
tion ;  e.  g.  lat  fflilB,  the  picture,  pi.  bit  Sitfitr  ;  bat  flint,  the 
child,  pi.  bit  jtiabtr  i  bte  @(i|t,  the  spirit,  pi.  bu  Qltifttr. 

Obs.  3.  The  termination  t  it  (tO  is  assumed  principally  by  femi- 
nines, also  by  masculines,  and  a  tew  neuters  ;  e.  g.  tit  ©djult,  the 
school,  pi.  bie  ©chulen  ;  bit  SJtabel,  the  needle,  pi.  tit  Stabdn  -,  tct 
§a\t,  the  hare,  pi,  tic  lifts  ;  bae  Qhe,  the  e»,  pi.  bie  Dhrcn. 

§  24.     Obg.  4.     Substantives  which  form  their  plural  in  e  i 


I,  they  ire  frequently  changed  into  9,  I.  ii.  Stl  in  the  plural  and  a| 
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alwayr,  modify  the  rowels  of  tbe  root  (a,  o,  a,  aii) ;  and  tfeoat 
which  form  their  plural  in  e  it,  neper  modify  ft.  With  respect 
to  plurals  in  e,  the  modification  always  takes  place  when  the 
substantive  is  feminine,  and  usually  too  when  it  is  masculine, 
but  rarely  when  it  is  neuter. 

Rule  III.  Masculine  and  neuter  nouns  adopted  from  modern 
languages  frequently  form  their  plural  in  $ ;  as,  ©eme'fl,  tJucbeV 
Solo's;  so  also  German  words,  the  termination  of  which  is  not 
susceptible  of  inflection ;  as,  bte  U'#,  bte  9%  tie  ^5  a  p  (t '  8. 

Rule  IV.  Nouns  compounded  with  SKanit  usually  take 
2  t  u  t  e  instead  of  W  a  n  n  t  r  (the  regular  pL  of  QJiatm)  in 
the  plural;  e,  g.  8er  fiauf  m  a  nn,  the  merchant,  pi.  *touf  Icnte; 
bet  |)ofmanit,  the  courtier,  pi.  btc  Qtfieute. 

§  25.  Common  nouna  alone  are  by  their  significa- 
tion entitled  to  a  plural  number. 

The  following  classes  of  substantives  want  the  plu- 
ral:— 

1st,  Proper  names,  except  when  they  assume  the  signification 
of  common  nouns  ($  45) ;  as,  ftarl,  Sriebrid),  Mom. 

2d,  Names  of  materials,  except  when  different  species  of  the 
same  genus  are  to  be  denoted ;  as,  bae  Sifen,  ©ilber,  ©o(6, 
Iron,  silver,  gold ; — but  tie  ffiroM,  the  earths  (different  kinds)  ; 
bte  Stttneralnjnffer,  mineral  waters. 

3d,  Many  collectives  ;  as,  bnS  ©efinbe,  the  domestics ;  bafl 
!Cic6,  cattle,  dec. 

4th,  All  infinitives  and  neuter  adjectives  used  substantively ; 
as,  ba«  5Bcif),  white  (the  colour)  ;  baS  ?)of  Itehe,  the  ugly ;  bafl 
Sinfomitien,  the  income ;  bad  2Biffen,  knowledge. 

5th,  Most  abstract  substantives,  especially  such  as  denote 
qualities,  powers  or  affections  of  the  mind,  &c ;  as,  ber  Sleifj, 
diligence;  bie3ugent, youth  ;  btc Xfemuilft, reason ;  btrgutdjt, 
fear.  Sometimes,  however,  they  become  concrete,  expressing 
different  kmdt  of  the  same  quality,  dec.,  and  then  they  are  em- 
ployed in  the  plural ;  as,  lug  nib  en,  virtues ;  ©djottljetten,  beau- 
ties. 

$  20.  6th,  SubstnitiTes  denoting  number,  measure,  weight 
when  preceded  by  i  numeral,  are  put  in  the  singular,  eves 
though  in  other  connections  they  may  form  a  plural ;  as,  j»ri 
g  u  f  brett,  two  feet  wide  fedjg  $  f  tin  b  ©utter,  six  pounds 
of  butter;  rin  Jfegtmcnt  con  taufenb  3K  an  it  (not  Warmer,  pL>, 
a  regiment  of  thousand  men. 


EacefHota. 

measure  of  time ;  as,  $roci  @Ucn  (ti (  Cut)  Sud),  two  ells  of  clotU; 
fftnf  3  a  fire  Inng,  for  five  years;  moreover,  all  names  of  coau; 
as,  j»rt  @rcfd)cn,  jirftf  Artujn,  two  groshes,  twelve  kreuzers, — ara 
pat  in  the  plural  as  in  English. 

,  27.     Some  substantives  are  employed  in  the  j*ur« 
al  number  only  t— 


Sltjnen,  ancestors. 
Stettern,  parents. 
SHpen,  alps. 

Kg**}— 

S8rieff<f;aften,  papers. 
Sinfunfte,  revenue, 
gafren.  Lent, 
gert'en,  vacation. 
©efoOe,  rents. 
©lieCmafj en,  limbs. 
Soften,  expenses, 
finite,  people. 


set!—* 

gRoIferr,  whey. 
Often,  Easter. 
Waiter,  Whitsuntide 
Manfe,  tricks, 
©norteut,  fees. 
troter,  husks. 
trimmer.,  rains. 
trapper?,  troops. 
SBeibnadjterr,  Christmas. 
3  « I  to  lift e,  junctures. 
3'nfen,  interest  of  money. 


§  28.  There  are  a  number  of  substantives  which 
have  two  forms  for  the  plural,  partly  as  a  simple  dia- 
lectic variety,  but  most  commonly  with  different  sig- 
nifications : — 


Sihoulax. 
Der  S9anb,  the  volume ; 
Dae  SBonb,the  ribbon; 
Da«  SBanb,  the  bond; 
Dte93anf,  the  bench; 
Die  Staff,  the  bank; 
Der  Saner,  the  peasant ; 
Das  Saner,  the  cage ; 
Dec  Dora,  the  thorn ; 
Dae  Ding,  the  thing ; 
OaS  Ding,  little  creature 
Das  ®efwt)t,  the  race ; 
Das  (Befiiht,  the  vision ; 
Das  $)crn,  the  horn  ; 


Pi.un  A  L 

tie  SJanbe. 

bie  Sanber. 

bie  Sanbe. 

bte  SSdnfe. 

bte  Santen. 

by  Sonera. 

bte  Sauer. 
{  Dornen. 
I  Dorner. 

bie  Singe. 

bie  Dinger. 

bte  ©efidjter. 

bte  ©eficbre. 

bie  $orner ;   but  £  o  r  n 
ferent  sorts  of  horn- 
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Bet  Saben,  the  shutter         tie  Sabot. 
Der  tjaben,  the  shop ;  bie  8«ben. 

Set  Crt,  the  place;  j  g*, 

Der  ©rfjttb,  the  shield ;  bie  ©*ilbe. 

Dae"  i£tt)iifc,  the  sign ;  bie  Sdjilber. 

©a3  ©turf,  the  piece;  bie  @twfe. 

Da*  ©turf,  the  fragment  -  bie  ©tiirfen. 

Dec  Ihot,  the  fool ;  tie  T&oren. 

T)a$  Tfjor,  the  door ;  bie  tjere. 

Dn3  SBort,  the  word ;  bie9SSrter;  but  ffiorte,  wurfa, 
is  connected  discourse. 


III.    INFLECTION. 
§  29.     For  the  purposes  of  declension   we   divide 
German  substantives  into  two  classes,  which  differ  es- 
sentially in  their  mode  of  inflection  ;  viz:  1st,  Common 
and  Abstract  Nouns ;  2d,  Proper  Names. 

DECLENSION   OF   COMMON  AND    ABSTRACT   NOUNS. 

5  30.  Common  and  abstract  nouns  have  two  prin 
cipal  forms  of  inflection,  denominated  the  earlier  and 
the  later  declensions.  The  characteristic  distinction  of 
each  is  the  termination  of  its  genitive  singular,  which 
in  the  earlier  declension  is  e"  or  e  $,  and  in  the  later 

norm, 

All  feminine  substantives  are  invariable  in  the  sin- 
gular ;  hence  their  mode  of  declension  is  determined 
by  the  nominative  plural. 

The  nominative,  genitive  and  accusative  plural  are 
always  alike,  and  their  difference  is  pointed  ont  by 
the  article  only. 

The  dative  plural  always  assumes  It/  unless  its  nom- 
inative already  ends  in  that  letter. 


EARLIER  DECLENSION 


$  31.     The  earlier  declension  comprises  nouns  of  all 
genders,  and  may  be  distinguished  by  the  termination 
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of  its  genitive  singular,  which  (fee 
cepted)  is  always  s  or  e  6. 

The  nominative  plural  is  either  the  same  as  the 
nominative  singular,  or  it  assumes  one  of  the  termina- 
tions^ er,  en  or  it. 

In  the  plural  the  radical  vowels  a,  t,  n,  and  the  dipn- 
thong  au,  are  generally  modified  into  &,  6,  it,  &a. 

Hence  to  inflect  a  word  of  this  declension,  not  only 
the  genitive  singular,  but  also  its  nominative  plural 
must  be  given ;  e.  g.  ber  SJrubcr,  the  brother,  gen.  bed 
^rubers',  nom.  pi.  bte  SSrttber ;  bit  grnidjt,  fruit,  nom.  pi. 
bit  grudjte ;  bag  &(eib,  the  garment,  gen.  bits'  JHeibe6, 
nom.  pi.  bis  jtlriber. 

TABULAR    VIEW   Or  THE  TERMINATIONS   OP  THE   ■ABltM 


SurouiAS.  I*ldkal. 


Nov.  I  given.  I  13k  the  sing. 

Gem.   rf,  i  (oiB,  tri).     I  " 

Dat.   e,  or  like  the  nom.  I  —  n. 

Ace  I  like  the  nom.       1  like  the  nom. 


I  enn. 


I  en,*. 


%  33.     PARADIGMS. 

I.  a.    Cer  Stater,  the  father. 
SmeuLAX.  Pswnu. 

Ne*.  ber  35oter,       the  father;  He  KMter,  tb*  femora, 

Gmt.be*!8ater#,ofthela*er;  ber  93oter,  of  the  token. 
Dat.  bem  fBater,  to  the  father ;  ben  2)atem,  to  the  fklbere. 
Ace  beti  Safer,       the  father ;  bte  ©iter,  the  fathers. 

L  k    Die  Gutter,  the  mother. 

SlXOULAB.  PLUBAL. 

No*,  bie  Gutter,  themother;  bte  SRstter,  the  mother* 
Gin.  ber  SH utter,  of  the  mother ;-  ber  Winter,  of  the  mother* 
Dat.  berWiitter,tothe  mother;  ben  !0hntrrn, to  the  mother* 
Ace.  fcie  TOotter,     the  mother  *  bie  SRfttter,        the  mother* 
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H .  a,    ©er  16mm,  the  tree. 

SnWOLAB.  PlUKAI. 

Ne*.  ber  (Bourn,         the  tree ;  tie  SBiume,  the  trees. 

Gun.  bet  Oaumee,  of  the  tree ;  ber  586ume,  of  the  tree*. 

Dat.  bent  Bourne,    to  the  tree ;  ben  SBoumen,  to  the  tree*. 

Ace.  ben  fljaiim,         the  tree ;  bte  SWume,  the  tree*. 

II.  b.     Sie  $ar(b,  the  hand. 
Sikcdlak.  Plural. 

Nose,  bie  $anb,  the  hand ;  tie  $anbe,  the  hands. 

Gen.  bee  $anb,  of  the  hand ;  ber  |)nnbe,  of  the  hands. 
Dat.  bet  £«nb,  to  the  hand ;  ben  $  ant  en,  to  the  hands, 
.ice.  lie  $anb,         the  hand ;  bte  $anbe,         the  hands. 

HL  a.    ©at  Bieb,  the  song. 

SlNGVLAB.  PlUIIAL. 


Nok.  boB  ?teb,            the  song;  bfe  Cteber,  the  songs. 

Gxn.  bed  Ciebei,  of  the  song ;  ber  Cteber,  of  the  songs. 

Dat.  bemStebe,  to  the  song;  ben  Siebent,  to  the  songs. 

Ace.  fat  fiieb,            the  song ;  bte  SieCet,  the  songs. 

III.  b.     Der  ©eift,  the  spirit 

SlMOULAB.  PlUKAL. 

Nom.  ber  ©eift,  the  spirit ;  bte  ©effter,  the  spirits. 
Gen.  be*  ©etftet,  of  the  spirit;  ber  ©etfter,  of  the  spirits. 
Dat.  bem  ©eifte,  to  the  spirit ;  ben  ©etftent,  to  the  spirits. 
Ace.  ben  ©eift.        the  spirit ;  bte  ©etfter,        the  spirits. 

IV.  a.     ©er  ©trail,  the  ray. 
Singular.  Pldkal. 

Nom.  ber  ©trabl,        the  ray;  bte  S  trod  ten,  tln>  rays 

Gbn.  bee  ®trab(e6,  oftheray;  ber  Strafrleri,  of  the  rays. 

Dat.  bem  ©treble,  to  the  ray;  ben  ©troblen,  to  the  rays. 

Ace  ben  ©trabJ,       the  ray  j  bie  ©trabler  the  rays 

IT.  h.     ©aft  Huge,  the  eye. 
SnrauLAK.  Plu«al. 

Nom.  bat  Kuge,          (he  eye  ;  bte  Stitgen,  the  eyes 

Gnu.  bee  SlugeS,    of  the  eye ;  ber  Mugen,  of  the  eyes 

Dat.  bem  Huge,     to  the  eye  ;  ben  Stugen,  to  the  eyes 

Ace.  bat  Huge,           the  eye  ;  bte  Jlugen,  the  eyes 
17* 
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V.     ©er  Kame,  the  name. 

SlNBCLAR.     ^  Pn/HAL. 

Nom.  ber  Warns,      the  name ;  tie  Stamen,  the  names. 

Gew.  BeS  Wamen3,  of  the  name;  btr  Wamen,  of  the  names. 

Dat.  bent  Women,  to  the  name;  Ben  Women,  to  the  name*. 

Ace  ben  Women,     the  name ;  bie  Women,  the  names, 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  laws  of  euphony  alone  can  deckle,  whether  the  termi- 
nation of  the  genitive  singular  is  to  be  6  or  ri,  and  whether 
the  dative  is  to  be  like  the  nominative  or  to  have  e.  Gener- 
ally, however,  nouns  ending  in  fc,  b,  t,  ft,  d),  3,  f,  6,  fd),  p,  ; 
form  their  genitive  in  e  8,  and  their  dative  in  e  j  those  ending 
inanb,  at,  enb,  td>t»  to,  i  ira,  ling,  rid),  fat,  t bum 
'  have  i  in  the  genitive,  and  the  dative  like  the  nominative. 

§  33.  Like  Xattr  (I.  a.)  are  inflected  all  masculine 
and  neuter  substantives  terminating  in  el,  er  or  ett; 
diminutives  in  d)  e  n  and  I  e  i  it ;  and  neuters  in  e,  which 
have  the  prefix  g  e ;  as,  ©erebe,  ©etofe,  talk,  noise,  &c. 
Examples : — 

Sec  Jtpfrt,  apple ;  fcoS  Jfnftfr,  window  ; 

fctr  ©nFcl,  grandchild ;  to£  Stroitttr,  thunderstorm  1 

tit  iBogei,  bird ;  bee  iDearn,  sword ; 

baS  ©L-gcl,  seal;  tec  ©ovtoi,  garden; 

txt  Utter,  eagle ;  btr  SBafltn,  waggon  ; 

b(r  ©ruber,  brother;  bat  SBctfcn,  basin; 

bee  *0lci|t«,  master;  tot  3<td)fn,  signal. 

9}iflbd)cn,  girl,  maiden ;  ffludjtctn,  little  book ; 

£l!(tld)tn,  violet;  SMttmlein,  floweret. 

DSuttcr  and  Setter,  daughter,  are  the  only  feminine  substantive* 
which  retain  iu  the  plural  the  termination  of  the  nominative  sin- 
gular. 

§  34,  Like  ber  Saimt  (II.  a.)  are  inflected  the  follow- 
ing:— 

1st,  Masculines  and  neuters  terminating  in  the  affixes  anb, 
•t,  ictjt,  ig,  ing,  (tng,  rich;  e.  g.  £rilanb,  saviour;  OTonot 
month ;  Saftg,  cage ;  gtfuptling,  chieftain,  &c. 

2d,  Many  foreign  substantives,  such  as,  ber  3Ibt,  Stltar,  fl3t» 
fdjcf,  Sorbiiiat,  *Pataft;  the  abbot,  filter,  bishop,  cardinal,  paJ- 
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Id,  All  substantives  ending  in  the  affiles  itt(j  and    fait 

«■    tit  3iitfierm{),  darkness  ;  ftetintnifj,  knowledge  ;  bat  ©djldV 
fai  fate  ;  2ratrgfal,  calamity,  &c. 

...ike  bit  {Mtlb  (II.  b.)  are  declined  tho  following  fem- 

Kngfl,  anguish.  Suft,  air. 

Kusftudit,  eraiion.  Suft,  delight. 

Xrt,  axe.  SMatbt,  power. 

Sunt,  bench.  5Bagb,  maid -servant. 

Slant,  bride.  SXou*,  mouse. 

Sniff,  breast.  SRaAl,  night. 

S'aitft,  fiat.  fflafjt,  seam. 

jcu*t,  fruit.  gteth,  distress. 

(Stan*,  goose.  SRup,  nut. 

©cfdimulft,  swelling  Gnu,  sow. 

©tuft,  tomb.  Edjnur,  string. 

£<aut,  nkin.  Stabt,  ciiy. 

Jtluft,  gulf.  SSuTib,  wall. 

.Kraft,  force.  ffiSuIff,  tumour. 

Suh,  now.  Sffiurft  sausage. 

Jtunjt,  wi.  .      Sunft,  guild. 

taut,  loan 
To  these  are  tc.  be  added  tiie  compounds  of  the  wards  Jtunft  and 
Scuff,  which  are   never  employed   separately;   as,   bit  3ufatnnwn< 
Fiinfl.  the  meeting  ■  ©infii.lfif,  pi.,  ro'enuea;  3cttMufK,  pi.,  junctures 
(J  37). 

Remark.  Masculines  of  this  form  generally  modify  the 
radical  Towel  in  the  plural ;  feminmes  always ;  of  neuters  only 
the  following  three : — tat  Ebor,  the  chorus ;  bad  Slcjj*  the 
nif*. ;  bai  St obr,  the  reed ;  pi.  Store,  glcge,  9f  6bre. 

§  3d.  Substantives  declined  like  bag  Sfteb  (III.)  are  gen- 
erall)  of  the  neuter  gender,  and  masculine  only  by 
way  of  exception.  They  always  modify  tho  vowel 
of  the  root.     Examples : — 


Urnt,  office. 

8umm,  lamb, 

Suib,  book. 

Stcft,  nest 

D«f,  Tillage. 

Slab,  wheel. 

®db,  money. 

0*1*0,  oastle- 

©rob,  grave. 

SBdr,  nation. 

So  also  all  nouns  ending  in  t  b  u  m  ;  as,  Stridjtbttm,  riches  ;  $tti 
ssgt«uiii,  dukedom,  and  a  few  foreign  words ;  as,  tyattamtnt,  DtegU 
wtnt,  e»iwL 
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The  masculines  declined  like  J!  f  e I  inu  fcfiWs : — £efr- 
*i<fcf,  villain ;  ©cm,  thorn ;  ©rift,  spirit  (III.  b.>;  ©ett,  God 
getfe,  body;  3Bonn,  man  (wr) ;  Ort,  place;  JRanb.  border; 
fBunnmit,  guardian ;  Sail),  wood ;  '2Burm,  worm. 

§  36.  Substantives  inflected  like  bet  Str«bl  (TV.)  are 
of  the  masculine  and  neuter  genders.  They  are  but 
few  in  number  and  never  modify  the  radical  vowel  in 
the  plural.    They  are : — 

1st,  Name*  of  persona  terminating  inor;  aa.  Sorter,  $ri* 
feffor,  $afh>r,  &c.  Except .-  gaftor,  glertvophor,  SNatator,  and 
also  TOetecr,  which  have  their  plural  in  e. 

2d,  Foreign  words  which  still  have,  or  once  had  the  Latin 
termination  t  u  m,  as,  ©tub  t  u  m,  pi.  ©tub  i  t  n,  studies ;  Sollt> 
aitim,  pi-  (Eoffegien,  lectures ;  Kbeerb,  pi  Rbserbien,  adverbs ; 
also  those  ending  in  tt  S,  as,  Crettrio,  ©Hbflantic,  Ac. ;  those 
terminating  in  a  I  or  i  1  have  i  e  n  in  the  plural,  as,  JKegot,  pi 
Meafllten;  SafjiLpL  goflUitK. 

3d,  The  following  masculine  substantives  *— 

Sera,  thorn.  (See  $  38.)       ©pern,  spar. 

g«rft,  forest  ©tnebcl,  sting. 

Oewtter,  god-father  ©riefel,  boot 

fcorbcer,  laurel.  ©ttsup,  ostrich, 

ffiaft,  matt.  Sitter,  cousin. 

Wa&bai,  neighbour.  Unttrtfjan,  subject. 

Vfau,  peacock,  dkrath,  finery. 

4th,  To  these  may  be  added  the  followii  g  foreig* 
masculines : — 

C<m|ii(,  consul.  sprJff rt,  prefect 

Dimon,  demon.  $pfalm,  psalm. 

jDiaroant,  diamond,  fflobtn,  ruby. 

Jafan,  pheasant  Slant,  state. 

3mp*ft,  impost  Stjwn,  throne. 

50Ju»W,  muscle.  SSrartut,  treaty. 
^tantoffrf,  slipper. 

6th,  The  following  neuter  words : — 
Vuac,  eye  Snfttt,  insect 

Sett,  bed.  $rcitom,  pronoun, 

ttsbt,  end.  ©mmt,  statute, 

fttmb,  shirt  8Jtc6,  verb. 

T  87.     lake  Home  (V.)  are  inflected  the  following 
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masculines : — eft  ©udjftafee,  letter  ;  $ef£,  rock ;  griete, 
peace ;  futile,  spark ;  ©sbanfe,  thought ;  ©tout* ,  Faith 
JjSlitfe,  heap ;  Sunt,  seed ;  ®d)fl6r>  detriment ;  SBitte, 
will.  These  substantives,  however,  frequently  assume 
an  n  in  the  nominative ;  e.  g.  in  glinfeit,  ©ebanfen, 
and  then  they  follow  the  inflection  of  the  first  form 
(Skier). 

Remark.  The  word  Qerj,  heart,  hn*  ent  in  the  genitive, 
and  retains  the  e  n  in  the  dative  singular  and  in  all  the  rases 
of  the  plural,  thus  : — . 

SuntVLU.  Plural, 

Nom'.  bat  45crj,  I     bit  £rEjtn, 

Osit.  bee    iMjtni,  btt  iwtivn, 

Dat.  tern  £etjtn,  bt  n  £erjftl, 

Ace.   to*    £rrj;  |      bit  £ttjen. 

The  void  Sdnnctj,  pain,  has  either  ( n  f  or  t  *  in  the  genitive, 
and  in  the  dative  ( n  or  e.  Nom.  bit  ©ifjmtTj,  Gen.  btS  EAmcrjeti  t 
or  ©djmttjrt,  Dat.  btnt  @d)mrrj<n  or  SdwuTjc ;  Nom.  pi.  bit 
©ctinifrjfti.  The  word  ©cbrtif,  terror,  is  also  irregular :  Nom.  ber 
6d)r«t  or  Odivfdcit,  Gen.  bra  Scbrntnia  or  BAttd**,  Del.  bna 
Cdir.'il  or  ©tbwtfen.  Ace.  bin  6d)v«l  or  ®dbr«tai ;  Nom.  pi.  bit 

LATER  DECLENSION. 

5  S8.  Substantives  of  this  declension  are  either 
masculine  or  feminine. 

Masculines  form  their  genitive  in  ft  or  eit,  and  re- 
tain that  termination  in  all  the  remaining  cases  sin- 
gular and  plural. 

Feminities  being  indeclinable  in  the  singular,  as- 
sume the  it  or  en  in  the  plural  only. 

No  noun*  of  this  declension  ever  modify  the  radica. 
rowels  a,  D,  «,  or  the  diphthong  an  in  the  plural  (§  24). 

TABULAE   VIEW    OF  TBS  TSKMDfATlONB   or   TBS  I.ATBS 
nsCLEHSION. 
SINGULAR.  PfcUHAl.. 

■mnHu.  Mot  wid  Fan- 

Nom.  given,  i;  en,  n, 

Gin.  en,  n,  ji  en,  n, 

Dat.  ,        en,  it,  j  en,  it, 

Aoo.  1        en,  n-  I  en,  n. 
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§89     PARAD.GMS 

I.    Oer  ©rof,  the  count. 


Singular. 
Nox.  6er  ©raf,  the  count 


nvm*  l>ci     f  iu|,  M"*  WHIM* 

(Jus.  beg  ©rafen,  of  the  count 
Dat.  bent  ©rafen,  to  the  count 
Ago.  ben  ©rafen,      the  count 


Plural. 

j  tie  ©rafen,  the  counts 
ber  ©rafen,  of  the  counts 
ben  ©rafen,  to  the  counts 

|  bie  ©rafen,        the  counts. 


II.     Ber  grbe,  the  heir. 


SINGULAR. 

Non.bec  Erte,  the  heir; 

Grn.  be*  Srben,  of  the  heir ; 

Dat.  bem  Srben,  to  the  heir ; 

Ace  ben  Srbeit,  the  heir ; 


Plural. 

bie  Srben,  '  the  heirs 
ber  ffrben,  of  the  heirs 
ben  @rben,  to  the  heirs 
bie  Cfrben,  the  heirs. 


HI.    Bie  gtau,  the  v 


Singular. 
No*,  bie  genu,  the  woman ; 
Gen.  ber  §r<tu,  of  the  woman ; 
Dat.  ber  grau,  to  the  woman ; 
Ace  bte  grail,       the  woman ; 


bie  grauen,  the  women 
bee  grauen,  of  the  women 
ben  graiien,  to  the  women 
bte  grouett,       the 


IV.    Die  geber,  the  pen. 


SINGULAR. 

No*,  bie  gebcr,  the  pen; 

Gen.  ber  Seber,  of  the  pen ; 

Dat.  bergeber,  to  the  pen,- 

Ace.  bte  gebet,  the  pen ; 


Plural. 
bte  gebern,  ■         the  pens . 
ber  gebern,      of  the  pens ; 
ben  gebent,      to  the  pens 
bie  gcScrn,  the  pens. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs.  1,  When  the  nominative  lingular  ends  in  e,  or  in 
one  of  the  unaccented  affixes  c !,  e r,  or,  the  genitive  and  re. 
""'"'"g  caws  assume  n  only;  as,  ber  Some,  the  lion,  gen.  bee 
Somen;  bie  Sanjel,  the  pulpit,  pL  bie  fiaiueut;  ber  Saw 
er,  the  farmer,  gen,  bei  SSauern;  otherwise  en  becomes  ne- 
cessary ;  e.  g.  ber  £elb,  the  hero,  gen.  beS  |>e(beni  ber  ©efed, 
the  companion,  gen.  bee  ©efelten;  ber  ^cer,  the  poet,  gen.  bei 
Morten;  bte  Stall,  plur.  bie  grauat. 

Ob*.  2.  Feminine  substantives  were  formerly  declined  in 
the  singular  number  also ;  this  practice,  however,  has  been 
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substantive  in  connected  with  a  preposition ;  e.  g.  oitf  Srbeii, 
on  earth;  mft  grcubcn,  with  joy,  joyfully;  son  Setten  be* 
Sorites,  from  the  part  of  the  king;  in  ©it  a  ten,  graciously; 
mtt  (fbren  fterben,  to  die  an  honourable  death  ;  jit  ©cbatiber 
reerben,  to  be  put  to  shame,  &c. ;  sometimes  e  n  seems  to  be 
annexed  simply  for  the  sake  of  euphony ;  as,  fdner  Jrau  t  ** 
9)ater,  his  wife's  father. 

§  40.  To  this  declension  belong  the  following  clas- 
ses of  noons : — 

1st,  Masculines  of  one  syllable ;  as,  93at,  bear ;  gledf,  spot ; 
gurft,  prince;  ©raf,  count;  £(elb,  hero;  |)crr  (has  £errn  in 
the  gen.  and  dat  sing.,  but  $crren  in  the  plur.),  master; 
TOetifd),  man ;  JRarr,  fool ;  $fau,  peacock ;  ^Jrtiu,  prince ; 
Tbcr,  simpleton. 
2d,  Masculines  terminating  in  e  unaccented ;  e.  g. 

Sffe,  the  ape.  Jtnnppe,  squire. 

Sarbt,  bard.  9Iad)fPtt!:ne,  descendant. 

SBflroe,  surety.  Ol*ff*,  nephew. 

3>rad)e,  dragon.  (patbt,  sponsor. 

ftalfe,  hawk.  Kirfe,  giant. 

eiftiulfe,  assistant.  ©(law,  slave. 

0tyt,  idol.  3euge,  witness. 

&trtr,  shepherd. 

3d,  Names  of  nations,  such  as  are  not  derived  from 
tbe  name  of  the  country.     They  generally  end  also  in  • 
«;  e.  g. 

tfr  fflaier,  the  Bavarian.  bft  SRanrc,  the  Moot. 

ber  ffiSbmt,  the  Bohemian.  ber  gjelt,  die  Pole, 

for  Mritte,  the  Britain.  on  ^rtutk,  the  Prussian, 

ber  Bulgar,  the  Bulgarian.  bet  Muflr,  the  Russian. 

ber  Cine,  the  Dane.  btr  Eacbfe,  the  Saxon, 

ber  3>eutfd)£,  the  German.  ber  ScbnMbt,  the  Swabian, 

Cer  Sranjeft,  the  Frenchman  ber  Edirctte,  the  Swede. 

ber  ©rtfd)e,  the  Greek.  btr  Sartor,  the  Tartar. 

ber  firffe,  the  Hessian.  ber  Surfe,  the  Turk. 

btr  3ubt,  the  Jew.  btr  Utigar,  the  Hungarian. 

tj  41.  4th,  Masculine  substantives  of  foreign  origin,  termi- 
nating in  ant,  arch,  at,  ent,  if,  tfr,  et,  tt,  or,  eg,  epb> 
om  k.;  e.  g.  ber  ^rcleftant,  Menard),  Sanbibar,  ffJralat,  ©tu. 
bent,  'Prafibcnr,  Sfatbcltf,  <ffietl)Dfci|r,  Gbrift,  $oet,  fiomet,  grft 
tntt,  Stfuit,  3t'"t,  tbepfctj,  ^bile-log,  Vbtlofepb,  Kfrronom  it 

5th,  All  the  feminine  nouns  in  the  language,  except 
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those  mentioned  above  (§  SS  and  T  84).     Tbey  an 
either  monosyllables,  aa  gtafjn,  path ;  <PfboV/  duty,  or 

folysyllables,  chiefly  ending  in  t,  t\,  tx,  «tl;.  tt,  ettb, 
rit,  inn,  fdjftft,  ling.    The  following  ma]  aerrn  as 
examples : — 

ifoirosYLUBLcs. 
Jtrt,  kind.  ©oat,  seed, 

fflutg,  citadel.  e*lu*t,  battle. 

glut,  plain.  Cpiir,  tn.ee. 

Sad),  chase.  3l)at,  deed. 

(aft,  burden.  3obl,  nnmbei. 

Cunt,  torment. 

rnii»iTtii>triti 
XrWit,  labour.  9?otur,  natnre. 

Qntt,  dock.  Ofjnmodjt,  impot-w  u* 

jcrmcl,  formula.  3>«r«,  poetry. 

(Begins,  region.  Kdiaicn,  religio*. 

JjflnWuna,  action.  ©djtfffcl,  plate. 

Smigftr,  maiden.  Saubt,  dovo. 

Jteniginn,  queen,  ltmuirfitnt,  univar*H, 

rtttrafebaft,  passion.  HBobrbett,  truth. 

ffiathridjt,  news.  3une.(,  tongue. 

FOREIGN  SUBSTANTIVES. 

§  42.  1st,  With  respect  to  substantives  of  foreign  origin,  vn 
have  already  under  each  declension,  noticed  such  as  have  ae 
commodated  their  termination  to  the  analogy  of  German  word* 
*  There  are  some,  however,  which  still  appear  in  their  original 
form  unaltered  ;.  as,  bet  -Bleticue,  the  physician ;  ber  dafiis,  the 
case;  iai  factum,  the  fact ;  boelljema,  the  theme,  &c  These 
are  cither  indeclinable  in  the  singular;  as,  ber  Etmis,  the 
<Jergy.  gsn.  bee  Stents,  dat.  bem  Sterne,  dec,  or  they  as- 
sume  t  in  the  genitive  ;  as,  bus  factum,  SnbnublMoi,  the  fact, 
individual,  gen.  bee  ^actumS,  3>ibtvtbiiume. 

2d,  In  the  plural,  foreign  nouns  either  assume  t  n  ($  36); 
as,  COerbum,  verb,  pL  33erben;  ©hibtiim,  study,  pL  ©tubfen; 
or  they  retain  in  all  cases  the  original  termination  of  the  nomi 
native  plural ;  as,  QReCiri,  3Ruftd,  (eafus,  Jacta,  themata. 

3d,  Masculine  and  neuter  substantives,  adopted  from  the 
French  or  English,  generally  take  I  in  the  genitive  singular, 
and  retain  it  in  all  the  cases  of  the  plural ;  ber  Serb,  gen.  bel 
Serbs,  pi.  Die  Serbs  t  ber  Sbef,  the  chieftain,  gen.  bee  (ftefs, 
pi  tie  ffbefe :  bo6  ©erne,  the  genius,  get .  bee  Seme's,  pi  Ml 
Berne's,  dee.     (§  24.  Rule  HJ.) 
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DECLENSION  OP  PROPER  NOUNS. 

§  43.  Proper  nouns  are  either  names  of  Persons,  oi 
names  of  Countries  and  Places. 

Names  of  persons  are  declined  either  with  or  without 
the  article. 

I.  When  preceded  by  either  of  the  articles  (eirtorber), 
names  of  persons  are  not  varied  in  the  singular,  the 
different  cases  being  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  in- 
flection  of  the  article ;  as,  ber  ©djitler,  gen.  beg  ©djifler, 
dat.  bent  ©djilfcr,  ace.  ben  ©djitter ;  ein  Sutler,  gen.  tinea 
Sutljcr,  dat  einetn  gutfrnr,  ace.  eaten  Cuthcr. 

Exception-    If  the  genitive  of  the  n 

meaning  of  another  word  is  connected 
before  the  governing  word.it  asaumea  the  termination  6;  as,  fctS  gro» 
(ten  Jt  a  n  t '  F  SBfrft,  the  works  of  the  great  Kant ;  iti  b«rlhmt<n 
S)&ttV*t  iStm&lbt,  the  paintings  of  the  celebrated  D  iirer. 

§  44.  U.  When  not  connected  with  the  article,  mas- 
culine names  ending  in  6,  %  fd),  x,  j,  and  feminities  end' 
ing  in  t,  form  their  genitive  in  e  n  e" }  all  other  names, 
both  masculine  and  feminine,  including  also  diminu- 
tives in  cfjen,  form  their  genitive  in  'iJ  simply ;  e.  g. 
9W(ir,  gen.  ajfarene';  $of},  gen.  Bog  en  6;  wmfe,  gen. 
Sottffens;  but  Hermann,  gen.  Hermann's;  dart,  gen. 
Carl  's  j  ^an*fjeit  (Jonny),  gen.  $dn«dfen  * ;  Sttetljetb,  gen. 
Voett)t&>'  i. 

Remark  I.  In  the  dative  and  accusative  singular  it  has  been 
customary  to  annex  the  termination  s  II.  It  is  better,  however,  to 
leave  those  cases  like  the  nominative,  and  to  prefix  the  article, 
when  ambiguity  would  otherwise  arise;  e.  g.  notn.  telling,  gen. 
gtfiiiifl'ti,  dat.  (bem)  Sf fjing  (better  than   S  rfjtng  t n ),  ace.  (cm)  Btfting, 

Rem.  2.  Names  of  Latin  or  Greek  origin  were  ibrmerlj 
inflected  after  the  manner  of  Latin  nouns;  e.  g.  nom.  faiiluC, 
gen.  fault,  dat.  fautc,  ace  faulum;  $latoirie  ©cfpradje, 
Plato's  dialogues;  Siceroms'  JBeben,  Cicero's  orations,  &c. 
Now,  however,  they  follow  the  analogy  of  German  nouns,  and 
the  ancient  mode  of  inflection  is  only  retained  in  a  few  expres- 
sions, as,  Ebrtftt  ©eburt,  etc.;  e.  g.  flato'*  ©efpradje ;  St> 
ctro'e  SJeben ;  ^bnCniS'  jobeln  "r  bte  Snbeln  be«  fbabrui,  the 
fables  of  Phtednu ;  bet  Meidjrbuw  bee  SrofuS,  die  wealth  d 
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PLURAL   CF   PROrE*   NAMES. 

§  45.  The  plural  of  proper  names  is  only  employed  when 
the  same  name  is  common  to  several  individuals ;  as,  bit 
Sdjleget,  tie  dermaime,  persona  of  the  name  of  ©djteget,  £>en 
mamt ;  or  when  they  are  converted  into  common  nouns 
(§5.);  as,  bte  Dieutotte  unferer  3*t*>  ™*  Newtons  of  our 
age,&c 

Rules.  The  inflection  of  proper  names  in  the  plural 
number  is  not  influenced  by  the  article,  and  the  radi- 
cal vowels  (a,  o,  n,  an)  are  never  modified. 

When  the  names  are  masculine,  terminating  in  a,  «, 
t,  o  1, 1 1,  i  1,  t  X,  t  n  or  d)  e  n>  the  plural  remains  unaltered. 

All  other  masculine  names  of  German  origin,  and 
foreign  names  ending  in  a  m,  o  n,  form  their  plural  by 
adding  e  to  the  nom.  sing. ;  but  those  ending  in  o,  add 
tie.     Examples : — 


Sing. 

Plar. 

Sing. 

Plur 

Setta, 

(bit)     Cetta. 

MCOlpI), 

(tie)    XMplp. 

Camp*, 

„      Gampe. 

^nartcvn. 

„      doactetnc 

.{Hannibal, 

„      {Mnntbal. 

Onto, 

„    DBtbt, 

tSRtitv, 

„     WUiec. 

OTolanfttljon, 

„      OTrtondit^on 

9tB£d)tn, 

„     ffl&djm. 

Sato, 

„      Saione. 

The  dative  plural  always  assumes  the  termination 
n,  unless  the  nominative  already  ends  in  that  letter ; 
as,  ben  Sutfjerrt,  5JManrf)tE)0ite  it,  &c.,  to  the  Luthers, 
Melanchthons,  &c. 

Names  of  females  invariably  add  e  n  or  n  in  every 
case  of  the  plural ;  as,  glow,  pi.  gbra'tt,  Swift,  Sntfen, 
£tbn%  pi.  jpebwigen. 


§  46.    PARADIGMS. 
Masculines. 

SlNGOT.AH.  Pr.BHAI.. 

No*.  Butter,  I  Nom.  (tie)  &rtfct. 

Gen.  fiutttt'e,  Gun.  tier*  Surtjer, 

Dat    (bent)  gutter,  Dat.  (ben)  girthem. 

Ace.   (ben)  Sutbet;  I  Ace.  (bte)    Cirt&er. 

*  lolhe^niavppluralllwKlieloisDPreMarytopointomihooMolii.B* 
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Nom.  eribnfe. 

Gen.  Setbmfcen*, 
Dat.  (bem)  Setbnip, 
Ace.   (ben)  eeifcrn't; 

SojflULAR. 

Nom.  Hermann, 
G«w.  SJernwnn'*, 
Dat.  (bent)  Hermann, 
Act.   (ben)   Hermann; 

Singular. 
Nom.  ©ijtbe. 
Gas.  ©c-tbe'S, 
Dat.  (bem)  ©otbe, 
Aoc  (ben)  ®6tbe; 


Pldsax. 

I  Nom.  (Die)  8eibni&e, 
Gen.    ber    gettmige, 

I  Dat.  (ben)  Eeibmgen, 
Ace.   (tie)   Setbmfce. 

PliUBAL. 

Nom.  (tie)  $ermaime. 
Gen.  ber  Hermann t, 
Dat.  (ben)  ^ermaitne*, 
Ace.    (bie)  $erntanne. 

Pl-URAL. 

Nom.  (bie)  ©btbc, 
Gen.  ber  ©enje, 
Dat.  (ben)  ©Wben, 
Ace,   (bie)  ©otbe. 


SlHGCLAK. 

Nom.  SSertba, 

Gen.  SSertba'S, 

Dat.  (ber)  SSertta, 

Ace.  (bie)  SSertba ; 


Nom.  ©ertraub, 
Gbn.  ©ertrnub'S, 
Dat.  (ber)  ©ertraub 
Ace   (tie)  ©ertraub 

SlNOULAH. 

Nom.  guife, 
Gkn.  gutjettd, 
Dat.  (ber)  Sirife, 
Ace.  (bie)  Sin'fe ; 

Singulah. 
Nom.  3u(te, 
Gem.  3ulien8, 
Dat.  (ber)  Suite, 
Aoc,  (bie)  Suite; 


Plural. 

1  Now.  (bie)  SSertba'n, 
Gek.  ber  SSertba'n, 
Dat.  (ben)  SSertba'n, 

I  Ace.   (bie)  SSertba'n. 

Pluhal. 
Nom.  (bie)  ©ertrauben. 
Gen.    ber    ©ertrauben, 
Dat.  (ben)  ©ertrauben. 
Ace.  (bie)  ©ertraub**. 

Plural, 
Nom.  (bie)  fiutfen, 
Gkh.    ber  fiuifen, 
Dat.  (betO&itfen, 
Ace.   (bie)  gutfeit. 

Plural. 
Nom.  (bte)  3«li«i, 
Gen.    ber  Sulien, 
Dat.  (ben)  Sulien, 


I  Aoc.   (bie)  Snlien. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


(Mi.  I.  The  termination  mi  of  the  genitive  singular  belongi 
particularly  to  feminine  names  in  t.  With  respect  to  masoulinei 
in  S,  V.  I*.  T,  b  the  practice  of  substituting  '$,  or  a  simple  apostrophe, 
instead  of  cue,  ia  becoming  more  frequent ;  a.  g.  Mbnta/6  ^Ijilefqifrc, 
the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz ;  3Bct-i(S  Kfjioys  Uiiiriff*  P  ©djilK't'S  itrt 
twit  D«  iSlo*:,  Reason's  Illustrations  to  Schiller's  Song  of  the  Bell. 

§  47.  Ofts.  2,  When  a  family  name  is  preceded  by  one 
or  more  christian  names,  or  common  nouns  tcUfima  an  article, 


(he.  family  name  alone  is  inflected  ;  e.  g.  3obarm  £citmdj 
93offen8  (or  simply  SOoJ'S)  UeberfeBintgen,  John  Henry 
Voss's  translations;  Soma  grie  trier;  i  lieben,  the  life  of 
King  Frederick. 

Ola.  3d,  But  if  the  article  precedes,  in  connection  with  the 
word  $err,  or  a  common  noun  designating  some  title  or  cffice, 
the  proper  name  is  not  inflected;  as,  bag  £auebee  $ttm  3)iul» 
lev,  the  house  of  Mr.  Mnller  ;  bie  Ibnten  bee  SoiferB  <£<trl 
bee"  3uitfteit,  the  exploits  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. ;  bai  Sranb« 
btlb  bee  grofien  Sttbtere  ©  0  tb  e,  the  statue  of  the  great  poet 
Goethe. 


NAMES   OF   COUNTRIES   AND   PLACES. 

5  48.  1.  Names  of  countries,  places,  rivers,  mountains,  die 
which  are  of  the  masculine  or  feminine  gender,  axe  generally  ac- 
companied by  the  article  (§  5),  and  declined  like  common  nouns  ; 
ss,  bie  ©rfwetj,  gen.  ber  ©djroeij,  dat  bet  ©djtoeij,  ace.  bie 
©chmeij ;  ber  Srei&gau,  gen.  beS  SSrei&gaii'S,  &c. ;  ber  JRbein, 
gen.  be*  Mbrinee,  die. ;  bie  Ibemfe,  gen.  ber  Ibemfe,  dec. 

2.  Neuter  names  of  countries  and  places,  not  terminating 
in  e,  }  or  r,  have  the  sign  S  in  the  genitive  and  remain  unal- 
tered in  all  the  other  cases ;  e.  g.  bie  UntDerfitatert  Oeiitfrfj* 
lartbt),  the  Universities  of  Germany  ;  JJtugtanEe  Kbel,  the  no* 
bility  of  Russia;  er  femmt  eon  SSetlin  (dat.),  he  conies  from 
Berliu  ,  nad)  iletpjtg  (ace),  to  Leipzig,  &c. 

3.  Since  names  of  places  which  end  in  B,  j,  j  do  not  admit 
of  an  additional  8  in  the  genitive,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  it  is 
customary  to  put  them  in  apposition  with  the  genitive  of  some 
word  like  ©tab t,  Dor f,  3  e  ft  u  it  g  (town,  village,  fort),  or  to 
prefix  the  preposition  oon;  e.  g.  bie  Simoobrtev  ber  ©tobJ 
Vacts  (or  con  tyxcii)  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Paris  ;  bit 
Sage  wit  Wlo.\n\,  the  situation  of  Meats 
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IV.    GOVERNMENT 

(  49.  lit,  When  a  substantive  is  the  subject  of  a  propoal 
fcion,  it  is  always  in  the  nominative  case,  and  governs  the  verb 
in  number  and  person.  SBer  reift?  Der  SBater,  ber  greunt 
uttb  bie  eo&ne  mfeit.  Who  travel?  The  father,  the  friend, 
and  the  sons  are  travelling. 

2d,  In  the  oblique  cases,  i.  e.  in  the  genitive,  dative,  and 
accusative,  nouns  are  governed  either  by  other  nouns,  or  by 
adjectives,  verbs,  prepositions,  &c.  ;  e.  g.  bte  SRurtet  be* 
tlaufet,  the  mother  of  the  house;  ber  ©trofe  wiirbtj, 
worthy  of  punishment;  eirtett  SBnef  ftbjretbftt,  to  write  a 
letter ;  ouf  Bern  tJanbe,  in  the  country.  We  shall  here 
only  consider  the  relation  which  one  substantive  may  sustain 
to  another. 

§  50.  Substantives  which  stand  in  the  relation  of  equality 
to  each  other,  are  put  in  the  same  case.  They  may  be  thus 
related  :— 

1st,  When  one  is  added  to  another,  for  the  sake  of  explana- 
tion, or  is  put  in  apposition  with  it;  e,  g.  SBiUjelm  C  er  Sro» 
b  e  r  e  r,  William,  the  Conqueror ;  3t>'  f timet  ibn,  b  e  it  ©  d)  o  > 
p  f  e  r  fiibner  ^}eere,  ye  know  him,  the  creator  of  bold  armies  ; 
H)tn,  meinrm  KS  o  b  1 1  b  d  t  e  t,  to  him, my  benefactor. 

2d,  When  one  constitutes  the  predicate  to  the  other ;  as, 
fein  Stater  fft  S6nig  genwrben,  his  hither  has  become  king; 
er  iff  m  e  i  tt  5  r  z  it  n  b,  he  fa  my  friend. 

3d,  When  one  is  compared  with  another ;  as,  ber  tlutrm  iff 
Sober  ale  ber  S3  a  ll  m,  the  tower  is  higher  than  the  tree. 

4th,  When  several  substantives  constitute  a  compound  sub- 
lect  to  one  verb;  e.  g.  ©djonbeit  ntrt)  3ugenb  treten  in  ibre  ' 
nolle  Scctjte  ntteber  ein,  Beauty  and  Youth  are  fully  reinstated 
to  their  former  rights. 

§  51.  1st,  A  substantive  which  stands  in  the  relation  of 
MUM,  origin,  posMMion,  mutual  connection,  &c„  to  another,  fa 
put  in  the  genitive;  e.  g.  ber  ©efang  ber  33  is  gel,  the  sing- 
ing of  birds;  ber  ©djopferbet  Sett,  the  creator  of  the 
world;  lai  Qaui  bee  RaufmonnS,  the  house  of  the  mer- 
chant; tie  ©cbroefter  bee  latere,  the  sister  of  the  father. 

2d,  The  genitive  is  often  employed  adverbially  to  express 
the  relation  of  time,  locality  or  manner;  be»  OTorgeiie,  bee 
SRittage,  bee  SfbenbS,  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  in  the  evening; 
vtejlgen  Ortee,  of  this  place ;  gutes  ^iutbee  fein,  to  be  of  good 
cheer;  unoerridjteter  ©adje,  witho-it  ucomplishing  one's  pur- 
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3d,  A  substantive  which  has  a  partitive  signification  is  to' 
towed  by  a  genitive  of  the  whole  ;  e.  g.  tie  Sdume  eineft  (3ar» 
tend,  the  trees  of  &  garden ;  baft  ©adj  beft  £aufeft,  the  roof  of 
the  house. 

4th,  If,  however,  the  partitive  substantive  points  out  a  num- 
ber, measure  of  weight,  the  name  of  the  material  numbered, 
measured,  &&,  is  more  frequently  put  in  apposition  with  U 
than  in  the  genitive  ;  as,  et'ne  --Oicnge  8  i  a  b  e  r,  a  number  q/ 
children;  wit  f&ttf  dumb  <$  icrn,  with  five  dozen  of  eggs; 
cut  Vaar  ©riefel,  a  pair  of  boots.  But  when  the  thing 
measured  has  an  adjective  or  other  declinable  word  connected 
with  it,  the  genitive  is  required;  as,  jojei  glaf chert  f  oft!  id;  t n 
SBeineS,  two  bottles  of  superior  wine;  tin  $fimb  frifdjer 
Butter,  a  pound  of  fresh  butter. 


ADJECTIVES. 

§52.  An  adjective  is  a  word  which  limits  the 
meaning  of  substantives. 

Every  adjective  may  generally  be  employed  in  two 
different  relations,  viz : 

1st,  The  quality  expressed  by  it  may  be  conceived  as  inde- 
pendent of  the  subject,  and  be  asserted  of  it  by  a  formal  act 
of  judgment;  as,  tai  ?tau3  ift  grog,  the  house  is  large;  bie 
JRofe  i|l  rott),  the  rose  is  red.  The  adjective  thus  used  is 
called  predicative,  and  is  never  inflected  in  German. 

2d,  The  quality  expressed  by  it  may  be  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  substantive  as  to  form  one  complex  ides,  with 
it,  and  then  the  adjective  is  termed  attributive  ;  as,  bag  g  r  o  fj 1 
f>aus,  the  large  house;  bie  r  otfce  9tcfe,  the  red  rose. 

Remark.  The  predicative  adjective  stands  usually  after  tbs 
verbs  fein,  to  he;  n)  er 6  en,  to  become,  and  bie  it  en,  to  remain; 
sometimes  also  after  eertain  transitive  verbs  ;  e.  g.  bit  jjiinnut  nwt 
I)  ( o  u,  the  sky  was  blue ;  bit  SJladjt  ivirt  b  n  n  f  ( 1,  the  night  h<v 
comes  dark;  bat  JtU'ib  Ut'ibt  fauber,  the  dress  remains  clean; 
(lug  macfjen,  to  make  wise ;  g  1 1  n  fatten,  to  die  green,  &c. 

$  53.  Some  adjectives  can  only  be  employed  in  tb* 
predicative  sense,  as : — 

obbelb,  disaffected  ;  brad),  fallow  ; 

ftngfc  distress**!,  afraid  ;         fingebfltf,  tBtnanjboring  j 

bewit,  ready ;  feint,  hostile ; 
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g<rc,  dans ;  notfi,  needful  j 

gKng  unb  grt(,  current ;  nu6,  useful ; 

gerjaft,  hating ;  qu«,  diagonal,  cross; 

yrccft,  of  good  cheer  ;  quirt,  free  from ;    - 

gram,  bearing  a  grudge;  trjeitrjoft,  partaking  of; 

trie,  stray ;  unpafi,  indisposed,  ill ; 

(unb,  known;  WrfuRirj,  losing. 
Imp,  sorry ; 

§  54.  Others  again  can  only  be  used  as  attribu- 
tives : — 

let,  Those  terminating  in  ten,  en,  and  indicating  the  -arterial 
of  which  anything  is  maito;  e.  g.  tier  [cocme  coiitfdiuf),  the  leather 
glove  ;  t>ai  frtbertt  .poKtuo),  the  silk  cravat;— but,  ccr  £anbfd)ulj  t|l 
son  8tetr,  tec  King  ijt  gen  ®o[b,  the  glove  is  (made)  of 
leather,  the  ring  is  (made)  of  gold. 

3d,  All  superlatives,  ordinal  numerals,  and  certain  adjectives 
formed  from  adverbs  of  time  and  locality ;  e.  g.  ber  griJIstf ,  let 
jmeite,  Set  Critic  tc,  the  tallest,  the  second,  the  third,  &c. ;  —  bcrtig, 
fceutifj,  hteflg,  gtftctg,  nwrgent,  from  tort,  there ;  rjttltf,  to-day ;  hire, 
in  this  place ;  grjlecn,  yesterday ;  tnorgen,  to-morrow. 

3d,  Many  derivatives  ending  in  ifd)  and  ltd),  including  also 
adjective  names  of  nations ;  as,  Ckbifd),  thievish ;  ncrbtfdi,  northern ; 
re£rtlicb,  literal ;  anfdnglid),  original ;  B(utfd),  German ;  filing  fifeb, 
French ;  etiyltfrh,  English,  &e. 

We  tire  to  consider,  1st,  the  inflection,  2d,  the  companion 
and  3d,'  the  use  and  government  of  adjectives. 


I.    INFLECTION. 

h  55.  When  an  adjective  is  used  in  the  attributive 
relation,  certain  terminations  are  added  to  it,  indica- 
tive of  the  gender,  the  number,  and  the  case  of  the  sub- 
stantive to  which  it  is  united;  e.  g.  outer  3Bem,  good 
wine ;  enter  frfjottert  iSIumc,  of  a  fair  flower ;  bad  Hem  t 
Slid),  the  small  book. 

All  attributive  adjectives  of  every  degree  of  com- 
parison are  susceptible  of  three  different  modes  of  in- 
flection, denominated  the  first,  second,  and  third,  declen- 
turns. 
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Singular. 
First  Declension.    Second  Dtcleiuton.   Third  Declension 


No*. 
Gin. 
Dat. 
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Dec/,  Bed.  Decl. 


N»». 

( 

(n 

OlH. 

« 

m 

Dat. 

<n 

m 

Ace 

c 

Ul 

Amur*.  The  first  declension  of  adjeetiv es  correspond*  to  tn.e 
earlier  declension  of  substantives,  and  presents  die  gmatest  Tsrie- 
tv  of  terminations ;  so  also  the  second  possesses  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  later  declension  of  substantives  (the  tit  in  the  genitive 
and  remaining  cases).  The  third  declension  is  composite,  partak- 
ing of  the  character  of  both. 


FIRST  DECLENSION. 

§  56.  When  an  adjective  is  preceded  by  no  other 
limiting  word,  or  by  one  which  u  indeclinable,  it  as- 
sumes the  terminations  of  the  definite  article*  in  all 
its  cases  singular  and  plural,  and  is  said  to  be  inflected 
according  to  the  first  declension,  thus; — 


*  With  this  diflarence,  that  in  the  n 
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Nom. 

Gun. 

Dat. 
Ace. 

guter,    giite,      guteS, 
*  9«te«y  J     t     J  ante*, 

gutem,   guter,    gutem, 
guten,    gute,      guteS ; 

PARADIGMS. 

I.  Masculine. 

Singula*. 

Nom 

rotber    ffieiit,         red  wine, 

Gen. 

rotbem   ffietne,   to  red  wine, 
rctben    2Bein,          red  wine  ; 

Dat. 

Ace. 

Plukal. 

Fw  all  (nukn. 

Nom.  gute,        good, 

Gen.  guter,  of  good, 

Dat.  gutm,  to  good, 
Ace.  gute,       good 


Plceax. 

totfte  SSeme, 

rotter  Seine, 

rethen  iffieuten. 
rotyc  ffiefrte. 


No*,  fiige  Jrudjt,  sweet  fruit, 
Gen.  (tiger  Srwfjt,  of  sweet  fnrit, 
Dat.  fiiger  grudjr,  to  sweet  fruit. 
Ago.  Jfige  Srudjt,      sweet  fruit ; 


ftige  grudjtt, 
After  |rfid)te, 
fugen  gvudjte*. 
fuge  griidjte. 


Nom.  gate*  ©eft,  good  money, 
Gen.  j*j[j^|©elbee,  of  good  money, 
Dat.  gutem  ©ttbe,  to  good  money, 
Ace   gutee     (Setb,        good  money ; 


Plural. 

gute  ©eiBer, 
gutei-  ©elber, 
guten  ©elbent, 
gute  ©el&er. 


Oij.  lii.  The  following  are  some  of  the  indeclinable  words 
which  may  precede  the  adjective'  without  affecting  its  termination  - 
c  t  m  o  i,  some ;  g  en  ug,  enough;  alletlt  i,  of  various  sorts  (  mtfcr, 
more;  oi  t(,  much;  tuentg,  little j  tn  the  plural  tho  unmerals 
I  to  si,  itti,  tee.  e.  g-gtnug  rethcr  fflrin,  enough  red  wine  j  at 
lettel  prge  grad)t,  a  variety  of  sweet  fruit;  wenig  gute*  JBre-o, 
little  good  bread. 

Obi.  3d.  We  are  to  regard  1 1  as  the  regular  termination  of  the 
genitive  singular  masculine  and  neuter,  though  t  a  moat  always 
takes  its  place  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  when  the  noun  itself  has 
it  in  the  genitive;  e.  g.  out  tn  SBein«,  foltt  n  BSafler4,ef  eoW  w» 


-e;  e.g.  gute 
Me,  of  ready  n 
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SECOND  DECLENSION. 
$  5T.     An  adjective  belongs  to  the  second  declen- 
sion, when  it  is  preceded  either  by  the  definite  article 
ber,  bie,  ka&,  by  a  demonstrative  or  relative  pronoun,  or 
an  indefinite  numeral.    It  then  assumes  the  termination 
t  in  the  nominative  singular  for  all  genders,  and  in  the 
accusative  singular  feminine  and  neuter,  and  the  ter* 
mination  e  It  in  all  the  remaining  cases  singular  and 
plural. 
The  pronouns  and  indefinite  numerals  are  : — 
'     top*,  bttTcbitfej,  this; 

jour,  jene,  jcntf,  that,  yonder ; 
BetfelSe,  bitjMbe,  baffcDc,  the  same;     . 
brqenigf,  biejentg*,  tafljenigt,  that ; 
WtWft,  totl&t,  writhes,  who,  which ; 
(cither,  jcldje,  [cttfie t ,  sneh  ; 
irtxr,  jrt(,  \tbtS,  i       . 

ieglifttr,  it9!i4c,i«9ll<fitf,5  ""■* 
MWt,oue,  wrl,  biT | 

i&isizkl  ■— "™" 

niancber,  man*c,  nwndjcS,  many  a,  lio. 

5  58.    PARADIGMS. 
Singular.  Plubax, 

Hue.  F«m.  N™t.  Par  *ll  nuAn. 

N.  bet  gate,    bfe  gute,    bafl  gute,   |  tie  guten,     the  good, 

G.  bed  guten,  ber  guten,  be*  gnten,  I  ber  guten,  of  the  good, 

D.  bem  guten,  ber  guten,  bent  guten,  ben  guten,  to  the  good, 

A.  ben  guten,  tie  gute,    baft  gute ;   |  bie  guten,     the  good 

I.    Siefer  toetfe  SKann,  this  wise  man. 
SmeuLAK.  Plural. 

Nom.  biefer  meife  3H«nn,  I  biefe  weifen  Manner, 
Gm.  btefes  weifen  Cannes,  biefer  weifen  9)lonner, 
Dat.  btefem  weifen  SRamte,  biefen  weifen  2tdnnera, 
Ace.  biefen  neifen  *XRann ;       I  biefe  weifen  Manner. 

H-     3*be  fdjone  3Mume,  each  fiiir  flower. 

Singular.  Pxural. 

Nom.  febe  fdj6ne  SBlume,  I  totldje  fdjonen  ©lumen? 
Gmt.  jeber  fd)6nen  SBuittie,  |  welder  fdjiinen  ffllumen? 
Dat.  jeber  fdjonen  SSuinte,  weldjen  fdjonen  ffltumen? 

Ace.  jebe  f<bwie    SBiitme  ■  weWje  fihonni  SBIumen? 
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HI.     3«w«  grintt-  gelt),  yonder  green  ield. 

SlNOULAF.  PLUEAL. 


Nom  jenee  griine;  gelt, 

Gen  jerteS  griineii  gelt  e3, 

Dat.  jenem  griiiien  fielbt, 

Ace.  jened  griine  JetD; 


f  ene  gviitieii  Shelter, 
jener  griinen  gefber, 
jenen  g  run  en  gel  tern, 
jene  griinen  getter. 


So  decline:  tttfelbe  totljt  UBrin,  the  same  red  wine;  tie  ttflni 
grudil  (pi.  grfictyO-  'ne  belter  fruit ;  mUbtt  nciifle  Slcib  (pi.  Alritxr)  7 
which  newest  garment  1 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1st,  According  to  the  usage  of  many  writers  the  adjective  rejects 
the  n  in  the  nom.  and  ace.  plmal,  when  it  is  preceded  bj  one  of 
the  words  t inigt,  some;  etli&e,  mdjre  or  mtbrere,  teve- 
ral ;  tn a n * t,  0 i  1 1 (,  many ;  a II r,  all ;  as,  nD(  ffeiftge  ©dlfllcr,  all 
diligent  scholars ;  trifle  ible  SSenfdicrt,  many  noble  men,  &c,  It  is 
not  necessary,  however,  to  make  this  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

3d,  When  the  definite  article,  being  preceded  by  a  preposition, 
coalesces  with  it  into  one  word  ($  10),  the  inflection  of  the  adjec- 
tive ii  not  thereby  altered  j  e.g.  buret)  igcunr-  gelt,  through  the 
green  field ;  t  m  fl  r  c  <p  I  n  £auft,  in  the  great  house. 


THIRD  DECLENSION. 

§  50.  An  adjective  is  inflected  according  to  the 
third  declension,  when  it  is  preceded  either  by  the  tn- 
definite  article,  by  a  personal  or  possessive  pronoun,  or  by 
the  singular  of  the  indefinite  numeral  ft XV,  no,  none. 
It  assumes  the  terminations  of  the  first  declension  in 
the  nominative  singular  of  all  genders  (er,  e,  ti),  and  in 
the  accusative  singular  feminine  and  neuter  (e,  ee) 
and  the  terminations  of  the  second  declension  in  all 
the  remaining  cases. 

The  pronouns  are :  personal,  id),  bu,  er,  fie,  eS,  u)tt>  ibr,  fie, 
(,  thou,  he,  she,  it,  we,  you,  they ;  possessive,  meiit,  befit,  fait, 
ntfet,  euer,  ibr,  my,  thy,  his,  our,  your,  her  (their). 

PARADIGMS. 

SlNOULAB.  PUTRAJ,. 


Nok.  cut     guter,  eine   gute,    cut      giitee, 

Gen.  ernes  guten,  euter  guten,  einrt   guten, 

Dat.  eittem  guten,  etner  guten,  etnem  guten, 

Aoc.   efnen  guten,  efite    gute,     ein      gute*; 


feme  guten, 
feiner  guten, 
fetnen  guten, 
feint    guten. 
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3.     3Refn  gtrtrr  SSrti&er,  my  good  brotiiar. 
Siwoitlai.  Plchal. 


Nom.  mem  girte*  SJruber, 
G*n.  metneg  guten  SSrubert, 
Dat.  mettrem  guten  95ntber, 
Ace    metnrn  gittwr  SSrnber ; 


metne  guten  9! ruber, 
merrier  guten  93  ruber, 
nteineti  guten  ®  rub  em, 
meint  guten  ©raoet. 


II.     3fjre  jiingfte  ©djawfter,  her  youngest  sitter. 
Sinoulah.  Plobal. 


No*.  th«  jfmgfie  ©djwejter, 
Gxh.  ibr  «  jungften  Sdjttcfter, 
Dat.  iferer  jungften  Sdiroefter, 
Aco,  ibre  jungfe  ©dmteftet ; 


tbre  jungften  Sihroeftem, 
H>r«  jiingften  ©thweftern, 
te)ren  jwngjtat  ©cbrceftem, 
ifcrt  f ungften  ©fb»efl*m 


10.     Unfer  grcgefl  $airt,  ewr  large  htawe. 
Siy«ttlae.  Plukal. 


Now.  unfer  greges  Outre, 
Gb».    unfrci  grcfini  £aufe*, 
Dat.  unferw  grefjen  $)cuife, 
Ace.    unfer  grisjfeS  £)aue  ; 


unfre  geeflen  £ciufer, 
irnfrer  grogen  -f>oafer, 
unferit  grog  en  £)aufern, 
unfre  gvogen  £aufer. 


So  decline  :  fein  fchdnerer  Tag  {gen.  tages),  no  finer  day , 
ferae  ongeirebme  SReife  (pi.  Dteifen),  his  pleasant  journey ;  btra 
gutes  fiinb  (gen.  fiinteS,  pi-  ftinber),  thy  good  child. 

Remark.  The  adjective  is  declined  m  die  same  manner  when 
it  follows  mm  of  the  personal  pronouns  id),  1 ;  tu,  thou ;  wit,  we; 
ifjr  (Sic),  you j  except  in  the  genitive  case,  where  the  definite  ar- 
ticle must  be  supplied  ;  e.  g.  id)  aimer  Mann,  1  poor  man;  gen. 
mix  net,  tti  ariuen  Wanned,  of  me,  the  poor  man ;  dat.  mir  ot> 
men  SRannt,  to  me  poor  man ;  ace.  mid)  armen  Mann,  me  poor  mm. 
So  also,  hi  aute  Mutter,  iliou  good  mother;  gen,  be  i  net,  btr  on> 
ten  Mutter,  &c. ;  ihr  guten  Scute,  you  good  people  ;  dat  cud}  guten 
eeureti ;  ace.  cud]  guten  Scute,  Arc 

observations  on  the  three  declensions. 
i  60,  OS*.  1st.  When  adjectives,  terminating  in  el,  f  r,  en,  am 
inflected,  they  frequently  drop  the  c  of  those  terminations  for  the 
sake  of  euphony  ;  as,  tin  cMer  (instead  of  ebclcr)  ©obn,  a  mag 
naaimons  son  ;  b<r  eijnc  (for  cben  t)  9ikg,  the  smooth  road  ;  bie  bit' 
t  r  i  (instead  of  bitt  c  r  e)  griidit,  the  bitter  fruit.  Sometimes  this  e  it 
retained,  and  that  of  the  syllable  of  inflection  is  rejected  in  it*  stead, 
especially  in  the  dstive  caee;  M,  (in  HttMB  fiimmft,olear  sky,  ml 
„..*^...  -:™„^.  i~  etnejeheittrn  (rMbeit.rtnorfceitrf.il) 
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£iramtl,  *e.  t  tttxtuln,  (wit  1 1 a  £«*ct.  to  the  generous,  eheerfii 
fearta. 

06*.  Sd.  The  attributive  adjective  is  frequently  left 
oninflected  like  the  predicative.     This  is  the  case : — 

1st,  When  it  is  placed  after  its  substantive,  as  the  predicate  of 
an  abridged  proposition;  as,  bic  -Rlippe,  f  chrof  f  lUlb  fie  1 1,  the  cliff, 
rough  and  steep  ;  tie  Slide,  feci  unti  f  effelle (  rtcjcfjcn  fid)  in  urn 
gfme&ncn  Jfl^umcn  (Schiller),  the  eves,  free  and  unshackled,  roam 
through  the  measureless  abyss  of  space. 

3d,  In  poetry  and  conversational  German,  the  1 6  is  often  dropped 
in  the  ace.  neut.  sing,  of  the  first  and  third  declensions  ;  as,  gut  (for 
gates)  fflreo,  good  bread;  a  It  @ifcn,  old  iron  ;  cm  uruit  aBort,  an 
ancient  saying,  &c. 

3d,  When  the  adjectiTe  is  used  adverbially,  to  limit  the  meaning 
of  another  adjective;  as,  (in  gun)  neurf  £aus,  a  honse  entirely 
new;  tic  uncrroortet  ftohe  5Iocbri*t,  intelligence  cheering  be- 
yond  expectation  ;  tin  R  t  u  cingebunBenrS   fflud),  a   newly  bound 

If  in  these  cases  the  adjectiTe  is  inflected,  the  sense  is  entirely  al- 
tered:— tin  gun jrs,  n cues  &aus,  an  entire,  new  house;  tic  uumoarttte, 
fcofw  91act)ricbt,  the  unexpected,  cheering  intelligence ;  tin  neuef,  etw 
get un Denes  SBucb,  a  new  book,  bound. 

J  Gl.  Obi.  34.  If  a  substantive  in  the  genitive  limits  the  mean- 
ing of  another  substantive,  and  is  placed  before  it,  so  that  the  lat- 
ter loses  its  article  (§  9},  the  adjective  connected  with  the  latter 
substantive  most  be  inflected  according  to  the  first  declension ;  e.g. 
ftlnci  fBfltCTt  ttinoftcr  ©ebn,  instead  of:  bet  jungftf  Eelin  feints' 
Botrt«,  his  father's  youngest  son ;  unfre*  &aufcs  aroSt  c  r  Soule,  iT 
stead  of:  bet  grci&ten  gSJule  unfnc4  •JmufcG,  to  the  greatest  pillar 
of  our  house. 

0A#.  4th.  When  two  or  more  adjectives  are  con- 
nected with  the  same  substantive,  they  all  follow  the 
same  roles  of  inflection ; — 

1.  Sutcr,  rotfjer,  (nutrcr  Skin,  good,  red,  pnre  wine. 

Nom.  outer,  ictfjcr,  lautrct  SBtin, 

U,M'Uutca,Mthm,Iautr(n5  aB(,nrt' 
Dat.  outfit),  rcthrm,  (outtnn  SBeine, 
Ace.  guten,  rMben,  Iaukr.ii  HBein. 

11.  Sit  wife,  fdjSne,  auti  Jrucbt,  the  ripe,  fair,  good  fruit. 
Nom.  bit  rtifc,  fcMnc,  gute  Sturfit, 
Gsh.  Ber.  rctfeu,  ftbSneu,  guten  Studjt,  tc 
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VI.  tlnfer  fASnrf,  grant*  0ms,  our  fine,  green  gnsr 


With  respe -X  to  case  I,  however,  usage  is  not  decidedly  Estab- 
lished, as  the  last  adjective  frequently  follows  the  inflection  of  the 
1st  declension  in  the  num.  sing,  and  plur.  only,  and  that  of  the 
Sd  declension  in  all  the  remaining  cases:  rearmt,fri|if)e9BUift,wann, 
fresh  milk,  gen.  and  da t.  iwmicr,  friftbc  n  ©filch;  (JUttg,  Kt'tftt  ®wB, 

Siod   white   bread,  gen.  gutcS,  wcijicn  SSrctcS,  dat.  guirai,  axiptn 
rote, pi.  gutt,  nxtjit  SBtcbt,  gen.  guttr-  recti) en  SSrete,  ic 


II.    COMPARISON. 

§  62.  In  German,  as  in  English,  there  are.  two 
modes  of  comparing  adjectives,  called  the  terminational 
and  the  compound  comparisons. 

The  former  makes  the  comparative  and  superlative 
by  adding  certain  terminations  to  the  simple  form  of 
the  positive ;  the  latter  by  prefixing  to  it  the  adverbs 
of  comparison:  mehr,  more;  am  tneiflenorfyorfjft, 
most. 

Rule  I.  The  terminational  comparative  is  formed  by  ad- 
ding e  r,  and  the  terminational  superlative  by  adding  ft  or  e  (1 
to  ue  root  of  the  positive  ;  e.  g.  frpb,  comp.  frof)  t  r,  superl.  fro* 
b  e  ft,  glad,  glader,  gladest ;  reid),  reidj  e  r,  reid)  ft,  rich,  richer, 
richest;  febim,  fdjbrrer,  febon  ft,  beautiful,  more  beautiful,  most 
beautiful. 

JRufe  II.  Adjectives,  containing  the  vowels  a,  o,  u,  gener- 
ally modify  them  in  the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees ; 
e.  g.  o.t,  alter,  alteft,  old,  older,  oldest ;  grofj,  greger,  gr&fjt, 
great,  greater,  greatest. 

§  63.  The  vowels  of  the  root,  however,  are  not 
modified  in  the  following  instances : — 

1st,  In  all  participles  which  have  become  susceptible  of  com- 
parison, by  assuming  the  signification  of  adjectives ;  as,  rafcric, 
mad;  fdjtojCtiD,  decisive;  wrfdilngra, cunning;  Mtwerfcn, abandoned, 
&c. ;  e    g.  ta(mfc,  comp.  tflfenber,  superl.  ra|ent  it. 

3d,   All   adjectives    containing  the   diphthong  ou;    as,   raub 
rough,  comp.  rauber,  superl.  raubejt;  so:  flwu, grey;  tout  deaf, 
but,  loud,  &c. 
3d,  Derivative  adjectives  terminating  in  ( I,  tx,  t n, «,  or  in  ona 
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of  the  affixes  liar,  fum,  1)  a  ft,  tg,  i*  t,  It*  K.,e.  g.  bunM,  dark) 
vndtn,  dry;  hog*t,  slender;  ftitdjtcar,  formidable ;  ratfifani,  adviam- 
ble;  bc&pft,  malicious;  tonlbtg,  woody ;  graftdjt,  grass-like;  tbun-- 
(id),  feasible,  &c. 

4th,  In  the  following : 

Sid?,  pale ; 

bunt,  yariegated ; 

fafll,  fallow ; 

falfd),  false  J 

frpf>,  joyful ; 

gcrote,  straight ; 

ijcfunC,  healthy  ; 

ulatt,  smooth ; 

6*M,  hollow; 

hclb,  kind; 

torjE.bald; 

forg,  stingy; 

J  64.  When  the  adjectim 
the  c  before  the  (1  of  the  superlatives  becomes  essential  for  the 
sake  of  euphony.  In  all  other  cases  it  is  commonly  rejected ;  e. 
g.  MKfdb  brittle,  superl.  merfebeft;  ftclj,  proud,  superl.  fteljt  jilt.; 
but,  flat,  clear,  super),  fi.irft;  tapfir,  valiant,  superl.  topftrfl; 
ftbulbig,  culpable,  superl.  fdjultiofi  it. 

Polysyllables    terminating   in   cl,   cr   or    en,  generally   reject 
L     -    -  "  ;-   '  ■=-  'nlher      -  ■  ''■  --;--=- 


(lor,  dear ; 

(ottft,  gentle  *, 

fnapp,  tight; 

fdtt,  satisfied  ; 

taftm,  lame ; 

fdjlaff,  slack ; 

lei,  loose ; 

f* (an (,  Blender 

molt,  wearied ; 

flare,  numb ; 

mcr  [*,  brittle ; 

ftel  j, ;  rond ; 

nodt,  naked; 

(traff,  stiffj 

plait,  flat; 

(In  mm,  dumb ; 

plump,  clumsy; 

ten,  mad  i 

teb,  raw; 

MO,  fall  j 

rant,  round; 

*fo,tHM. 

ectiTe  ends  either  i 

the  t  of  this  termination  in  the  comparative,  but  resume  it  again  hi 
the  superlative;  e.  e.  <M,  comp.  (Met  (instead  of  (brier),  superl. 
ebclfl ;  Writer,  cheerful, comp.  Ijeitrer,  superl.  bcitet ft;  etgeben,  de- 
voted, comp.  ergeb  n  t  r,  superl.  ergeb  t  n  ft. 

§  65.     Comparatives  and  superlatives  are  inflected 

like  positive  adjectives;  thus: — 

1.  Better  wine  9.  fairer  flower,  3.  greener  field. 

N  btffrett  SBdn,        f*3n«e    SSuaw,  grflntt  t  f  getb, 

6  befftren  aBtturt,     fAon.'rer  Blum*,        grunercrt  jfi»tf  «. 

So :  bcr  brft  (  Jffirin,  the  best  wine,  gen.  crt  beft  t n  SBcintf  it.,  M* 
ftbBnft    Sbime,  gen.  bet  |<b5nft  c  n  SBCumt  it. 

IRREGULAR   COMPARISON. 

§  66.     Toe  following  adjectives  are  irregular  in  their  cotr> 
p&rison : — 

Posit.      Comp.       Supbhl. 

got;        '  heifer,  beft,         good,     better,    best; 

beet;,  briber,  brjcrjft,      high,     higher,    highest ; 

nnbe,         naber,  nachft,      near,     nearer,   nearest; 
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Abo  the  adverb*: — 
gent,       liefcer,   am  Itrbften,     dadlj,  more  g^dly,  most  gl«d^ 
(menig),  mincer,  am  nrinbeften,  little,   less,  Irast- 

6  67.  There  are  a  number  of  adjectives,  derived  from  ad. 
verbs  of  place,  which  under  a  comparative  form  have  a  posi- 
tive signification,  and  hence  their  comparative  is  wanting ; — 

Posit.  Supkhl. 

her,  Dte,  tat  aufjere,  augerfte,  outer,  extreme,  uttermost ; 

i      »     a   bintere,  tjintrrfre,  hind,  hindermost; 

h     »     ii   innere,  ttmerfle,  inner,  innermost ; 

»     »     n   mittlere,  nrittelfte,  middle,  middlemost; 

»     n     n   iriebere,  nteherfte,  lower,  lowermost; 

»      i,      n    obere,  obcrjre,  upper,  uppermost; 

n      "      "    Hlttere,  unterfte,  under,  undermost; 

h      »      a    uorbere,  uorberfte,  fore,  foremost 

COMPARISON    OP    ADVERBS. 

\  69.  Adverbs  of  manner,  the  form  of  which  is  generally 
the  sane  with  that  of  adjectives,  are  likewise  susceptible  of 

comparison  ;  as,  gefdjroinb,  gefdjroinber,  fdjitn,  fdjoner,  swiftly, 
more  swiftly,  beautifully,  more  beautifully.  They  express  the 
superlative,  however,  by  prefixing  to  it  a  m  (a  contraction  for 
an  hem,  $  10) ;  as,  am  gefcbrainDften,  a m  fdjmtflen,  most 
swiftly,  most  beautifully. 

But  when  uo  companion,  but  simply  eminence  is  to  be  denoted 
By  the  superlative,  a  u  f  (■,  a  contraction  of  the  preposition  ouf  with 
the  accusative  of  the  article  (SoO,  is  prefixed,  or  ;u  m,  a  contraction 
of  the  preposition  ui  with  the  dative  of  the  article  (bem)  ;  e.  g.  aufs 
ftcun&licbfk,  jum  fcticnfti'i),  most  kindly,  most  beautifully  ;  er  rmpfing 
mi*  aufs  !)6f  ItcbfU,  he  received  me  most  courteously .  The  ad- 
verbial superlative  of  eminence,  which  is  also  called  the  absolute 
superlative,  may  likewise  be  expressed  by  the  simple  form  of  tha 
degree,  or  by  the  termination  ( n  * ',  as,  gStiojt,  most  kindly  ;  In. 
mgfl,  most  cordially;  hicqfttn*',  at  the  most;  Mngftcnt,  at  the  longest 

OBSERVATIONS. 

$  69.  025.  I.  The  plural  of  the  comparative  mttjt,  more,  ia 
mcl.it  e  or  m  c  fjt  crc,  which  is  used  as  an  indefinite  numeral  in 
the  sense  of  the  English  several. 

Obs.  9.  The  two  numerals,  her  ciflc,  the  first,  Set  Tcpfc,  the  last, 
though  superlatives  in  sense,  give  rise  to  new  comparatives  let 
trftcrt  and  tct  left  etc,  which  correspond  to  the  English  the 
dinner — the  latter. 

Ob*.  3.    The  cempotmd  comparative  becomes  nseessaiy  war* 
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Iwe  adjectives,  denoting  qualities  of  diaorent  degrees,  an  predi- 
cated of  the  same  person  or  tiling;  e.  g.  er  ift  mtbr  fait  ol j  rearm, 
he  is  rather  cold  than  warm ;  bu  bift  m  (  h  t  gelehrt  ols  f lug,  thoa 
■it  more  learned  than  prudent. 

Obs.  4.  The  coraponnd  superlative  become*  necessary  when 
the  indefinite  article  precedes;  e.  g.  tin  blthfl  gtaafomtr  3JKttfd>, 
a  moat  cruel  man;  tin*  hid) ft  gefabtltebe  Stetft  a  moat  dangerous 
journey. 

Obi.  5.  There  are  a  number  of  particles  (adverbs)  which  are 
frequently  placed  before  adjectives  of  every  degree  of  comparison 
to  render  their  meaning  intensive.  They  are : — 1st,  With  the  posi- 
tive, aufietfl,  extremely;  r>  3  d)  ft,  highly;  fchc,  very,  tec.  Sd, 
With  the  comparative,  eiel,  much;  roe  it  or  bet  roe  it  t  til,  hy  far; 
n  0  d),  yet,  &c.  3d,  With  the  superlative,  6cl  ruttttm,  by  far; 
end  the  prefix  fl( let;  e.g.  \t  fit  f  (ft  in,  very  pretty;  roe  it  OrSficr, 
by  far  greater ;  a  1 1  c  rfdtfnft,  moat  beautiful  of  all. 

Obs.  6.  In  comparisons,  alt  corresponds  to  the  English  than, 
and  a>U  to  the  English  at;  e.  g.  &t  fine  aim  alt  id),  you  an 
,J  -    '        '       -■■■"'-    ...*-  =  ,  jjin-ajatnr,  he  is  as  tail  as  hia 


in.    USE  AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

(  TO.  1.  Adjectives  of  every  degree  of  comparison  may 
be  employed  substantively ;  but  they  even  then  retain  the  in- 
flection of  adjectives ;  e.  g.  ber  SBeife,  the  wise  (man),  sage; 
einSBeifer,  asage;  bit  Scheme,  the  fair  woman  ;  Cos  grrja< 
beite,  the  sublime. 

2.  With  respect  to  adjectives  which  are  used  substantively 
in  the  neuter  gender,  it  is  necessary  to  dJatfajguMli  i— 


1st,  Those  which  assume  no  termination,  and  which  designate 
either  some  abstract  quality,  or  some  material  named  after  that 

Suality ;  e.  g.  bat  S  e  d)  t,  justice ;  sr  fpridjt  ein  reins*  X>!tt  t  f  d), 
e  speaks  pnre  German;  to*  IBIeiretiS,  white  lead;  Scrlinct 
SB  t  ft  U,  Prussian  blue,  &c.  These  are  inflected  like  substantives 
of  the  earlier  declension,  and  an  used  in  the  singular  only ;  as, 
baa  Shut,  Iti  BlauS  &c. 

3d,  Those  which  assume  the  terminations  of  the  attributive  adjec- 
tive and  are  inflected  like  it ;  e.  g.  has  (Sute,  the  good  (3d  decl.)  ] 
(Mas  antes,  something  good  (1st  deal.) ;  bas  Seine,  the  green ; 
tin  (Sartjeg,  a  whole, 

J |  71.  With  respect  to  their  signification,  adjectives  are  di 
ed  Into  two  classes,  viz :  1st,  such  as  make  complete  sense 
of  themselves  without  the  addition  of  any  other  word;  as,  airt; 
good;  areg, great,  dec.  3d,  Those  which  of  themselves  can- 
not express   an  entire  Idea,  but  require  the  addition  af  nam 
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complement*!  notion ;  as,  b  t  »  u  g  t,  conscious  of;  lot,  fraa 
from,  &c.     The  former  may  be  termed  absolute,  the  latter  ie- 

The  complement  of  a  relative  adjective  may  either  be  the 
•blique  case  (j  49.  2d.)  of  a  substantive  (including  all  words  used 
U  such),  or  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  with  jU. 


ADJECTIVES   WITH   THE   DTFllflTIVE. 

5  72.  Adjectives  signifying  possibility,  duty,  nscessity,  easi- 
ness, difficulty,  and  the  like,  are  followed  by  an  infinitive  with 
111;  as,  ei  ifi  tntr  iridjt  meg  lidj  jii  get  en,  it  is  not  possible 
for  me  to  go;  «  tft  g  en  6  tb  tg  l"  ill  orb  ei  ten,  he  is  obliged 
to  work;  bereft  ju  fnmpfen,  ready  to  contend.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  infinitive,  though  active  in  form,  is  often  passive  in  signi- 
fication ;  letdjt  iu  ntadjert,  easy  to  be  done;  fdjtoer  jit  glauben, 
hard  to  be  believed,  &c. 

ADJECTIVES  POVEBNLNC  THE  OBLIQUE   CASES  OF  SUBSTANTIVES. 

§  73.  When  relative  adjectives  are  followed  by  a 
substantive,  it  is  put  either  in  the  genitive,  the  dative 
or  the  accusative. 

I.     The  adjectives  governing  the  genitive  are  ? — 

bebflrftig,  in  want  of;  fanbtg,  acquainted  with  ; 

fwfliffcn,  diligent  in ;  luidjhjj,  master  of; 

befugt,  authorized  ;  mfltc,  tired  of; 

ienetfjigt,  in  need  of;  {'diiitbig,  guilty  of; 

bctuupT,  conscious  of;  tfjettfjaft,  partaker  of; 

cingctcnf,  remembering;  wrtiditip,  suspected  oT; 

fitng.  capable  of;  Mttufttfl,  losing; 

froh,  happy  in;  Mil,  full  of; 

fjnDdrttg,  in  expectation  of; ,  lufltfig,  worthy  of. 
gratis  certain  of; 

Examples.  (finer  Sptodje  mid) tig  (tin,  to  be  master  of  a  lan- 
guage ;  rinrs  SStrbrtaVns  f  i  u  1 t>  i  g,  guilty  of  a  crime ;  In  ©ttof* 
ro  (i  1 1  i  g,  worthy  of  punishment. 

§  74.  II.  The  adjectives  which  govern  the  dative 
case  are : — 

1st,  Such  as  are  derived  from  verbs  which  govern  the  dative) 
as,  geljatfam,  obedient  U  ;  biaiftbor,  bound  in  service  to;  vaftuiw 
•**    btiged  to,  lie. 
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3d.     The  following  :- 

flrjnitdj,  resembling; 
angemcflai,  suited  to; 
angrnehm,  agreeable ; 
onjiSBig,  offensive ; 
btrannt,  known ; 
fanum,  convenient ; 
berauft,  known  ; 
MtnltdS,  serviceable ; 
tigen,  own ; 
frenifc,  strange ; 
frcunUid).  friendly ; 
gegcnrcattig,  present  to; 
gd&uflg,  fluent ; 
gcmoj},  suited  to ; 
ge tuigt,  inclined ; 
gerccgcn,  kind; 
gtioacbfen,  equal  to ; 
gUtd),  like ; 
ana  big,  gracious ; 
Wtlfani,  salutary ; 


f]e!b,  kind ; 

liftig,  troublesome ; 

lift,  dear,  agreeable  | 

rwfhtfitilig,  hurtful ; 

nahe,  near ; 

tiu^ftd),  useful ; 

.fciiitlidi,  injurious ; 

fttjutbtg,  indebted  ( 

tccu,  true,  faithful ; 

flSetftgen,  superior ; 

unDetgeftiifc,  ever  memorable  to) 

wrMcfetig,  snspeeted  by ; 

vtrti rHiaj,  destructive  to ; 

Wrboft,  odious  to ; 

WtnwnM,  related ; 

wttfjtUijsfi,  advantageous ; 

nribrig,  loathsome ; 

wtuEontm<n,  welcome ; 

jugef  (»n,  addicted  to. 


Examples:  ttv  Eoljn  iff  fetntni  SSntet:  flrjnlidj,  the  son  resemble* 
nis  father;  rr  ift  feinem  SSerufe  nid)t  ge  ru  ad)  fen,  he  is  not  equal  to 
his  calling ;  :i  ift  irjni  6 e U  fa  m,  it  is  salutary  to  him ;  rate  etti  bin 
trtSbnen  fdjulbig?  howmnehdo  Iowa  yont  (tlR  mlr Bttftaft 
he  is  odious  to  me,  &c. 

HI.  Adjectives  denoting  the  measure,  weight,  or  looiiA  of  a 
thing;  also  age  or  durofion  o/"  time,  govern  the  accusative i 
as.  pvitf  »3>funb  fdiretr,  twelve  pounds  tn  weight;  <tnm  ginger 
brtit,  of  the  breadth  of  a  finger;  eiitm  2&a(et  reettl),  worth  a 
crown;  it  ift  }f fin  3ufjc  alt,  he  is  ten  years  old;  ffinf  Soljcc  Una, 
for  five  years,  &c. 


NUMERALS. 

$  75.  Numerals  are  either  definite  or  indefinite ;  as, 
Bier,  jet)  II,  four,  ten;  »  ie  I,  a  I  l>,  many,  all. 

Definite  numerals  are  divided  into  two  classes  : — 
Cardinal  and  Ordinal. 


as  express  simply  the  number 
a  the  question  "  how  many?" 


Cardinal  numerals  are  s 
of  persons  or  things  in  ans\ 
hiei,  three;  uierjig,  forty. 

Ordinal  numerals  designate  the  rank  of  a  person  or  thing  fit 
a  series ;  as,  per  erfte,  the  first ;  her  jrablfte,  the  twelfth. 
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■mi  the  tenninalio* 
ijte,  WCTte,  the  twen, 


nation  ft  t,  when  the  cardinal  ends  h 
t  e  in  all  other  cam ;  as,  ttr  jwanji 

neth,  fourth. 

Exceptions.    The  ordinal  of  tin,  oik,  is  irngnlar :  ttr  ecfff 
(instead  of  bre  <tRlc)>  the  first.    Instead  of  tin  jwtitr,  tin 

second,  it  was  formerly  Cnttoinary  to  say  btr  onbdt 

$  76,  The  following  is  a  fist  of  cardinal  and  ordinal 
numerals; — 


1.  rift,  <in»,  one; 
9.  son,  two  ; 

3.  orri,  three ; 

4.  ritr,  four; 
6.  filnf,  five  ; 

6.  f«fr*,s«; 

7.  fwtxn,  seven ; 

8.  adrt,  eight; 

9.  twiiit,  oiue ; 

10.  jcfui.tm, 

11.  (If,  eleven; 

13.  jntflf,  twelve,  lie 

13.  tteijthn  ■, 

14.  Bitrjtlw ; 

15.  f&nfjttin; 
1«.  fKfcjcivn  v 

17.  ffcbeniri 

18.  adrtjefm  . 

19.  iKunj.'hH  ; 

30.  jiixuiitgv 

31.  tin  lint  jioorijig ; 
33.  jreri  unO  jnmiijtg,  » . 

30.  brtitttg; 

31.  etnimb  ttei(Hg,it. 
4tt  Ditrtia; 

■    M.  futifjig; 

60-  Mxtfl? 

70.  (frtenrig  or  fftfcjto 

80.  adiriig; 

90.  iKunjig) 
loo:  bunbm*, 
101.  bunbttt  ant  (tn<; 
109.  bunfctrt  unC  jtvfi  ; 
103    fitmbert  unb  brti  it, 
HO  jnwttjunbtrt ; 
MO.  budbunbtrt-. 


bn,bii,ba«  nftt,    their**, 

„  „  „  KKttr,    "  second. 

„  „  „  btitte,    «  third. 

„  „  .,  trirrtr,    "  ibnrth. 

„  „  „  fllnffa,    "  fifth. 

»•  „  «  frdrfS*,    "  siitfc. 

huh  fwbtntt,  "  seventh. 

„  „  „  a*tc,      "  eighth. 

„  „  m  nnraif,  **  ninth. 

/>  »  »  jtfjnb,    "  tenth. 

„  „  „  (Ifft,       **  eleventh. 

„  „  „  nvAfte,  "  twelfth,  &A 

„  „  *  trrijthntc 

„  ,,  „  Birriehntt. 

„  „  ,.  finf^bntt- 

„  „  „  fKhjthntc 

„  „  u  fbfc^bnworfitbjtbKti 

„  „  „  nd)t)ttmt(, 

„  „  „  nainjcbntr. 

„  „  „  jnurijigitt. 

„  „  „  (in  unb  nuanjigftt. 

„  „  „  jrwt  unb  jivanjigjif, «. 

„  „  „  bwtjigjfc. 

„  „  „  etti  unb  tretjtigjte  ic 

„  „  „  mnrigflt. 

„  „  „  ffinfjigfU. 

»  „  *  Ftrtjifffc- 

w  w  »  fi(b(tijigftco*(kbj(ojh. 

„  „  „  adtirigfte. 

„  „  „  namngfhs. 

„  „  „  bnntcitfle. 

„  „  „  ftunbm  unb  ftflc. 

„  „  „  bunbtttunbjwritt. 

ii  a  h  hunber!  unb  brutci* 

„  »  i,  jtwtbunbtrtftt. 

»  m  m  b»*ibunb«ni*. 
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Cakdimaj,  Obdtiui. 

400.  mrrfitwfctrt;  etr,bif,bfl*  girrljunbertffc 

600.  funfhunbttf,  «    *    *    fanftuttperrflf. 

600.  ftdjebunbert ;  „    «    „    fedjeljunbertfte. 

700.  fifbi-ntjunfccrl ;  mum     fMfJttibuiUKTtfl* 

800.  aditbuntett ;  »,    «    »    acgtliunbtrtltc. 

900.  ntunhunbcrt ;  M    „   „    netmsunbKtjtfc 

tOOO.  taufrnb ;  „    „    „    taufenbfte. 

3000.  jtKitaujcnh. 

3000.  brcitaufnib. 

J  00,000.  rjunttrttauftnb. 

1,000,000.  tint  maim. 

3,000,000.  jnxi  SXtutenen, 

OBSERVATIONS. 

}  77.  Oft*.  1.  When  e  t  n  stands  In  connection  with  ojiei 
numerals,  it  is  indeclinable ;  as,  e  t  II  tint  oieqtg,  forty  one 
<in  taufenb  ad)tbunbert  fuitf  anb  oierji'g,  1846.  In  other  ca 
to*  ii  is  always  inflected.  This  may  be  done  in  four  different 
ways; — 

1st,  If  the  numeral  c  t  ii,  either  alone  or  with  an  adjective,  limit* 
the  meaning  of  a  esbatantive,  and  is  not  preceded  by  any  other  de- 
clinable word,  it  foliates  the  inflection  of  the  indefinite  article  t  t  n, 
tint,  tin,  and  differs  from  it  only  by  a  greater  stress  of  accentua- 
tion; e.  v.  t  in  (guter)  OTonn,  one  (good)  man;  cine  (gate)  gran, 
one  (good)  woman ;  <  t  n  (gutts)  Jtinb,  one  (good)  child. 

Sd,  When  it  Hands  entirely  alone,  either  in  an  absolute  sense  of 
relating  to  some  substantive  understood,  it  is  inflected  like  an  ad- 
jective of  the  first  de  clem  ion-—*  t  n  (  r,  t  lit  (,  1 1  n  t  i,  tut. ;  e.  g. 
audjnidbt  lit  net  mar  bo,  not  one  even  was  there;  Qintn  lion  not 
Witb  US  Sect  m'ffi'n,  the  tot  will  fall  on  one  of  as ;  e  i  n  (  nuincf 
CdjiEfjlfrn,  one  of  my  sisters,  &c 

3d,  Buti/ it  is  preceded  either  by  the  definite  article  btt,$itrbo4, 
or  any  other  word  having  the  characteristic  terminations  of  the  ar- 
ticle ($  57),  it  is  declined  like  an  adjective  of  the  second  declen- 
sion; e.g.  bcr  cine  Mann,  bit  tint  gwu,  beg  line  Jttnb,  Die 
Mi  man,  one  woman,  one  child,  &c. 

4th,  The  numeral  fin  follows,  finally,  the  inflection  of  the  third 
declension  of  adjectives,  when  it  is  preceded  by  a  possessive  pronoun, 
meitt,  bein,  fein,&c;  e.  g.  man  tind  8ntber,  my  one  hro- 
ther;  fdnc  fine  €khn>efi<r,  his  one  sinter;  Suit  c  i  n  1 1  $f«b,  youl 
one  hone,  &c. 

$  78.  Obi.  2.  The  numerals  j  ib  e  i  and  tret  are  in. 
fleeted  only  when  they  are  not  preceded  by  the  article  or  *omf 
other  declinable  wool ;  thus  :~~ 
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Nom.  jroei,  tret ; 
G«h.  tfocitt,  etetet ; 
Dat.  jnw'ra,  breten ; 
Ace.  jwei,  brei. 

Examples:  out  j»tU t  obtr  breiet  3tugen  SKunb,  from  thi 
Bwutb  of  two  or  three  witnesses  ;  fagc  rfi  Bed)  [  ( n  (  n  b  r  e  i  (no 
bv  tt  en)  Jreunben,  pray  tell  those  three  friends. 

Qbs.  3.  The  remaining  cardinal  numerals  are  indeclinable 
except  that  they  assume  c  n  in  the  dative  case,  when  they  are 
used  substantively ;  e.  g.  mtt  ©  e  d)  f  e  it  fabrett,  to  ride  in  e 
coach  with  six  (horses);  auf  alXeit  iBieren  friedjeit,  tocmwl 
on  hand  and  foot  But,  mit  fcd(S  9Raim>  with  six  men;  mtt 
o  i  e  r  SblineiT,  with  four  sons. 

Oij.  4.  Instead  of  |»tt,  beibt,  both,  is  frequently  Used,  and 
is  inflected  like  an  adjective  in  the  plural:  nom.  beibt,  gen.  bti« 
b»  r,  &ci  bit  Set  ben,  gen.  bet  beibt  n,  &c. ;  feint  betben. 
gen.  U  in  tt  btibtn,  &c. ;  e.  g.  feint  btibert  Srfiter  fine  franf, 
both  his  brothers  are  sick ;  bit  btiben  greunbe  roartn  6a,  both  friends 
were  there.  The  neuter  singular,  it'ittt,  refers  to  two  different 
things,  but  is  nerei  applied  to  persons.  It  corresponds  to  the  Eng- 
lish :  both  the  one  and  the  other ;  as,  Ijaben  Sit  SBrob  fiber  SBeinl 
3d)  babe  b  t  i  b  tS.  Have  you  bread  or  wine  1  I  have  both  the  one 
and  the  other. 

$  79.  Obt.  5.  Most  cardinal  numerals  are  adjectives, 
which,  however,  like  all  other  adjectives,  may  be  used  substan- 
tively. The  words  £i  u  it  t  er  t  and  Xoufentare  employed 
as  collective  nouns  of  the  neuter  gender,  and  are  inflected  u 
such :  nom.  bai  $unbert,  gen.  bee  £>unberte,  pi.  tit  £urrt>ertt ; 
••  g-  iu  fJuitbetten,  by  hundreds;  juXaufenben,  by 
thousands.  Sine  Million  is  a  noun  of  the  feminine  gen- 
der, and  occurs  only  in  connection  with  an  article. 

Obt.  6.  When  numerals  serve  simply  to  denote  cyphers, 
or  the  abstract  nation  of  number,  they  are  substantives  of  the 
feminine  gender,  the  word  3  °  M  being  understood ;  as,  bit 
L3a&J)  Dret,  the  number  three ;  Sic  Sierjtg,  the  number 
forty. 

Obt.  7.  By  means  of  the  affiles  <t  and  ling,  masculine  sub- 
stantives of  various  significations  are  formed  from  cardinal  num- 
bers ;  e.  g.  tin  Brrifr,  em  ©tcbftr,  coins  of  three  and  sii 
kreuzers;  tin  Xd)t  jt  ger,  a  man  of  eighty;  3n>ei  unb  j»<»njt  = 
get,  wine  grown  in  1893;  3 mining,  twin;  23 rilling,  triplet. 

lib*.  8      Ordinal  numerals  are  regularly  declined  after  the 
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manner  of  adjective*.  When  used  substantively,  their  inhia. 
letter  must  be  a  capital,  if  a  person  is  referred  to  i  as,  tie 
Srften  »e  rbe  n  bit  fiejteit  ft  in,  the  first  shall  be  last. 

§  80.  To  the  preceding  classes  of  numerals  may  be  added 
the  following  compounds,  formed  partly  from  cardinals,  partly 
from  ordinals,  and  partly  from  indefinite  numerals  : —  * 


I.    COMPOUNDS  FORMED  FROM    CARDINAL    AND   mDBFMITB 


1st,  Distributives ;  formed  by  prefixing  the  adverb  J  c  ;  as, 
(e  fie  ten,  by  seven;  )  e  jetn,  ten  at  a  time,  or  as  in  Eng- 
lish, j  m  e  i  u  n  b  ;  a  e i,  two  and  two. 

2d,  Iterative^ ;  formed  by  adding  the  substantive  3fiol, 
lime,  einmal,  once;  fiitifmat,  five  times;  jebcgmal,  each 
time ;  metmat,  many  times,  &c.  Sometimes  5fi  a  I  is  separat- 
ed and  declined  like  a  substantive;  as,  em  3)1  a  I,  once;  ju 
jeljn  3ft  a  I  c  n,  ten  times.  This  is  always  the  case  when  it  is 
preceded  by  an  ordinal :  hai  erfic,  jmeite  5Ro(,  the  first,  second 
time. 

3d,  Mttltiplicalitxs ;  formed  by  annexing  the  affix  f  a  (b,  or 
the  obsolete  falttg,  fold;  e.  g.  cinfodi,  jrceifad),  jebttfad), 
simple,  twofold,  tenfold ;  o  i  e  1  f  a  cb,  manyfold  ;  IjunbertfdU 
tig,  an  hundredfold,  &c 

4th,  Variatives ;  which  are  indeclinable,  and  formed 
by  adding  the  obsolete  substantive  lei  (meaning  kind, 
manner),  and  inserting  er  for  the  sake  of  euphony;  as,  e  ii 
nerlei,  of  one  kind,  all  the  same;  treicrlei,  of  three 
kinds;  mandjrrlei,  oi'elcrlef,  of  various,  of  many  kinds,  dec 

IL      COMPOUND    NUMERALS    FORMED  FROM   ORDINALS. 

§  81.  1st,  Dimidiatives ;  indeclinable  adjectives  formed  by 
annexing  b  a  I  b,  hah;  to  the  ordinal ;  as,  brfttebofb,  two 
and  a  half  (literally  third-half,  meaning  two  whole  and  one  half 
of  a  third);  fiinfteljalb,  four  and  a  half,  &c  Instead  of 
|ttMtteba(b,  anbrrtbalb  is  used,  from  the  obsolete  word  bet 
anbere,  the  second  (§  75.  Etc.). 

2d,  Ordinal  adverb*  in  t  n  &  ;  as,  e  r  (I  e  n  s,  j  m  e  i  1 1  n  6, 
jebntenS,  firstly,  secondly,  tentnly,  etc 

3d,  Partitive* ;  masculine  substantives  formed  by  means  of 
the  affix  te!  (from  ttjnl,  part)  ;  e.g.  ber  Dritttl,  Q3ter> 
tel,  3ebnte(,  £unbtttftel,  the  thud,  fourth,  tenth,  hun- 
dredth part. 
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INDEFINITE  NUMERALS. 
I  82.    The  indefinite  numerals  are  as  follows  s- 

aQe,  all ;  iridfte,  nothing ; 


*     gait),  all,  whole ;  mantle, )        J 

frtfr'         )earh.  Ctrl,  much,  many ; 

****«' I  ££■  met*,  more; 

jeglidjer,  J        J '  flmwg-  enough ; 

fan,  no,  no  one  ;  etraae,  some,  a  little. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Oft*.  1.  The  indefinite  numerals  serve  either  to  express  mj» 
fer,  as,  rtntge,  etttdje,  monctje,  jebcc  or  jeglidjer;  « 
quantity,  as,  ttwaS,  guitj ;  or  k*A,  as,  all,  gefammt,  efi 
nigeS,  eirttge,  fein,  otel,  mebr,  nenig,  acting. 

Obs.  2.  Those  which  mar  indicate  quantity  and  numbei 
both,  are  generally  inflected  only  when  they  imply  number, 
e.  g.  utete  IStenfdjen,  many  men ;  ttnige  gefcerrt,  seven; 
pens;  but  n t  e (  SBein,  much  wine  ;  mebt  SStDO,  more  bread, 

§  83,     mDEFimTB  numbbals  denoting  number  only. 

1st,  3t6tr,  jttt,  i«bt<  (of  which  i(glid)«  and  jebretbrr.  are 
Utiqnated  forms),  is  ditjmditt,  corresponding  to  the  English 
taeh,  entry ;  a.  a.  [(bit  ©tnnb  hat  f«inc  !8*l*n>(t:bcn,  every  candi- 
tion  has  its  troubles.  It  is  inflected  like  adjectives,  and  is  often 
■receded   by   the  article  ein  ;   as,  (in   j ( e e  c,   tint   [tit,  tin 

bit. 

3d,  Stnigcr,  ein  igc,  1 1 n  i  ge#,  some,  a  few,  when  applied 
to  number,  is  used  In  the  plural  only,  and  is  synonymous  with 
tttttbt.  In  the  singular,  however,  it  has  reference  to  quantity! 
M,  t i  n  t  fl !  i  501(1]',  some  flour ;  c  i  n  i  g  t  3*tl,  some  time. 

3d,  ffi'o ri (b f t,  man**,  mandjts,  In  the  singular,  answers 
ft)  the  English  many  a;  as,  manthev  alte  gteuno,  many  an  old 
friend  ;  m  n  n  *  t  fifllidjt  Sane,  many  a  precious  gift.  In  the 
plural  it  is  to  be  rendered  by  many 

$  84.       INDEFINITE    NUMERALS   IMPLYTNO    OUAKTITY   ONLY. 

1st,  Q  t  TO  at,  some,  l*  indeclinable,  and  usually  connected  with 

collective  nouns  or  names  of  materials ;  e.  g.  *  t  ro  n  *  @klb,  son* 
money;  t  treat  fvifdtc*  iffiaffcv,  some  fresh  water.  When,  ess 
snbstantive,  it  corresponds  to  lometMmr,  it  is  an  indefinite  pronsm 
Kit). 


rr 
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M,  ©an  j  indicates  tho  complaCeneia  of  an  object  and  in  oppnuee 
to  half,  part,  &c. ;  bit,  bit,  btt$  0)  a  0 1  ( ,  the  entire,  whole ;  tin  g  a  tw 
1 * 1  Salsr,  a  whole  year.  It  is  inflected  like  adjectives ;  bat  before 
neater  names  of  placet  and  countries  it  is  always  indeclinable ;  as 
g  a  a  j  Xmmfo,  Snibm,  all  America,  London. 

§8 


let,  XI  [ft,  afle,  ol  Uf,  all,  in  the  plural  implies  number,  an 
in  the  singular  quantity ;  e.  g.  all*  t  SB  fin,  all  the  wine;  all  < 
971  i  Id),  all  the  milk;  and  often  without  any  termination  (j  8  , 
Obi.  2.);  oil  bitfet  SBtin,  all  this  wine;  all  Cat  Brob,  ill  if.* 
bread  ;  a ( 1  (  tie  9BahIer,  bit  fitbtn  (Scrjittft),  all  the  electors,  seven 
in  number.  Its  signification  does  not  admit  of  its  being  preceded 
by  the  article,  and  hence  its  inflection  is  not  affected  when  another 
word,  declined  like  the  article,  precedes ;  e.  g.  m  tidies"  ullts 
(not  ollt,  $57),  ail  which;  in  t  i  c  f  cm  a  lie m,  in  all  thu,  dec. 
The  neuter  singular  sometimes  designates  number  in  the  most  inde- 
finite manner;  e.e.alltt  rtrrnft,  rcttct,  fltitbKr,  all  are  running,  sa- 
ving, rescuing.  When  the  English  all  is  equivalent  to  the  whole, 
it  is  rendered  oy  the  German  g  a  n  j;  as,  all  the  hour,  all  the  day, 
bit  gait  j  t  ttmtc,  btnganjtn  3ig. 

3d,  Jtr.tr,  (tint,  i  titt,  no,  none,  is  declined  like  the  indefinite 
article  tin,  tLlt,  tin,  when  it  stands  in  connection  with  a  substan- 
tive ;  and  like  an  adjective  of  the  first  declension,  1 1  i  It  t  r,  feint, 
(tints,  when  the  substantive  is  not  expressed  ;  as,  f  e  t  it  2Heti|*, 
no  man ;  haft  Su  tin  SQiitb  J  3d)  hate  t  c  i  n  e  » ;  haat  thou  a  book  7  I 
have  none;  «  hot  (tint  greunfic,  he  has  no  friends. 

3d.  ©flmmllidjfT,  fimmttt  tfjt,  f5mmtli*c«,  bet  at* 
fatnmtt,  bit  gefnmmt  e,  bat  9 1  fa  mm  It,  are  nearly  synony- 
mous with  all,  all,  entire,  the  complete.  They  are  regularly  de- 
clined like  adjectives;  as,  feint  famnirlidjcn  ffltttt,  his  complete 
works ;  iDfint  fflnmitlicbtn  (uEfnmmtcn)  gitunte,  all  thy  friends. 

4th,  SB  it  land  wc  nig,  when  they  imply  quantity,  or  number  con- 
sidered as  a  nt««,  are  invariable  (J8S.  Obs.  2).  icicl  <8rtb,  trie! ©eft, 
much  bread,  much  money ;  0  i  t 1  OTcnfdicn,  a  large  mass  of  men 
But  if  they  refer  to  a  manler  of  individuals  or  things  regarded  as 
distinct,  they  follow  the  inflection  of  adjectives:  vitltr,  0 1  elf, 
DitleS,  menig.tr,  retnlgc,  nxnigef,  &c. ;  e.  g.  t«  (onnrn  fi tb 
nut  SBtnitjt  rtaieten,  but  few  can  govern  themselves;  id)  (fftnidjt 
11  tit  jTitdit,  I  do  not  eat  many  kinds  of  fruit.  When  an  article 
or  pronoun  precedes,  vitt  and  nxnig  must  be  inflected,  even  if  they 
refer  to  quantity ;  e.  g.  bit  v  1 1 1 1  n  SBttte,  the  many  words ;  fetn 
atntgcS  fflclt,  his  little  money,  &c. 

5th,  The  comparatives  m  e  b  r,  mors,  and  mf  nig  tt,  less, are  not 
generally  inflected,  except  m  t  br  t  r  c,  the  pliral  of  ntbr,  when  il 
assumes  the  signification  of  aevaral  ((  60). 
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5  80.      OB8BB.VATIOHB    ON  THE  USE  OP   NUMEEALS. 

Obs.  1  If  numerals  stand  in  connection  with  substantives 
which  express  a  definite  number,  measure,  or  toeigltt,  the  Ger- 
man idiom  requires  the  substantive  to  be  put  into  the  singular 
1.4  2tS)  ;  as,  jisMf  *p  f  u  n  b>  twelve  pounds ;  j»et&tuif,  two 
pieces. 

Obs.  2.  Numerals  which  denote  a  part  of  a  greater  num. 
ber  or  multitude  of  objects,  are  followed  by  a  genitive  of  tho 
wftole,  or  by  the  dative  with  the  preposition  aui,  from  among ; 
u titer,  among;  »on, of;  e. g.  bret  fe  titer  Jttnber,  three 
of  his  children;  bet  erfte  von  meirtett  greunCen,  the  first 
of  my  friends ;  Sttele  Hitter  ibltett,  many  among  them. 

Obs.  3.  When  the  genitive  of  the  whole  is  a  personal  pro- 
noun, it  always  precedes  the  numeral;  as,  eS  finb  unfet 
l  to  a  n  j  t  3,  there  are  twenty  of  us ;  eg  merbert  t  b  r  e  r  ntdjt 
V  i  e  I  e  fein,  there  will  not  be  many  of  them. 

Obs.  4.  When  a  definite  number  is  to  be  stated  approxi- 
mately, or  with  uncertainly,  the  adverbs  and  prepositions  em- 
ployed in  German  for  that  purpose  are:  etroa,  something 
like;  migefabt,  about;  fceinabe,  fQ)l,  almost;  fount, 
scarcely  ;  g  e 3  e  n,  bet,  an  bte,  nearly,  about ;  e.  g.  bas 
$ferb  id  ung  efabr  bunbert  tbaler  werfl),  the  horse  is  worth 
about  a  hundred  crowns  ;  ct  iff  betnabeor  an  bte  fiinf jig 
3at)r   a(t.  he  is  nearly  fifty  years  of  age. 

Obt-  0.  The  word  b  i  t  (till,  to)  is  used  when  a  number  can  be 
stated  only  as  fluctuating  between  two  given  numbers  ;  as,  Dice 
bU  f  unftaufent  SRaan,  from  four  to  five  thousand  men;  jtwnutg 
bis  Ccsiptg  Sholcr,  about  twenty  or  thirty  crowns. 

Obi.  6.  The  English  upward  is  rendered  by  U  n  6  *  1 1  i  d)  t  or 
unb  rtniae;  as,  tat  $aut  ifl  u  eunjig  unb  <ittdj<  gitf  bed), 
the  bouse  is  upward  of  ninety  feet  high,  or  in  conversational  Gsr- 

Obe.  7.  The  English  either  and  neither  have  no  corresponding 
words  in  German,  and  are  rendered  by  (incc  UCH  bcibrn,  one 
of  the  two,  and  fe  liter  do  n  be  i  ben,  none  of  the  two. 

§  87.  Obs.  8.  Numerals  are  sometimes  employed  cUipti- 
eally  without  a  substantive,  when  a  point  of  time  is  expressed; 
e.  g.  ift  eS  nod)  ntdjt  jmclf?  is  it  not  twelve  yetT  <£*  bat  cben 
bret  geftblagen,  it  has  just  struck  three.  In  these  cases  the 
word  utjr  or  an  ber  Ubr,  o'clock,  is  to  be  supplied.  In 
the  samn  manner  ordinal  numerals  are  used,  when  the  day  of 
the  month  is  to  be  denoted  ;  e  g.  ben  mietttetflen  baben 
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wit  ?  what  day  of  the  month  is  it  1    ffltr  baben  b  e  it  j  w  a  it 
1  i  g  ft  e  n  Clag  beS  aRorratt),  it  is  the  twentieth. 

When  in  connection  with  a  date  the  name  of  the  month  is  given, 
the  preposition  of  is  never  expressed  in  German;  as,  ten  f fitif t  tit 
Wtai,  the  fifth  of  May  ;  em  fc  tit  ten  M  11311  ft,  on  the  third  oj 
August,  &c. 


PRONOUNS. 

§  88.  Pronouns  are  words  which  serve  as  the  sub- 
stitutes of  nouns. 

Pronouns  are  divided  into  Personal,  Possessive,  Zte- 

monstrative,  Determinative,  Relative,  and  Interrogative, 

I.     PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 

§  89.  A  personal  pronoun  is  one  which  simply  indicate! 
the  relation  of  personality  ;  i.  e.  whether  the  substantive  rep- 
resented be  the  person  speaking  ( i  d),  tc  i  r,  I,  we),  or  spoken 
to  (6  u,  t  b  r,  thou,  ye),  or  spoken  of  (e  r,  fi  e,  e  3,  fi  t,  he,  she, 
U,  they). 

Personal  pronouns  are  declined  as  follows : — 

FIRST  PERSON   (FOR    ALL   GENIIEEs). 


SlNGULAH. 

Nov.  id),  I, 

Gks.  matter  (metn),  of  me, 
Dat,  mtr,  to  me, 

Ace.  mid}/  tne; 


Plural. 
Nok.  mtr,  we, 
Gsm.  unfer,  of  us, 
Dat.  11  ni,  to  us, 
Ace  une,        us. 


second  person  (for  all  sendees  ). 
Singular.  Plural. 


Nok.  bu,  thou, 

Gen.  beiner  (brt'n),  of  thee, 
Dat.  btr,  to  thee, 

Ace.  biii),  thee ; 


Nom.  ibr,         ye  or  you, 

Gbjn.  euer,  of  you, 

Dat,  eudj,  to  you, 
Ace.  cud),        ye  or  you. 


third  person 
Singular. 


Nok.  er,  he,      fie, 

Grit,  fetner  (foil),  of  him,  (brer, 
Dat.  {bin  >  - .  to  him,  ibr  * 
Aoc.  tbn  \m'  him;|fk 


of  her, 
_,  to  her, 
W*     her; 


feiner  (fern),  of  it, 
fcnjM      to  J 
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§  90.       OBSERVATIONS. 

Obi.  1.  The  genitives  rat  in  te,  belli  tt,  fn  net,  now  gener* 
ally  lake  the  place  of  the  earliei  forma  m  e  i  n,  btin,  feirt, which 
arc  found  only  in  poetry,  and  in  certain  familiar  expressions;  as, 
Wro,tP  rutin  ni*t,  forget  me  not ;  aectnft  twin,  remember  me. 

Obi.  3.  When  the  prepositions  ha  (ben,  roegen,  on  account 
of,  and  unt — mitten,  for  the  sate  of,  are  compounded  with  the  geni- 
tives m  c  t  n,  betn,  ft  in,  t  hr,  the  syllable  c  t  is  inserted  for  the 
sake  of  euphony;  e.  g.  mcine t  =  ,  6 tint U,  ftillf It,  thteti 
f)  a  I  be  n  (nxgen),  on  my,  thy,  hie,  her  account.  The  genitive* 
ttnfc  r  and  cut  r  take  t  simply;  unt  unft  tt»i(t<  n,  for  our 
sue;  c  n  t  c  tn>c  i)cn,  on  yonr  account 

Dim.  3.  The  word  fid)  («£i,  «)  ie  tno  reflexive  pronoun  fir  the 
gen.  and  dat.  of  the  third  person,  both  singular  and  plural.  It  ie 
used  in  propositions,  in  which  the  action  of  the  verb  terminates  in 
the  subject  itself,  from  whence  it  proceeded.  The  oblique  caaea 
of  the  first  and  second  persons,  as  well  as  the  gen.  of  the  third 
(feintr,  ttirer),  do  not  possess  a  separate  form  of  the  reflexive,  and 
hence  they  are  themselves  employed  in  a  reflexive  sense ;  e.  g.  id> 
\ilSmt  iji  t  d>,  I  am  ashamed  (lit.  I  shame  myulf)  ;  tu  lo&cft  b  i  tb, 
thou  praisest  tkyself.  In  these  instances,  however,  the  indeclina- 
ble word  feti'ft  or  fttber  is  added,  whenever  emphasis  or  per- 
spicuity require  it;  e.g.  fetntr  folbft  ntdW  fAentn,  not  to  spare 
one's  self;  mir  fetbtr,  to  myself;  bid)  ft  lb  ft,  thyself.  When 
joined  to  the  nominative  of  the  first,  second  or  third  persons,  (dbfl 
or  frtbet  is  intensive ;  as,  id)  f  C 1  b  ( r  fann  fit  wtten,  I  myself  can 
rescue  her ;  iCu  f  r  1  b  ft  miiftt  richttn,  thou  thyielf  most  be  the  judge ; 
berJIInig  felbfl  rrftbifti,  the  king  appeared  in  person. 

Qii.  4.    There  is  one  reciprocal  pronoun  in  German — ctnnnber. 

! contracted  for  einee  ben  onbern),  one  another,  each  other, 
nstead  of  this,  however,  the  reflexive  pnmmau  are  often  employed 
in  a  reciprocal  sense  in  the  plural ;  as,  mir  fennett  u  n  t  or  tinam 
S  c  r,  we  know  each  other;  fit  Junttn  fid)  or  mil  tin  an  be r,  they 
are  quarrelling  with  each  other. 

$91.  Obi.  5.  In  poetry,  and  when  addressing  the  Supreme  Being, 
their  intimate  friends  or  families,  the  Germans  employ  the  second 
person  singular,  £>u.  In  polite  conversation,  however,  they  al- 
ways address  each  other  in  the  third  person  plural,  &  i  (,  gen.  3  h* 
rer,  dat.  3 6 run,  ace,  ©ic;  e.  g.  id)  bnnte  3frn  t  n,  I  thank  yon; 
ns  gtfji'n  ©it  bin?  where  are  you  going!  It  is  also  customary 
for  superiors  to  address  their  dependants  and  others  of  inferio 
rank  in  the  second  person  plural  (3  b  t,  Cud),  you-,  to  gov),  or  u 
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and  possessive  pronouns  relating  to  the  person  addressed,  1 

ways  begin  with  a  capital  letter;  e.  g.  id)  bittc  ©t«  (JDuft,  ffiud), 

3!jn)  um  3tn:  (Stin,  gun)  SBueb,  I  beg  yon  to  give  me  your  book. 

Obs.  6.  ilia  neuter  pronoun  tt  is  never  used  in  the  genitive 
and  dative  cases  (ffincr,  thru),  except  when  it  relates  to  a  per 
■on.  When  a  thing-  is  referred  to,  the  expressions  of  it,  of  than, 
to  it,  with  it,  are  either  rendered  by  the  demonstrative  pronouns 
btffen,  bcrcn,  or  by  an  adverbial  pronoun,  boju,  bantit, 
Satan  &c. ;  e.  g.  have  you  much  of  it  J  rjabert  Etc  befftn  Bid? 
what  do  yon  wish  wtth  it  t  mat  aieUtn  Sic  6  o  m  i  t  (see  pages  29 
and  143) 7 

Obs.  7.  The  pronoun  tt  has  often  a  very  indefinite  significa- 
tion, sometimes  corresponding  to  the  English  "  it,"  sometimes  to 
the  unaccented  "  there  "  but  frequently  it  is  explttwe,  and  osnnoi 
be  rendered  at  all.     It  is  employed  : — 

1st,  As  the  subject  of  impersonal  verbs,  or  snch  aa  appeal  to  be 
used  impersonally;  as,  (8  b  on  n  e  z  t,  ( ti  6  t  i  £  t,  it  thunders,  it 
lighten*;  t*  f  tt  lit  mid),  I  am  glad;  tt  9  tut  ttult,  there  are 

3d,  It  simply  stands  ae  the  representative  of  die  subject  of  a 

C  position,  when  its  order  is  inverted  and  the  predicate  comes 
t;  as,  tt  fuilt  fidi  ttz  Sp  cither,  ti  behnt  jfd)  bat  £aus 
(fisplttive),  the  granary  is  replenished,  the  house  expands ;  I  i  fltiD 
mdit  tbtn  fd)((d)t(  TO  6  ti  n  c  r,  they  are  by  no  means  worthless 

The  t  of  the  tt  ie  often  elided  ;  as,  bring'*  nut,  bring  it  to 
•net  ct  bat's  getban,  he  has  done  it. 

IHDEFINITB   PRONOUNS. 

§  B'i.  Among  personal  pronouns  are  properly  included  the 
following,  which,  however,  represent  the  third  person  only,  and 
in  the  most  indefinite  manner: — ^emait  b,  Sin  er,  some 
one,  some  body ;  3  e  b  e  r  m  a  it  n,  every  one,  every  body ; 
9t  1 1  m  a  it  b,  Seiner,  no  one,  nobody ;  man,  one,  they 
people  (corresponding  to  the  French  on).  To  these  may  be 
added  1 1  ie  a  I,  something,  and  n  i  d)  t  e,  nothing. 

SRorr,  ttcosA  and  nichtt  are  indeclinable.  3emanb,  SBtcmonb 
and  3etermann  are  declined  as  follows : — 

Num.        3einonb,         SRiemanb,  3ecermonn, 

r-™      ( Sernante,       JRtemanbS,    i     cv-n— .-«-* 
Gxit      1 3entanbe«,     Sfemaimei,  \     3ebermaitn*( 
n.»      >  3«n*nb,        9£iemanb,      (     o.t,-™.  „ 
""■     }3o»nta»,    Miema.60.,!    S*"""* 

Acc"      J  3««anben,     Wemanben,  \     Srtematw.        ^ 
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The  declension  of  g  i  n  e  r  and  R  t  i  tl  e  t  has  already  been 
noticed  among  the  indefinite  numerals  (§  77  and  §  85),  between 
which  and  the  indefinite  pronouns  it  is  difficult  to  fli  the  line 
of  distinction.  A  few  examples  may  illustrate  their  inflection 
and  use: — £aft  X>u  eine  geter,  ein  93ud)?  Hast  thou  a  pen,  a, 
hook t  3<t>  (woe  eine,  etues,  I  have  one  j  taj  babe  fetne, 
feineti,  I  have  none;  ei  tft  St  iter  trail  gen,  some  one  is 
out  of  doors  ;  Seiner  toetf  olleS,  no  one  knows  every  thing. 

II.    POSSESSIVE  PRONOUNS. 

$  93.  A  possessive  pronoun  is  one  which  repre- 
sents the  object  to  which  it  relates,  as  belonging  ei- 
ther to  the  speaker  (mine),  the  person  spoken  to  (thine) 
or  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of  (hi*). 

Possessive  pronouns  are  formed  from  the  genitive  of  personal 
pronouns.     They  are : — 

1st  Pebbon.  2d  Pebbon.  3d  Prbson. 

meiit,     my,  mine;  bcin,  thy,    thine;  fe  tit,  his,  its  ; 
uitfer,  our.ours;    t  a  1 1,  your,  yours ;  I  t)  r,    her,  hers,  their. 

§  94.  When  a  possessive  pronoun  stands  in  connection 
with  a  noun,  it  is  called  conjunctive,  and  is  declined  like  the  in- 
definite  article  in  the  singular,  and  like  the  definite  article  in 
me  plural     Thus  : — 


Nom.  metn,  meine,  mem,  my, 

Gen.  metric*,  mefner,  meftiri,  of  my, 

Dat  meinem,  metiter,  metnent,  to  my, 

Ace    m  title  it,  meine,  mem,  my 


Plukal. 


Nox. 


Gen.  < 


uitfer, 
j  mtfereS, 
!  unfree, 
[  tutfers, 

C  unferetn, 
Dat.  <  unfrem, 

(  unferm, 

C  nnftrert, 
Ace.  <  mtfreii, 

I  iinferrt. 


Singular, 
Ttm. 

J  unfere, 
J  uitfre, 

S  anferer, 
J  unfrer, 

5  unferer, 
i  unfrer, 

1  unfere 
i  unfre. 
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Plctul. 

7«  all  cental. 

Nox,  unfere,  imfre,       our, 

Gbn.  unferer,  uitfrer,  of  our, 

Dat.  unferat,  iinfrai,  to  our, 

Ace  unfere,  unfre,        our. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Oil.  1.  Of  the  remaining  pronouns  of  thia  class,  ( u  t r,  jour 
is  declined  like  U lifer,  and  ike  others  like  m  et  n.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived that  (he  remark  made  respecting  euphonic  changes  in  ad- 
jectives ending  in  et.  It,  (it,  unaccented  (§  60.  Oox.'lil.),  is  also 
applicable  in  the  case  of  «  nfer. 

Ob).  3.  The  word  e  i  g  e  n,  men,  is  often  joined  to  possessive 
pronouns  to  make  the  notion  of  possession  more  prominent;  as 
mein  e i  9  n  e  r  JHKf,  my  own  coat ;  unfrc  e  i  9  n  t  i  Jtlnb,  oor  owi 
child. 

Obs.  3.  It  will  be  perceived,  that  for  the  third  person  singular 
there  are  two  forms  of  the  possessive,  vis  :  ft  in,  when  the  gender 
of  the  possessor  is  masculine  or  neuter,  and  t  fi  c,  when  it  is  femi- 
nine. Each  of  these  again  indicates,  by  means  of  its  terminations, 
the  gender  of  the  object  posieited,  with  which  possessra  pronouns, 
like  all  other  adjectives,  must  agree  in  gender,  number  and  case  ; 
i!.  g.  Tcin  (Ihrj  SCoKr,  feint  <we)  ttotttt,  fein  (tfir)  SBu*,  his 
(her)  father,  his  (her)  mother,  his  (her)  book. 

Ob*.  4.  When  a  possessive  pronoun  constitutes  the  predicate 
to  A  substantive,  or  to  a  pronoun  denoting  a  determinate  object,  it  re- 
mains like  adjectives,  un  in  Hoc  ted  ;  as,  Ba6  S9ud)  ift  fein,  the  book 
is  his ;  rorp  ift  bcr  SRutjin  7  Ctur  £  c  i  n,  nut  3)  e  i  n  I  Whose  is  the 
glorj  1    Thine,  only  thine !     (5  52,  1st.) 

Obt.  5.  In  addressing  persons  of  rank,  it  was  formerly  custom 
ary  to  use  3  h  r  e  instead  of  the  third  person  feminine  3  b  r  t ,  her 
and  also  in  place  of  Cue  r,  your;  e.  g.  3&tc  {now  31)  re)  SOJoje. 
ft£t  bic  JtSniginn,  her  Majesty  the  queen;  3&rc  (Cure)  SHfliffMt 
fwben  tnie  befohlen,  your  Majesty  has  commanded  me.  In  written 
communications  the  pronouns  (Sure,  your,  Seine,  his,  and  €tin«, 
to  hia,  are  commonly  contracted  into  <&m.,  St.,  and  ©  r. ;  e.  g 
Sto.  Dutdjliiudjt,  your  Highness ;  Sr.  9Mie[ti5t,  to  his  Majesty. 

§  95.  Possessive  pronouns  axe  called  absolute  when  they 
■id  not  immediately  connected  with  a  substantive,  but  related 
to  one  already  mentioned  or  understood. 

Absolute  possessive  pronouns  with  the  article  are  inflected 
like  adjectives  of  the  second  declension,  and  without  it,  like  ad- 
jectives: of  the  first. 

When  connected  with  the  article,  they  frequently  change  the 
termination  e  into  i  3  e  ;  as,  ber  m  e  t  n  e,  m  e  t  n  i  g  t  *  ber  f  e  t. 
ne.  frtntge. 
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Tne  following  list  exhibits  the  absolute  possessive  pronouns 
of  both  declensions  in  the  nominative  singular. 

Fibst  DxcLBimoK.  Siookv  Declension. 

memer,  meine,  metneo,  ber,  bte,  boS  meine  or  meimge,  mine, 
beimr,  brine,  beined,  »  »  <•  beine  "  betm'ge,  thine, 
feiner,  feine,  feine*,  www  feint  "  feim'ge,  his, 
u)ret,  ibre,  ibre*,  »  <•  <•  tbre  "  tbrige,  hers, 
nnferer,  irttfere,  unfeie*..  •>  «  »  mtfre  *  unfrige,  ours, 
turn,  cure,  eurei,  *  »  ..  Hire  "  airige,  yours, 
iftrer,  ibre,  ibree,  nun  ibre  "  ibrige,  theirs, 
3brer,  3b«f  Sb"*/  (in  poli**  conTersation)  3t«  or3'brii 
ffc,  yours. 

$  96.     The  inflection  of  pussesBivB  pronouns,  both  absolute  an  J 
onjunctive,  may  be  illustrate^  by  the  following  examples : — 
I.  My  brother  and  his. 
Singular. 
NoM-mein     Srubtr    unb  feiner,  in    fetmge; 
Gem.  ntrines  !8rubcri  unt  fcinei,  tit    frinigtn ; 
rtrr.  uirinem  SBrucer.    unt  [rin«t,beni  frinigtn  ; 
Aco.  ucinen  Sruber    unD  fcinen,  bin  feitiigen. 

Nov .  mrine  Srftcrr  unb  feint,  bit  frtnia.rn  ; 
Oik.  tntintr  Srtber  nnb  frinrt,  bre  ftinigm ; 
Dat.  utcinnt  Srubrrn  unb  frinert,  torn  ftuitgm ; 
Ace.  ttwtnt    Brflber   mtbfehu,   bit  frinigtn. 


Nov.  tfjre  Stbnwlnw  nnb  mrine,  bit  meintgt ; 
Grs.  Iftrtr  ©dinxftte  unb  metner,  bcr  meinigtn ; 
Dat.  it)rtr  ©dnwftre  unb  tnrintr,  bcr  ntrinigtn  «, 

in.  Our  house  and  theirs. 
Nom.  unfa    |xu«    tmb  ifyttt,   bae  ihrigt ; 
Gin.  unfi'ts  ^anfrs  tint  ihrts,    brs  ihrtgen ; 
Dat.  unfrrtn  i>onf«  unb  ifirtro,  ban  t4rt|n  it, 

3ft  bo*  3bY  fffegetifthtrm  (nmsc.),  3bre  Ttnte 
fern.),  3ljr  Sletb  (neut)?  3a,  e»  ift  metner,  ber  meine, 
ber  metnt'ge —  meine,  bte  meine,  bte  meinige—  meii 
nei,  baS  met'ne,  ba*  meintge;  is  this  your  umbrella 
your  ink,. your  garment  ?  Yes,  it  is  mine  (i.  e.  my  umbrella,  m 
Ink,  my  garment). 

Remark.     The  absolute  pussessiro  pronouns  are  sometimes 
ployed  mbstantitely,  in  which  case  their  initial  must  always  be.  a 
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oapital  letter  {$  11);  as,  lat  sjRtinigc,  Scintge,  «3ei  at  fit, 
my  own  (my  property),  thy  own,  his  own;  e.  g,  $abt  id)  nltt>t  , 
gjindil,  ju  tljun,  mas  id)  miff,  mit  btm  gs  ( i  n  i  a  i  n  ?  Is  it  not  lawful 
for  me  to  do  what  I  will  with  mine  own  1  So  also  in  the  plural, 
tie  SSdnigen,  3)f tnigett,  ©tint gen,  Sbrigtn,  my,  thy, 
his,  their  (your)  friends,  relatives,  family. 

III.    DEMONSTRATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

§  97.     A  demonstrative  pronoun  serve?  to  point  oat 

the  locality  of  the  person  or  thing  with  which  it  iff 


The  German  language  has  three  demonstrative  pronouns 
viz:  btefer,  biefe,  btefed,  this;  jener,  jeue,  jenes", 
that,  and  b  c  r,  b  i  e,  bag,  this,  that. 

Siefev  and  jerter  are  declined  like  adjectives  of  the  first  de 
clension,  thus : — 

Singtjlab.  Pltjeai.. 

Hue       f™.      Heat. 
Nom.  biefer,   btefe,  biefee  (bice),        this, 

Gen.  btefee,  btefer,  biefeS,  of  this, 

Dat.  btefem,  biefer,  btefem,  to  this, 
Ace   biejen,  btefe,   bt'efeS  (biefl),         this ; 

§  98.  The  demonstrative  pronoun  b  t 
supply  the  place  of  either  btefer  or  jener. 
connection  with  a  substantive,  or  any  word  used  as  such,  it  is 
inflected  like  the  definite  article  (6  3),  and  (lifters  from  k 
only  bv  a  stronger  accentuation.  But  when  it  is  used  abso- 
lutely, it  deviates  from  the  inflection  of  the  article  in  the  gen- 
ktv*  singular,  and  in  the  genitive  and  dative  plural,  thus  :— 

Singular. 

Mate.  Fern.  Neat 

Nom      Ber,         bie,         bad,  this,  that, 

■HSMsriSM'"**- 

Dat.    bem,       ber,        bent,       to  this,  that ; 
Ace.     ben,        tie,        baS,  this,  that 

Pluxal. 

~-rrrn 

Nok.  bte,  these,  those; 

Gen.  bereit,  of  these,  those; 
Dat.  benen,  to  these,  those ; 
A«o.   trie,  these,  thosa. 
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§  99. 

Obi.  1.  JDicftc  implies  proximity  either  of  space  or  time  U 
the  person  speaking,  and  hence  it  is  frequently  equivalent  to  the 
English  the  latter.  3eiler,  on  the  other  hand,  refers  to  some- 
thing well-known  (the  Latin  Me),  already  mentioned,  ox  remote, 
and  hence  it  is  often  rendered  by  the  former. 

Oil.  2.  The  neuter  pronouns  ties  and  bat- are,  like  the  in- 
definite si  ($>  91.  Obs.  7),  often  employed  to  represent  the  subject 
of  a  proposition  in  the  most  general  and  indefinite  manner,  ">nie- 
times  even  without  any  distinction  of  gender  or  number;  e.  g.  but 
lit  cm  granjofe,  that  is  a  Frenchman  ;  6  i  C  t  ft  n  U  tnriiK  lilMrn, 
these  are  my  parents ;  t  a  6  ftnb  SJlelfcn,  those  are  pinks. 

Obi.  3.  I)  (6  is  the  more  ancient  form  of  the  genitive  singular 
masculine  and  neuter,  now  only  used  in  the  more  elevated  style  of 
poetry  and  in  composition;  as,  b(|iljaI6,  6  tf  rocatn,  on  that  ac 
count;  btP  fr<u(  fteb  to*  SrWtd), let  the  earth  rejoice  in  it. 

IV.    DETERMINATIVE  PRONOUNS. 
§  100.      Determinative   pronouns    serve  to  make 
prominent  the  person  or  object  which  is  the  antece- 
dent of  a  subsequent  relative  clause. 

They  are : — ber,  tie,  bag,  that;  berjenige,  biejenige,  taSjcnt* 
oe,  he,  she,  it,  that  person  (who)  ;  berfelbe,  biefelbe,  baSfelbe, 
the  same;  the  obsolete  fefbiger,  felbige,  felbigeS,  the  same ;  and 
fcldjer,  falthe,  folates  itali*),  such. 

©er,  Sic,  bag,  when  standing  with  a  substantive,  is  inflected 
like  the  article  (§  3),  and  when  used  absolutely,  like  the  de- 
monstrative pronoun  ber,  bie,  bat),  except  that  in  the  genitive 
plural  it  has  berer  instead  of  bereit;  e.  g.  baft  ©djtctfal 
berer  tft  bart,  bie  fid)  felbft  jii  rrnabren  iiidjt  tm  ©tante  (inb, 
the  fate  of  those  is  hard,  who  are  not  able  to  support  them- 

Jl  101.  ®  d  1  rf)  ?  r,  when  used  without  the  article,  follows  the 
ection  of  the  first  declension  of  adjectives,  but  when  prece- 
ded by  the  indefinite  article  sin,  eine,  em,  it  is  inflected  like  an 
adjoctiva  of  the  third  declension,  thus  t— 

Noh.    foltber,     foldje,       fctd)e8, 
c.      J  fcldjeB,  >    ,,      J  foitDea, 
trKH*  I  fclthen,  \  fDldjer'  I  folthen,  &c 
Nom.  ein     feldjer,  eine  foldje,    ein     fbldjefl, 
Gnw.  etneS  foldjen,  einer  foldjen,  eine*  fbhfcerr,  Ac 

Oer  jenigt  and  berfelbe  are  compounds,  of  which 
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Mtfc  component!  ore  declined ;  Bet,  bit,  fine"  following  tbe  in- 
flection of  the  definite  article,  and  j  en t  ge  and  ft  [be  that 
of  the  second  declension  of  adjectives  : — 

Singular.  PltojU. 

Hue.  Wan.  Sua.  For  all  BMiM. 

Nox.  bevjentge,  bicjemge,     boSjeitige,  I  Nom.  biejemgen. 

Gen.  bedjenigen,  berfenfgen,  beSjem'gen,  Gbn.  berjentgrn, 

Dat.  bemjemgen,  berjemgen,  bemjem'gen,  Dat.  benjetrigeir, 

ice.    benjemgeit,  btejem'ge,     baSjentge ;  j  Ace.  btejattgen. 

§    102.        OBSERVATIONS. 

Oil.  1.  Determinative  pronouns  can  always  be  distinguished 
from  demonstratives  by  the  relative  clause  by  which  they  are  gen- 
erally followed.  Examples:  btrjtnigc,  rodthtr  bit  fEtf< 
ftnftbofttn  litbt,  ntti|t  feint  SOhif-e  rnif  tint  angtntbtut  3(t  ju  tt» 
iiujcn,  be  who  is  fond  of  the  sciences,  is  never  at  a  lose  how  to 
improve  his  leisure  hours  pleasantly;  tt  hat  btnfclatn  Jflrtrt 
gtmntht,  n>  t  ( d)  c  n  id)  gematht  (jobt,  he  has  made  the  same  mistake, 
which  I  have  made ;  troue  b  e  n  c  n  nit,  b  i  <  Sir  fd)Dtticbttn,  never  pul 
confidence  in  those,  who  flatter  you. 

Obi.  S.  The  determinative  pronouns  may  be  employed  either 
adjectively  or  substantively.  iDtrjtmgt  serves  simply  to  point  oat 
emphatically  the  antecedent  without  any  other  modification  ;  ttrftlbt 
adds  to  it  the  notion  of  identity,  which  is  often  made  intensive  oy 
the  particle  c  b  c  o  ;  as,  e  b  e  n  lecfclbt,  the  very  same.  Science  im- 
plies a  reference  to  the  kind  or  constitution  of  persons  or  things  ; 
e.g.  feldje  ^nid)t,  such  fruit ;  tin  fetdjtt  Sain,  such  a  father. 
When  jclditr,  in  conformity  with  the  English  idiom,  is  followed  by 
the  indefinite  article,  it  is  not  inflected, — [  old)  tin  93Ionn,  such  a 
man;  fold)  tincm  ©cbnc,  to  such  a  son.  Sometimes  the  syllable  ot 
inflection  is  likewise  dropped,  when  it  is  accompanied  by  an  adjec- 
tive ;  as,  fold)  gt c&c  iBcjthMbenbeit,  such  great  modesty. 

Obs.  3.  Sir  and  bctfclbe  often  stand  simply  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  personal  pronouns  tt,  ft  e,  tt,  or  of  the  possea- 
aives  ft  in,  ifar,  his,  hers,  when  two  persons  mentioned  in  the 
same  or  in  a  previous  sentence  are  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from 
each  other;  e.  g.  tt  font  btn  SBotcr  unb  beffen  Soim  ju  £au[e,  he 
found  the  father  and  hit  (i.  e,  the  father's)  son  at  home ;  6m  3Qngr 
ling  fdjcifb  ffintm  grtuntt  fibtt  tat  frewrftchtnbt  @djtd*|ul  btfftlben, 
the  young  man  wrote  to  his  friend  concerning  his  (the  friend's)  fu- 
ture destiny  ;  bicfec  aXann  tfiut  aQts  filt  frtntn  S8rub«,  aim  b  1 1  f  1 1 « 
bt  wtifi  thai  ftintn  iDonf  bnfifr,  this  man  does  every  thing  for  his 
brother,  but  he  (the  brother)  is  not  grateful  for  it. 

V.    RELATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

5  103.     A  relative  pronoun  is  one  which  serves  to 

connect  a  limiting  or  explanatory  clause  to  a  preceding 
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loun,  to  which,  it  relates,  and  which  is  called  it*  aaate. 
redent. 

The  Gennan  language  has  four  relative  pronouns,  viz  : — bet, 
Me,  bat,  and  neither,  »e(dje,  roeldjei,  who,  which ;  mrr,  tea*, 
who,  what,  and  the  obsolete  and  indeclinable  f  c. 

6  104.  2BeI<tfer  i*  'he  only  pronoun  of  Ibis  class  which  may  stand 
adjectively  in  connection  with  a  substantive.     It  is  declined 
tike  an  adjective  of  the  first  declension,  thus  ; — 
SnraoUB. 

Him.  P-n.  Ami 

Nom.  meldjer,    nxldje,    mtld)ri,  who,         which, 

Gxk.  nwldjtfl,    meldjer,  meldjes,  whose,  of  which, 

Dat.  wtldftm,   mebjber,  melrfjon,  to  whom,  to  which, 

Arc.  oeldjett,    wefdje,    toeidjee,  whom,       which. 
Phtoau 

F«  «ll  leaden. 

Nok.  tDctrfjc,        who,  which, 

Gbic  mcldjer,  whose,  of  which, 
Dat.  njehhen,  to  whom,  to  which, 
Ace  nteldje,         whom,       which. 

The  relative  fc  e  r  is  inflected  like  the  demonstrative  bet, 
tie,  baf  (S  98). 

The  plural  of  n  e  c  and  to  a  6  is  wanting  ;  in  the  singular 
they  are  thus  declined ; — 

Hac  ud  Fio.  K*»l 

Nom.  mer,  who,  he  who,  she  who,  t 

Gur.  mJ'n>  I  whose,  of  whom, 

Dat.  i»em,     to  whom, 
Ace.  uwtt,  whom; 


mai,  which,      what, 

mtf,  of  which,  of  what, 

nDju,  to  which,  to  what, 

roai,  which,      what. 


§  105.      OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs.  1  The  pronouns  wev  and  mag  never  relate  to  an  indi- 
vidual or  determinate  object,  but  to  saeh  only  as  are  of  the  most 
general  and  indefinite  character.  Henoe  they  are  commonly  em- 
ployed after  the  neater  demonstrative  bat,  or  the  indefinite  name> 
all  all!*,  all,  etnas,  something,  roondjU,  many  a  (thing), 
it  el,  much,  me  nig,  little,  n  id)  te,  nothing;  e.  g.  tat,  mo*  to) 
hafct,  gebc  id)  Hit,  that  which  I  have,  I  give  thee ;  a  It  1 1,  mot  mtr 
theure  tft,  all  that  is  dear  to  me.  But.titftr  Jtna6e  {definite), 
w  1 1  d)  t  t  in  bit  ©d)ul(  geht,  this  boy  who  goes  to  school ;  tit  Soft, 
»(lit)t  Muht,the  rose  which  blossoms. 

OAi.  9.  The  forms  met, ntffen,  mem,  men  relate  to  persona 
rnly,  of  dtfaarsas;  mat  and  tha  g*nitiv*n>ef  only  K  "■»-■■ 
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dbetraat  tom«.  Slt^iBalso  used  inthe  compoundt  WtfmtQt* 
and  Bc-pijalben,  wherefore,  mi  which  account. 

Obs.  3.  On  account  of  this  indefinite  signification  cf  rot  t  and 
»  a  P,  their  antecedent  is  frequently  omitted,  and  they  become  equi- 
valent to  t  c  rj  i  ntflc  welditr,  btejenigeroeldie,  basfcnis 
8(  IDC! (fact,  he  who.she  who,  that  which  ;  e.g.tott  einfam  (i(lt 
t  feincr  Jtammcr  unB  fdjroere,  liittre  Shtontn  roeint  HUmoU*),  A«  mSo 
■its  in  his  lonely  chamber,  shedding  the  heavy, bitter  tear;  xoai 
fein  nm|),  gefdje he !  That  which  must  needs  be,  let  it  come  to  pass ! 
Sometimes,  however,  to  give  emphasis  to  the  expression,  the  de- 
terminative 6rr,  bit,  baS  is  added  to  the  main  proposition,  which 
in  this  construction  always  follows  the  relative  clause ;  e.  g.  to  c  c 
ttid)t  orlteiten  roitl,  bet  foil  aud)  nt*t  tffen,  Ae  toAo  is  not  willing  to 
labour,  neither  shall  he  eat. 

Obs.  4.  The  compound  relativiis  wAoever,  whatever,  whosoever, 
fee.,  are  rendered  in  German  by  annexing  and)  or  i  mmcr.  to 
user,  or  roa«  ;  e.  g.  wet  aud)  (imiDC  r),  *  a  I  and)  (imnier),  &c. 

OAj.  5.  After  personal  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons, 
the  relative  welcher  is  never  used,  but  always  bet;  e.  g.  Id),  bts 
(not  nwldii'r)  id)  rot  Sir  flehe,  I  who  am  standing  before  thee ;  D  u, 
i  e  r  Bit  mciti  <igen«  SJruoet  btfl,  thou  who  art  mine  own  brother. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  these  examples,  that  in  German  the 
personal  pronouns  (id),  bu)  are  repeated  after  the  relative  j  when- 
ever this  is  the  case,  the  verb  of  the  relative  clause  must  agree  in 
person  with  the  personal  pronoun ;  otherwise  it  is  put  in  the  third 
person,  and  agrees  with  thereiaritie;  e.  g.  llrtfer  SBatcr,  bet  ®  u  bt  ft 
in  bem  jjimmd,  our  lather  who  art  in  heaven  ;  ©  u,  b  c  r  fe  rid 
It  eft  unt  fa  ivcnio.  ben  ft,  thou,  who  readiest  so  much  and  thinkest 
■o  little. 

Obs.  6.  Instead  of  roe!  die  £,  we  I  (fee  r,  pi.  weld)  fr,  the  gen- 
itives of  the  relative  wcldOT,  the  Germans  regularly  substitute  b  t  f  s 
ff  n,  bete  n,  pi.  be  ten  ~,  the  genitives  of  rodthet  being  only  used 
when  the  relative  is  employed  adjectively  ({  104) ;  e.  g.  ber  OTonn, 
bef  fen  (not  meld)  eS)  Schn  id)  taint,  the  man  whoso  son  I  amac- 

Juainted  with ;  bit  Sfluine,  b  1 1 e  n  (not  welther)  ffllilthen  a&gefoHen 
ttb,  the  trees,  the  blossoms  of  which  have  perished.  But,  Stouten, 
■>tld)ts  ^hrjcfophm  $)rin(ipia  id)  gelefen  hate,  Newton,  the  Princi- 
■4a  of  which  philosopher  I  have  reed, 

OJj.  7.  The  use  of  the  relative  (o,  instead  of  rot  Icbct  and  bet, 
Is  antiquated.  It  occurs  only  occasionally  in  poetry,  as,  StWdtcn 
(chin mm i'«,  fo  tor  ajiutter  grtubt,  fc  betEttljteS  Bctfesnwt,  Rosetta 
aleeps  (in  death),  who  once  was  the  Joy  of  her  mother,  the  pride 
of  the  place. 

VI.    INTERROGATIVE  PRONOUNS. 
§   106.     Interrogative  pronouns   are   employed   in 
asking  question*.. 

lliey  are:— 1st,  mer?  re  a  6?  wbot  what?  which  anal 
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wars  used  substantively ;  2d,  we  I  *«  r,  10  t  Id)  e,  mel^(4f 
which,  what  ?  used  substantively  and  adjectively  both ;  and  3d, 
toai  fur  etn,  eine,  einf  what  sort  of ! 

The  plural  of  roer,  mas  is  wanting ;  the  singular  is  declined 
thus:— 

Hue.  ud  Fern.  Nont. 

Nov.  roer,  whoT        mair         what! 

Gbh.  meffen  or  mefj,      whose!     (mef),  of  what? 
Dat.  mem,  to  whom  1  .  moju,*  to  what  1 

Ace  men,  whom?  |  mas,        what? 

The  interrogative  mefrfjet  is  inflected  precisely  like  the  re- 
lative (§  104). 

§  107,  When  mag  ftir  etn  stands  in  immediate  connection 
with  a  substantive,  the  etn,  which  is  the  only  declinable  part, 
(allows  the  inflection  of  the  indefinite  article  in  the  singi ' 
number.     In  the  plural  the  pronoun  is  simply  to  a  §  fur. 

What  sort  of  a  tree,  a  flower,  a  book  1 
Sing slab. 

Hue.  Fen.  Nent. 

Now.  mz&  fur  ein      2?aum,     cine    Suime,  ein      SSucrj? 
Gbh.  mae  fur  etned  SSaumee,  etner  55utme,  etnefl  SucbeSf 
Dat.  mas  fur  etnetn  SSaiune,   etner  93fume,  einem  SSudje? 
Ace  mas  fur  einen  SSaum,    eine  SHutne,  cut     SBudj? 

What  sort  of  trees,  flowers,  bocks  T 
Plural. 
Nom.  n»6  fur  aSoume,    ©lumen,  SBuajer? 

Gbet.  con  mas'  fur  Sautnen,  ©lumen,  SSuttjernV 
Dat.  ma6  fur  Saumen,  ©lumen,  SBiidjeni? 

Ace  imS  fur  Saume,    SBlumen,  55iid;er? 

Bui  if  the  substantive,  to  which  mas  fur  etn  relates,  is  not 
impressed,  it  is  declined  in  the  singular  only,  like  an  adjective 
•if  the  first  declension,  thus  : — 

Hue.       Fan.      Neat. 

Now,  mat  fur  etner,  eine,  einee. 
Gen;  mae  fiir  einee,  etner,  eiueS, 
Dat.  ma8  fur  etnem,  etner,  etnem, 
Ace.   mas'  fur  einen,  eine,   ernes. 
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}   108.       OBSERVATIONS. 

Ob*.  1.  The  genitive  to(ff(n,  and  the  dative  tx>  t m,  are  geaer. 
ally  applicable  to  persons  only,  and  not  to  things,  except  the  ab- 
breviated form  me$  in  composition;  as,  trcjilJG ft,  rotproegen, 
wherefore,  on  what  account;  e.  g.  rotjifjttlfj  lift  JDu  gcfenuncn? 
wherefore    hast   thou  comet  wtpiwgnl   rottnt  fie?   why  does   she 

Ob*.  2.    The  pronouns  waffftretit  and  n>  ((d),  the  uninflected 

form  rf  nxldjtr,  are  sometimes  used  in  exclamations  of  surprise; 
e.  £.33  us  fur  (In  Scum!  What  a  tree!  ©tht,  weld)  (in 
OT(nfS) !  Lo,  what  a  man  !  SB  c  1  d)  fflllkf  fcei  $immcU  hull  t*  meg* 
gi'fchlwfttrl  1     What  heaven-sent  fortune  I  have  cast  aw  ty  ! 

Obi.  3.  SBt  r  and  n>  a  6  are  employed  when  inquiry  is  made 
after  a  peraon  or  thing  in  the  most  general  and  indefinite  manner. 
33  [((her  is  more  definite,  including  the  notion  of  the  quality  or 
condition  of  die  individual  object  inquired  after.  It  is  the  correlative 
of  (either  fi  102.  Obi.  2),  and  corresponds  to  the  Latin  qitalis.  SBo  t 
fur  (in  indicates  the  ipecies  or  kind,  to  which  the  person  or  thing 
belongs;  e.  g.  SS(r  iff  to?  (Sin  Wtnnn.  SBiS  fur  etner? 
Sin  .ftaufniotth  auS  $<jiitbura,  SB  tidier  Jtoufmaim?  £crr  91. 
Who  is  there  T  A  man.  What  sort  of  one  ?  A  merchant  of  Ham- 
burg. What  merchant?  Mr.  N.  SEJo#  Ml  JDu?  6in(  8lume. 
SBnS  fur  cine  ffilume?  Star  SRcje.  8BeId)(7  ©it  totfie.  What 
have  you  1  A  flower.  What  sort  of  a  flower  1  A  rose.  Which 
rosel     The  red  rose. 

Obi.  4.  The  <in,  of  mat  fur  (in,  is  omitted  before  names  of  ma- 
terials, or  before  substantives  of  the  plural  number.  aEflS  ffit 
©tin?    What  kind   of  winel     SEaS   fur   e«!t(7     What  sort  of 

Oil.  5.  The  interrogative  roai  is  sometimes  employed  in  the 
tense  of  roo  e  u  m ;  e  .g.  SB  a  s  bctTUbfr  Du  Bid)  ?  Why  art  thou  cast 
lownt  BE  at  attiwnSit?  Why  do  you  weep  1 


VERBS. 

§  109.  1st,  A  verb  is  a  word  by  which  either  an  ac- 
tivity, a  passivity,  or  a  simple  mode  of  existence  is  predi- 
cated of  a  person  or  thing  called  its  subject ;  e.  g.  id) 
ffictibt,  I  write ;  Slu  wirtf  gefthloqeri,  thou  art  beaten ; 
bit  Jftofe  blufjt,  the  rose  blooms. 

2d,  "Verbs  are  divided  into  two  principal  classes— 
Transitive  and  Intransitive. 

3d,  Transitive  verbs  are  active  verbs,  the  sense  of  which  u 
not  complete  without  the  addition  of  an  object  in  the  accusa- 
ine  case ;  e.  g.  id)  fehrribe  einen  Brief,  I  am  writing  a  letter. 
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§  110.     Intransitive  verbs  are  of  two  kinds:— 

1st,  Neuter  verba,  which  denote  either  a  quiescent  state  (sim- 
ple mode  of  existence) ;  as,  id)  rube,  fige,  fdjlafe,  I  am  resting, 
sitting,  sleeping,  or  such  an  activity  as  does  not  terminate  in 
any  object;  e.  g.  id}  toiife,  fampfe,  gebe,  I  am  running,  strug- 
gling, going. 

2d,  Those  active  verba,  the  object  of  which  is-  either  in  the 
genitive  or  dative  ;  e.  g.  id)  fd)one,  uergeffe,  eriitnere  mid)  f  e  i » 
it  t  X,  I  spare,  forget,  remember  him  ;  id)  gebordje,  trail  e,  banfe 
i  b  in,  I  obey,  trust,  thank  him. 

§  111.  Transitive  verbs  have  two  forma,  called  the 
active  and  the  passive  voices. 

If  the  subject  is  represented  as  the  agent  acting  upon  an- 
other person  or  thing  {object  in  the  accusative),  the  verb  is  said 
to  be  in  the  active  voice;  e.  g.  id)  rufe,  lie  foe,  nenne 
ibn,  1  love,  call,  name  him. 

B  t  if  the  subject  of  the  verb  is  the  object  of  the  action  ex- 
pressed by  it,  the  verb  is  said  to  be  in  the  passive  voice ;  e.  g. 
id)  VBtxbt  gerufen,  geltebr,  genoitnt,  I  am  called,  loved,  named. 

S  112.  1st,  Intransitive  verbs  do,  from  the  nature  of  their 
signification,  not  admit  of  a  passive  voice,  but  have  the  active 
form  only  ;  as,  id)  retfe,  ftebe,  I  am  travelling,  standing. 

2d,  When,  however,  the  active  subject  cannot  be  named,  or 
is  designedly  left  indeterminate,  intransitive  verbs  may  be  used 
impersonally  in  the  third  person  singular  of  the  passive  voice  ; 
9.  g.  e*  n>trb  getati  j  t,  gefptelt,  getrunfen,  then) 
is  dancing,  playing,  drinking  going  on, 

$113.  The  class  of  intransitive  verbs  comprehends  ala* 
reflexive  verbs.     Of  these  there  are  two  kinds  ; — 

1st,  Such  as  are  employed  in  the  reflexive  form  only;  as, 
fid)  befinnen,  fid)  feijnen,  fid)  f  re  lie  it,  to  reflect,  te 
long,  to  rejoice. 

2d,  Such  as  are  formed  from  transitive  verba  by  the  addition 
of  the  reflexive  pronouns  mid),  U n  8,  bid),  t  li a),  fi (b  (5  90. 
Obs.  3)  J  e.  g.  er  argert  fi  A,  he  is  vexed  ;  id)  lege  mi  <h,  I  lie 
down;  butr  Su  Sid)!  beware!  from  o  r  g  e  rn,  I  eg  e  n, 
b  fi  t  e  ii,  to  vex,  to  lay  down,  to  guard. 

This  form  of  verbs  is  of  extensive  use  in  German,  and  cor. 
mods  to  the  deponent  verbs  in  Latin  and  to  the  middle  voice 


responds  to 
In  Greek. 


S  114.     1st,  Impersonal  verbs  are  employed  in  the  third 
■arson  singular  only.     Their  subjeet  in  quite  indeterminate,  and 
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UiUwaysexpressedbythe  indefinite pronooneS  (590.  Oos.7), 
as,  e*  re  g  net,  c<  Connert,  el  M  tpt,  it  wins,  it  thun- 
ihn,  it  lightens  ;  e»  beige,  it  is  said ;  ti  gibt  Crate,  there  are 

2d,  Many  ver-bs  have  an  impersonal  form  in  German,  which 
are  not  used  as  such  in  English  ;  e.  g.  e*  bungert  mid},  I  am 
hungry ;  e$  ourftet  rm'dj,  I  am  thirsty ;  ee  frfert  mtdj,  I  am 
cold  ;  ee  Kgt  (Id)  m'cftt  gut  firtgen,  it  is  not  easy  to  sing,  &c. 

S  I1C  Of  auxiliary  verbs  there  are  two  classes  in  Gee- 
man: — 

1st,  Auxiliary  verbs  of  lenses,  of  which  there  are  three: 
\)  a  b  en,  to  have;  f  e  in,  tobe;  and  roe  rfc  en,  to  become  (shall, 

wan. 

2d,  Auxiliary  verbs  of  mood,  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
conjugation  of  the  verb.     They  are  seven  in  number :    tun 

Le  n,  to  bo  permitted ;  f  v  u  11  e  11,  to  be  able  (can) ;  m  &  9  c  n,  to 
sallowed  (may);  m  uffen,  tobe  obliged  (must);  f  oil  en,  to 
be  under  obligation  (ought) ;  n  0 1 1  e  n,  to  be  willing  (to  intend) ; 
1  a  f  f  e  n,  to  let  (permit). 

§  116.  In  the  conjugation  of  the  German  verb,  we 
distinguish,  as  in  English,  the  relations  of  Number, 
Person,  Mood,  and  Tense. 

§  117.  Verbs  have  two  numbers,  Singular  and  Plural; 
and  three  persons,  each  of  which  may  be  distinguished  by  its 
characteristic  termination. 

The  following  schema  exhibits  the  terminations  of  verb*  *s  as- 
sumed by  the  three  persons,  singular  and  plural : — 

Singular.  Plural. 

*  1st  Person — e  or  given,  I  en, 

2d  Person — eft,  ft,  et,  t, 

3d  Person — e  t,  t,  or  like  the  first  person ;  |  t  it. 


Singular.  PbtraL 

id)  reb  r,  I  speak,  |  »ir  fef  e  n,  we  read, 

til  M  eft,  thou  praiaetrt,  ibr  febet,  yesee, 

n  fpiel  t,  he  plays ;  |  fie  fudj  e  ti,  they  seek. 

$  1 18.     German  verbs  have  four  moods,  viz : — the  Indica- 
tive, Subjunctive,  Imperative,  and  the  Infinitive ;  the  significa- 
tion of  which  in  general  corresponds  to  that  of  moods  of  the 
19* 
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same  name  in  EngUab.;  o.  g.  fit  reben,  thay  speak  (In 
die);  id*  fc«tt<  gerebet,  I  should  have  spoken  (subj.)  i 
t « t  e  Su !  speak  thou  (imper.)  ! 

§  118.  They  have,  moreover,  six  tenses : — the  Present, 
Imperfect,  Perfect,  Pluperfect,  Simple  Future,  and  Future 
Perfect.  Of  these  the  present  and  imperfect  of  the  indicative 
and  subjunctive  active  are  simple  lenses ;  the  remaining  ten- 
ses of  the  active  voice,  as  well  as  all  the  tenses  of  the  passive, 
are  periphrastic,  i.  e.  formed  by  means  of  the  perfect  partici- 
ple or  infinitive,  and  the  auxiliary  verbs  of  tenses  (.§  115) ;  e.  g. 
pret.  id]  l)i>re,  I  hear;  mperf.  id)  bbrte,  I  heard;  per/,  id) 
1)0  be  a  el)  6  ft,  I  have  heard;  pre*,  passive,  id)  net  be  oe« 
b  b  c  t,  I  am  heard,  &c. 

J  120.  There  aro  four  forms  of  the  infinitive:- — the  presen. 
perfect  infinitives  active ;  as,  1  e  b  e  n,  to  praise ;  g  e  1 0  b  t 
tj  a  b  t  n,  to  have  praised  ;  and  the  present  and  perfect  infinitives 
passive  ;  e.  g.  gelcb t  met  ben,  to  be  praised;  ge  lob t 
toorben  feitt,  to  have  been  praised.  The  present  infinitive 
active  always  ends  in  n  or  e  n,  and  is  often  preceded  by  the  pre- 
position jii;  as,  ju  Ijelfen,  to  help;  ju  tab tf  n,  to  blame. 

y  121.  The  German  verb  has  three  Participles :  the 
present,  perfect,  and  future. 

1st,  The  present  participle  is  formed  from  the  present  infini- 
tive, by  adding  b  to  it ;  as,  token  b,  beret!  b,  praising,  hearing. 
It  is  always  active  in  its  signification,  and  is  less  extensively 
employed  than  the  English  participle  in  tug. 

2d,  The  perfect  participle  generally  assumes  the  prefix  g  t, 
and  ends  either  in  et  or  t  in  regular  verbs;  as,  gefobet, 
praised ;  g  e  [eb  t  X,  lived ;  or  in  e  n  (n)  in  irregular  verbs ;  as, 
9 1  fef) e it,  seen  ;  gcgeffen,  eaten.  When  belonging  to  tran- 
sitive verbs,  it  has  a  passive  signification  (except  in  the  cam- 
pound  tenses  of  the  active  voice),  but  when  formed  from  in- 
transitive verbs,  it  is  active  (§  112),  differing  from  the  present 
participle  only  in  the  relation  of  time. 

8d,  The  future  participle  is  formed  from  the  infinitive  with 
ju,  by  annexing  the  letter  t ;  as,  ju  loben,  to  praise ; 
111  lobttit,  to  be  praised;  ju  eerebren  0,  to  be  venerated, 
verable.  Like  the  Latin  participle  in  das  (amandut,  veneran- 
aus),  it  always  has  a  passive  signification,  involving  at  the  same 
time  the  notion  of  necessity,  propriety,  or  possibility.  It  is, 
however,  employed  only  as  an  adjective  in  the  attributive  reUt- 
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tim  (§52);  as,  bet  m  lobtabe  ©d)&lec,  tht  scholar  wi» 
Is  to  bo  (ought,  may,  must  be)  praised.  But  not :  ber  ©d)filee 
(ft  j  u  I  o  b  e  tt  b ;  in  the  latter  case  the  infinitive  with  ju  is  used 
instead  of  the  participle  : — fcet  ©d)&(er  iff  jti  iebett,  the 
scholar  is  to  be  praised,  is  worthy  of  praise. 

§  122.  With  respect  to  the  perfect  participle,  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that  it  doea  not  assume  the  prefix  ge  in  the  following 
instances : — 

1st,  In  the  verb  »  e  r  b  e  n,  when,  as  an  auxiliary,  it  stands 
in  connection  with  another  verb ;  as,  er  'ft  gefragt  v  o  r  b  e  it 
(not  gen>orben)f  he  has  been  asked. 

2d,  In  all  German  verbs  compounded  with  the  inseparable 
and  unaccented  prefixes  be,  fceuti,  emp,  ent,  er,  ge,  oec, 
nerab,  eeciin  and  ierj  as,  belebri,  etttfoltet, 
ettbetlt,  aergeffen,  lerrtffen,  instructed,  unfolded, 
imparted,  forgotten,  torn ;  not  a  e  belebrt/  g  e  entfaltet,  die 

4th,  In  all  verbs  derived  from  foreign  languages,  which 
have  the  accented  termination  trertorieren;  e.  g.  abf  o(« 
oi  rr,  ftufcirt,  barbiert,  from  abfolntren,  to  absolve; 
flub  t  r  e  W,  to  study  ;  borb  t  e  r  e  n,  to  shave. 

5th,  In  verbs  compounded  with  the  particles  burdj,  b  tnte  r, 
fiber,  unt,  nnter,  coll  and  mieber,  when  they  are  in- 
separable,  in  which  case  the  accent  rests  not  on  the  particle, 
but  on  the  verb;  e.g.  oollbradjt,  btntergattgen,  tim 
ter  fdjrieben,  from  oeffbringen,  to  consummate,  finish; 
bintergeben,  to  deceive,  and  unterfrhretben,  to  sign. 

AUXILIARY  VERBS. 

§  123.  To  the  full  conjugation  of  German  verbs,  three 

auxiliaries  are  necessary,  and  only  three,  namely,  the 

auxiliary  verbs  of  tenses  (§  115):  Ijabett,  to  have; 

f*  fit,  to  bo,  and  werbett,  to  become. 

1st,  £  a  1)  c  11  is  used  in  forming  the  perfect  infinitive  (and 
tenses  derived  from  it),  the  perfect  and  pluperfect,  both  indi- 
native  and  subjunctive,  of  all  transitive  and  of  many  intransitive 
verbs  ;  as,  geti(M  fialxn,  to  have  loved;  perf.  Id)  f)o6c  getieW,  I 
have  loved  ;  pluperf.  id)  rjntte  grtteW,  I  had  loved  ;  future  perf. 
Id)  wcrbe  gt  IU&  t  habt  n,  I  shall  have  loved,  lie. 

Sd,  €  C  l  tt  serves  to  form  the  same  tenses  of  all  verbs  in  the 
passive  voice  and  of  many  intransitive  verba  in  the  active;  e.  g. 

KVtrf.  idj  6  i  n  grtwM  lucrtcn,  I  Anne  been  loved  ;  future  perf .  bu  wirfl 
Klit  wwben  frin,  thou  shalt have  been  loved ;  idj  b in  ijttript,  I 
re  travelled. 
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Sd,  lirlit  i*  used  in  the  formation  of  the  futon  Cenm: 
when  it  correspond*  to  the  English  shall  ei  will,  and  also  in  th« 
formation  of  all  tht  tenses  of  the  pautvs  voice,  when  it  correspond! 
to  the  English  verb  la  be)  r..  g,  id)  rt>  t  r  t>  (  tkwn,  I  shall  love; 
bu  n>i r ft  aditbi  baben,  thou  uiii  have  loved ;  n  a  i  r  b  gclicbi,  he  it 
loved,  tea, 

§  124.  The  simple  lenses  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  are  irre- 
gular as  in  English.  The  compound  tenses  are  regulartj 
formed,  as  In  alt  other  verbs,  according  to  the  following 

RULES   FOR  THE    FORMATION  OF   THE   COMPOUND  TENSES. 

Rule  I.  The  perfect  tense  of  any  verb  is  formed  by  annex- 
ing its  perfect  participle  to  the  present  indicative  of  either  b  a  j 
b  e  a  or  f  e  t  n ;  id)  babe  gettabt,  gelie&t,  gefungai,  I  have  had, 
loved,  sung  j  id)  "b  i  it  gewefnt,  gegaiigeji,  geretf  t,  I  have  been, 
gone,  travelled. 

Rule  II.  The  pluperfect  is  made  by  joining  the  perfect  par- 
ticiple of  the  verb  to  the  imperfect  tense  of  either  t?  a  b  e  n  01 
(tin;  as,  id?  batte  gebabt,  gtltebt,  gefuitgen,  I  had  had, 
loved,  sung ;  id)  m  a  r  gtrotfen,  gegongen,  geretft,  I  had  been, 
gone,  travelled. 

Rule  HI.  The  first  or  simple  future  is  formed  by  annexing 
the  present  infinitive  of  the  verb  to  the  present  indicative  of 
the  auxiliary  verben;  as,  id)  merbe  baben,  Iteb  en,  retferi, 
fein,  I  shall  have,  love,  travel,  be. 

Rule  IV.  The  future  perfect  is  made  by  joining  the  perfect 
infinitive  of  the  verb  to  the  present  of  the  auxiliary  roetbeu; 
e.  g.  id)  m  e  r  b  e  gebabt  baben,  geltebt  baben,  geretft  baben,  I 
shall  have  had,  loved,  travelled. 


§  125.  From  these  rules  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  order  to 
form  all  the  compound  tenses  of  a  verb,  three  principal  parts 
must  necessarily  be  given,  viz :  the  present  infinitive,  the  per- 
fect participle,  and  the  perfect  infinitive  (which  also  contains 
the  auxiliary  which  the  verb  employs). 

§  126.  Instead  of  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  subjunctive 
(id)  borte,  id)  batte  gebabt,  I  might  have,  I  might  tu»e  had), 
when  they  are  conditional,  i.  e,  when  they  denote  a  possibility 
not  concerned  at  really  existing,  the  imperfect  subjunctive  of 
werben  (id)  ntiiroe),  in  connection  with  the  present  and  per- 
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ect  infinitive,  is  often  used  ;  eg.  id)  »ur  6  e  fcobf  n,  1 1  e» 
ben,  I  should  have,  love;  id)  ujurbe  geffabr,  gelttbt  fcabni,  1 
should  have  had,  have  loved. 

These  compound  forms  of  the  verb  have  commonly  had  a 
place  among  the  other  tenses,  under  the  name  aifirit  and 
tecond  conditionals. 

f  187.    PARADIGMS 

TO  THE  CONJUGATION  OF  THE  AUXILIARY  VERBS. 

L    £  fib  en,  to  have. 

f  Pbxs.  Iitmr.  habm,  to  have. 
Principal  parte.  <  Pebf.  Part,  gebabt,  hod. 

(  Pbbf.  Infix,  gebafct  babeti,  to  have  had. 

indicative.  sdbjukcnve. 

Pmsbht. 

Singular.  Singular. 

sb  babe, -I  have,  am  having,  do  trfj  babe,  I  mar  have,  be  hav. 

have,  ing, 

(u  baft  thou  hart,  dec.  bu  babeft,  thou  majat  have,  die. 

et  (fie,  e#)  feat,  he  (she,  it)  has,  ec  (fie,  ee)  babe,  he  (she,  it) 

die.  may  have,  dec. 

Plural.  Plural, 

tttr  babeit,  we  have,  dec  wit  bflbcii,  we  may  have,  dec 

ibt   bobet   tbnbO,   ye  or  you  ibr  babet,  ye  or  you  may  have, 

have,  dec.  .  dec 

fie  bflben,  they  have,  dec.  ge  taben,  they  may  have,  dee. 

Ikfxbfxot, 

Singular.  Singular, 

at)  botte,  I  had,  was  having,    id)  botte,  I  might  have,  be  bar. 

did  have,  ing, 

la  batrrft,  thou  badst,  dec  bu  bjttrft,  thou  mightst  have 

er  bdtte,  he  had,  dec  rr  botte,  he  might  have,  dec 

Plural.  Plural. 

mx  batten,  we  had,  Ate  mix  barren,  we  might  have,  &c 

ibr  barter,  ye  or  you  had,  dec.  u)r  barter,  ye  or  you  might 

ft  batten,  they  had,  dec  fie  batten,  they  might  have,  dec 
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Pnncr. 

Singular.  Singular. 

ty  6obe  gebabt,  I  hav»  had,    id)  babe  gebabt,  I  may  have 

been  having,  had,  teen  having, 

bu  baft  gebabt,  thou  hast  had,    bu  babeft  gebabt,  ,nou  ""J"1 

ic  have  had,  &c. 

fr  bat  gebabt,  he  has  had,  &c.       er  babe  gebabt,  he  may  have 
had,  dec 
Plural.  Plural. 

ttir  baben  gebobt,  we  have  had,     nrir baben  gebobt,  we  may  have 

&c.  had,  &c. 

tbtbabet(babt)  gebabt,  youhave    ibr  babetgebabt,  youmayaave 

had,  &c.  had,  &c. 

fie  baben  gebabt,  they  have  had,    fie  baten  gebabt,  they  may  have 

&c.  had,  Ace. 

Piufekfect. 

Singular.  Singular. 

id)  batte  gebabt,  I  had  had,  been     id)  batte  gebabt,  I  might  have 

having,  had,  been  having, 

bu  batteft  gebabt,  thou  hadat    bu  batteft  gebabt,  thdu  nrightal 

had,  &c.  have  had,  die. 

er  batte  gebabt,  he  had  had,  &c.    et  batte  gebabt,  he  might  have 
had,  &c. 
Plural.  Plural. 


ibr  battrt  gebabt,  you  had  had,  tbt  battet  gebabt,  you  might 

Asc.  have  had,  ozc 

flf  batten  gebabt,  they  had  had,  fie  batten  gebabt,  they  might 

&c,  have  had,  &c. 
Futsr  Future. 

Singular.  Singular. 

id)  werbe  baben,  I  shall  have,  id)  awrbe  baben,  I  shall  have, 

be  having,  be  having, 

bu  Nrirft  baben,  thou  wilt  have,  bu  werbeft  baben,  thou  wilt 

dec  have,  &c 

ft  mitb  baben,  he  will  have,  er  merbe  baben,  he  will  have 

Plural,  Indicative  and  Subjunctive. 
wit  wetben  baben,  we  shall  have,  &c. 
ibr  nwrbet  baben,  you  wDl  have,  &c. 
fie  nterben  baben,  they  will  have,  due 
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Fvnna  PnuraoT. 

Singular.  Singular. 

id}  roerbe  gebabt  baben,  I  shall  id)  werbe  gebabt  Ijaben,  I  shall 

have  had,  been  having,  have  had,  been  having. 

bu  nrirft  gebabt  baben,  thou  wilt  bu  merbeft  gebabt  Ijaben,  thou 

have  had,  dec,  wilt  have  had,  6tc 

tt  ttt'rb  gebabt  baben,  he  will  ex  merbe  gebabt  baben,  he  will 

have  had,  die  have  had,  dec. 

Plural,  Indicative  and  Subjunctive, 
wit  nterben  gebabt  baben,  we  shall  have  had,  &c 
ft)r  werbrt  gebabt  baben,  you  will  have  had,  die. 
fie  merben  gebabt  baben,  they  will  have  had,  dec 

CohbxVioiuu. 

Fnar  Conmtiokai-  Second  Conditional, 

Singular.  Singular. 

id)  witrbe  babeu,I  should  have,     tdj  »ikbe  gebabt  fcaben,  I  skmld 

have  had, 
bu  nmrbeft  baben,  thou  wouldst    bu  murbeft  gebabt  baben,  thou 

have,  wouldst  have  had, 

er  uurbe  baben,  he  would  have;    er    w&rbe    gebabt   ftoben,   he 
would  have  had ; 

Plural.  Plural. 

arir  nwrben  baben,  we  should  »tr  nurben  gebabt  bnben,  we 

have,  should  have  had, 

tbr  niicbet  baben,  you  would  tbr  uiurbrt  aebatt  baben,  you 

have,  would  have  had, 

fie  wuroen  baben  they  would  ftc  nwrben  gebabt  baben,  they 

have.  would  hare  had. 

bmouTira. 

Singular.  Plural. 

baben  mix,  let  us  have, 
babe  (bu),  have  (Jiou),dothou    babrtorbabt(ibr),  }  haveye,de 

have,  baben  ©te,  jyehtn, 

babe  er  (fie,  ee),  let  him  (her,    baben  Or,  lot  them  have 
it)  have ; 

iHFISITIVEfl.  pABTICIFLXa. 

Pros,  baben,  to  have,  Pres.  babenb,  having, 

Perf.  gebabt  babott,  to  have  had.    Peril  gebabt,  had. 
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5  128.    H.    ©eta,  to  be. 

C  Pkbb.  Inmr.  fern,  to  be. 
Principal  part*.  <  Pbw.  Paw.  gewefen,  been. 

(  Pro-.  Inns,  gewefen  few,  to  havo  beea. 
INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Singular.  Singular. 

id)  bin,  I  am,  id)  fei,  I  may  be, 

tu  btft.  thou  art,  feu  feiefr  (feijt),thou  mayst  be, 
er   (fie,   eft)   ift,    be  (she,  it)    er  fei,  he  may  be ; 
it; 

Plural.  PluraL 

Wtr  finb,  we  are,  wtr  feien  (fein),  we  may  be, 

ibr  fetb,  you  are,  ibr  feiet,  you  may  be, 

fie  fhto,  they  are.  fie  feien  (fein),  they  may  be. 

Ikpbsfbct. 

Singular.  Singular. 

id?  tear,  I  was,  id)  mare,  I  might  be, 

bu  nareft  (warff),  than  wast,       fiu  nsareft  (warfr),  thon  might* 

be, 
et  war,  he  was ;  er  wore,  he  might  be ; 

Plural.  PluraL 

»ir  maren,  we  were,  wir  mareit,  we  might  be, 

ftr  tcarrt  (mart),  you  were,         tbr  wartt '(wart),  yw  might  be, 
fie  roarcn,  they  were.  fie  maren,  they  might  be. 

PmnoT, 

Singular.  Singular. 

id)  bin  geroefen,  I  have  been,        id)   fri  gewefen,  I  may  have 

bti  bift  gewefen,  thou  hast  been,     rju  frifi    gewefen,  thou  mayst 

have  been, 
er  if)  gewefen,  he  has  been ;        er  fri  gewefen,  he  may  have 
been; 
Plural.  Plural, 

mix  fntbgewefen,  we  have  been,    wtr  feicn  gewefen,  we  may  have 

ibr  fetb  gewefen,  you  have  been,    ibr  friet  gewefen,  you  may  have 

been, 
Reftttb  gewefen,  they  have  been,     fiefrien  gewefen,  thejmaYhava 
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Vumxncr. 

Singular.  Singular. 

(dj  mar  gemefen,  I  had  been,       id)  mare  gemefen,  I  might  nar» 

bu  nsarft  gewefen,  thou  hadst    bu  mar  eft  gemefen,  thou  mightst 

been,  have  been, 

er  mar  gewefen,  ho  had  been ;    er  mare    gemefen,    he  might 
have  been ; 

Plural.  Plural. 

RW  maren   gemefen,  we  had  mtr  maren  gemefen,  we  might 

been,  have  been, 

£»r  maret  gemefen,   you  had  ibr  woret  gemefen,  you  migh. 

been,  have  been, 

fie  maren  gemefen,  they  had  fie  maren  gemefen,  they  might 

been.  have  been. 

Fn«T  Future. 
Singular.  Singular.  ' 

ttb  nwrbe  fefit,  I  shall  be,  id)  merbe  fein,  I  shall  be, 

bu  mirfl  fein,  thou  wilt  be,  bu  merbeft  fein,  thou  wilt  be, 

er  Mtrb  fefn,  he  will  be;  «  merbe  fein,  be  will  be; 

Plural,  Indicative  and  Subjunctive. 
mir  merben  fein,  we  shall  be, 
ibr  merbetfeiit,  you  will  be, 
fie  merben  fein,  they  will  be. 

rvt  do  Pbbfect. 

Singular.  Singular.  ■ 

id?  merbe  gemefen  fetn,  I  shall  (rfj  merbe  gemefen  fein,  1  ■ball 

have  been,  have  been, 

bu  wirfr  gemefen  fetn,  thou  wilt  bu  merbeft  gemefen  fein,  thou 

have  been,  wilt  have  been, 

er  mtrb  gemefen  fetn,  he  win  er  merbe  gemefen  fetn,  ho  will 
have  been  ;  have  been ; 

Plural,  Indicative  and  Subjunctive. 
Mrir  merben  gemefen  fttn,  we  shall  have  been, 
ifcr  merbet  gemefen  ffin,  you  will  have  been, 
fie  merben  gemefen  fetn,  they  wffl  have  been. 
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CONIHTIOHAM. 

First  CoinonoifAL.  Second  CoNDrncsAL. 

Singular.  Singular. 

id)  »&rbe  fein,  I  should  be,  id)  icurt  sr  g  raefm  fein,  I  shoula 

have  been, 
bu  nurbefl  fein,  thou  wooldst    bu  murfccfl  geuefen  fein,  thou 

be,  wouldst  have  been, 

er  roiirbe  fein,  he  would  be;        et  wurbe  gewefen  fein,  he  would 
hare  been ; 
PfcroZ.  PiuraL 

nitr  wurben  fein,  we  should  be,    »tt  tsurben  gewefen  fefti,  w» 

should  have  been, 
tbr  min-bet  fein,  you  would  be,    tftr  murbet  gemefen  fein,  70a 

would  have  been, 
fie  nijrben  fein,  they  would  be.    fie  tciitben  getvefen  fein,  they 
would  have  been. 
Imperative. 
Singular.  Plural. 

feien  n>tr,  let  us  be, 
fei  (bu),  he  thou,  do  be,  fetb  (ibr), i  be  ye, 

feien  ©ie,  $  do  ye  be, 
fei  er  (fie,  tS),  let  him  (her,  it)    feien  fie,  let  them  be. 
be; 

iNnmnvBe.  Participus. 

Pres.  fein,  to  be,  Pres.  feienb  (isefenb),  being, 

Perf  gen)efenfetn,tohave  been.  Perf.  gemefm,  been. 

§  139.     III.    SJerben,  to  become  (shall,  wi'il). 


Principal  part,.    J  J*J  ?*""     fle»«beit,  become. 

r     '  1  Perf.    tnnn.    geworben  fein,  to  hart 

I  become. 

INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PaxSBNT. 

Singular.  Singular. 

idj  mecbe,  I  become,  am  be-    t<h  merbe,  I  may  become,  be 

coming,  do  become,  becoming, 

bu  ttirft,  thou  becomest,  etc.      bu    nerbefb  thou  mayat    be- 
come, &c. 
er  nrirb,  he  becomes,  cjo.  er  Merbe,  he  may  become,  &e 
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Plural.  Plural. 

»fr  nerteii,  we  become,  dec.       nsir  tterben,  we  may  become) 

Ac 
ifcr  werbet,  you  become,  &c.      fbr  i»erbet,  you  may  become, 

&c. 
(ie  werben,  they  become,  &c      fie  werfcen,  they  may  become, 

Ikpxrfxct. 

Singular.  Singular. 

id)  mucCe  (»nrb).    I  became,     irf;  toi'irfct*,  I  might  become,  be 

was  becoming,  did  become,         becoming, 
bu  murbeft  (warbfl),  thou  be-     bu  lourteft,  thou  mightst  be- 

caraeet,  Ac-  come,  ic. 

tv  rourfce  (roarb),  he  became,     er  roitrbe,  he  might   become, 
&c-  _  &c. 

Plural.  Plural, 

wit  murben,  we  became,  &c.     mtr  wiirben,    we  might    be 

come,  <kc. 
ibr  murbet,  you  became,  &c.      ibr  murbet,    you  might   be- 
come, &c. 
fie  rauvteit,  they  became,  cec.     fie  murten,  they  might  be- 
come, &c.  ■ 

PREFECT. 

Singular.  Singular. 
id)  bin  gercerben  (a»rben),  I  id)  jet  ge»erber?   (morben),  I 
have  become,  been  beconi-  may  bare  become,  been  be- 
ing, coming, 
bubifrge»ci*enOi»rben),thoti  bu   feift  aevercen    (roorCen), 
bast  become,  &c.  thou  mayst  have   become, 
ojc 
er  tft  geroerben  (vorben),  he  er  fei  araorbeit  (recrben)   he 
has  become,  die.  may  nave  become,  <fec 

Plural.  Plural, 

nix  finb  geworben  (norbett),  rati*  feien  gemorben  (norbett), 

we  have  become,  die.  we  may  have  become,  die 

ifer   feib  gemorben    (morben),  ibr  fetet  getoorben   (toerben), 

you  have  become,  die.  you  may  have  become,  die. 

fie   finb    gewprfcm    (mcrben),  fie   feien  gncorben   (worbert), 

they  have  become,  dec.  they  may  have  become,  <fec 
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Plupikfxct. 

Singular.  Singular. 

id)  nor  gemorben  (recrben),  I  id)  more  gemorben  (morben),  1 

had  become,  been  beooro.  might  have  become,  bean 

ing,  becoming, 

be  BKirft  gemorbeti  (mi>rben}>  bn  mareft  gemorDen  (morten), 

thou  hadst  become,  &c.  thou  mightat  have  become. 


er  mare  gemorben    (morben), 

he  might  have  become,  dec 
PWai. 
wtr  maren  gemorben  (morben), 

we  might  have  become,  &c 
tor  maret  geioprbeii  (morben), 

you  might  have  become,  dec. 
fie  maren  gemorben  (morben), 

they  might   have   become. 


Plural. 
mir  maren  gemorben  (morben), 

we  had  become,  die. 
tbr  waret  gemorben  (roorben), 

you  had  become,  dec. 
fie  maren  gemorben  (morben), 

they  had  become,  die. 


fee. 


FlBST  FuTUBB. 

Singular. 

.a)  merbe  merben,  I  shall  be-  id)  merbe  verbal,  I  shall  be- 
come, be  becoming,  come,  be  becoming, 

bu  mint  merben,  thou  wilt  be-  bu  merbeft  merben,  thou  shalt 

come,  dtc.  become,  &c. 

et  mirb  merben,  he  will  be-  er  tterbe  merben,  he  shall  be- 
come, &c.  come,  &c. 

Plural,  Indicative  and  Subjunctive. 

nrir  merben  merben,  we  thall  become,  dec 

ibr  merbet  werben,  you  will  become,  dec. 

fie  roerben  merben,  they  will  become,  dtc 

Futubb  Pkbpkct. 


Singular. 
id)  merbe  gemorben  (motbert) 

fein,  I  shall  have  become, 

been  becoming, 
bu  mirft  gemorben    (morben) 

fein,  thou  wilt  have  become, 

dec 
n  mirb  gemorben  (morten)  fein, 

he  will  have  become,  die. 


Singular. 
id>  merbe  geworben  (morben) 

fein,  I  shall  have  become, 

been  becoming, 
bu  merbeft  gemorben  (morben) 

fein,  thou  wilt  have  become, 

er  merbe  gemorben  (morben) 
fein,  he  will  have  become, 
dzc. 
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Plural,  Indicative  and  Suifimctm. 
mix  nerben  geworben  (nerben)  fein,  we  shall  have  become.  Ate, 
(be  werbet  genorben  (norben)  fetn,  you  will  have  become,  &c 
Fie  nerben  gemcrben  (nscrben)  fein,  they  will  have  become,  &c 

Conditional. 
Fikst  Conditional.  Second  Conditional. 

Singular.  Singular. 

4$  wfirbt  werbett,  I  should  be-    id?  niirbe  genorben  (worben) 
conn,  be  becoming,  fein,  I  should  have  become, 

beeu  becoming, 
bit     nurbefr     nerben,     thou    bu  ujiirDeft  genorben  (nerben) 
wouldst  become,  &c  .    fein,  thou  wouldst  have  be-, 

come,  &c.     ■ 
et   nurbe  nerben,  be  would    rr  nurbe  genorben   ^wcrben) 
become,  &c.  fein,  he  would  have  become, 

&c 
Plural.  Plural. 

wfr  tsitrbnt  nerben,  we  should    mir  ntutcen  genorben  (merben) 
become,  &c  fein,  we  should  have  be- 

come, &c. 
fbr  murbrt  nerben,  you  would    tbt  rourbet  generben  (norben) 
become,  &c.  fein,  you  would  have   be- 

come, &.Q. 

ft  mflrben  nerben,  they  would     fre  rourben  genorben  (nor  ben) 
become,  &c.  fein,  they  would  have  be- 

IxmArm, 

Singular.  Plural. 

nerben  ntr,  let  us  become, 
werbe  (bu),  become  thou,  do     werbet  (ibr),  )  become  ye. 
become,  nerben  @ie,  J  do  become, 

nerbe  er  (fie,  ei),  let  him  (her,    nerben  fie,  let  them  become, 
it)  become ; 

Infinitives.  Participles. 

Pres.  nerben,  to  become,  Pres.  verbenb,  becoming. 

Peril  genorben  fein,  to  have    Peril  genorben,  become. 


§  130.  It  has  been  remarked  (§  123)  that  the  compound 
tenses  of  some  intransitive  verbs  are  made  by  means  of  the 
auxiliary  [j  a  b  e  n,  and  of  ethers  by  means  of  f « j  n.     The  rig. 
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niucation  of  the  verb  generally  decides  which  auxiliary  u  to 
be  employed. 

§   131.      INTKAHSITIVE  VERBS   WHICH   ASSUME  THE 

auxiliary  ha 6 en. 

1st,  Impersonal  and  reflexive  verbs;  as,  cS  bat  geregnet, 
(lebciitievt,  it  has  rained,  thundered ;  id)  bade  mid)  gefreut,  1 
have  rejoiced  ;  er  b  a  t  (id)  geargert,  he  has  been  vexed. 

2d,  All  the  auxiliary  verba  of  mood  (§  115) ;  as,  id)  base 
getnugt,  I  have  been  obliged ;  er  b  a  t  imljt  fonraien  (imnru,  he 
has  not  been  able  to  come. 

3d,  All  intransitive  verbs  which  are  followed  lv  an  object 
•in  the  genitive  or  dative,  or  by  a  preposition  ;  as,  er  bat  met* 
yer  gebacfit,  he  has  remembered  me  ;  id)  babe  tbm  gebtent,  I 
have  served  him;  er  bat  i'tber  ©id)  gefpctter,  he  has  derided 
you. 


4th,  Verbs  denoting  a  permanent  state  or  such  an  activity, 
by  means  of  which  an  impression  on  the  outward  senses  is 
produced;  e.  g.  id)  babe  gelegen,  gefdjlafen,  gefranben,  ge> 
wobnr,  I  have  lain,  slept,  stood,  Uvea;  er  &at  gebraufet,  go 
bri'idt,  gebuftet,  gcglartjt,  geredjen,  gefcbtenen,  geroeint,  he  has 
bellowed,  roared,  exhaled  fragrance,  glittered,  smelled,  ap- 
peared, wept,  &c. 

§    132.        INTRANSITIVE    VERBS    WHICH    ASSUME    THE 

auxiliary  fein. 

1st,  The  verb  fetn  itself;  as,  id)  bin  gemefen,  I  have  been , 
id)  roar  gewefeti,  I  bad  been. 

2d,  Verbs  which  imply  motion  either  in  general,  or  to  some 
definite  place  or  object ;  moreover,  such  as  denote  a  transition 
from  one  state  to  another,  especially  verbs  compounded  with 
the  prefixes  er,  »et,  ent,  or  with  the  particles  an,  auf,  aue> 
em,  &c     The  following  list  exhibits  most  of  them  : — 

aufawtben,  to  awake ;  crftauncn,   to  be  astonished,   and 

anfactcn,  to  degenerate ;  other  compounds  with  ft; 

btgtgnen,  to  meet;.  fabrra,  to  move; 

bn|ttn,  to  burst ;  fouitn,  to  become  putrefied  ; 

orfd>M,  to  break ;  PteaMt,  to  fly ; 

bring™,  to  press;  fltcijrn,  to  flow  ; 

(iron,  to  hasten  ;  fticren,  to  freeze  ; 

rrgrtmmc n,  to  grow  angry ;  gthen,  la  go  i 
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:o  climb: 


stfenMn,  to  get,  to  strive 
gcncfm,  to  recover ; 
gjtat^n,  to  foil  into ; 

gcrimtcn,  to  coagulate; 
gcf.-iitben,  to  come  to  pass 
tjetlen,  to  heal ; 

[nuii,  to 

fifttrtn, 
ffimmea,  t 
twinim,  to  come ; 
fritdittt,  to  creep  j 
(anbtn,  to  land  ; 
(aufm,  to  run ; 
quedcn,  to  well  forth  ; 
rtifen,  to  ripen ; 
reijeR,  to  travel ; 
trittn,  to  ride; 
tcnntn,  to  run ; 
rittnen,  to  flow; 
tSd en,  to  move ; 
(tbtibcn,  to  parti 
fdjietten,  to  dart  forth; 
fcbiffcii,  to  sail ; 
j'djleidmi,  to  sneak ; 
fdjlllpf  <n,  to  slip ; 


fdjnidjflt,  to  melt  j 
fc&vtitf  11,  to  stride ; 
fdiiwOen,  to  swell ; 
fcbmimmeil,  to  ewira 
fdin?itttcn,  to  vanish  ; 
fegdn,  to  sail; 
ftnfctt,  to  sink  ; 
fpriefifn,  to  sprout; 
[vtingen,  to  leap ; 
firigcti,  to  rise ; 
flrrben,  la  die; 
fttlittt,  to  push ; 
ftrenbcn,  to  strand ; 
frtaudtf  In,  to  trip ; 
ftretojm,  to  ramble ; 
flurjHI,  to  plunge  ; 
tr Elf  H,  to  step ; 
tw&tn,  to  trot; 
oetutmcn,  to  grow  poor ; 
Krictfcn,  to  decay,  and  many  el 
verbs  compounded  with  Bit 
uwnofcn,  to  wander ; 

roeidif  n,  to  yield ; 
jUhcn,  to  pass. 


§  138.  Borne  verbs  employ  baton  in  one  signification,  and 
fefn  in  another.  With  baben  they  generally  imply  an  activity, 
ind  with  fein  a  state  or  condition  .*— 

©r  bat  bad  Sormn  au&aebrannt,  he  has  burnt  out  the  chim- 
ney ;  bad  grater  tft  auSgebrannt,  the  fire  has  done  burning ;  id) 
babe  fertgcfabren  ju  lefeti,  I  nave  continued  to  read ;  id)  bin 
fortgefnbvcn,  I  drove  off;  tie  Stefcrc  bat  gefunjen,  the  pipe  hag 
leaked ;  bai  SJaffer  ift  gefloffen,  the  water  has  flowed ;  id)  babe 
aefrocen,  I  hare  been  cold ;  bie  Mild)  ift  gefretcit,  the  milk  is 
frozen;  id)  babe  mid)  mil  be  3  eg  an  gen,  I  have  become  fatigued  with 
walking  ;  id)  bin  nadj  $}aufe  geaangert,  I  have  gone  home  ;  id) 
babe  gejagt,  I  have  hunted ;  id)  bin  gejagt,  I  have  run  in  haste ; 
id)  babe  ein  ^ferb  geritten,  I  have  ridden  a  hone;  id)  bin  awV 
geritten,  I  have  taken  a  ride. 


CONJUGATION  OP  VERBS. 

§  134.  It  has  already  been  observed  (§  119)  that  only 
two  tenses  of  the  German  verb  are  simple  tenses,  namely,  the 
present  and  imperfect  of  the  active  voice.  Besides  these  the 
present  infinitive  active  (baben,  mrrben),  two  participles  (pre* 
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sabenc,  perf.  gebabt),  and  the  imperative  mood,  are  also  simple 
forms  of  the  verb.  All  other  parts  are  periphrastic  at  com- 
pound, and  formed  by  means  of  the  infinitive  or  perfect  parti- 
ciple, and  one  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  of  tenses. 

S  136.  In  the  compound  tenses  the  auxiliary  alone  is  in- 
flected. Hence  it  follows,  that  when  the  inflection  of  the  aux- 
iliaries is  known,  and  the  principal  parte  of  any  verb  are  given, 
all  the  tenses  of  the  same  may  be  easily  formed  according  to 
the  rules  given  above  (§  124). 

S  186.  The  inflection  of  the  compound  tenses  being  uniform 
in  all  German  verbs  (with  this  variation  only,  that  some  take 
baben  and  others  fctn  for  their  auxiliary),  all  the  differences  and 
irregularities  of  conjugation  must  be  sought  for  in  the  simple 
forms. 

§  137.  With  respect  to  their  simple  forms,  verbs 
follow  two  different  modes  of  inflection  : — 

1st,  Without  changing  the  radical  vowel,  they  form  the  im- 
perfect simply  by  adding  the  termination  ete  ore  t  to  the  root;  and 
the  perfect  participle,  by  adding  the  termination  e  t  or  t ;  e.  g 

Ses.  infin.  [ob  e  n,  to  praise,  imperil  id;  tub  t  e,  perl  part,  qei 
bet  (getobt).  Verbs  thus  conjugated  are  usually  called 
regular  verbs. 

2d,  The  vowel  of  the  root  is  changed  in  the  imperfect  tense 
and  in  the  perfect  participle,  which  latter  then  always  ends  in 
Clt  or  n,  and  the  first  and  third  persons  of  the  imperfect  indica- 
tive remain  without  any  termination;  e.  g.  pies,  infin.  b*« 
febten,  to  command,  imperf.  fd),  er  befafjl,  I,  he  com- 
manded, pert',  part,  bef  Dfcfen;  pres.  infin.  lefen,  to  read, 
imperf.  id)  Ids,  per£  part  g  e  I e f  e n. 

Verbs  of  this  form  of  conjugation  have  heretofore  passed  under 
the  name  of  irregular  verbs.  As,  however,  they  are  very  numer- 
ous, comprehending  nearly  all  the  primitive  verbs  of  the  language, 
this  name  is  now  generally  discarded,  and  various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  reduce  them  to  a  number  of  regular  conjugations. 

Note.  The  classification  of  the  irregular  verbs  (which  name  wo 
retain  for  the  sake  of  convenience),  and  an  alphabetical  list  of  them 
will  be  found  below. 

Sixteen  verba  are  partly  regular  and  irregular,  in  the  forma 
Ion  of  their  simple  forms.     They  will  be  found  in  the  table 


uf  irregular  verbs  below. 
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§  138.  The  personal  terminations  of  the  simple  tenses 
are  essentially  the  same  in  both  kinds  of  verbs,  except  in  the 
first  and  third  persons  singular  of  the  imperfect  indicative,  in 
which  irregular  verbs  assume  no  termination.  The  first  and 
third  persons  plural  end  always  in  e  n,  and  the  second  person 
riural  in  et  throughout  all  the  moods  and  tenses. 

5  139.  When  the  root  of  an  irregular  verb  contains  one  of 
ins  vowels  a,  a  or  it,  it  is  generally  modified  into  a,  i,  &  in  the 
second  and  third  persons  of  the  present  indicative,  and  also  in 
the  imperfect  subjunctive ;  e.  g.  id)  balte,  bu  baltft,  er  baft,  I  hold, 
thou  holdest,  he  holds  ;  id)  f an  t,  sub],  itr)  fan t  c,  I  found,  I  might 
find.  In  like  manner  the  radical  e  is  changed  into  i  or  i  t  in 
the  second  and  third  persons  of  the  present  indicative,  and  in 
the  singular  of  the  imperative  ;  e.  g.  id)  gtbt,  bit  gtbft,  er  gt'bt, 
atb  bit,  I  give,  thou  givest,  he  gives,  give  thou ;  id)  febe,  bu 
ftebft,  er  fiebt,  fief)  tu,  F  see,  thou  seest,  he  sees,  see  thou. 

§  140.  The  following  table  presents  a  comparative  view 
of  the  termination*  of  the  simple  forms  of  verbs,  both  regular 
and  irregular. 

Present  or  ail  Veebs. 


iMI 

m 

m 


1st  Pen.  e, 
"  Pers.  eft,  ft, 
Pera.  et,  t     | 


jflst 


1st  Pers,  en,n,  I    en, 

" "  Pers.  et,  t,       et, 

Pers.  en,n.  |    en. 


Impbeffct  of  RecjuLAB  Visas.         Isnui.  or  Ria.  Vims. 

Jndicntj™.  SnbjnnctiTO. 

ete,  te,  I  3d  Pers.  sing,  e, 
ctcjt  teft,      1st  Pers.  pL     en, 

ete,  te,  |  2d  Pen.  pi.    et,t 

etett,  ten,  I       iMnwmvm. 

eten,ten.    |  **  "* 


1st  Pers.  te,  ete, 

2d  Pers.  reft,  eteft, 

3d  Pers.  te,  ete, 

1st  Pers.  ten,  eteit/ 

Pers.  tet,  etet, 

Pers.  ten,  eten. 


»— {85  T-t: 


iMKoraor  or  lfineovLAB  Veebs.  Immbat.  or  la.  Vim 


*i 


1st  Pers.  — 

2d  Pers.    ft,  eft, 
3d  Pen.  — 


e,  1  2d  Pers.  sing. — ,t, 

Cft  ft  lstPers.pl.    «, 

e.  |  2d  Pen.  pL.   et,  t 
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Innarlcr  or  InnEauLAB  Visa* 
lutin.  Snbjustin- 

let  Fen.     en, 
Pers.     «,  t, 
Pers.    en. 


'— — \p7f.   t-m. 

§  141.       REMARKS   ON    ThX    TABLE. 

Remark  1-  In  the  present  tense,  all  German  verba  am  rega 
larly  formed  by  adding  the  above  terminations  to  the  root  of  lht 
present  infinitive. 

Remark  2.  In  the  imperfect  of  regular  verba,  the  t  and  the  (tin 
dicate  the  tense,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  termination  the 
different  persons.  The  imperfect  of  irregular  verbs,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  terminations  for  the  perron  only,  the  tense  being  saffi 
cientlj  distinguished  by  the  change  of  the  radical  vowel. 

Remark  3.  With  respect  to  the  £  preceding  the  terminations  ft 
t(,  &c.,  itis  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  always  retained  in  the  sub 
junctive  mood,  but  in  the  indicative  it  may  either  be  retained  or 
omitted,  as  euphony  may  require ;  e.  g.  subjunctive,  id)  (cot,  I  may 
praise,  bit  (cb  eft,  thou  mayat  praise,  id)  lahet  t,  I  might  praise; 
indicative,  pn  lob  eft  or  lob  ft,  thou  praiseat;  idjlebdc  orlobtt,  1 
was  praising. 

Remark  4.  Verbs  ending  tin  or  <  r  n,  reject  the  t  of  the  termi- 
nation of  inflection  throughout,  before  ft,  t  or  n.  Bat  in  Die  first 
person  of  the  present  indicative,  and  in  the  imperative  singular,  the 
t  of  the  original  termination  is  rejected  in  its  stead ;  e.  g.  femmdn, 
to  collect;  pres.  indie,  id)  fumtnU  (instead  of  famm  tit),  I  collect, 
bu  fommtlft,  tt  fnmmrtt,  thou  collecteat,  he  collects,  (antra  (t  Dit, 
do  tliou  collect ;  tt  baucr  t,  it  lasts,  from  baut  x  n,  &c-  The  sub- 
j  maotive,  however,  either  retains  the  c  in  both  eases,  or  rejects  the 
first  only;  e.  g.  icb  Mb  elf  or  tab  I  (,  I  may  blame,  fit  tabtltn  at 
at)  I  (it,  they  may  blame,  die 

J  142.  The  tenses  of  the  passive  voice  axe  all  periphrastic 
are  formed  by  combining  the  perfect  participle  of  the  verb 
with  the  different  moods  and  tenses  of  the  auxiliary  re  t  r  t  r  n  ; 
as,  pres.  indie  id)  roerfce  g  e  1 1 1  b  t,  I  am  loved  ;  imperf.  indie 
id)  rourbe  geit'ebf,  I  was  loved;  pert  indie  id)  tin  a  eli'e  6t 
rootCen,  I  have  been  loved,  &c.  In  this  connection  the  perfect 
participle  of  tecrben  always  loses  its  prefix  g  t.     (§  133.  1st.) 
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PARADIGMS 

TO  THE  CONJUGATION  OF  GERMAN  VERBS, 

i  143.    I.    TRANSITIVE  VERBS. 

2  Is  h  e  li ,   to   praise,   regular. 
M  11  f  e  n,  to  call,  irregular. 

{Pubs.  Irfin.  toben,  rufen. 
Peef.  Inftn.  gelott,  gerufen  tjaben. 

ACTIVE  VOICE. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD.  SUBJUNCTIVE  HOOD 

Present. 

Singular.  Singular. 

I   praise,   call,   am   praising,  I  may  praise,  call,  be'  pratt* 

calling,  do  praise,  call.  log,  calling. 

idf  lobe,  rufe,  id)  lobe,  rufe, 

Cu  lobefl  (lobfr),  rufefl  {rufft},  bu  lobeft,  rufe(t) 

er  lobet  (lobt),  rufet  (ruft) ;  er  lobe,  rufe; 

Pfara*.  Plural. 

wtr  lobtit,  rufen,  wir  foben,  rufen, 

ibc  lobet  (lotr),  rufet  (ruft),  ibr  lobet,  rufet, 

fie  lobett,  rufen.  fie  bbeit,  rufen. 

Impkbfbct. 
Singular.  Singular. 

1  praised,  called,  was  prais-  I  might  praise,  call,  be  prais- 
ing, ceiling,  did  praise,  call.        ing,  calling. 

id;  lobte,  rief,  id)  lobete,  rfefe, 

bu  lobteft,  rtefeft  (rieffO,  bu  fabeteft,  riefefl, 

er  lobte,  rtef;  ee  lobete,  riefe; 

Plural.  Phtral 

mlt  lobten,  riefen,  wir  lobeten,  riefen, 

ibr  lobtet,  riefet  (rieft),  ibr  lobetet,  riefet, 

fie  lobten,  riefen.  fie  lobeten,  riefen. 

PlBROt. 

I  have  praised,  called,  been  I  may  hare   praised,   emtted, 

praising,  calling,  &c.  been  praising,  calling,  &c 

Sing.  id)  babe,  bu  baft,  er  bal  Sing.  {$  babe,  bu  babeft,  er 

gelobt.  gerufen;  babe  gelobt,  gerufen  j 
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Plw.  nir  tjabtrt,  0)t  babt,  fie  Plw.  imr  baben,  ibr  babet,  {If 
baben  gelebt,  gerufen.  baben  gelobt,  gerufen. 

FtUnRFBCT. 

1    bad    praised,   called,   boon  I  might  have  praised,  called) 

praising,  calling,  &c  been  praising,  calling,  <kc- 

Sin;,  id)  botte,  bn  batteft,  er  Sin;,  id)  botte,  bu  fcattefr,  er 

batte  geio  be,  gerufen ;  botte  gelobt,  gerufen ; 

Plw.  reir  batten,  ibr  batter,  fit  Plur.  nir  batten,  ibr  battel,  fie 

batten  gelobt,  gerufen.  batten  gelobt,  gerufen. 

Foist  Future. 

I  shall  praise,  call,  be  prais-  I  shall  praise,  call,  be  prais- 
ing, calling,  &c.  ing,  calling,  die 

Sing,  id)  nerbe,  bu  m'rfr,  er  Sing,  in)  nerbe,  bu  werbeft, 
ist'rb  loben,  rufen;  er  nerbe,  loben,  rufen; 

Plw.  roii-  nerben,  ibr  merbet,  Plur.  nir  nerben,  ibr  rosrbet, 
fte  nerben  loben,  rufen.  fie  nerben  loben,  rufen. 

Future  Perfect. 

I  shall  have  praised,  called,  I  shall  have  praised,  called 

been  praising,  calling,  dec.  been  praising,  calling,  dec 

Sin;,  id)  nerbe,  bu  nirft,  er  Sing,  id)  nerbe,  bu  nerbeft  « 

mtrb  gelobt,  gerufen  baben ;  nerbe  gelobt,  gerufen  baben ; 

Plw.  ntr  nerben,  ibr  nerbet,  Plw.  nir  nerben,  tbr  nerbet, 

fie  nerben  gelobt,  gerufen  b«*  fie  nerben  gelobt,    gerufer. 

ben.  rjateii. 

Cokditionals. 

First  Conditional.  Second  Conditionat- 

I  should  praise,  call,  be  praie-  I  should  have  praised,  called, 

ing,  calling.  been  praising  calling. 

Sing,  id)  roiirbe,  bu  nurbeft.  Sing,  id)  nurbe,  bu  nurbefr, 

er  nurbe  loben,  rufen ;  er  nurbe  gelobt,  gerufen  bo* 
ben; 

Plw.  w     .<*'irben,  ibr  murbet,  Plw.  nir  nurben,  ibr  rourber, 

Tw  ~  '•  ■  i  -     .  !«■>  mfen.  fie  nurben  gelobt,  gerufe* 
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iKmu/rm  Mood. 
Singular.  Plural 

listen  air,  let  us  praise,  U 
praising, 
We    (bu)/    praise    thou,   do     lebet,  lobt  (ibr),  /  praise   ye, 

praise,  Jobert  ©ie,  $  doyepraise, 

lobe  er  {fie,  e6),  let  him  (her,     loben  fie,  let  thetrt  praise, 
it)  praise,  be  praising ;    . 

Singular.  Plural. 

rufen  one,  let  us  call,  be  jail- 
ing, 
cufe  (bu),  call  thou,  do  call,        rufet,  nift  (ibr), )  call  ye,  do 

rufen  ©ie,         i    ye  call, 
rufe  er  (fit,  re),  let  him  (her,    rufen  fie,  let  them  call,  be 
it)  coll,  be  calling ;  calling. 

Infinitives.  Participles. 

Pres.  (oben,  mfm,  to  praise,  Proa,  lobenb,  rufenb,  praising 

to  call'  calling. 

Perf.  gelobt,  gerufen  bahtn,  to  Perf.  gelobt,  gerufen,  praised, 

have  praised,  called.  called. 

PASSIVE  VOICE. 

indicative  hood.  subjunctive  mood. 

Present. 

I  am  praised,  called,  &c.  I  may  be  praised,  called,  &c> 

Sing,   id)  merbe,  bu  rotrft,  er  Sing,  id)  roerbe,  bu  toerbeft,  er 

utrb  gelobt,  gerufen;  ■  merbe  gelobt,  gerufen; 

PIw.  »tr  werben,  ibr  toerbet,  Plur.  mix  werben,  t&r  mrrbet, 

|!e  njerben  gelobt,  gerufen.  fie  werben  gelobt,  gerufen. 

Imperfect. 
I  was  praised,  called,  &c.  I  might  be  praised,  called,  &c 

Sing.  id)  wurbe,  bu  tourbeft,     Sing,  id)  murfce,  bu  tourbeft,  er 

er  wurbe  gelobt,  gerufen;  »&rbe  gelobt,  gerufen ; 

Plur.  ttrir  murbeti,  if)r  wurbet,    Plur.  mix  murben,  ifcr  tonrbet 

fte  wurben  gelobt,  gerufen.  fie  WHrben  gelobt,  gerufen. 

ooglc 


Pnncr. 

I  have  been  praised,  called,  I   mar  have    been    praised, 

&,c.  called,  dec. 

Sing,  id;  bin,  bu  btft,  er  ifl  ge=  Sing,  id)  fei,  bu  fefefr,  er  frf 

lobt,  gerufen  rootben  j  gelobt,  gerufen  rcorben ; 

Plur.  air    fine,   tbr   fetb,  fie  P/kt.  totr  feien,  ibt  fetet,  fit 

jinb  gitobr,  gerufen  werben.  feien  gelobt,  gerufen  mortem. 


I   had   been   praised,  called, 

<fec. 

Sing-,  id)  tear,  bu  marft,  er  mat  Sing-,  id)  mate,  bu  narefr,  er 

gelobt,  gerufen  roerben ;  mare  gelobt,  gerufen  rsorben ; 

P/wr.  rotr  waren,  ibr  rearer,  fie  Plur.  roir   tonren,  ibr  rearer, 

ronren    gelobt,  gerufen  for*  fie    waren    gelobt,   gerufen 

ben.  w orb en. 

FlBST  FtlTUBB. 

1  shall  be  praised,  called,  dec.     I  shall  be  praised,  called,  &c 

Sing,  id)  werbe,  bu  wtrfr,  er    Sing,  id)  roerbe,  bu  roerbeft,  er 

miirb  gelobt,  gerufen  mtrtin ;         roerbe  gelobt,  gerufen   »er« 

ben  | 

Plur.  air  toerten,  ifcr  reerbet,  Plur.  roir  toetbtii,  t&r  Berber, 

fie   roerben   gelobt,  gerufen  fie  roerben  gelobt,  gerufen 

werben.  roerben. 

Fbtuhe  Perfect. 

I  shall   have    been    praised,  I   shall    have  been  praised 

called,  dec.  called,  die. 

Sing,  id)  weebe,  bu  mirfl,  er  Sing,  id)  werbe,  bu  tmbeft,  et 

wirb  gelobt,  gerufen  werben  werbe  gelobt,  gerufen  roerben 

fetn;  fern; 

Plur.  wir  roerben,  ibr  reerbet,  Plur.  roir  roerben,  tbr  reerbet, 

fie  roerben  gelobt/  gerufen  fie  uecben  gelobt,  gerufen 

roerben  fetn.  worben  fein. 
C  own  mow  am. 

First  Conditional.  Second  Conditional. 

I  should  be  praised,  called,  I  should  have  been  praised, 

etc.  called,  die 

fl  vg.  id)  ntfirbe,  bu  wftrteft,  Smg.  id)  roitrbe,  bu  reurtefl,  er 

er    rourte    gelobt,    gerufen  nurbe  gelobt,  gerufen  WW* 

werben ;  ben  fetn ; 

• 


**V.  rote  murbeit,  ifcr  w&rbrt,  Plur.  mix  routfcett,  ibr  »Srbet, 
fit  murben  gelobt,  gerufeit  fit  tcutCen  geiobt,  gerufen 
werben.  rcorten  fein. 

Imperative  Mood. 
Singular.  Plural. 

werben  icir  gelobr,  gerufeii,  lei 
us  be  praised,  called, 
■wrb*  <6u)  gelobt,  gerufen,  be    tnertet  (ifcr)  gelutt,  gecufcit,  ) 
(thou)  praised,  called,  tsettcti  ®ie  jetubt,  gerufen,  J 

be  ye  (you)  praised,  called, 
•erbe  er  tfir,  c6>  geiofct,  germ     roetten  fie  gelobt,  gerufen,  let 
fen,    let   him    (her,   it)   be         them  be  praised,  called, 
praised,  called ; 

Infinitives.  Pabticifleb. 

Pros,  oelott,  gerufen  eerten,  to  PerT.  getobt,  gerufen,  praised, 

be  praised,  called  called. 

t'crf.   gelobt,  gerufen  roorben  Put.  }u  lobenb,  ju  ruff  nb,  to  be 

fct'n,  to  have  been  praised,         praised,  called. 

called. 

S  144.    II.    REFLEXIVE  VERBS. 
©i<h  freuen,  to  rejoice, 

iPjojs.  Inwn.  fidj  freuen. 
IMp«F.Ii™ic;id)fre«temtd). 
Pkrf.  Part,  ftdj  gefreuet  or  gefreut. 
Pekf.  Inftn.  fid)  gefreut  baben. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD.  SUBJUNCTIVE  HOOD. 

Pbesent. 

[  rejoice,  aiu  rejoicing,  do  re-  I  may  rejoice,   be   rejoicing 

joice,  &c.  etc. 

Sing,  td)  freue  mid),  bu  freutft  Sing,  id)  freue  mf«b,  bu  frntefl 
(freuft)  bid),  er  fteuet  (freut)        bid),  er  freue  fid) ; 
Mi 

Plur.  wir  freuen  una,  ibr  freiu  Plur.  mi  freuen  une,  tbr  freiu 
eJ  (freut)  eud),  fie  freuen  fid).        et  cud),  fie  freuen  fid). 

Imperfect. 
[  rejoiced,  dec.  I  might  rejoice,  Ac. 

Swig .  id)  freute  mid),  bu  freu>  £*%.  id)  frmete  raid),  bu  fretn 
teft  btdj*  &c  eteft  bid),  &c- 
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K«f.  ait    freiiten    u««,    ft)r    K«r.  rerr  frnteten  mil,  «fec 
frentet  aid)/  &  c- 

Fwht. 
I  have  rejoiced,  Ace.  I  may  have  rejoiced,  &c 

Sing,  id)  t)abe  mid)  gefreut,  tu    Sing .  id)  Ijobc  mid]  gefreut,  bi 
vaft  Bid)  gefreut,  «*c  babeft  bid)  gefreut,  &c 

Pfw.  n>ir  babm  on*  gefreut,    Plw.  uric  bobeu  unfi  gefteut 
c*e.  Ac 

Pluperfect. 

1  had  rejoiced,  iic,  I  might  have  rejoiced,  cec. 

Sing,  id)    ijatte  micb   aefrcut.     Sing,  id)  batte   mid)   gefreut 
c*c  &c. 

FlBST    FCTURBI 

t  shall  rejoice,  Ace.  I  shall  rejoice,  &c. 

Sing,  id)  werbe  mid)  freueit,    Sin#.  id)  merbe  mid)  freuen, 
bu  roirfl  bid)  &c.  bit  roerbefr  bid)  &c 

Future  Perfect. 
1  shall  have  rejoiced,  ic.  I  shall  have  rejoiced,  Ac 

Sing,  idj  nerbe  mid)  gefreut    Sing,  id)  uerbe  mid)  gefreut 
bob  it,  tu  roirft  bid)  &c.  (taben,  bu  merfceft  &c. 

Conditionals. 
First  Conditional.  Second  Conditional. 

1  should  rejoice,  &c  I  should  have  rejoiced,  ccc. 

Sing,  id)  murbe  mid)  freuen,  bu    Sing,  id)  murbe  mid)  gefreut 
miitCefl  &C.  bflben,  &u  wiirbeft  <Scc 

Ikperativr  Mood. 
rejoice  thou,  ccc. 

Phsr.  freuen  ttir  unit, 
Sing,  freue  bid),  freuet  (ibr)  eudj, 

freue  er  (fie  efl)  fid);  fteueu  fie  fid). 

Participles. 


Pres.  fj(h  freuen,  to  rejoice.         fid)  freuenb,  rejoicing. 
Per£  fid)    gefreut    baben,    to    fid)  gefreut,  rejoiced, 
have  rejoiced. 

§  145.    III.    INTRANSITIVE  VERRS. 
©  e  b  t  n,  to  go,  takes  f  e  t  n  for  its  auxiliary. 

!Prks.  Infin.  gebett,  to  go. 
Ihpbrf.  Indic.  id)  ging,  I  went 
Pebf.  Part,  gegaiigen,  gone. 
Prrf.  Infin.  geqangen  fetn,  to  have  gone 
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INDICATIVE  MOOD.  SUBJUNCTIVE  HOOD. 

Pbrbent. 
I  f,o,  am  going,  do  go,  dec  I  may  go,  tie  going,  &c 

Sing.  idjgebe,bugebe|r(gebfr),    Sing,  id)  gebe,  bu  gebeft,  « 

ergebt;  gebe; 

Pfor.  nstr    geben,    tfcr    gebet    P/wr.  nrir  gefcen,  ibr  gebet,  fit 
(gefct),  fie  gefcen  (gebn).  fle^en. 

IXFBKPICT. 

I  went,  was  going,  did  go,  &c     I  might  go,  be  going,  &c. 
Sing,  id)   ging,  bu  gingft,   er     Sing,  id)  ginge,  bu  gingeft)  et 

gtng;  ginge; 

Ptur.  roir  gingen,  tSjr  ginger,    F'ir.  roir  gingen,  ibr  ginger, 

fie  gingen.  fee  gingen. 

Pkktkot. 
I  have  gone,  been  going,  4sc      I  may  have  gone,  been  going, 

dec, 
Sing,  id)  bin,  hi  Wft,  er  iftge*    Swig,  icfa  fef,  bu  feieft,  er  fei 

gangen ;  gegangen ; 

Plur.  mix  (tab,  tbr  feib,  fie  finb    P«ir-  roir  feten,  fl)r  feier,  fii 

gegongen.  feien  gegongen. 

PlUPlEPBCT. 

[  had  gone,  been  going,  osc        I  might  have  gone,  been  going, 

Sing,  id)  war,  bu  wavit,  er  roar  Sing,  id)  mate,  bu  tuorefl,  et 

gegangen ;  mare  gegangen ; 

Plur.  roir  roaren,  tbr  roarer,  fie  PJur.  roir  roaren,  ibr  roarer,  fit 

roaren  gegangen.  roaren  gegangen. 

First  Future. 

I  shall  go,  be  going,  &c.  I  shall  go,  be  going,  etc. 

Sing,  id)  roerbf,  bu  mini,  et  Sing,  id)  roerbe,  bu  roerbejt,  et 

roirb  geijen ;  roerbe  ge$en ; 

plur.  roir roerben,  ibr  roerbet,  Plur.  mu  roerben,  ft)r  roerbet, 

fie  roerben  geben.  fie  roerben  geben. 

Futcrr-  Perfect. 

I  shall  hare  gone,  been  going,  I  shall  have  gone,  been  going, 

dec  occ. 

Swig,  id)  roerbe,  bu  mirft,  er  Sing,  id)  roerbe,  bn  roerbeft,  et 

roirb  gegangen  fein;  werbe  gegangen  fet'n; 

Plur.  roir  roerben,  ibr  roerbet,  Plur.  roir  roerben,  ibr  icerbet, 

fie  roerben  gegangen  fein.  fie  roerben  gegangen  fern. 
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Conditional*. 

First  Conditional.  Second  Conditional. 

t  ahoold  go,  be  going,  &c  I  should  have  gone,  been  go> 

Sing,  id)  ro&rbe,  bu  DJUTceft,     Sing,  id)  ro&rbe,  bu  m&rbrft, 

ec  tt&rbe  gelKti  j  er  w&rbe  gegongen  fein ; 

Ww.  »ir  wiirben,  ifcr  nriirbefc     Plvr.  »ir  miitbert,  (fir  wfirbet, 

fie  raiirBen  gefjen,  fie  w&rDm  gegangert  ftin. 

Impekattve  Hood. 

Phtr.  gefren  »tr,  let  us  go,  b* 

Sm£.  gebe  (.bu),  go  thou,  do     gebet  or  gebt  (t&r),  gelfeit  ©fc, 

go,  go  ye  (you),  do  go, 

gebe  er  (fie,  eS),  let  hint  (her,    getjett  or  ge&n  fie,  let  them  go. 

it)  go; 

IifmnTtVE  Mood.  Pabticiplh. 

Pre*,  gdjeii,  to  go.  Pre*,  geberib,  going. 

Pert  gegangert    fein,   to  have     Perf.  gegangert,  gone. 

gone. 

IV.    IMPERSONAL  VERBS.* 

§  146.  Impersonal  verb*  are  conjugated  like  other  verbs  in 
nil  the  mood*  and  tense*,  but  only  in  the  third  person  singular 
(§114). 

They  want  the  passive  voice,  and  generally  employ  the  auxi- 
liary baben  (§  131). 

Pres.  Ind.  tt  rf gnrt,  it  rain*.  Subj.  ti  regiw,  it  may  rain. 

htiptrf.  Ind.  et  rcgntle,  it  ruined.  Subj.  rf  rtgnctc,  it  might  rain. 

Per/.  Ind.  tt  hot  gmgnc t,  it  haa  Subj.  tt  Wf  g<r  cgnct,  it  may  haw 

rained.  rained. 

Pluptrf.  Ind.  tt  fwtlf  gewgnrt,  it  Subj.  tt  h&nt  gtrrgnet,  it  might 

had  mined.  have  rained. 

FintFtit.f  wirt  Mflnfli,  it  will  3u*j.  cfwcr&f  wgnrii,  it  willrai» 

Future  Per/,  tt  rohb  jjfrtgnrt  &a»  Subj.  tt  mtrbc  gtrranet  ba(en>  It 

6cn,  it  will  have  tamed.  will  have  rained. 
Conditional*. 

Firtt  Cimd.  t$  wutbc  rtgn«i,  it  Second  Cond.  tt  wflrbe  grrtaiuj 

would  rain.  babert,  it  would  have  ralnad. 

tmperat.  (S  regnc !  let  it  rain! 

Pret.  Infin.  wgtien,  to  rain.  nWrfW-i..  5  «3n«*«  Taina*, 

Pn-/./Wln.(,tKgn«bn6(n,tohav)  *"»™«*«<m.  j  aewgiirt,  rained. 

*  For  eierciM.  on  tbx  mpirtoii  U  verbt  as*  Lawn  LTI. 
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|  Wt  -  Some  impersonal  verba  have  a  rafleiivo  form ;  u, 
r»  futgt  jia),  it  is  a  question ;  H  jieml  fid),  it  is  becoming,  i&c 
Others  again  are  active,  and  are  followed  by  an  object  in  the 
accusative  or  dative,  which  may  be  either  &  substantive  <r  a 
personal  pronoun ;  e.  g.  c$  bung  ert  mid),  bid),  t  b  it,  I  am, 
thou  art,  he  is  hungry;  t&  turfter,  frterr,  fdjautert  in  i  dj,  I  am 
thirsty,  cold,  shuddering ;  eS  geltngt  m  t  r,  I  succeed ;  e&  gruuet 
t  b  m,  he  dreads.  The  accusative  or  dative  is  sometimes  placed 
first,  and  then  the  t  i  is  omitted  ;  as,  m  t  d)  burtgert,  m  t  dj  biir* 
ftet,  m  i  r  gtaurt,  &c. 

V.    COMPOUND  VERBS. 

5  148.  1st,  Compound  veibs  are  either  separable  or  true- 
pardbh. 

2d,  In  compounds  of  the  first  class,  the  constituent  port*  an 
separated,  and  the  first  component  is  placed  after  the  verb,  in 
all  the  simple  forms  of  the  verb  which  are  susceptible  of  in- 
flection, viz :— in  the  imperative  active,  and  in  die  present  and 
imperfect,  both  indicative  and  subjunctive ;  e.  a.  uiifongen,  to 
begin,  pre*,  indie,  id)  fange  an,  I  begin,  vaperf.  id)  firm  an,  I 
begun,  mperaf.  fange  3u  an,  begin  thou.  Moreover,  in  the  per- 
fect participle,  the  augment  g  e  is  inserted  between  the  separable 
particle  and  the  verb  ;  e.  g.  art=gfcfartgen,  aueigogangen,  ab«jc» 
reift,  from  anfangen,  to  commence  ;  otiegefren,  to  go  out;  ab« 
ret  fen,  to  set  out  on  a  journey. 

Remark.  In  subordinate  propositions,  however,  which  are  in- 
troduced by  a  conjunction  or  conjunctive  word,  such  as— a  ( f ,  o  a,  i  If 
Be  ni,  u><  nit,  n>ei!,  6  a(i,  &c.,  or  by  a  relative  pronoun,  this  separa- 
tion of  the  component  parts  does  not  take  place;  e.g.  alt  tben 
Wc  ©«nne  aufgtng  (from  aufgebtn),  just  as  the  sun  was  rising; 
tv  en  ti  tx  nut  an  fame  (from  antemitwn) !  would  that  he  might  ar- 
rive! 3 no  cm  id)  am  £«uft  Borb«tging,as  I  was  passing  by  the 
house.    JDtt  abate,  w  1 I ch  t  (id)  nuf  tljut,  the  door  which  opened. 

§  149.  In  compounds  of  the  second  class,  the  constituen 
parts  remain  inseparably  connected  throughout  the  entire  con 
legation  of  the  verb,  and  the  perfect  participle  does  not  assume 
the  augment  g  t,  if  the  first  component  is  one  of  those  inaepa 
■able  particles  mentioned  above  (S  122)  ;  but  if  it  is  a  noun  or 
an  adjective,  the  augment  is  prefixed  to  the  entire  compound ; 
e.  g  id)  oertiere,  I  lose,  id)  eerier,  I  lost,  part,  perioral,  lost 
But,  friibfriicfen,  to  breakfast  (compounded  with  the  adjective 
frflb, early), perf.  part,  gefrubftucft;  «chrfeitfgm,wjustify(&oni 
trtdjt,  just),  perf.  part,  g  t  recbtfetrtgt,  die 
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f  ISO.  Verbs  compounded  with  substantives  or  adjective* 
are  generally  inseparable,  when  they  so  coalesce  in  sense  as 
to  form  one  complex  conception ;  but  when  their  union  is  ao 
slight,  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  distinct  words,  they  are  se- 
parable ;  e.  g.  Start  jtntett,  to  take  place ;  bod)  adjtett,  to 
esteem  highly ;  Ic  &  fcrethen,  to  acquit ;  perf.  parts.  Start  g«* 
furtCeti,  bod)  geacbtet,  toe  gefprodjen. 

S  151.  When  the  verb  is  compounded  with  a  particle  (L 
e.  with  an  adverb,  a  preposition,  or  a  simple  prefix),  the  accent 
determines  to  which  of  the  two  classes  the  compound  belongs. 
If  the  particle  is  accented,  the  compound  is  separable  ;  but  if 
the  principal  accent  falls  on  the  verb  itself  tho  compound  is  in. 
separable. 

A  list  of  inseparable  prefixes  has  already  been  given  abov* 
(§  122.  2d). 

§  152.  Verbs  compounded  with  the  following  adverbs  am] 
prepositions  are  separable : —  ah,  an,  a  u  f,  a  u  i,  I)  t  i,  c  a  t, 
tin,  fort,  d  t  r,  bin,  and  the  compounds  of  hex  and  bin  :— 
berab,  bin  e in,  &c  ;  rt  a  a),  niece  r,  ob,  00  r,  roe 5,  |iv 

I  u  t  u  d .• 

exaxpi.es. 

anfenimtn,  to  arrive,  part,  anaefnnnwu ; 

«uf)i(f)f  n,     to  rise,  "  aufgclranbtn  ; 

borfcringHi,  to  offer,  "  batqthrocbt ; 

ftttfBfJKn,    to  continue,  •'  fertgtfohrcn ; 

wrgwcrftti,  to  throw  away,    "  attggfiwrfflt ; 

jnbrinoni,    to  spend,  "  jugf  bta*t. 

§  153.     Compounds  with  0  11  r  eft,  b  i  h  1 1  r,  u  b  t  r,  u  m,  u  n* 

I I  r,  v  o  K  and  n>  i  e  b  e  r  are  separabto,  when  the  accent  rests 
<tn  the  particle ;  they  are  inseparable,  when  i\  rests  on  the  verb 
itself  (5  122.  5th). 

It  is  frequently,  the  case,  that  in  one  ap  J  tfc*  mm  compound  this 
difference  of  accentuation  has  given  rise  to  different  sigiiinWkttia. 

nXAXK.ES. 

fcurftbtingtn  (inseparable),  1 
b  u  r  *  brina.cn    (separable),    to 

spfo)anraaajmt 
BBta)teif(n  (iosep.),  to  travel  over,  part,  bard)  rci  ft; 
b  u  t  d>  rrifen  (sap.)/  tc  travel  through,  part,  t  u  t  A  omift ; 
flbft f  fl  f] r <  n  (insep.;,  to  convince,  part,  6pcrfaf)tt; 
Ifccrfnbrcn  (sep.),  to  convey  over,  part.  Qbttgeftfrrt; 

*  Compare  alio  the  tabto  of  Brpanbb  and  towraumhle  nth*  an  vsm 
sbmbJ. 
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orrfcr  h a  1 1 1 n  (Insep.),  to  entertain,  pari,  uiiter  6  alt  tit ; 
uiitcrholTcn  (sep.),  to  hold  under,  part,  u  n  1 1  r  fallen  ; 
sell  ( n  t  e  n  (insep.),  to  finish,  part.  mU  t  n  b  1 1 ; 
VCllgimn  (Rep.),  to  Gil  by  pouring  into,  part.  9  e  1 1  gcgpffat. 

Remark.  Compounds  with  the  preposition  nuter  (which 
■hould  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  adyerb  raicBer)  an 
always  inseparable,  the  accent  being  invariably  assumed  by  the  verb 
itself;  as,  mbtx  I  c  gen,  to  confute,  part,  miter  le  gt;  ntibcrftefyfli,  to 
withstand,  part.  nHOftflariEtn,  The  adverbial  prefix  m  t  i  cannot  be 
reduced  to  any  definite  rule,  as  the  accent  does  not  in  afl  instance! 
decide  whether  it  is  separable  01  inseparable. 

§  154.  With  respect  to  the  in/inilive  of  compound  verbs, 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  particle  ju  (§  120)  is  placed  be- 
fore it,  if  the  verb  is  inseparable ;  if  separable,  it  is  inserted  be- 
tween tho  two  components,  and  constitutes  one  word  with 
then;  e.  g.  iu  ciittoetben,  to  desecrate;  j  u  lerfoAcn,  to  fall 
into  pieces ;  but,  an=)luft»na,«t,  to  begin ;  toegsjUJinerfen,  to 
throw  away ;  jurucl>justmb(n,  to  drive  back,  &c. 

§  1S5,  Compounds  generally  follow  the  conjugation  ot 
their  simple  verbs.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  simple 
forms  of  a  separable  compound : — 

Slbretfert,  to  set  out  on  a  journey. 

mDICATTVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PuanrT. 

Singular.  Singular. 

Id)  rtiji   Ob,  bu  mjtft  ab,  tt  «if«    id)  «tf«  nb,  bu  ttifcfl  Ob,  (t  vriftt 
(rtift)  as ;  ab ; 

Plural.  Plural. 

*tr  nifnt  ab.  i*)r  rtifet  (trifl)  ab,    rail  reiftn  ab,  ibt  nifet  ab,  fie  rrtfta 
fit  rrifert  ab  ab. 

iHPBBnOT. 

Singular.  Singular, 

it  rriffc  ab,  bu  ret('teft  ab,  ct  niftt  id)  wiftte  ab,  ba  r eifrteft  ab,  re  trt 
ab ;  fete  ob  ; 

Plural.  Plural. 

*h  wtftnt  ab,  Ifjr  trifle!  ab,  fit  wit  wlfrtrn  ab,  tfttr  wtfrtft  ab,  fb 
rdftoi  ab.                ,  rrifrttn  ab. 

IitmATm. 

Singular.  Plural. 

rrift  (bu)  ab,  retfe  a  ab ;  tttfen  nix  ab,  rrifet  (teifl)  i(r  as. 

rcifrn  fie  ab. 
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Pros,  a&triftn  or  (AfXtAfm.  Pros.  Part,  oivriflnb. 

Perf.  nfigereifl  [fin.  Perf.  Part,  ufrotreift 

SYNTAX  OF  THE  VERB. 

I.       AOEBEMBNT. 

§  156.  The  verb  agrees  with  its  subject  nominative  in 
number  and  person.  Id  German  the  subject  cannot  bo 
omitted  as  in  the  Classical  languages,  in  which  the  termina- 
tion of  the  verb  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  difference  of  per- 
son and  number ;  except  in  the  second  person  of  the  impera- 
tive singular,  when  bit,  like  the  English  thou,  is  expressed  only 
for  the  sake  of  emphasis ;  e.  g.  i  dj  left,  I  read ;  I  u  retefr, 
thou  speakest;  ber  Sturm  bat  auflgetsbt,  the  storm  has  ceased 
to  rage  ;  tit  Snafeeit  fptelen,  the  boys  are  playing.  But,  im- 
pent,  rebel  lefe!  read,  speak  (thou)  t  ©ptele,  fttttb,  anf 
ber  SKutter  @<bcoe !  Play,  my  child,  on  thy  mother's  lap  1 
(Schiller.) 

Exception  1.  When  several  verba  constitute  a  compound  predi- 
cate to  one  subject,  it  is  only  expressed  with  the  first.  Su  arbttteft 
Did,  r  i  d)  t  ( ft  abtr  nwnig  aus,  thou  labourest  much,  but  accompliah- 
eat  little ;  unb  er  b!rt**  nut  ftummtm  fmatt  rttptficb  bluttnD  IM, 
pc  (fit  fit  btfBg  in  bit  Ktmt,  fdjmingt  ft*  cuf  (tin  3tt$  (®*iH(r), 
and  with  mute  grief  he  hears  it,  tears  himself  bleeding  away,  oa- 
gerly  folds  her  to  his  breast,  springs  upon  his  steed. 

Excep.  S.  The  neuter  personal  pronoun  tt  and  the  demonstra- 
tives bits  and  bo  t  arc  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  plural,  when 
the  substantive  after  the  verb  which  they  represent  is  plural ;  Sirs 
ft  n  6  mettle  Srubtr,  these  are  my  brothers ;  ti  |t  n  b  ehtlidx  Manner, 
they  are  honest  men. 

Exeep.  3.  In  reciting  the  multiplication  table,  the  Germans  use 
the  singular  where  the  plural  would  seem  proper ;  our  mat  filnf  t  f) 
pwnjig,  four  times  five  are  twenty,  &o. 

Exeep.  4.  When  the  subject  of  a  verb  is  a  pronoun  of  the  first 
or  second  person,  it  is  sometimes  omitted  by  poetical  license;  as, 
fsabt  nun,  a*!  Jfjitojspljtc,  3»«ftewi  unb  SMUta  butebaus  ffaibirt, 
I  have  now,  alas!  completely  mastered  philosophy,  the  Jurist's  craft, 
sni  medicine  (Goethe's  Faust). 

§  157.  When  the  verb  refers  to  several  subjects  equally 
related  to  it,  it  must  be  put  in-  the  plural ;  as,  Dfodjt  unb  tag 
(tritten  mtt  efnanber  um  ben  Sorjug,  night  and  day  were 
contending  with  each  other  for  the  preference.  When,  how- 
ever,  the  subjects  are  connected  by  disjunctive  conjunctions, 
or  when  they  are  regarded  as  one  complex  notion,  the  verb  is 
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io  the  singular ;  e.  g.  mtbtt  ber  SKater  no*  fed)  Sobn  f  ft  ba 
gonefen,  neither  the  father  nor  his  md  has  been  here ;  93re» 
rattj  unb  Sftgwobn  lauf  djt  tit  ctffett  grfen,  treason  and  mwpi- 
cion  (oombmed)  larch  at  every  corner ;  birc  if!  ^Jffffec  unb 
®al{,  here  ia  pepper  and  salt 

§  156.  After  several  subjects  of  different  persons,  the  verb 
in  the  plural  agrees  with  ike  first  person  m  preference  to  the 
second,  and  with  the  second  in  preference  to  the  third ;  e.  g.  id) 
lint  Dit  (wtr)  fi  n  b  fBruber,  I  and  thou  are  brothers  ;  X>u  unb 
ber  fflnter  Obrifetb  ematiber  abnlidj,  you  and  your  father 
resemble  each  Other.  Sometimes,  however,  the  verb  agrees 
with  the  nearest  nominative;  id)  barf  reoen,  m'ebt  Su,  /  am  per- 
mitted to  speak,  not  thou. 

II.    TENSES. 

§  159.  It  will  be  perceived  from  the  paradigms,  that  the 
German  verb  has  no  separate  forms  to  express  the  distinctions 
observed  in  English  between  I  praise,  and  I  am  praising,  do 
praise,  I  praised,  and  I  was  praising,  did  praise,  &&,  all  of 
which  are  implied  in  the  one  form  id)  lobe,  id)  (obte  (see  page 
370). 

§  160.  In  German,  as  in  English,  the  present  is  often  em- 
ployed instead  of  the  imperfect,  to  give  greater  animation  to 
historical  narration  (see  page  343). 

6  161.  The  present  is  used  in  place  of  the  future,  espo 
ciaUy  if  the  event  is  regarded  as  certain ;  as,  ntorgerr  f  6  m  m  f 
er  mteber,  to-morrow  he  will  come  again ;  funfrtge  fflSodje  rrf* 
fe  id)  nad)  Sonbon,  next  week  I  am  going  to  London ;  perlafj 
Sid)  brauf,  id)  laffe  fethtenb  (jin-  bae  Seben,  obet  f  iibv  e  fie 
out  'Ptlfen,  depend  upon  it,  I  shall  either  fighting  lose  my  life 
here,  or  load  them  out  of  Pilsen  (Schiller).      (See  page  342). 

§  163.  So. also,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first  future  is  used 
instead  of  (he  present,  and  the  future  perfect  instead  of  the 
perfect,  to  give  an  air  of  probability  to  the  expression  ;  e.  g. 
er  io  i  r  b  n>ot)I  ntdjt  )U  $>aufe  f  e  t  n,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  at 
home,  ft  mtrb  a.ii3gegangen  fe  in,  he  has  in  all  probability 
gone  out  (literally,  he  vnuhave  gone  out)  ;  ©u  mirfl  Did)  aft 
Trrt  baben,  you  must  have  made  (have  probably  made)  a  mis- 
take. 

§  163.  The  imperfect,  the  perfect,  and  the  pluperfect  cur- 
respond  on  the  whole  to  the  tenses  of  the  saine  name  in  Eng 
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ilsh,  with  this  exception,  that  when  simply  a  dwirim  of  (mm, 
and  not  another  event  is  referred  to,  the  Germans  sometime* 
employ  the  perfect,  when  the  English  idiom  require*  the  im 
perfect;  e.  g.  geftent  ftnb  3b«  93ucher  angefomtnett,  yes 
terdaj  your  books  arrived ;  er  tfHt$te  28od)e  gefto  rb  en,  ha 
died  last  week.  On  the  meaning  and  use  of  these  tenses,  and 
on  the  omission  of  the  auxiliary,  see  pages  343,  344,  and  Lea 
ton  LVn. 

§  164.  As  to  the  moods  of  the  German  verb,  the  Indiea 
(toe,  the  Subjunctive,  as  well  as  the  Conditional*  and  the  lot- 
perottee,  have  been  treated  at  large  and  illustrated  with  numer- 
ous examples  in  the  former  part  of  the  book,  so  that  a  Author 
analysis  of  them  in  this  place  would  be  superfluous.  On  the 
Subjunctive  and  Conditionals  see  Lessons  XC.  and  XCI.,  and 
on  the  Imperative,  page  306. 

in.  the  iNFmrnvB. 
§  145.     Besides  serving  to  form  the  compound  tenses  of 
the  verb  (§  134),  the  infinitive  mood  is  used  in  various  other 
relations,  either  with  or  without  the  preposition  ju. 

$  lUO.  All  infinitives  may  be  regarded  as  abstract  verbal 
substantives  of  the  neuter  gender,  and  are  frequently  employed 
as  such  in  every  case,  generally  in  connection  with  the  arti- 
cle; e.  g.  bae  ©fgen  tft  ibm  fdjablidj,  sitting  is  injurious  to 
him;  id)  bin  beS  <S  cbreibenS  mitbe,  I  am  tired  of  writing; 
1  urn  ffl  e  i  f  e  n  bift  ©u  nidjt  gefchiift,  you  are  not  fit  for  travel* 

S  167.     The  infinitive  is  employed  without  ju  in  Ihe  follow- 


gebe; 
than  ti 


1st,  When  it  stands  as  the  subject  of  a  proposition ;  as, 
"t  feliger  ale  ti  el;  men,  it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
ceive ;  fterbert  til  nidjtS,  abrr  lebert  tint  nid)t  feben, 
baft  ift  efn  Urutlucf  (Sdjifler),  to  die  is  nothing,  but  to  live  and 
not  to  see,  that  is  a  wretched  lot  indeed. 

2d,  In  connection  with  the  auxiliary  verbs  of  mood  — bur' 
fen,  fijnneit,  laffen,  mbgen,  mitffen,  foUen,  mod 
lentS  US.  2d),  and  in  particular  expressions,  also  with  baben 
and  tbun;  e.  g.  er  lafjt  tin  £aii8  bail  en,  he  orders  a 
house  to  be  built;  icb  barf  fptelen,  I  am  permitted  to  play; 
Ou  fcElfr  nid)t  fteb  len,  thou  sbalt  not  steal ;  lafi  fiegeben, 
let  them  go;  Ou  baft  gut  r  ebert,  it  is  easy  for  you  to  speak 
.fir  t but  nirfjt*  aft  weinen,  she  does  nothing  but  weep. 
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Remark.  When  the  amilisry  (o  ("ft  n,  in  the  sense  of  to  orifcr 
Is  followed  by  an  infinitive,  the  latter,  though  active  in  German, 
must  generally  be  rendered  by  the  passive  in  English;  as,  et  lapl 
nit  Stuti)  c  1 11 1)  i  n  t  c  u,  he  orders  a  book  to  be  bound,  be. 

3d,  In  connection  with  the  verba  !;  e  i  #  e  n,  to  order ;  beigen 
and  nertnen,  to  call;  6  elf  en,  to  help;  ieb  vert,  to  teach; 
1  e  r  n  e  n,  to  learn,  and  m  a  i)  e  n,  to  make ;  e.  g.  beifi  ifjit  ge* 
ben!  tell  him  to  go ! 

4  th,  When  joined  to  certain  verbs  denoting  an  exercise  of 
the  senses ;  as,  feb  en,  to  see;  borcn,  to  hear;  f  able  it, 
to  feel ;  ft  n  b  e  n,  to  find ;  as,  id)  febe  tbit  fommen,  lefen,  jetths 
neti,  I  see  him  corning,  reading,  drawing,  dec. ;  icf)  bore  tbit 
firigen,  fpieten,  I  hear  him  singing,  playing ;  id)  faitb  tbn  ftblafen, 
figen,  I  found  him  sleeping,  sitting.  In  this  connection  the  in- 
finitive has  the  signification  of  the  present  participle. 

5th,  The  infinitive  is  employed  without  jtt  in  connection  with 
the  following  verbs: — Metbert,  to  remain;  geben,  to  go; 
f  a  b  f  t  it,  to  ride  in  a  carriage  ;  reit  en,  to  ride  on  horseback  ; 
e.  g.  blctben  ©ie  ftfcen,  keep  your  seat ;  er  gebt  betteln,  he  goes 
a  begging  ;  fie  faljrerr  fpojieren,  they  take  an  airing,  a  ride  in 
a  carriage ;  er  reitet  fpajteren,  he  takes  a  ride  on  horseback. 

§  168.  By  an  idiom,  peculiar  to  the  German,  the  auxiliary 
verbs  of  mood  —  burfen,  fiiimert,  utogeit,  mufjen,  fallen,  rocBert, 
lafien,  and  also  the  verbs  betfen,  belfen,  boreit,  feben,  lernen, 
Ubren,  assume  the  form  of  the  infinitive,  instead  of  the  perfect 
participle,  when  they  stand  in  connection  with  another  infini- 
tive ;  e.  g.  er  bat  fid)  nidit  riibven  burfen  (instead  of  geburft), 
he  has  not  been  permitted  to  stir;  ©u  bdtteft  fommen  foil  en 
(instead  of  gefodt),  you  ought  to  have  come ;  3br  babt  bie  geinbe 
Snalattb'd  Eenncn  lernen,  ye  have  learnt  to  know  the  enemies 
of  England.  It  is  now  customary,  however,  regularly  to  employ 
the  participle  of  the  verbs  lernen  and  lebrert  instead  of  the  in- 
finitive ;  as,  er  bat  tbn  f ermert  g  e  I  e  r  n  t,  he  has  become  ac- 
quainted with  him;  fd>  babe  tbn  ietdjnen  gelebrt,  I  have 
taught  him  drawing. 

THE  INFINITIVE   WITH  Jtt. 

§  169.  Tho  infinitive  with  ju  is  sometimes  employed  in- 
stead of  the  simple  infinitive,  as  the  subject  of  a  proposition, 
especially  when  in  an  inverted  proposition  it  comes  after  its 
predicate  ;  e.  g.  ee  qejtemt  bent  9Ramte,  tfjat  ig  |u  fein,  it 
■shoves  man  to  be  diligent,  dec 
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§  170.  When  fho  infinitive  with  ju  ii  not  the  subject  of  a 
proposition,  it  is  equivalent  to  a  verbal  substantive  in  an 
oblique  case,  corresponding  either  to  the  Latin  supine  (tuna- 
turn,  amatv),  or  to  the  gerund  {amandi-—do~-dum — do).  It  ia 
thus  used : — 

1st,  Alter  substantives,  especially  such  as  signify  an  inclina- 
tion or  affection  of  the  mind,  opportunity,  time,  <j*c. ;  as,  litis 
gmig,  inclination ;  Sitffdjtuf?,  resolution ;  Grifer,  zeal ;  Iftutb, 
courage  ;  2ufr,  desire  ;  3eit,  time  ;  ©elegenbeit,  opportunity ; 
er  feat  tufr  ju  retfen,  jU  effett,  dec,  he  has  a  mind  to 
travel,  to  eat,  or  he  is  desirous  of  travelling,  of  eating,  &c.  ;  eg 
iff  3"'  i"  arbetten,  ju  fdjlafen,  it  is  time  to  work,  to 
sleep. 

2d,  After  adjec lives— signifying  possibility,  duty,  necessity, 
easintjs,  difficulty,  and  the  like ;  as,  mogltd),  urnitogttdj,  uer» 
pfltchtrt,  genotbigt,  teidjt,  fcfjwer,  hart,  <fcc.  Sic  SBikoe  ifl  fifjmet 
ju  rriigen,  the  burden  is  hard  to  be  borne  ;  ti  ifl  mi'r  iintlipg(td) 
jii  f  ommen,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  come,  dec. 

3d,  After  verbs,  generally  as  the  object  to  which  an  activity, 
a  desire,  or  emotion  of  the  mind  implied  by  them,  is  directed  ; 
e-  g-  fid)  freuen,  to  rejoice ;  fidj  bemubett,  to  strive ;  boffen,  to 
hope;  gctenferi,  to  intend;  itotbtgeit,  jtmngen,  to  necessitate, 
compel;  eetgeffen,  to  forget ;  eerbieteit,  to  forbid,  &c ;  ee  freut 
mid),  ©ie  ju  fefieiT,  I  am  glad  to  see  you ;  er  bemu^te  fid),  ifcit 
rinjubolen,  he  strove  to  overtake  him ;  id)  ratbe  Dtr,  {it  fdjrtjet* 
gen,  I  advise  you  to  be  silent, 

S  171.  4th,  After  many  verbs  which  serve  to  designate  the 
lime  or  mode  of  an  action ;  as,  onfaitgen,  to  begin  ;  aufberot, 
to  cease  ;  fortfabreit,  to  continue  ;  etlen,  to  hasten ;  pflegeit,  to 
be  wont;  oermogen,  to  be  able ;  brattdjen,  to  need ;  fdjeinen,  to 
appear;  wiffen,  to  know;  e.  g.  er  fangttut  ju  fmgen,  ju  tanjen, 
he  begins  to  sing,  to  dance ;  er  oenttag  tttd)t  lit  fpredjen,  he  ia 
not  able  to  speak ;  Du  fdjetnft  t%  nidjt  ju  miffen,  you  appear  not 
to  know  it,  &c. 

6th,  The  infinitive  with  ju  is  sometimes  employed  as  the 
predicate  of  a  proposition  in  connection  with  the  copula  f  e  in, 
to  express  the  possibility  or  necessity  of  an  action.  The  infin- 
itive, in  this  connection,  though  active,  has  generally  a  passive 
signification ;  as,  ee  ifl  feme  3<tt  ju  oedieren,  there  is  no  time 
to  he  lost ;  fetii  ©tentbilo  tfl  ju  feben,  no  star  is  to  be  seen;  er 
ifl  mrgenbd  onjutreffen,  he  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  It  occurs 
also  in  the  same  signification  with  baben ;  er  bat  bier  ludjto  ju 
foqen,  he  has  nothing  to  say  here  ;  nwe  baft  Sit  JU  tbun?  what 
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have  you  to  do  T     It  ia  Jus  construction  of  the  infinitive,  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  future  participle  (6  121.  3d). 

6th,  The  infinitive  with  ju  serves  sometimes  to  denote 
the  purpose  or  design  of  an  action  or  state  expressed  by  a 
previous  verb,  in  which  case  the  particle  urn  usually  is  pie- 
fixed  to  add  emphasis  to  the  expression  ;  e.  g,  id)  famine,  u  m 
Dir  SBiidjer  }u  bttngen,  I  come  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  you 
books;  cr  gebt  in  tie  ©taCt,  um  mtt  einem  greunbe  jufonn 
men  ju  fommen,  he  goes  into  town  in  order  to  meet  a  friend. 

IV.     PASTICIPtES, 

§  172.  Participles  are  declined  like  adjectives,  and  follow 
the  same  rules  of  inflection.  £er  ttebenbe  Slater,  the 
affectionate  father  ;  etn  aeltebrri  fiitib,  a  beloved  child.  So 
also  substantively  : — ber  ®enefene,one  who  has  recovered  from 
sickness ;  bie  ©terfcente,  the  dying  woman  ;  bat)  QSerla  note, 
that  which  was  wished  for,  dec. 

§  173.  The  present  and  perfect  participles  are  frequently 
used  as  adverbs  of  manner;  e.g.  ©te  fpredjen  fttefjenb, 
you  speak  fluently;  etrot&enb  folgt  er  tbren  ©puren, 
blushing  he  follows  her  steps.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  perfect  participles,  in  connection  with  the  verb  f  out  m  en, 
to  come ;  beulertb  Eomnrt  Ber  ©turn  9  e (1 0  q  e n,  ber  Bie  glow 
me  braufenb  fud)t  (©duller),  howling  the  blast  comes  flying, 
and  roaring  seeks  the  flame  ;  er  fommt  getaufett,  geritterr,  he 
comes  running,  riding,  &c. 

§  174.  Participles,  like  adjectives,  serve  either  to  form 
the  predicate  of  a  proposition,  or  they  are  joined  to  a  noun  in 
an  attributive  sense  (§  52);  e.  g.  ber  sJHomt  tft  gelrbrt, 
the  man  is  learned,  and  ber  g  e  t  e  b  r  t  e  3Hann,  the  learned 
man ;  bie  3t«djt iff  oetfloffen,  the  night  is  past,  and  bie 
Ocrflnffene  Kadjt,  the  past  night;  tai  fflaffer  iff  fie. 
b  e  n  b,  the  water  is  boiling,  and  hai  jt  e  b  e  n  b  e  SBaffer,  the  boil- 
ing water ;  bie  iionbf thoft  tft  entjudfent,  the  landscape  ia 
charming,  and  bie  entjtufeitbe  Sanbftbaft,  the  charming 
landscape. 

The  present  participle,  however,  is  not  generally  used  in  the 
predicative  sense,  unless  it  has  entirely  assumed  the  signification 
of  an  adjective ;  thus  we  cannot  say  : — i<h  &iirufetib,lieU(nb,  [ihenfc 
I  am  calling,  loving,  seeing  r  but :— id]  rufe,  lirtt,  f(bc.     (S  169  ) 

§  175.  In  connection  with  another  verb,  the  present  par. 
ticiple.  either  alone  or  qualified  by  other  words,  frequently 
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■lands  as  the  abridged  form  of  a  subordinate  proposition,  sen 
ing  to  express  the  time,  manner,  cause,  or  condition  of  the  ac 
tion  denoted  by  the  verb ;  as,  Dies  bet  mir  b  e  it  f  e  n  b,  fdjlirf  tdj 
etti  {time},  revolving  these  things  with  myself,  I'  fell  asleep,  in- 
stead of,  tnbem  id)  tie*  bet  mtr  felbft  badjte,  &c.,  whilst  I  was 
revolving,  &c. ;  font  bte  £anbe  bru  cf  e  nb,  nabm  er  STlfdjteb 
{manner),  shaking  his  hands  he  took  leave  ;  frill  Stbilb  bull 
bet  fie,  allein  ba«  f orpertofe  9Bort  orrebrertb;  i.  e.  wet!  fif 
affein  bad  forperlofe  SBort  oerebrt  {cause)  (©djifler),  she  tole- 
rates no  image,  adoring  the  incorporeal  word  alone. 

This  construction)  however,  is  not  as  extensive  in  German 
as  in  English,  and  entirely  inadmissible,  when  the  subject  of 
the  participle  is  different  from  that  of  tho  verb,  or  when  in 
English  we  employ  the  compound  participle.  Thus  we  cannot 
say,  the  sun  being  risen,  I  set  out  on  my  journey,  but  tehen  the 
sun  had  arisen,  dec,  a  1  §  bte  Sonne  aufgegattgen  war,  reifte  id) 
ab  ;  after  having  breakfasted,  he  read  his  paper,  it  a  d)  b  e  m  er 
gefrubftiitft  batte  (after  he  had  breakfasted},  Ids  er  fettle  ^tiU 
febrift  (see  page  279). 

§  176.  In  certain  expressions  only,  both  the  present  and 
the  perfect  participle  are  used  absolutely  in  the  accusative 
case  ;  e.  g.  bai  $u<b  f  eftet,  ben  Stttbattb  obgeretftnet, 
jroet  Thaler,  the  book  costs  two  crowns,  exclusive  of  the  bind- 
ing ;  fie  feufjet  btnauS  in  bie  ftnjlcre  JRadjt,  bo4  Jtu.^c  com 
SOeinen  attrabtt  (©djtQerJ,  she  sighs  out  into  the  murky 
night,  her  eyes  bedimmed  by  the  gushing  tears  j  er  trot  in  baft 
3immer,  ben  $ut  a«f  bent  Ropfe,  ben  ©toef  in  ber  £anb,  he  en- 
tered, the.  room,  with  the  hat  on  his  head,  and  cane  in  his  hand. 
In  this  last  example  the  participle  bnfcent,  having,  may  be  sup- 
plied, ti  link  the  expression  to  the  subject  of  tho  proposition. 

4  177.  The  perfect  participle,  whan  formed  from  transitwt 
verbs,  has  always  a  passive  signification,  and  is  therefore  need  «d- 
Jectively  only  hy  way  of  exception.  When  formed  from  rtflexive 
or  impersonal  verbs,  it  is  employed  neither  in  an  attributive  nor  in 
«  predicative  sense,  but  serves  simply  to  form  the  compound  ten- 
ses; as,  id)  finbe  mid)  gefteut,  gtoegert,  atftbanit,  I  have 
rejoiced,  been  vexed,  ashamed;  it  fiat  geretjntt,  gefdjneit,  it 
has  rained,  snowed  ;  bnt  not,  ber  qrfrcutf,  gefASmte  SXartn;  nor,  ber 
KRonrt  iff  gefreut,  gtftbdmt,  fcc.  Of  intransitive  verbs  those  only, 
which  take  the  auxiliary  feitt,  may  be  used  in  the  attributive  re- 
lation, as  well  as  in  tbe  predicative;  e.  g.  baS  $ou«  iit  nbge> 
bra  tint,  the  bouse  is  burnt  down,  and  iai  abgebt antt te  .pane, 
the  bouse  which  has  burnt  down;  Get  Jfreunt  i ft  a  n  ge  tomni  fit, 
the  friend  to*  arrived,  and  ber  anqctamnien  e  ffrmtH),  the  friend 
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who  has  arrived.     Some  participles  have  assumed  die  signification 
of  adjectives,  and  may  evaii  be  compared.     (See  j  63.  1st.) 

Note.     The  government  of  verb*  is  treated  of  at  the  close  of  the 
table  of  irregular  rerbs  below. 


ADVERBS. 

§  ITS.  An  Adverb  is  a  word  which  limits  the 
meaning  of  verbs,  of  adjectives,  and  of  other  adverbs. 
Adverbs  correspond  to  the  questions  where  ?  when  T 
how  7  to  what  degree  ?  &.c. 

EXAMPLES. 
2B  e  ijt  iai  $>f(r6  ?  Where  is  the  liorse  , 

Br  i(l  n  i  r  9 1  n  b  &  ju  finOen.  He  is  nowhere  to  be  found, 

flcmnwii  Sw  (jcrtin!  Walk  in.' 

as  a  n  11  1(1  «  angfEciiitiitn  ?  WAsn  did  he  arrive  1 

Cr  tft  3 1  ft « t  n  gf  fteruen.  He  died  yesterday. 

Sin  Xnak  ftbiftttrdiSn,  aba  n  The  boy  writes  beautifully,  but 

litft  fd>L'*t.  reads  poor/y. 

»ct  SSent  tfl  ft  h  r  bctrflbt.  The  father  is  very  aid. 

jDU    ffief«    tfl    altfnthir-cnb  The  rose  is  exceedingly  beauti* 

fd)«u  ful. 

§  179.  With  respect  to  their  signification,  adverbs 
may  be  divided  info  six  classes : — 

1st,  Adverbs  of  Place.  These  may  either  designate  rest  in  a 
place,  in  answer  to  the  question  where  J  as,  uternlt,  auenrbnls 
ien,  every  where  ;  irgcnbiuo,  any  where  ;  ■  m  tgenbe,  nowhere  , 
bier,  la,  Cert,  here,  there  ;  mo,  where ;  aitfjen,  without ;  inrtert, 
within;  obett,  above;  untett,  below ;  fjtnten,  behind ;  wont,  be- 
fore ;  xcdjti,  on  the  right  hand ;  linH,  on  the  left  hand ;  and 
the  compounds  :  Crcbot  (bar*>btn),  there  above ;  briltrtett  (ban 
nnten),  below ;  braufjtn,  out  of  doors ;  btemeberr,  here  below; 
btefjettfl,  on  this  side;  jeitfrtte,  on  that  side; — or,  motion  01 
direction  toward/  a  place,  in  answer  to  the  question  whither  ? 
caber,  along ;  bierfcer,  hither ;  babm,  thither ;  berab,  down 
(towards  the  speaker) ;  burnt*,  down  {away  from  the  speaker) ; 
bergauf,  uphill;  berg  at,  down  hill;  ornoartS,  forward;  rfitfi 
ttarte,  backwards  ;  btmmelradrti,  toward  heaven,  &c. 

2d,  Adverbs  of  Time.     These  denote  either  a  point  or  pe- 
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riad  of  time,  in  answer  to  the  questions  when  ?  how  long 
since?  by  what  lime?  as,  Ntrat,  then;  warm,  when;  bnmnlS, 
at  that  time ;  min,  jefct,  now ;  einfl,  once ;  nod),  still ;  fthen, 
berries,  already ;  normals,  ferrft,  hereto&re,  formerly ;  bollV 
soon  ;  funftig,  hereafter;  ntulid),  jwtgft,  recently  ;  unfangS,  at 
Sret ;  bee  SRorgrne,  be*  Mbenbe,  in  the  morning,  in  the  eve- 
ning; gefrcrn,  yesterday ;  brute,  to-day;  tnergen,  to-morrow; 
je,  jemalS,  ever  ;  me,  never,  &c. ; — or  a  duration  of  time ;  as,  - 
sttejeir,  at  all  tiroes ;  tanner,  fttfS,  always  ;  lange,  long. 

3d,  Adverb*  of  Modality,  which  are  either  affirmative,  nega. 
tire,  potential,  optative,  interrogative,  or  imperative ;  as,  ja,  yes; 
tod),  however ;  fret  lid),  j»ot,  though,  however;  furwabr,  reajjn 
lid),  wirflid),  verily,  truly,  actually,  in  very  deed;  fidjerlidj, 
surely ; — tietn,  no ;  ittdjt,  not ;  fetneeuege,  by  no  means  ; — 
siettridjt,  perhaps;  oobrfdjeinlid),  probably;  etna,  wofji,  per- 
haps, indeed; — werm  bod),  bag  bod),  would  that  ;—ob,  if;  etc 
ton,  raclji,  perhaps,  perchance ;  nun,  now ;  benn,  then ; — Surd). 
aiif,  atterbingi,  fd)led)terbittg8,  by  all  means,  absolutely,  ic 

4th,  Adverbs  of  Quantify,  derived  from  numerals,  and  an- 
swering to  the  questions  how  much?  Juno  many?  e.  g.  etreae, 
somewhat ;  gati],  entirely  ;  genug,  sufficiently  ;  nicl,  much  ; 
toeing,  little ;  tbeils,  partly ;  meiftene,  meiftentiietls,  mostly,  for 
the  most  part ;  erftene,  firstly ;  jweitene,  secondly,  dec. ;  fenwr, 
further,  moreover ;  (egtettfl,  lastly ;  jroeinm  I,  twice,  dsc.  ■  etm 
fath,  simple ;  etelfad),  many  Ibid,  dec.     (§  80.) 

5tb,  Adverbs  of  Quality  or  Manner,  which  answer  to  the 
question  how?  as,  atutfltdj,  fortunately;  fdjfiit,  beautifully; 
fdjledjr,  badly;  fleigta,  diligently,  &c;  fe,  so,  thus;  tote,  as, 
how;  eben  fe,  just  so,  dec  Many  of  this  class  ore  originally 
adjectives  or  participles. 

6th,  Adverbs  of  Intensity;  as,  febt,  very ;  gar,  quite  ;  fo- 


;  gar,  quiti 
y,  "highly,  u 


gar,  even ;  aufierft,  becbfl,  ungemetn,  extremely, 
manly;    ganjlidj,  ooflt'g,  entirely,  fully;  betnabe,  faft,  almost, 
nearly;    nut    only;   fount,  scarcely;    bodjftene,  at  the  most; 
weitigftene,  at  least ;  rueir,  bei  toeitem,  by  tar,  die. 

§   190.       OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE    ADVKKBS. 

Obs.  I.  Beginners  should  carefully  mark  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  adverbs  bin  and  i)  t  r,  for  which  there  are  no  correspond- 
ing terms  in  English ;  b i  n  denotes  motion  away  from,  and  fate 
approximation  towards  the  person  speaking.  These  words  ban 
given  rise  to  a  number  of  compounds,  all  of  which  participate  in 
thi*  original  signification.      Examples  : — 

D,g,l  zed  by  GOOglC 


Away  from,  towards  the    speaker, 

hiiiaii,               fterab,  down ; 

binauf,               jjnauf,  up ; 

binou#,               rjerauS,  out; 

Ijinctn,              jjerein,  in ; 

fjinflbet,              bet  fiber,  across. 

So  also — b  a  Tj  in,  thither,  to  that  plac 
pace'  tort  bin,  to  yonder  place;  Do 
weljtn,  whither;  n>of](t,  whence,  &c. 

04.*.  3.  To  adverbs  of  intensity  may  be  added  the  compound 
proportionals  j e — je,  or  je —  b,*(lo,or  je —  urn  f  e,  the — the;  as, 
j  t  gtS&er,  o  c ft  o  bef[er.,the  greater,  trie  better;  jc  lilngtr.  et  lebl,  urn  fa 
fcblecf>ter  rotrb  cr'  the  longer  he  lives,  the  worse  he  becomos. 

Obs.  3.  The  adverb  of  plica,  b  a,  is  derived  from  the  demonstra- 
tive pronoun  1 i  r,  and  is  an  abbreviated  expression  for  an  btefcm  Or  te, 
in  this  place.  So  the  adverb  rot,  the  correlative  of  bo,  is  derived 
from  the  relative  pronoun  TO  e*P  and  stands  instead  of  an  nmldjrm 
OtK,  in  which  place.  Both  la  and  wo,  therefore,  are  termed  pro- 
nominal adverbs.  As  adverbs  of  place  they  are  combined  with  r)  i  tt 
■nd  i)  c  x,  and  form  the  compounds  tatjin,  bober,  tcchirt,  rpohcr. 

0*.r.  4.  Besides  serving  as  adverbs  of  place,  be  (bar),  and  no 
(rocr),  are  often  compounded  with  prepositions,  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  dative  and  accusative  neuter  of  the  demonstrative  b  <  r,  and 
of  the  relative  or  interrogative,  tuer,  roe  I  diet.  Thus  the  Ger- 
mans regularly  say :— 


babet,  therewith. 

instead 

.  of  bet  bent ; 

roobei,  wherewith, 

beirwldjcm; 

burnt t,  thereby, 

mit  bolt; 

roemtt,  whereby, 

nrit  nxltftem ; 

baburdb,  through,  by  it, 

bucd)  to* ; 

nwburd^,  through,  by  which,  — 

turd)  rorleheS  i 

bafttr,  for  that, 

ffrtotf; 

rocffit,  for  which, 

futnxtdW; 

boron,  thereon. 

an  betn; 

tveran,  whereon, 

an  nteldjem  ; 

bo. sett,  thereof, 

sen  Dent; 

roomn,  whereof, 

uon  roelcfrent ; 

baju,  thereto, 

jubem; 

toojii,  whereto, 

_ 

juwrtdjenu 

Obs.  5.  Some  adverbs  are  compared  like  adjectives. 
Their  mode  of  comparison  has  already  been  explained  (£  68). 

Ob&.  8.  On  the  position  which  the  negative  nidjt  and 
adverbs  generally  are  to  occupy  in  tmtenca,  eee  Lesson  C 
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PREPOSITIONS. 

§  181.  A  preposition  is  a  word  which  is  joined  to 
nouns  or  pronouns,  to  point  out  their  relation  to  some 
other  word  in  the  sentence. 

§  182.    The  following  is  a  list  of  the  German  pre- 
positions : — 
*  an,  on,  by,  neat;  nSifl,     }     „      . 

*"&«>  ~l  instead  •  *"na*f*'  * 

ftatt,     $ln"te,ld-  -^nrbttt,  beside} 

^»CUf,  on,  npon ;  *       nrtift,  together  with ; 

aat,  out,  oat  of;  ooerbalb,  above ; 

ouSrr,       (  without,  od  the      obtw,    t  _uv«. . 

atrfcrfrfb,  $     outside;  fcnbrt,  J  mmont ' 

(>tt,  neat,  with,  by  ;  fammt,  together  with; 

binncn,  within;  ^~»\t\t,  since,  from  ; 

Siefii'tr,  on  this  side ;  Meg,  in  spile  of; 

fcur*,  through;  *JM above,  over; 


*J 


Mb,     ? 

balbcn,  J.i 
,      balfcr,  J 

\>   hmtL'i'.hfi' 


favour  of;  urn,  about,  round  ; 

t«,  .wi.  .__!_».         urn  —  roiUm,  for  the  sakeof ; 
towards,  against  j         unfl(fld)trt(  notwilhstand^.* 

»—  «.f~«.H  Jbelow.ontbeloww 
on  account  of;       ^  mUrrbatt,  j     aide  rf . 

far  from; 


inntrbolb,   j  0I 


,      within ;  wr,  before; 

icnfdt,  beyond ;  ntfhrtnb,  during ; 

(raft,  by  virtus  of;  nxgtn,  on  account  of; 

latigG,  along;  .       mittt,  against; 

lout,  according  to ;  ^  ju,  to ; 

tuit,  with;  jufdv,  in  consequence  of; 

ntlttrfft,      >  i                 -,  jinei'otr,  against; 
wrmitttlft,  (   "  m*™  0I > -        jrotlibtn,  between,  betwixt, 
nod),  after ; 

S  183.  Prepositions  require  the  substantives,  with  which 
they  are  connected,  to  be  put  either  in  the  Genitive,  the  Dative. 
or  the  Accusative.  Some  few  require  the  dative  in  one  signi- 
fication, and  the  accusative  in  another. 

i.  TBBroarnoHS  which  govern  the  obnititb. 
$  184.     The  prepositions  which  govern 
•re: — arrftatt  or  jratr,  batten  or  baiter,  auperbalb, 
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efcerbalb,  utrterfealt,  fcteffeft,  jenfrit,  Eraft,  taut,  mittelft  or  »rr» 
mittelft,  ungeadjter,  unnsett  or  urrfern,  oerm6ge,  rofibrertt),  megttt, 
urn  —  rmUnt,  and  langS,  }ufu(ge,  trcj  (see  §  188), 


Knflatt  fcinrd  Sottti,  instead  of  hia  father;  fctr  Grjw  halbin, 
for  the  Bake  of  honour;  auSerfjalb  btr  ©tutt,  without  the  city ; 
it  tiff  it  t(S  ©robes',  beyond  the  grave;  f  raft  mtinrf  Wmtrt,  T>y 
virtue  of  my  office;  tout  bcS  SBrttfcS,  according  to  the  letter;  un* 
rati  t  M  Aivdjljcf*,  not  far  flora  the  chiirch-yara  J  a>&  F)  r  tn  t  bis" 
fiiiegeS,  during  the  war;  urn  6<6  gmtcnS  rot  (ten,  for  the  lake  of 
jeace;  troj  ffMtC  5Rad)t,  in  spite  of  his  power. 

II.    FEE  POSITIONS    WHICH    GOVERN    THE    DATIVE    ONLY. 

§  185.  Prepositioni  which  govern  the  dative  cate  alone, 
are : — au&,  auger,  bet,  btrmett,  erttgegert,  gegemiber,  gnnafi,  mit, 
tiad),  ttadjft,  jimadtft,  trebft,  fammt,  frit,  eon,  in,  jumiber,  and  o& 
when  it  is  equivalent  to  nj  e  g  e  tt,  on  account  of. 


C(  femmt  au»  far  Atrdjf,  he  comes  from  church;  atlgtt  Dtr 
MTta  ttfltho.  all  were  present  except  you;  n  tvehnt  bcittt  Sorter, 
be  lives  with  the  baker;  binrtcn  (always  refers  to  time)  jB*i 
SBwheii,  within  two  weeks ;  tt  gtfjt  iijm  e  n  t  g  t  g  t  n,  he  goes  to 
meet  him;  m it  mcinct  3Sutttt,  with  my  mother;  n  a$  ban  #aufa 
toihehtu.se;  rt  1 6  ft  fcimm  Jreunbe,  together  with  his  friend ;  fell 
be m  Sage,  since  that  day ;  j  u  b«  C-utllt,  to  the  spring. 

III.     PREPOSITIONS    WHICH    GOVERN    THE    ACCUSATTVK    ONLY. 

S  186.     The  following  prepositions  require  the 
only: — bitnfj,  fur,  gegen,  obne  or  {briber,  urn,  and  wifeet. 


nountry ;  b  u  r  d)  ifjtt  but  id)  gwtfltd),  by  him  I  am  made  happy ; 
6tt*t)nt  mid)  fur  melne  3Hut)e,  he  reward*  me  for  my  trouble  ;  b 
Sinter  fergt  fSi  feint  Jtinbet,  the  father  provides  for  his  children; 


,  r  Mann,  man  by  man;  id)  faltf  lad  fur  SdjmtidKtei,  I  re- 
gard this  <u  flattery ;  g  ( g  t  n  ben  Strom,  against  the  stream ;  a  t ■ 
gtn  tirtanbtt,  towards  eich  other;  obne  3ronf.'(,  without  doubt; 
onott  ©Itidjtn,  without  an  equal;  um  (in  ll!)t,  at  one  o'clock; 
um  btnJtlnig,  about  the  king;  id)  fauftt  ti  um  jroftf  Akujit,  I 
bought  it  for  twelve  kremters;  tcibtr  fcinm  fminb,  against  his 
friend. 
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§  187.  The  following  prepositions  are  sometimes  connect, 
ed  with  the  dative,  and  sometimes  with  the  accusative : — 
on,  oiif,  (inter,  tit,  ncbett,  iiber,  untcr,  »or,  and  jnnfeben. 

With  respect  to  all  the  prepositions  of  this  class  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  when  they  imply  rat  or  motion  m  a  place,  they  are 
followed  by  the  dative,  in  answer  to  the  question  where  1  bat  when 
they  imply  a  tendency  or  motion  from  one  place  to  another,  they 
are  followed  by  the  accusative,  in  answer  to  the  question  whither  1 


Si  nwbnt  an  bent  SXeete,  he  lives  near  the  sea;  ctgerjt  an  bai 
ilftr,  he  goes  towards  the  shore  ;  a  fdjcetbt  a  n  feinen  greuttb,  he 
writes  to  his  friend;  on  bet  Strange,  at  the  frontiers;  tt  arbritrt 
a  u  f  bem  Jcttr,  he  labours  in  the  field ;  a  u  f  ber  ©djule,  at  school ; 
a  jiefil  a  u  f  to*  Cane,  he  moves  into  the  country  ;  a  u  f  6m  Jtbenb, 
for  the  evening;  hi n  t(t  tern  £oufe,  behind  the  house;  et fift  fid) 
6 1  n  t  ( t  ten  Df( n,  he  takes  his  seat  behind  the  stove ;  it  iff  in  btr 
©Mbt,  he  is  in  the  city ;  id)  gclie  i  n  tie  gtabt,  I  am  going  into  the 
city;  im  3*me,  in  anger;  in  bi(  £anb  ncrjmen,  to  take  into  the 
hand;  er  ftcljt  neb  en  mir,  he  is  standing  by  my  side;  id)  ftfte 
mid)  n  ( 6  c  it  ifin,  I  seated  myself  by  his  side ;  u  b  e r  ben  Stern  tn, 
above  the  stars ;  ii  b  t  r  ben  gtufi  geljai,  to  go  across  the  river ;  u  t!« 
ter  fceiem  ^itnimet,  under  the  open  sky;  unter  feinen  SBrflbtnt, 
among  his  brothers;  net  ifjtn,  before  him;  ei  fteilt  fid)  cor  ben 
Spiegel,  he  takes  his  position  before  the  looking-glass  |  jmifd)  en 
mir  unt  ihm,  between  me  and  him,  &c. 

5  IBB.  Of  those  prepositions  which  govern  the  genitive 
(S  184),  the  following  three  may  also  be  connected  with  the 
dative : — I  a  n  g  8 ;  as,  lings  beS  Ufere,  or  lings  bent  Ufer,  along 
the  shore  ; — j  tt  (  o  1  g  e,  which  with  the  genitive  precedes,  aid 
with  the  dative  follows  the  noun;  as,  jufolge  bed  SSeridjtee,  or 
bent  93erid)te  liifolge,  according  to  the  report ; — and  t  r  o  0  ;  as, 
trofc  feinem  berben  ©djicffale,  in  spite  of  his  hard  fate  ;  trofc  ber 
®efa&v,  in  spite  of  the  danger. 

$  189.  When  prepositions  precede  the  definite  article,  then 
often  coalesce  with  it  into  one  word,  as,  i  m,  for  in  bent,  dec-  5 
list  of  these  contractions  has  been  given  above  (5  101 
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CONJUNCTIONS 

§  190  A  conjunction  is  a  word  by  which  two  simple 
sentences  are  united  into  one  compound  sentence, 

S  191.  Conjunctions  have  been  variously  classified  accord* 
ing  to  their  different  significations.     They  are : — 

1st,  Copulative;  uiit,and;  audj,  also ;  foroofcl  ali,  as  well 
as;  jiitem,  moreover;  ailfjerbem,  besides;  meter — nodj,  nei- 
ther — nor ;  mebt  nitr  or  nitht  atfein — fonbern  and),  not  only— 
but  also  ;  ferner,  furthermore  ;  iugtetd),  at  the  some  time. 

2d,  DiSJUNcnvs;  entmeber — ober,  either — or;  e.  g.  eitt« 
totbtt  grofi  C  b  e  t  fleitt,  either  large  or  small. 

3d,  Adversative  ;  a&cr,  attetn,  but ;  fonbern  (used  only 
after  a  negative),  but ;  bed),  jetod),  yet ;  bennod),  nevertheless ; 
fonft,  else;  oieujie&r,  rather;  b  ing  eg  en,  on  the  contrary;  m'cfjt 
fo»cbt — M  melmebr,  not  so  much — as  rather. 

4th,  Conditional  ;  man,  fo,  mt,  ttDfertl,  if;  fofle  or  tnt 
gcifl,  in  case  ;  too  iridjt,  if  not ;  e.  g.  »  e  tt  n  idj  ma  tin  (Dfiltel 
lougtc,  ben  @d)aben  tm'eber  gut  ju  macben!  if  1  only  knew  some 
means  of  repairing  the  damage  I  In  German  the  conjunction 
nsenn  is  often  omitted,  and  then  the  verb  (if  the  tense  is  simple) 
or  the  auxiliary  (if  the  tense  is  compound)  takes  the  place  of 
the  conjunction ;  to  a  r  e  ft  £tu  bier  geuefen,  man  ©niter  mare 
irtdjt  gefterben,  for  menn  Du  bier  gewefen  » 5 reft,  &c,  if 
thou  hadst  been  present,  my  brother  would  not  have  died. 

5th,  Concessive  ;  jnsar,  to  be  sure,  indeed,  true  ;  ujieroobl, 
obwobl,  obfdjDit,  obgleid),  menu  gletdj,  though,  although ;  e.  g. 
tt  &  a)  c  b  I  bad  2Better  fdjeit  ill,  fo  faint  er  bed?  nicbt  autigefcen, 
though  the  weather  is  fine,  he  is  nevertheless  unable  to  go  out. 
Compare  also  page  396. 

fllh,  Causal;  bemt,for;  la, ueii, nun, since ;  e.g.  id)  gebe 
mit  Sic,  m  e  i  1  Du  t  en  vedjtcn  9Beg  ntd;t  femtft,  I  go  with  you, 
because  you  do  not  know  the  right  way ;  vorntartB  niujjt  Du, 
6  e  it  n  rudToarte  fatmft  Du  ntdjt  mebc,  you  must  go  onward, 
for  back  you  can  no  longer  go. 

7th,  Illative  ;  ulfo,  taaim,  therefore  ;  baber,  hence  ;  beg* 
f)a(I),  befwegen,  urn  tegmiffeit,  on  that  account;  folg(id),  conse- 
quently;.  e.  g.  er  tft  front,  f  olglidj  mn|  erju  £aufe  Meiben, 
he  is  sick,  consequently  he  must  remain  at  home ;  ci  gefiel 
tbmnttbt  mebr  unter  ben  SWenfcben,  befjmegen  jog  er  fid)  in  bit 
Stnfatnfeit  jurficf,  he  was  no  longer  pleased  arrong  men,  ware, 
fore  he  retired  into  solitude. 
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6th,  Final  ;  bafj,  that ;  auf  bafj,  bamit,  in  order  that  ma 
ill,  in  order  to ;  nsir  ftrafen  tbn,  fc  a  m  1 t 1 r  fid)  beflTere,  we  punish 
him  in  order  that  he  may  reform ;  etlen  @ie,  bamit  Sic  ntd)t 
^4U  fp at  fommcit,  make  haste,  lest  you  come  too  late. 

9th,  Comparative  ;  alS,  me,  glefcfjim'e,  as,  just  as ;  fto,  so 
thus ;  a(3  teenn,  alS  cb,  as  when,  as  if;  gleiif)  alS  ob,  just  as 
if;  er  ffirdjtt'te  fid),  aH  ob  er  oQcin  mare,  he  was  afraid,  as  if 
he  were  alone  ;  er  flellie  fid)/  a  IS  fdjltefe  er,  he  acted  as  if  he 

10th,  Conjunctions  expressing  a  relation  of  time : — tamal*, 
barm,  at  that  time,  then ;  tnbeffen,  meanwhile  ;  Dorber,  juoor, 
eber,  before,  sooner;  barauf,  thereupon;  bernadj,  afterward; 
[cittern,  since ;  a%  la,  when ;  warn,  when  ;  njabrenb,  whilst; 
tnbem,  inbeffen,  in  that,  during  which  time  ;  biS,  until,  &c 

§  192.  For  those  conjunctions  which  require  the  verb  to 
be  put  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  see  page  160.  On  com. 
pound  conjunctions,  enrmeber — ober,  etc.,  see  page  332. 


INTERJECTIONS. 

§  193.     Interjections  are  words  or  articulate  sounds 
expressive  of  sudden  emotion. 

The  most  important  interjections  used  in  German,  are  :— 

a<6!  alas!  ah  fjeu*a !  holla  1  ( 

ob!  aht  bui!  hurrah!  quick! 

auf  1  up!  &uft I  hush! 

brool  bravo!  (nods I  crack!  snap! 

(i!  why!  eigb!  Itittrl  alas! 

frifd) !  brisk  f  quick  I  ei; !  e !  oh  ! 

fertl  away!  puff!  puff!  puff! 

(Slid  ju  I  success  to  yon !         pfut !  fy ! 

Iw!  hal  pottouftnb!  'lounds! 

I)if)U  Jha,ha.  ft  I    Jhush!  ellenee! 

Ijc!  fittm!  aoho!  ho  there  1       fd)t!> 

bolt!  hold!  Mppl  agreed! 

fctlf,  {jimairl !  h«aven  help !       nwbbui  !  well  then ! 
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Remark  1.  As  interjections  express  no  thought,  bat  simply  oafr 
breaks  of  feeling,  they  neither  govern  other  words,  nor  we  they 
governed  by  any. 

Rem.  2.    They  stand  in  connection  with  every  case,  but  mora 

particularly  with  the  nominative,  grifih  1  ffl(fttlflt,  fttb  jur  £nnB  t 
Brisk !  my  workmen,  be  at  hand  1  D  Ccui  Sd»i'cn  gcjdjiiifjt  tt  red}! ! 
die  fool  deserves  it ! 

Rem.  3.  The  use  of  recti,  nubt,  £(i(,  is  elliptical,  fei  being 
understood.  They  always  require  the  dative  which  depends  on 
the  omitted  verb  ;  e.  g.  rocht  (f«)  il)«"  !  wo  be  to  liim  !  i)n(  (fei) 
Sir  1  hail  thou !  The  interjections  e,  0  d),  and  p  f  u  i  are  frequent- 
ly put  with  the  genitive;  e.  g.  pfut  btz  Sdjanbt)  for  shame  1  odj 
bc6  t£lenbe$!  alas,  the  misery! 

Note.  For  the  general  principles  of  Conbtedction  and  a 
recapitulation  of  the  Rules  of  Syhtax,  which  are  scattered 
through  the  book,  see  Lesson  103,  pages  366 — 363. 
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IRREGULAR  VERBS. 


i 

J 

1 

if 

InfnitLn. 

1 
I 

Fttt 
Futioifb. 

I 

t 

■ 

t 

St  ben,  to  Bee, 

r* 

fl<f(bm 

n 

i 
t 

■ 

• 

£tlfett,  to  help, 
eitintn,  to  reflrct, 

Wf. 

fann, 

gcftaintn. 

in 

■ 

■ 

Striatal,  to  drink, 

twnf. 

flttruttte. 

IV 

• 

» 

■ 

JaUen,  to  fall, 

(W, 

gcfaHro. 

V 

A 

it 
1 

If 
I 

@d)trf£tn,  to  write, 
SBripfti,  to  bite, 

gtfdjritben. 
grtlflen. 

VI 

3,   SU, 

(.tie, 

S,  Q. 

a 

• 

6<faitf  tn,  to  shoot, 

HM, 

gtfiWTtn. 

m 

a 

u 

a 

Gdjfno,fli,  to  beat. 

Hu» 

gcfdVagtn. 
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EXPLANATORY  REMARKS. 

I.  The  first  class  changes  the  radical  vowel  e  into  a  in  the 
imperfect,  and  resumes  it  in  the  past  participle.  Ex.  ©eben,  to 
give ;  imperfect  gab  ;  past  part  gcgeben.  To  this  class  must 
be  added :  bitten,  to  entreat  (beg),  which  changes  the  radical 
vowel  i  in  the  same  manner,  as:  imperfect  bat;  past  part 
oefceten. 

II.  The  second  class  changes  the  radical  vowel  e  or  t  into 
a  in  the  imperfect  and  in  the  past  participle  into  o.  Ex.  3le&« 
men,  to  take ;  impert".  nabm ;  past  part  genonunen;  genunnen, 
to  win ;  imperf.  gf  warm ;  past  part  gerooimert.  To  these  must 
be  added,  gebaren,  produce  (to  give  birth  to),  which  has  a  in- 
stead of  i  in  the  root,  as  :  imperf.  gebor ;  past  part,  geboren. 

III.  The  third  class  changes  the  radical  rowel  { into  a  in 
the  imperfect  and  in  the  past  part  into  u.  Ex,  ©djtinqen,  to 
sling;  imperf.  fdjlong,  past  part,  aefdjhina.en ;  except  tingen, 
to  hire ;  imperf.  Dung  ;  past  part  geoungen  j  fdjinben,  to  flay ; 
imperf.  fcbunb;  past  part,  gefdjunben;  and  tfinn,  to  do ;  imperf. 
that;  past  part  getban. 

IV.  The  fourth  class  changes  the  radical  vowel  a  into  fe  in 
the  imperfect  and  resumes  it  in  the  past  participle.  Ex.  $>al> 
ten,  to  hold ;  imperf.  bielt;  past  port,  gefalten  ;  except  fcrngen, 
to  catch ;  imperf.  ftng  ;  past  part,  gefangen.  The  following 
conform  to  the  principle  of  the  rule,  resuming  in  the  past  part 
the  radical  vowel  or  diphthong  of  the  present :  laufen,  to  run ; 
imperf.  (ief;  past  part  g  elan  fen ;  gefcen,  to  go;  imperf.  afng; 
past  part  gegangen ;  beigen,  to  order ;  imperf.  fcieg ;  past  part 
gebeigm ;  rufen,  to  call ;  imperf.  rief ;  past  part,  gerufen  ;  ftofjen, 
to  push  ;  imperf.  ftief ;  past  part  gefrofjen. 

V.  The  fifth  class  changes  the  radical  vowel  et  into  te  in 
the  imperf.  and  in  the  past  part  or  before  a  double  consonant 
into  f.  Ex.  Sletben,  to  remain;  imperf.  Mieb;  past  part 
geblteben;  fdjnetben,  to  cut;  imperf  fchmtt;  put  port  ae* 
fdntitten. 
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VL  The  sixth  class  changes  the  radical  vowels  :  i,  au,  t,  % 
it,  6,  ii,  into  d  in  the  imperf  and  past  participle.  Ex.  Gcfjmd" 
ten,  to  fester ;  imperil  fchmor ;  past  part,  gefdjworert ;  faugnt, 
to  suck ;  imperf.  fog ;  past  part  gtfogeit ;  faufen,  to  drink  to 
excess;  imperf  fbff ;  past  pitrt  gefofftit ;  beben,to  lift ;  imperf 
bob  i  put  part,  geljofcerr ;  wnmrwtt,  to  embroil  (to  confuse)  ; 
imperf.  uerootr ;  past  part,  umoorroi ;  bfrten,  to  offer ;  imperf. 
bot;  past  part,  gebetett;  fchroBren,  to  swear,  imperf.  fdjmor 
fdjtour);  past  part,  gefthworen  ;  Ifigen,  to  lie;  imperf  log  ; 
past  part,  gelognt 

VII.  The  seventh  class  changes  the  ladical  vowel  a  into  a 
in  the  imperfect,  and  resumes  it  in  the  past  participle.  Ex. 
ffladjfett,  to  grow ;  imperf.  RuitfcB ;  past  part.  graacf)fcn ;  (Men, 
to  stand,  has  ftaiiB  in  the  imperfect  (formerly,  however,  (hud) 
and  ;i  the  past  part,  geftaiitrn. 
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OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  VERBS. 

The  subject  of  the  verb  is  always  in  the  nominative ;  the  di 
reel  or  immediate  object  is  put  in  the  accusative.  Ex.:  (Sari 
febrribt  einen  SBrief,  Charles  writes  a  letter.  Sari  is  the  sub- 
ject or  nominative,  «nen  Brief  is  the  immediate  object  or  accu 
satire. 
I.    VERBS  WHICH  ARE  FOLLOWED  BY  THE  NOHINAnVE. 

The  following  verbs  take  after  them  only  the  nominative  i 
they  have  an  attribute,  it  is  in  like  manner  put  in  the  nomi- 
native : — 

©  1 1  ii,  to  be.  ®rin  ffirubtr  root  fin  gteger  $ctb,  his  brother  wai 
d  great  hero. 

9B  e  t  t>  1 11,  to  become.  Si  ntiitbt  (in  reid)tc  3Rann,  he  became  a 
rich  man. 

SB  let  ben,  to  remain.  Gr  Ultb  ftftS  in  (in  gttrtutr  §rcunb,  he  al 
ways  remained  my  faithful  friend. 

Stiff  n,  to  call  (be  called).  OT(in  Ottflfr  Brubet  brift  (fort 
my  eldest  brother  is  called  Charles. 

©  d)  t i  n  e  n,  to  appear.  £)cr  Sag  fdjien  nth  fine  ©tunbf,  tne  goljt 
tin  &og,  the  day  appeared  to  me  an  hour,  the  year  a  day. 

With  some  passive  verbs,  such  as  genannt  tsercen,  to  be 
called,  named.  Ex.:  Sr  farm  embracer  OTanngenanntrowben, 
he  can  (may)  be  called  a  good  man ;  gefdjolten  aerteti,  to  be 
chided. 

D.    VERBS  WHICH  GSVEBJT  THE  GENITIVE. 
a)  The  following  verbs,  besides  the  direct  object  in  the  accu 
sati ve,  have  an  indirect  object  in  the  genitive : — 

Xntlaotn,  to  accuse.  Stan  fiagtf  ibn  US  Bieftflabl*  an,  the; 
accused  him  of  theft. 


(St  fiat  mid]  ems*  SBtfjtrn  Mebrt,  he  has 
instructed  me  in  something  better  (put  me  right). 

Setauben,  to  deprive,  rob.  Wan  bat  ibn  feints  SJrrmBgertS  vt> 
taubt,  they  have  deprived  (robbed)  him  of  his  fortune. 

ffiefrfiulbigen,  to  charge.  Wan  hat  ibn  beS  $od)Dtnatr)»  to 
fcbulbigl,  they  have  charged  him  with  high  treason, 

ffinttebt  gen,  to  exempt,  dispense.  33ian  tjat  ibn  j'clnrt  3TmtcS 
enrfetft,  they  have  dismissed  him  from  his  office. 

Ufbtrfubten,  utetrof  tfen,  to  convict,  man  bat  ibn  ri> 
nrt  fStrbrtoVne  fitfrfifljrt  (Hbernncfm),  they  hare  convicted  him  of  a 

Uebfrbtbtn*,  to  exempt  3*  mantfm  finer  ©ad)f  fi  be  tfjtbtn,  U 
■tempt  a  person  from  any  thing  (or  trouble). 
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Utbttjtugtn,  to  persuade,  convince,  ©r  bat  mid)  btfltff 
"Bfrtrjtugt,  he  has  convinced  me  of  it. 

S3fr  fid)  em  (see  0**.  Lesson  64),  to  assure.  3d)  tttrfidjtre 
Eie  mrinet  $ed)ad)tung  unb  mriner  Eiefce,  I  assure  yon  of  my  esteem 
and  affection. 

S8ct  roeiftn  *,  to  banish,  ©tncti  tcf!  CctitfS1,  Btrroeifen,  to 
banish  a  person  from  his  country. 

SB  (I  r  b  t  g  e  n,  to  honour, estimate.  <5t  rcflvbigt  mid)  feineS  iScr; 
trauma,  he  honours  me  with  his  confidence. 

b)  A  considerable  number  of  reflexive  verbs  require  an  in- 
direct object  in  the  genitive,  as  ; — 

©id)  an  n  e fi  m  t  n",  to  interest  one's  self.  Gr  nahm  fid)  brt  Jttn> 
beg  an,  he  interested  himself  in  (for)  the  child. 

©id)  eebitnen,  to  avail  one's  self.  3d)  tebicne  mid)  btefn 
fdjiiticn  ©elegenfifit,  I  avail  myself  of  this  good  opportunity. 

©id)  ttfltlfftn*  or  beffeiSigen,  to  apply,  attach  one's 
self.      SeffeifKge  Sid)  ber  Hugcnb,  attach  yourself  to  virtue. 

©i*  feinee  Kmtts,  ftintrgorlHrunalitge&tn*,  to 
resign  one's  office,  to  desist  from,  renounce  one's  claim,  pretension. 

Sid)  6  t  m  6  di  1 1  3  e  u,  |id)  b  t  111  t  i  it  e  t  n,  to  possess  one's  self, 
to  make  one's  self  master,  man  &em£*tiftte  fid)  bet  Dtrtfe,  they  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  (captured)  the  thief. 

©id)  tin  f  &  Dtt  ee  it  fin  ne ti  *, to  remember  a  place. 

©id)  bee  m  tints  t  nt  batten*,  to  abstain  from  wine. 

©id)  etnee  ©ad)t  en  tj'tbln  9  en*,  to  divest  one's  self  (I 
(give  up)  any  thing. 

©i*  bee  Htnitn  trbatmen",  to  take  upon  one's  self  the 
cause  of  the  poor. 

©id)  tUte  SJ<rh>red)tne  (or  an  ft  in  SSerfpr.  td)  t  n) 
f  riimtm  (Obi.  B.    Lesson  71),  to  remember  a  promise. 

©id)  fetneti  3emes  e  r  ro  t  tj  r  e  n,  to  check  one's  anger. 

©id)  eintrXntroerr  gttrlfttn,  to  console  one's  self  with 
an  answer  (await  a  reply  in  confidence). 

©id)  feints  fRttchtfiams  rfihmtn,toboastof  one'sriehes. 

©id)  tintc  fefiUifcttn  £anblung  I'd)  Sin  en,  to  blush 
(feel  ashamed)  at  a  bad  action. 

©id)  tine  c©ad)t  u  n  t  erfa  ng  en  ■  (cbtr  unlerftthtn),  to 
venture  upon  (undertake)  any  thing. 

©td)  eincS  foldjtn  Studs  ott-tnuthen,  to  anticipate 
(ealculale  upon)  such  good  fortune. 

©id)  ttner  Sad)t  ue  t  f  1  h  en,  lobe  aware  of  (prepared  for) 
anything. 

©id)  einet@adjt  ro  tiger  n,  to  hesitate  upon  (refuse)  any 

•  Thia  verb  lamed  alimwith  unit,  as  34  tin  Mil  3i ttt  8mmtfd)aft  flbtt« 
(t*gt,  I  am  convinced  of  yoarfKmdihip. 

■>  Thia  may  also  lake  after  it  the  preposition  mil,  as:  Stntonbta  ant  trat 
lionM  MfUxifffl,  to  tmniah  a  pemon  From  his  country. 
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c)  Many  verba  are  used  indifferently  with  the  genitive  ot 

accusative  ;  but  with  the  genitive  they  mark  a  sense  more  gen- 
eral and  more  absolute  than  with  the  accusative,  u : — 

%  4 1  e  n,  esteem.     3*  od)t(  fc intr  (obtr  itin),  I  esteem  him. 

SB  c  b  3  r  f  ( it,  to  be  in  need.  SBit  brtarftn  3lj«t  (etxt  36«)  £fl(. 
fe,  we  are  in  need  of  your  aid. 

On  td  e  I)  ten,  to  spare,  do  without.  3dj  (ann  jciner  (oberttjn)  mdjl 
rntbchrfn,  I  cannot  spare  (do  without)  him. 

(Srwibltdi,  to  mention,  make  mention.  ffir  (rwiihnt*  Sbret 
(otift  Eit),  be  mentioned  (made  mention  of)  yon, 

(Sentcpcn,  to  enjoy.    atntrjit  Ut  ttbtnt  (eb«  bai  Ericn),  on- 

9>  f  1 1  a.  (  n,  to  lake  care.  St  nfbgtt  frinre  (fiUt  frin*)  Qkfitntbnt, 
he  took  cars  of  his  health. 

6  d)  e  n  t  n,  to  spare  (take  care  of).  BXmt  mnf  fHn«  (*tMT  iljn) 
fchont  n,  they  must  spars  him. 

d)  The  verb  fefn,  to  be,  requires  the  genitive  in  the  following 
eij/essions:— 

QJemobnt  (tin,  to  be  accustomed.  Ore  i|1  btffcn  rtidjt griMhnt, 
ne  ir  not  accustomed  to  it. 

Stic  axctnuno,  f  t  i  it,  to  be  of  opinion. 

®  W  tin  SXu  !  h  e  *,  gu  t«  v  tnam  fit  n,  to  have  courage, 
to  be  in  a  good  humour,  in  spirits. 

*B  ttlc  n  f   f tin,  to  have  the  intention. 

B(6  ZottS  ft  in,  to  die,  be  dead.    6c  i|t  bcfi  iScbes,  he  is 

©ut  tt  £offn  ung  ftltt,  to  be  with  child. 

Bern. — Verba  always  require  after  than  the  same  MM  u 
the  past  participles  used  ndjectively.  (See  the  government  of 
adjectives.  Lesson  93.) 

e)  Verbs  referring  to  time,  require  in  like  manner  the  geni- 
tives, although  not  followed  by  a  ^preposition,  as  :— 

SDc*  Hlotgcne,  bes  JtftenbS  fnajitten  gehen,  t* 
take  a  walk  in  the  morning,  in  the  evening. 

JDfe  Modus'  (6ct  91ad)t  or  bit  Sladjt  hinburth) 
•  tbfttcti,  to  work  at  (all)  night 

SDttf  CBermittags  abrcifen,  to  depart  (start,  set  out) 
in  the  morning,  forenoon. 

ibtt  9!  <i  ehmi  tugs  fpajittt*  rttteti,  to  ride  out  (on 
horseback)  in  the  afternoon. 

SDtt  Sags  (sti  ebtr  am  2ogt)  otbtiten,  to  work 
by  day,  in  the  day  time. 
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Be  tin  tag*  unb  ax  on  tag*  geht  tie  $oft  at,  the  mail 
Waves  on  (every)  Sunday  and  Monday. 

SDieiit  gctunb  f  ommt  •ftcbimot  be*  3a  fir*  (obtt 
ini  Sadie),  jndnul  ha  SHcnats  (ob«r  in:  TOonat), 
finmal  bit  HBodje  (accusative),  mv  friend  comes  six  times  a 
(in  the)  year,  twice  a  month,  once  a  weak.  (See  Lessons  31  and  54, 
Ob,.  S.) 

UL    VERBS  GOVERNING  THE  DATIVE. 

Besides  the  direct  object  in  the  accusative,  verbs  often  have 
an  indirect  one,  which  is  put  in  the  dative.     Ei. : — 

3emanbem  tltua*  get  en,  to  give  something  to  Home- 
body. 

3  (  m  o  n  b  e  m  f  a  g  <  n,  m  ( I )  t  n,  f  d)  t  c  t  b  (  n,  a  n  t  ts  e  t« 
1 1  n,  to  say  to,  mention  to,  write  to,  reply  to  somebody. 

The  verbs  which  require  the  dative  are : — 

n)  Most  neuter  verbs  which  do  not  admit  of  a  direct  object 
in  the  accusative,  as : — 

3  c  m  a  n  b  (  ni  ttngthsten,  to  belong  to  somebody. 

3  t  m  o  n  b  :  m   a  a  6  id  c  t  d)  e  n  *,  to  avoid  somebody. 

Stftllo,  to  please.     Cr  aef  ailt  mir  feljr,  he  pleases  me  much. 

.3  c  in  ft  n  t>  t  m    g  t  ft  c  t  di  i  n,   to  obey  somebody. 

3  C  i»  u  n  b  c  m   3  I  C  i  d)  t  ti  *,  to  resemble  somebody. 

b)  The  following  reflexive  verbs : — 

Sid)  etnbiCbdl,  to  imagine  to  one's  self.  iQu  bilbeft  Sir 
tin,  you  imagine  to  yourself. 

©id)  e  t  q  e  t>  t  n  *,  to  yield,  surrender.  <$x  crgifct  fid)  bee  2u» 
ynb,  he  yields  to  virtue. 

©id)  ndbern  (oberfid)  nahen),  to  approach.  gMbtrn 
Bit  (Id)  btm  gturr,  approach  the  fire,    Cr  naffet  (id)  mtt,  he  approaches 

Sid)  fl  0  r  ft  e  I  I  (  n,  to  represent  to  one's  self,  to  imagine.  3d) 
fltHe  mir  net,  I  represent  to  myself. 

Sid)   tvibmcit,   to  devote  (consecrate,  dedicate)  oneself.     St 

ntbniet  (id)  ben  Scfdiaften,  ho  devotes  himself  to  business. 

c)  Certain  impersonal  verbs.     See  page  158,  Obt.  A. 

6  «  t  ft  ni  i  t  a  n  3  ft,  1  am  afraid. 
Qi  febetnt  ©  i  r,  it  appears  to  yon  (thee). 
SBenRfs  3  I)  n  t  n   b  1 1 1  r  b  t,  if  you  please,  like. 
£(  bn  t  ni  t  r  g  ( tt  i  u  m  t,  Idreamt,  be. 

IV.    VERBS  GOVERNING  THE  ACCUSATIVE, 
a)  All  active  and  transitive  verbs  are  followed  by  the  accn 
•ative  of  the  direct  object,  which  in  the  passive  voice  becomes 
the  subject  nominative,  as : — 
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ac*it«.  riatrrc 

36  (*Jp(  mtinco  Jrtnnb,  SItiir  gmirtb  rcirb  wn  mhr  gtftyjgt 

I  e»*«>m,  appreciate  my  friend. 
3*  (hce  tie  fffialjrrjeir,  I  Hie  EBafivljfit  tvirb  son  mre  flwbrt 

honour  the  tmth. 
Qr  licbt  bat  «.tnb,  he  lores  3>a«  Stilt  roivb  wn  ifmi  gtlirtfc 

the  child. 

b)  Matt  of  those  reflexive  verbs,  which  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered as  active,  expressing  an  action  which  terminates  in  the 
agent  himself  (see  Lesson  70),  as : — 

34  ft*ir«  mi*,  Irejoice. 

£>  u   f*  S  m  ft   Did),  you  are  (thou  art)  ashamed. 

ill  emufjf  n  Sie  (id)  aid}''  do  not  iionHe  yonrseU". 

c)  Certain  impersonal  verbs.     (See  page  158,  Obs.  A.),  as : 
SI  bunattt  mid),  lam  hungry. 

6fi  ftittt  ibn,  heiscold. 

d)  lie  following  verbs  govern  two  accusatives,  the  one  of 
the  person,  and  the  other  of  the  thing  S— 

£ttfSeii*,  to  call,  he  called,  order,  fit  Ijeifit  rafdj  nnen  ffiotrrtii, 
be  calls  me  a  fool.  iffier  fjat  Sid)  bat  gttyiffn  ?  who  ordered  yon  te 
do  that! 

91<nn«n",  to  name,  call.  34  Itffliw  tf)H  meuifn  Jminb,  IcsR 
hhn  my  friend. 

edxltfn*,  fdjirapfeti/  to  abase.  8t  ft&ott  (fd)impftt) 
Rrid)  tintn  Slanrtn,  he  called  me  a  fool  by  way  of  reproach, 

ii.  fdjdtm,  and  fd)te> 
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